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It  may  not  be  improper,  at  the  commencement  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  to  take  a  concise  view  of  the  state  of  parties.  Of 
the  nobility,  too  many  had  been  originally  attached  to 
the  court,  as  the  fountain  of  their  own  power,  and  still 
wished  to  promote  its  schemes  ;  others,  lately  struck  with 
apprehensions  that  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Com¬ 
mons  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  hostile 
to  their  exclusive  privileges,  and  expecting  preferment 
from,  while  they  dreaded  the  vengeance  of,  the  court, 
which  they  imagined  would  be  ultimately  successful,  and 
would  doubtless  mark  out  those  in  highest  place  for  the 
first  sacrifices,  had,  after  temporising  for  a  time,  joined 
the  king.  Many  in  the  Lower  House,  actuated  by  similar 
motives,  had  also  deserted  their  duty  in  parliament,  and 
you.  in.  b 
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chap,  fled  to  the  royal  standard ;  but  we  have  already  shown 
1  .  the  vanity  of  that  idea  which  presupposes  that  they 

wished  complete  success  to  the  monarch,  or  were  actuated 
by  generous  motives  of  loyalty.  They  still  hoped  for 
accommodation  as  the  only  resource  against  tyranny  in 
the  king  and  encroachment  in  the  people ;  and  the 
scrambling  for  office,  honours,  and  emoluments — the 
heart-burnings  and  jealousies,  together  with  the  desertion 
of  their  royal  master  in  his  utmost  need,  all  detailed  by 
Clarendon  * — strip  their  characters  of  that  air  of  romance 
with  which  certain  historians  have  so  sedulously  clothed 
them.  There  were  even  some  prudent  members  of  the 
peerage  who,  wisely  calculating  chances,  arrayed  one 
part  of  their  sons  on  one  side  and  another  on  the  other 
— the  plan  so  generally  pursued  afterwards  in  Scotland — 
that  the  titles  and  estates  might  be  preserved  in  the 
family.  But  the  great  aristocracy,  on  whom  the  king  so 
much  relied,  though  they  could  bring  their  immediate 
dependents  into  the  field,  were  in  other  respects  rather 
calculated  to  grace  the  court,  and,  by  their  influence  in  i 
society,  support  it  in  an  hour  of  peace,  than  prevail  in 
the  present  conflict.  The  rank  and  title  on  which  their 
claim  to  public  respect  was  founded  in  ordinary  times, 
naturally  disposed  them  to  confide  in  these  advantages, 
instead  of  cultivating  the  habits  of  mental  energy  and 
activity  requisite  for  such  a  crisis  ;  and  accordingly,  the 
sloth  which  sprang  from  their  situation  was  remarked 
even  by  their  friends.  As  officers,  they  proved  rather 
jolly  companions  than  good  soldiers  ;  and  each  removal 
by  death  or  otherwise  was  hurtful  to  the  cause,  since  the  ^ 
influence  over  their  dependents  was  lost ;  and,  merit 
never  having  been  rewarded  with  place,  the  king  wanted 
others  to  supply  their  room.  Even  the  common  sol¬ 
diery  were  composed  of  materials  far  inferior  to  those 


*  See  particularly  vol.  iii.  pp.  177, 
269  et  seq.,  320,  n.  7,  462,  259  et 
seq.,  and  Append.  D,  471  et  seq., 


with  n.  pp.  478,  549  et  seq. ;  vol. 
viii.  p.  1  et  seq.,  135  et  seq.  to  179, 
189  et  seq. 
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COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  MANAGE  THE  WAR. 

of  the  parliament ;  for  the  aristocracy,  though  they 
might  call  their  dependents  into  the  field,  could  never  ^ 
inspire  that  zeal  which  actuates  men  deeply  interested  in 
the  public  government,  and  ardent  for  the  preservation 
of  freedom.  The  foot,  therefore,  was  even  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  inferior  to  that  of  the  parliament ;  but  many  of  a 
good  station  having  entered  into  the  ranks  of  the  cavalry,* 
a  far  higher  spirit  prevailed  in  that  department  of  the 
military.  It  is  true  that  some  individuals  of  eminent 
talent  did  resort  to  the  king  ;  but  as  these  were  politicians 
calculated  for  the  closet,  not  the  field,  and  who  were 
destitute  of  the  vigour  or  influence  of  a  popular  meet¬ 
ing,  while  Charles  only  followed  their  counsel  when  it 
corresponded  with  his  secret  designs,  which  he  never 
thoroughly  revealed  even  to  them,  their  abilities  and 
accomplishments  were  of  comparatively  small  advantage. 
The  old  clergy  and  high-church  party  strictly  adhered 
to  the  royal  side  ;  and  Charles  depended  greatly  on  the 
whole  Catholic  body,  who  zealously  supported  him,  from 
the  hope  of  promoting  both  their  religion  and  their 
influence  in  the  state. 

In  talent,  zeal,  and  energy,  the  opposite  party  were 
infinitely  superior.  No  age  or  country  ever  could  boast 
of  a  greater  number  of  admirable  statesmen  than  at 
this  period  dignified  the  English  parliament.  Their 
capacity  for  affairs  was  equalled  only  by  their  unremit¬ 
ting  assiduity.  A  committee  of  the  most  eminent  was 
appointed  to  manage  the  war,  as  well  as  foreign  business, 
and,  being  ever  responsible  to  the  general  body  when  it 
required  information,  exerted  their  whole  powers  to  merit 
its  approbation.  Hence  the  parliament,  though  a  public 
body,  could  act  with  the  requisite  secresy,  while  they 

*  Clarendon  pretends  that  one  could  have  been  contradicted ;  yet 
troop  of  cayaliy  possessed  more  pro-  Mr.  Hume  adopts  it,  though  he 
pertv  than  all  the  Commons  who  had  also  maintained  that  the  Corn- 
voted  the  war  at  Westminster;  hut  mons’  House  in  the  beginning  oi  this 
he  prudently  restrains  from  all  par-  reign  possessed  three  times  the  wealth 
ticulars  by  which  his  statement  of  the  House  of  I  eers. 
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chap,  lost  no  opportunity  of  diving  into  the  most  secret  con- 
1  ,  sultations  and  projects  of  their  adversaries.  So  success¬ 

ful  were  they  in  the  last,  that  no  measure  at  any  time 
devised  by  the  royal  party,  whether  in  regard  to  foreign 
connections,  supplies  of  arms,  or  internal  action,  escaped 
their  vigilance.  The  most  confidential  servants  of  Charles, 
indeed,  were  always  ready  to  betray  him  ;  but  they  who 
betrayed  the  laws  and  rights  of  their  country  could  not, 
without  a  foolish  presumption,  be  expected  to  stand  true 
to  the  prince,  whose  services  imported  treachery  to  the 
state  :  the  cold,  formal,  and  forbidding  manner  of  Charles 
was  incompatible  with  affection  to  his  person. 

Towns  are  the  region  of  liberal  spirit,  and  of  the  talent 
calculated  to  vindicate  one’s  rights ;  and  the  metropolis 
and  the  other  independent  towns  were  all  equally  zealous 
for  the  parliament.  The  haughty  carriage  of  the  nobility, 
which  bespoke  contempt  for  the  sober  citizen,  was  returned 
with  no  friendly  feeling  by  men  whose  independent  for¬ 
tunes  did  not  raise  them  to  proportional  respect.*  The 
numerous  monopolies  and  obstructions  to  trade  had 
inflamed  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  on  pure  grounds  of 
pecuniary  interest,  as  had  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 


*  What  Clarendon  says  of  Somer¬ 
setshire  in  particular  (vol.  iii,  p.  198 
et  seq.)  is  of  general  application ;  and 
the  gentlemen  of  ancient  families  and 
estates  in  that  county,  he  tells  us, 
‘  were  for  the  most  part  well  affected 
to  the  king.’  ‘  Yet  there  were  a 
people  of  an  inferior  degree,  who,  by 
good  husbandry,  clothing,  and  other 
thriving  arts,  had  gotten  very  great 
fortunes,  and,  by  degrees,  getting 
themselves  into  the  gentlemen’s 
estates,  were  angry  that  they  found 
not  themselves  in  the  same  esteem 
and  reputation  with  those  whose 
estates  they  had ;  and,  therefore, 
with  more  industry  than  the  other, 
studied  always  to  make  themselves 
considerable.  These  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  were  fast  friends  to  the  par¬ 
liament.’  What  is  meant  by  the 


new  men  having  gotten  themselves 
into  the  gentlemen’s  estates  P  Had 
they  not  done  so  fairly  P  Wrere  those 
gentlemen  entitled  to  enjoy  their 
still  alleged  estates  after  having  most 
willingly  sold  them  either  to  furnish 
the  future  means  of  extravagance  or 
defray  the  past  ?  Had  those  gentle¬ 
men  sprung  from  the  soil  into  the 
enjoyment  of  the  estates  as  the  very 
ancient  Athenians  pretended  they 
had  from  the  ground  of  Attica  ?  And 
was  it  not  fair  that  they  should  lose 
the  property  by  qualities  so  contrary 
to  those  by  which  they  had  been 
acquired  by  their  ancestors  ?  This 
very  writer  had,  ere  he  admitted 
this  to  be  the  complete  production 
of  his  pen,  acquired  other  men’s  es¬ 
tates  by  means  as  revolting  as  those 
he  here  describes  as  honourable. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  PARTY. 

court,  both  in  regard  to  civil  and  political  liberty,  struck 
them  with  dismay.  So  anxious  had  the  prince  been  to 
suppress  the  spirit  of  the  capital,  that  he  had  interfered 
with  the  appointment  of  their  magistrates ;  and  even  in 
the  hour  of  his  greatest  necessity,  during  the  Scottish 
invasion,  he  had  meditated  greater  changes.  On  the 
same  principle,  he  eagerly,  against  law,  interdicted  the 
resort  thither  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  It  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  remark  that  the  support  of  the  towns  was  a 
sure  fund  of  money,  if  not  of  men. 

In  the  country,  the  greater  portion  of  the  principal 
gentry,  and  almost  all  the  inferior,  together  with  the 
freeholders  and  yeomen,  were  heartily  inclined  to  the 
popular  side  ;  and  as  these  inferior  ranks  were  prepared 
to  arm  in  defence  of  the  cause,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that,  when  embodied,  they  would  be  actuated  with  a 
spirit  and  intelligence  to  which  ordinary  troops  must  be 
ever  strangers.  But  the  parliamentary  party  enjoyed 
another  vast  advantage  in  the  very  constitution  of  a 
popular  assembly.  Enterprise  and  talent  looked  thither 
for  distinction,  well  assured  that,  as  they  could  not  long 
be  hid  from  the  public  eye,  so  they  could  not  long  be 
confined  to  an  inferior  station.  The  voice  of  the  people 
and  the  army  itself  recommended  abilities,  and  the 
necessity  of  employing  these  could  not  be,  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  period,  overlooked  or  disregarded.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  could  be  expected  from  the  opposite  side. 
As,  after  his  disappointment  in  his  design  of  seizing 
Portsmouth  and  Hull,  and  arming  a  body  of  merce¬ 
naries — Papists  or  desperadoes — to  crush  the  legislative 
assembly  before  it  could  be  in  a  condition  to  make  a 
struggle,  Charles  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  in  a 
manner  upon  a  portion  of  the  great  aristocracy,  so  was 
he  constrained  to  nominate  them  to  the  chief  commands 
without  regard  to  their  qualifications  ;  and,  though  some 
experienced  soldiers  were  allowed  to  hold  a  certain  rank 
in  the  army,  it  followed,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that, 
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had  lie  displaced  men  of  a  high  sphere,  for  abilities  in  an 
inferior  walk  of  life,  he  would  have  offended  the  whole 
and  been  deserted.  Besides,  he  could  not  be  guided  by 
the  popular  voice  when  he  had  not  its  support ;  and  it 
seldom  happens  that  an  individual  who  has  been  born  to 
the  rank  of  sovereignty,  has  either  the  quick  discernment 
or  the  manliness  of  a  popular  assembly  in  the  selection 
of  his  servants.  .Accustomed  to  flattery,  he  is  too  often 
misled  by  the  minions  of  his  court,  and  bestows  upon 
those  who  re-echo  his  preconceived  purposes,  the  places 
to  which  talent  and  virtue  should  be  alone  assigned.* 
Hence  it  happened  that  the  royalist  officers  were  re¬ 
marked  for  gross  habits  of  dissipation  and  inattention  to 
the  duties  of  their  calling,  while  the  parliamentary  offi¬ 
cers  were  contradistinguished  by  the  strictest  decency  of 
deportment  and  indefatigable  industry  in  their  stations. 

From  this  view,  it  must  appear  strange  that  the  khm 
should  have  been  able  for  such  a  length  of  time  to 
maintain  the  contest ;  but,  in  truth,  he  was  no  Wer 
successful  than  while  the  operation  of  these  causes  in 
regard  to  his  adversaries  was  suspended.  So  manv  of 
the  peerage  had  left  the  parliament,  that  Charles  had 
obtained  an  advantage  in  denying  it  the  character  of  a 
free  assembly.  Had,  therefore,  the  remainder  deserted 
o  him,  the  imputation  would  have  been  confirmed,  and 
the  character  of  the  parliament,  as  comprehending  both 
Houses,  would  have  sustained  a  serious  injury.  It  was 
on  this  account  deemed  necessary  to  gratify  the  re¬ 
mainder,  by  conferring  offices  upon  them ;  and  as  few  of 
hem  were  efiher  imbued  with  the  resolution  demanded 

y  the  exigency  having  always  a  regard  to  their  ex¬ 
clusive  privileges  which  might  be  endangered  by  the  con¬ 
flict j  whatever  side  prevailed— or  were  endowed  with  the 
qualities  requisite  for  the  occasion,  they  counteracted  for 
a  time  the  vigour  of  other  principles,  and  brought  a 

*  See  even  Clar.  vol.  iii.  pp.  269  et  seq.,  320  n.,  452. 
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great  portion  of  those  disadvantages  upon  the  parlia¬ 
ment  that  the  monarch  laboured  under. 

The  absurd  notions  prevalent  upon  the  art  of  war, 
as  if  military  tactics  involved  some  mystery  which  could 
only  be  acquired  by  long  practice,  had  also  an  unfavour¬ 
able  effect.  Inured  to  peace,  the  people  for  a  season  con¬ 
fided  only  in  officers  who  had  returned  from  the  Continent, 
with  that  knowledge  of  the  military  art  which  it  was 
erroneously  supposed  could  only  be  attained  there  ;*  and 
the  old  soldiers,  who  carried  with  them  to  the  field  all  the 
timid  notions  of  warfare  practised  abroad  in  mercenary 
armies,  were  exceedingly  prized  and  generally  consulted. 
But  it  is  extraordinary  that,  with  the  exception  of  Skip- 
pon,  not  one  of  these  on  either  side  distinguished  him¬ 
self.  In  this  art,  as  in  most  if  not  all  others,  great 
ability  will  soon  acquire  all  the  knowledge  and  dexteiity 
which  are  requisite  for  command ;  and  instead  of  ser¬ 
vilely  following  the  dull  rules  which  have  been  handed 
down  unquestioned  from  one  generation  to  another,  it 
will  scrupulously  examine  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  founded,  and  either  strike  out  a  new  path  for  itself, 
or  improve  the  art  in  so  far  as  it  is  established ;  win  e 
the  ardour  of  men  whose  souls  are  thrown  into  the 
cause  disdains  the  cautious  timid  policy  displayed  by 
soldiers  of  fortune,  who,  when  opposed  to  each  other, 
appear  to  esteem  it  their  highest  praise  to  preserve  their 
troops  unhurt.  The  listless  inactivity  of  ordinary  troops, 
too  whose  officers  are  promoted  from  connection,  cannot 
stand  the  shock  of  that  fervour  which  possesses  a  popular 
army  where  the  whole  mass,  stimulated  with  the  hope  of 
rapid  if  merited,  advancement,  rouses  every  faculty  m  o 
exertion.  Accordingly  we  shall  find  that,  immediate  y 
after  the  new  model  of  the  parhamentary  army,  the 
decisive  measures  of  its  generals  were  everywhere  suc- 

C<3! Onthe  25th  of  August,  Charles  erected  his  standard  at 

*  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
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Charles 
erects  his 
standard 
at  Notting¬ 
ham,  Aug. 
25,  1642. 


Nottingham ;  but  though  that  county,  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  was  much  devoted  to  the 
royal  cause,  the  king  was  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
number  that  flocked  to  him.  His  artillery  had  been  left 
at  York,  and  his  chief  strength  consisted  in  the  cavalry, 
which  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  800.  The  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  as  having  served  with  reputation  in  the  Low 
Countries,  was  appointed  general  ;  Prince  Rupert,  the 
king  s  nephew,  commanded  the  horse.  He,  with  his 
brothei  Maui  ice,  sons  of  the  late  Elector  Palatine,  came 
to  England,  and  proffered  their  services  to  Charles, 
which  were  accepted  ;  while  their  brother,  the  ex-elector, 
as  if  they  had  been  actuated  by  the  policy  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  some  noble  families,  and  afterwards  the  Scots, 
sedulously  applied  himself  to  the  popular  party  in  parlia¬ 
ment  to  interest  them  in  the  recovery  of  the  palatinate.* 
Many  ill  omens  occurred  to  terrify  the  king  and  his 
adherents  :  in  particular,  the  standard  was  blown  down 
by  a  tempestuous  wind,  and  could  not  be  re-erected  for  a 
day  or  two— a  circumstance  which  is  related  with  reli¬ 
gious  awe  by  Clarendon.  Had  the  parliamentary  army, 
which  at  this  time  far  exceeded  the  king’s,  been  brought 
into  action,  the  royal  forces  must  have  been  instantly 
dissipated.  Even  Sir  Jacob  Ashley,  the  king’s  standard- 
bearer,  declared  that  he  could  not  give  any  assurance 
against  his  majesty’s  being  taken  out  of  his  bed,  if  a  brisk 
attempt  were  made  ;  but  decisive  measures  were  not  yet 
consentaneous  either  to  the  feelings  of  the  general  or  the 
parliament. f  From  the  same  motives,  another  opportu¬ 
nity  was  lost :  indeed,  matters  were  in  so  unprecedented 
a  situation,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  the  parliament  should 
have  acted  with  indecision.  Though  the  royal  forces  had 
been  routed,  a  fresh  army  might  have  been  collected  by 

Whiteloclje^*  T)  **  1 ?h  ^  ?we-’  T  to  accompany  Charles  in 

Leen  obliged  to  leave  England,  from  f  Clar.  vol.  iii.  pp.  171  et  sea  188 
having  so  warmly  espoused  the  royal  et  scq.,  103  et  seq. ;  AVhiteloclicf  p.  (JR 


’•  FATAL  PRINCIPLE  ON  WHICH  CHARLES  RELIED. 

Charles,  and  the  termination  of  one  war  have  been  shortly 
followed  by  another,  unless  he  were  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  whole  frame  of  the  government  altered.  But  this  was 
not  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  probably  imagined  that  the  king,  after  perceiving 
the  strength  of  his  adversaries,  and  his  own  inability  to 
continue  the  contest  (for  it  was  not  supposed  that  his 
forces  would  be  immediately  augmented),  would,  without 
sustaining  the  dishonour  of  a  defeat,  submit  to  the  propo- 
.  sitions  which  he  had  previously  rejected.  Having  once 
engaged  in  hostilities,  the  passions  of  both  sides  naturally 
became  more  heated  ;  but  Charles’s  engagement  to  the 
queen,  joined  to  his  own  headstrong  temper,  precluded 
all  accommodation.  Many  of  his  followers  dreaded  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  them  in  parliament ;  and  the  apparent 
indecision  of  the  two  Houses  and  their  general  inspired 
them  with  the  vain  hope  that  the  king  would  ultimately 
triumph  over  all  opposition.  As  for  himself,  there  was 
one  principle — a  fatal  one  to  him,  and  pernicious  to  the 
adverse  party — on  which  he  confidently  relied,  that  unless, 

1  through  the  medium  of  his  own  offspring,  his  person, 
liberty,  and  regal  dignity  would  in  any  event  be  secure  ; 
and  that,  while  success  would  render  him  absolute,  dis¬ 
comfiture  would  merely  reduce  him  to  the  necessity  ol 
submitting  to  the  terms  that  had  been  already  proposed 
to  him  as  the  only  basis  of  accommodation.  Had  he 
believed  that  he  was  himself  obnoxious  to  justice  foi 
overturning  that  constitution  of  which  he  was  appointed 
the  sworn  guardian,  and  carrying  misery  and  bloodshed 
throughout  the  kingdom — in  short,  had  he  expected  to  be 
deposed  and  exiled  in  the  event  of  discomfiture,  he  most 
probably  would  never  have  resorted  to  force  against  his 
people  and  the  law,  or  would  have  quickly  laid  down  his 
arms  ;  his  office,  as  well  as  his  life,  might  have  been  pi  e- 
served,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people  vindicated.  But 
when  we  consider  that  he  imagined  he  had  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  we  need  be  the  less  surprised 
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at  his  pertinacious  adherence  to  principles  destructive  of 
.  the  civil  rights  of  the  community. 

Though  the  parliament  did  not  yet  choose  to  act  directly 
against  the  king  himself,  it  ordered  operations  against  his 
servants.  Goring,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  agreed 
to  betray  his  trust,  and  had,  as  governor  of  Portsmouth, 
declared  for  the  king,  was  obliged  to  yield  the  place  to 
the  parliament.*  The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  in  whom  that 
assembly  had  latterly  reposed  trust,  had  likewise  endea¬ 
voured  to  promote  the  service  of  the  monarch  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  where  his  influence  was  great ;  but 
he  was  forced  to  fly  before  the  parliamentary  army.} 

To  raise  an  army,  Charles  tried  the  array ;  but  com¬ 
missioners,  or  lieutenants  and  their  deputies  appointed  by 
the  parliament,  invariably  opposed  it ;  and  as  the  middling 
and  lower  classes,  who  had  no  immediate  dependence  on 
the  great  aristocracy,  were  generally  inclined  towards  the 
parliament,  it  was  in  most  instances  unsuccessful.  The 
king,  on  his  part,  denounced  Essex,  whom  the  parliament 
had  appointed  general,  and  his  followers  traitors.  The 
parliament,  on  its  part,  retorted  the  charge  upon  the 
advisers  and  followers  of  the  monarch. $ 

Perceiving  the  smallness  of  the  royal  forces,  and  even 
dreading  the  success  of  Charles  in  this  unnatural  struggle, 
when  they  saw  that  the  Catholic  party  would  then  bear 
the  sway,  the  nobility  who  attended  him  advised  accom¬ 
modation  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the 
royal  designs.  Besides  that  he  had  promised  solemnly  to 
his  consort,  which  ‘  shut  out  all  opposite  consultations,’ 


*  Mr.  Hume,  in  relating  this  af¬ 
fair,  says,  ‘  This  man  (Goring) 
seemed  to  have  rendered  himself  an 
implacable  enemy  to  the  king,  by 
betraying ,  probably  magnifying,  the 
cabals  of  the  army,’  &c.  Now, 
Goring  directly  implicated  the  king 
and  queen ;  and  the  historian  scoffs 
at  the  idea  of  their  guilt,  while  he 
denounces  the  parliament  for  accus¬ 
ing  them ;  yet  now,  all  that  Goring 


is  charged  with  by  the  same  author, 
is  betraying,  probably  magnifying, 
the  cabals  of  the  army !  (Rush.  vol. 
iv.  p.  683;  Whitelocke,  p.  60,  62  j 
Clar.  State  Papers ,  vol.  ii.  p.  147  • 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  176  et  seq.,  195-224 
et  seq.) 

t  Olar.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  196  et 
seq.,  225  et  seq. 

t  Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  655  et  seq.- 
Whitelocke,  p.  61 ;  May,  lib  ii.  c.  6. 
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not  to  enter  into  such,  measures,  he  persisted,  both  be-  chap. 
cause  he  thought  he  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  because  by  *_ — ; — 
assistance  from  abroad,  as  well  as  from  his  two  other 
kingdoms,  the  sister  isle  particularly,  and  by  taking  arms 
from  the  trained  bands,  to  arm  soldiers,  together  with 
seizing  stores  provided  for  Ireland,  he  might  soon  be  in  a 
situation  to  cope  with  and  master  his  adversaries.  He 
therefore  suddenly  broke  up  the  council,  to  quash  such 
proceedings.  But  when  the  matter  was  more  earnestly 
renewed,  he  agreed  to  send  a  messenger  with  propositions, 
which  he  was  determined  should  be  unproductive  of  any 
pacific  result.  The  message  was  carried  by  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  to  the  Lords,  and  Sir  John  Colepepper  and 
Sir  William  Uvedale  to  the  Commons.  The  first  pre¬ 
sumptuously  offered  to  take  his  seat,  but  was  instantly 
ordered,  as  a  traitor  to  the  commonwealth,  to  withdraw, 
and  also  to  quit  the  town.  The  two  latter,  having  acted 
with  more  discretion  towards  the  Lower  House,  were 
treated  with  greater  civility.  The  parliament  declared,  m 
their  answer,  that,  till  the  king  recalled  his  proclamation 
of  treason  against  Essex  and  others,  and  took  down  his 
standard,  they  could  not  treat.  Charles  replied,  that  he 
never  intended  to  declare  the  parliament  traitors,^  nor  to 
set  up  his  standard  against  it ;  and  that,  if  their  pro¬ 
clamation  of  treason  were  recalled,  he  would  likewise 
recall  his.  The  two  Houses  then  desired  him  to  put 
away  his  evil  councillors,  and  return  to  his  parliament ; 
voting  that  the  arms  of  the  parliament,  for  the  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  should  not  be  abandoned 
till  delinquents  were  brought  to  justice,  and  their  estates 
rendered  hable  for  the  debts  of  the  commonwealth- 
debts  which  their  wickedness  had  been  the  cause  of  in¬ 
curring.  A  petition  of  similar  import  was  presented  at 

the  same  time  * 


*  Whitelocke,  p.  62  et  seq. ;  Sidney 
Papers,  vol.  ii.  p-  667 ;  Clar. -HwA 
yoI.  iii.  p.  203  et  seq.  and  Appendix  r  ; 


Rush.  vol.  iv.  p.  786  et  seq. ;  vol.  v. 
p.  16  et  seq. ;  Husband  s  Col.  p.  6SI 
et  seq. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

After  this  fruitless  attempt  at  accommodation,  the  two 
Houses  justified  their  own  conduct,  and  exposed  that  of 
their  adversary,  by  declaration  to  the  kingdom.  They 
state  that  the  justness  of  those  fears  and  jealousies  which 
had  been  so  often  expressed  by  them,  relative  to  the 
king’s  intention  to  make  war  upon  the  parliament  and 
people  of  England,  were  now  fully  and  indisputably  esta¬ 
blished,  while  it  was  also  apparent  that  the  oaths,  pro¬ 
testations,  and  execrations,  published  in  his  name,  in 
which  that  intention  had  been  disavowed,  were  merely 
the  devices  of  wicked  councillors,  to  gain  time  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  designs  ;  that  it  was  now  evident 
that  the  war  involved  the  Protestant  religion  itself  as  well 
as  the  laws,  for  that  enormities  were  committed  by  the 
king’s  soldiers,  against  the  Protestant  party,  who  were 
denominated  Eoundheads,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
Puritans  by  the  clergy ;  that  arms  had  been  taken  from 
honest  gentlemen,  yeomen,  and  tradesmen,  which  had 
been  called  borrowing  them,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
desperadoes,  who  could  only  subsist  by  rapine  ;  that,  in 
the  face  of  those  vows  and  protestations  to  govern  accord¬ 
ing  to  law  which  had  been  circulated  throughout  the 
kingdom  to  mislead  the  people,  the  most  mischievous 
principles  of  tyranny  ever  invented  were  openly  practised 
— the  scheme  being  nothing  else  than  to  disarm  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  and  maintain  a  mercenary  army  by 
forced  contributions,  as  well  as  to  erect  a  provincial 
government  in  the  North.* 

Charles  briskly  carried  on  his  levies ;  and  though  he 
was  disappointed  in  a  supply  of  arms  dispatched  from 
Holland  by  the  queen,  by  the  vessel  which  contained  them 
being  intercepted  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  soon  obtained 
arms  by  taking  them  from  the  trained  bands,  and  ransack¬ 
ing  the  armouries  of  noblemen.  Men  of  highest  quality  in 
Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire,  supplied  him 


*  Husband’s  Col. 
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with  plate  and  -money.  He  soon,  therefore,  established  a 
mint,  and  issued  out  coin.  The  waggons  and  carriage-horses 
prepared  for  Ireland  were  seized  by  his  orders  at  Chester  as 
they  were  ready  for  embarkment.  Before  he  was  in  a  con¬ 
dition  vigorously  to  take  the  field,  he  resolved  to  march  to 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  assured  of  a  strong  party,  and 
which 'was  well  situated,  being  defended  by  the  Severn 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  opening  a  secure  passage 
into  Wales,  while  it  promised  him  Worcester  and  Chester. 

*  At  Wellington,  a  day’s  march  from  Shrewsbury,  he  made 
a  notable  protestation  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  After 
informing  his  soldiers  that,  on  the  other  side,  ‘  they  should 
meet  with  no  enemies  but  traitors,  most  of  them  Brownists, 
anabaptists,  and  atheists ,  such  who  desired  to  destroy  both 
church  and  state,  and  who  had  already  condemned  them 
to  ruin  for  being  loyal  to  him,’  he,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  uttered  a  protestation  in  these  words : — ‘  I  do 
promise,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  as  I  hope 
for  His  blessing  and  protection,  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  defend  and  maintain  the  true  reformed 

'■  Protestant  religion  established  in  the  church  of  England, 
and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  same  will  live  and  die. 
I  desire  to  govern  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  and 
that  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject  may  be  by 
them  preserved  with  the  same  care  as  my  own  just  rights. 
And,  if  it  please  God,  by  His  blessing  upon  His  army, 
raised  for  my  necessary  defence,  to  preserve  me  from  this 
rebellion,  I  do  solemnly  and  faithfully  promise,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  maintain  the  just  privileges  and  freedom 
of  parliament,  and  to  govern  by  the  known  laws  of  the 
land  to  the  utmost  of  my  power and,  particularly,  to 
observe  inviolably  the  laws  consented  to  by  me  this  pai- 
liament.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  this  time  of  war,  and  the 
great  necessity  and  straits  I  am  now  driven  to,  beget  any 
violation  of  those,  I  hope  it  shall  be  imputed  by  God  and 
men  to  the  authors  of  this  war,  not  to  me,  who  have  so 
earnestly  laboured  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  ot 
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this  kingdom.  When  I  willingly  fail  in  these  particulars, 

I  will  expect  no  aid  or  relief  from  any  man,  or  protection 
from  heaven.  But,  in  this  resolution,  I  hope  for  the 
cheerful  assistance  of  all  good  men,  and  am  confident  of 
God’s  blessing.’* 

Whoever  has  seriously  attended  to  the  preceding  nar¬ 
rative,  fortified  as  it  is  with  the  authority  of  Clarendon, 
who  not  only  inadvertently  developes  the  king’s  early 
determination  to  resort  to  arms  against  the  parliament, 
but  informs  us  that  he  passed  bills,  because  he  conceived 
he  had,  from  the  manner  of  their  passage  through  the 
Houses,  a  pretext  for  disregarding  them  as  null — will  be 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  character  of  a  prince  that 
could  thus  appeal  to  heaven,  and  invoke  the  divine  ven¬ 
geance  against  himself,  if  he  did  not  utter  the  truth,  or 
adhere  to  what  he  vowed,  when  he  was  conscious,  not 
only  of  having  already  belied  all  such  professions,  but  of 
entertaining  at  the  instant  purposes  fraught  with  the  direct 
destruction  of  the  principles  he  proclaimed.  Many,  how¬ 
ever,  were  deluded  both  with  the  substance  of  this  pro¬ 
testation  and  the  solemnity  with  which  it  was  pronounced, 
and  the  levies  went  on  with  additional  briskness.  But 
though  people  at  a  distance,  and  such  as  from  their  situa¬ 
tion  were  incapable  of  penetrating  through  this  specious 
disguise,  were  deceived,  the  nobility  around  were  not  to 
be  imposed  upon.  They  well  perceived  that  the  Papistical 
party  would  reap  the  benefit  of  success,  and  themselves, 
who  had  contributed  to  it,  be  exposed  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  monarch  and  that  body,  because  they  stubbornly 
refused  to  second  all  his  pernicious  views.  Yet  Charles 
solemnly  denied  that,  except  in  a  few  particular  individuals, 
he  employed  or  countenanced  Catholics,  and  absurdly  re¬ 
torted  the  charge  upon  his  adversaries,  as  if  they  either 
could,  or  durst,  attempt  such  a  project.^ 

*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  220  et  seq.  against  his  prince,  the  sin  against  the 
This  writer  declares  the  sin  of  a  mi-  Holy  Ghost. 

nister,  or  clergyman,  turning  rebel  f  See  his  insincere  and  pertina- 
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In  a  short  time,  Charles  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
10,000  foot,  1500  dragoons,  and  2000  ordinary  horse. 
His  army  was  likewise  on  the  increase ;  and  a  trifling 
advantage  gained  near  Worcester  by  Prince  Rupert  elated 
the  army,  as  well  as  the  king,  with  the  idea  that  they 
should  be  able  to  march  to  London  without  opposition. 
Rupert  had  surprised  some  of  the  parliamentary  troops  in 
a  defile,  and  killed  about  thirty  of  them  ;  and  this  trifling 
skirmish  being  magnified  into  a  vast  adventure,  as  augur¬ 
ing  future  success,  overcame  the  fear  inspired  by  the 
ominous  fall  of  the  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  uplifted 
them  with  the  notion  that  the  name  of  Rupert  was  from 
that  moment  terrible  to  their  adversaries.1* 

To  raise  money,  the  parliament  issued  orders  for  loans, 
by  contributing  plate,  money,  &c.  Nor  did  the  citizens 
of  London  alone  testify  their  zeal  in  the  success.  The 
females  exemplified  theirs  by  bringing  their  very  trinkets 
into  the  common  stock.  The  supreme  council  also  by 


clous  denials  on  this  head  in  his  decla¬ 
rations,  &c.  In  his  instructions  for 
the  commission  of  array,  issued  on 
August  29,  1642,  he  commands  the 
disarming  of  all  Popish  recusants, 
&c.  (Hush.  Col.  1643,  p.  582).  In 
his  declaration  of  October  23,  1643, 
he  accuses  the  parliament  of  being 
so  inclined  to  favour  the  Papists,  that 
they  proposed  to  repeal  all  the  penal 
laws,  would  the  Romanists  join  them. 
‘Yet/  says  he,  ‘neither  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  our  condition,  nor  the  other 
arts  used  against  us,  could  prevail 
with  us  to  invite  those  of  that  reli¬ 
gion  to  come  to  our  succour,  or  recall 
our  proclamation  which  forbade 
them  to  do  so.’  He  admits  that  he  had 
employed  a  few  whose  eminent  abili¬ 
ties,  command,  and  conduct,  and 
moderate  dispositions  hath  moved  us 
in  this  great  necessity  to  employ 
them  in  this  service;  but  charges 
the  parliament  with  indifferently 
employing  men  of  all  religions,  and 
having  a  greater  number  of  Papists 
in  their  service  than  he  ( Ibid . 


pp.  647-48).  Yet,  so  early  as  Sep¬ 
tember  23, 1642,  he  thus  writes  to  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle :  —  ‘  Newcastel — 
This  is  to  tell  you  that  this  rebellion 
is  growin’  to  that  height  that  I  must 
not  looke  what  opinion  men  ar  who  at 
this  tyme  ar  willing  and  able  to  serve 
me.  Therefore  I  doe  not  only  per- 
mitt,  but  command  you,  to  make  use 
of  all  my  loving  subjects’  services, 
without  examining  their  contienses 
(more  than  their  loyalty  to  me)  as 
you  shall  fynde  most  to  conduce  to 
the  upholding  of  my  just  regal  power. 
So  I  rest,’  &c.  (Ellis’s  Col.  vol.  iii. 
p.  291).  I  had  in  my  first  edition, 
long  anterior  to  Mr.  Ellis’s  publica¬ 
tion,  given  this  document  from  Ay  so. 
MSS.  4161,  No.  of  vol.  69,  Brit.Mus. 
I  have  of  course  particularly  seen  the 
original  since. 

*  Sidney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  667 ; 
Husband’s  Col. ;  Clar.  vol.  iii.  pp.  188 
et  seq.,  n.  233  et  seq.,  251  et  seq.,  n. 
253  et  seq.,  25  et  seq ;  Ru«h.  vol.  v. 
pp.  23,  24. 
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ordinance  appropriated  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  pound¬ 
age,*  in  spite  of  the  royal  endeavours  to  obtain  them. 
Another  step  has  been  differently  viewed.  We  have  seen 
how  Charles  afforded  an  invincible  proof  of  his  feelings 
in  regard  to  Ireland,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  parliament  in 
not  trusting  him,  by  seizing  for  his  own  use,  against  the 
people  of  England,  the  military  stores,  &c.,  provided  for 
that  devoted  country.  The  Houses,  by  having  taken  in 
loan  100,000/.  out  of  400,000/.  which  had  been  voted 
for  the  relief  of  that  country, f  provoked  the  bitterest 
invectives  from  the  royalist  party,  as,  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  own  ambitious  schemes,  having  acted  not  only  with 
indifference,  but  with  the  grossest  injustice,  towards  that 
unhappy  island ;  nor  have  certain  historians  hesitated  to 
condemn  the  act  as  at  least  equally  indefensible  with  the 
conduct  of  the  king  in  seizing  upon  the  horses,  waggons, 
and  other  things  which  had  been  provided  for  that  ser¬ 
vice.  But  the  idea  proceeds  upon  the  erroneous  assump¬ 
tion,  that  this  was  merely  a  struggle  for  power  between 
Charles  Stuart  and  a  set  of  men  called  the  parliament ; 
whereas  both  could  not  justly  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  trustees  for  the  public.  If  the  parliament 
betrayed  its  trust,  the  king  was  certainly  called  upon  as  a 
joint  trustee  to  interpose  for  the  public  good ;  and  if  this 
could  be  established  to  have  been  the  part  he  performed, 
his  seizure  of  the  horses,  &c.  provided  for  Ireland  must 
be  pronounced  laudable,  since  surely  the  people  of  England 
could  never  intend  to  serve  the  sister  isle  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  ruin.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  in  this  struggle  discharged  its  duty  to  its  constituents 
in  defeating  the  designs  of  the  sovereign  to  overturn  their 
laws  and  liberties,  then  it  cannot  be  considered  as  distinct 
from  the  community  which  it  represented;  and  as  the 
nation’s  first  object  must  have  been  the  preservation  of 
the  general  rights  and  safety,  against  a  prince  who  availed 


*  Cobbett’s  Pari.  TIist.  yol.  ii. 
p.  1479 ;  Husband’s  Col. 


t  Cobbett’s  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ii, 
p.  1443  et  seq. 
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himself  of  the  limited  authority  entrusted  to  him,  to  sub¬ 
vert  all  that  he  was  appointed  to  defend,  parliament 
was  imperiously  called  upon,  as  trustee  for  the  public,  to 
employ  the  people’s  own  money  in  the  people’s  own 
defence.* 

The  Earl  of  Esses,  who  had  been  bred  a  soldier  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  was  deemed  fitted  by  experience  for 
the  office  of  general,  as  well  as  calculated  to  grace  the 
cause  by  Iris  character  and  rank  in  the  peerage,  was  ap- 
f  pointed  to  the  command  of  the  parliamentary  army. 
Having  obtained  his  instructions,  he  set  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  military,  which  amounted  to  about  15,000. 
Hampden,  Hollis,  and  other  leading  men,  entered  into  the 
service  as  colonels.  The  general’s  instructions  were,  that 
he  should,  before  proceeding  to  fight,  present  a  petition 
to  the  king,  praying  him  to  dissolve  his  army,  and  return 
to  his  parliament;  and  assuring  him  that,  if  he  complied 
with  the  requisition,  all  the  forces  but  those  which  might 
be  necessary  to  secure  his  return  should  be  disbanded  : 
l  but  that  if  his  majesty  refused  accommodation,  then  the 
general  should  fight  his  army,  and  rescue  him  and  his 
sons  from  his  malignant  advisers,  and  that  he  should 
proclaim  a  pardon  to  all  who  should  withdraw  from  the 
king — with  the  exception  of  Richmond,  Cumberland, 
Newcastle,  Rivers,  Caernarvon,  Newark,  Falkland,  Nichols, 
Porter,  and  Hyde.f 

When  Essex  sent  a  message  to  Charles  about  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  petition,  he  was  apprised  that,  if  it  were 
delivered  by  any  who  stood  accused  by  his  majesty  of 
*  high  treason,  it  should  be  instantly  rejected ;  and  the 
answer  put  an  end  to  all  negotiation.  The  king  marched 
towards  London,  intending  to  reduce  some  places  in  his 


*  Rush.  yoI.  iv.  p.  743  ;  vol.  v. 
pp.  13,  14;  Wbitelocke,  p.  61; 
May,  lib.  ii.  pp.  65,  66 ;  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Histories.  Oliver  Cromwell  per- 
f  formed  a  notable  service  by  prevent¬ 
ing  tbe  University  of  Oxford  from 

VOL.  III. 


sending  tbeir  plate  to  tbe  king 
(Cobbett’s  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  1453 ; 
May,  bb.  iii.  p.  74). 

t  Wbitelocke,  p.  62  et  seq. ;  May, 
lib.  ii.  cb.  5,  lib.  iii.  p.  5  et  seq. 
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Way,  and  Essex  followed  him  :  blit,  so  imperfect  was  the 
military  art,  that  both  parties  continned  their  march  foi 
ten  days  within  twenty  miles  of  each  other,  without 
intelligence  of  each  other’s  motions. 

It  was  at  midnight,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  that 
Charles,  while  he  intended  to  besiege  Banbury  Castle, 
was  surprised  by  notice  that  Essex  was  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Upon  this  intelligence,  he  changed  his  motions, 
and  resolved  upon  an  immediate  battle.  His  troops  had 
been  harassed  by  long  marches,  and  some  advised  him  to 
defer  the  engagement  for  another  day,  that  the  army 
might  be  refreshed ;  but  as  the  royal  party,  particularly 
the  foot,  had  lived  at  free  quarters  wherever  they  went, 
and  the  country  was  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from 
principle,  hostile  to  them,  it  was  unsafe  to  spend  time 
there.*  There  was  still  a  stronger  reason  for  hazarding 
an  engagement  instantly, — that  a  great  portion  of  the 
parliamentary  army,  with  the  baggage,  was  about  a  day’s 
march  behind  the  main  body,  and  the  latter  might  be 
vanquished  before  the  rest  arrived.  Besides,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  many  of  the  parliamentary  officers  would 
desert  to  the  king.f  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  the  royal  army  :  according  to  some  accounts 
it  was  18,000  strong,  and  it  undoubtedly  was  about 
12,000.  But  though  the  Boyalists  prudently  declined  to 
specify  their  number,  yet,  to  magnify  the  victory  which 
they  as  well  as  the  other  party  pretended  to  have 
gained,  they  declared  themselves  inferior  to  their  adver¬ 
saries.  The  army  under  Essex  scarcely  exceeded  10,000. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  Edgehill,  on  the  borders  of 
Warwickshire,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Keinton ;  and 
the  royal  army  occupied  the  height.  The  greater  part 
of  the  king’s  horse,  under  the  command  of  Bupert,  was 
placed  on  the  right  wing,  and  it  had  the  advantage  of 

*  Sidney  Papers,  p.  068,  about  the  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  272  et  seq.  and  Ap- 
foot  living  at  free  quarters.  Claren-  pendix  I ;  May,  lib.  ii.  p.  3). 
don  is,  as  usual,  disingenuous  (see  +  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  269. 
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the  wind  as  well  as  the  eminence.  The  chief  of  the  par¬ 
liament’s  horse  was  also  stationed  on  the  right,  under  the  . 
command  of  Sir  William  Balfour,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton, 
Lord  Pielding,  and  Colonel  Hurry.  The  left  wing  was 
commanded  by  a  Scotsman,  Commissary- General  Eamsay. 
The  wing  opposed  to  Eupert  was  thus  inferior,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  wind  it  was  too  much  extended. 
This,  with  a  very  adverse  circumstance,  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  whole  army.  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue, 
an  Irishman,  who  had  lately  been  engaged  to  serve 
against  the  insurgents  of  his  native  country,  had  entered 
into  the  parliament’s  army,  and  having  determined  to 
desert  to  the  king  on  the  first  opportunity,  now  availed 
himself  of  his  station  in  front  of  the  left  wing  to  perpetrate 
his  treacherous  purpose.  At  the  very  outset  he  ordered 
his  men,  whom  he  had  previously  corrupted,  to  fire  their 
pistols  on  the  ground,  and  join  the  opposite  side.  The 
whole  troop  went  over  on  the  first  brush,  though  seven¬ 
teen  of  them  suffered  the  just  reward  of  their  treachery, 
in  being  afterwards,  from  their  uniform,  killed  through 
mistake  by  the  Eoyalists.  So  unexpected  a  desertion  not 
only  weakened  the  left  wing,  which  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  at  the  first,  but  threw  a  weight  into  the  opposite 
scale,  while  it  spread  all  around  distrust  of  each  other  s 
intentions.  Eupert,  in  the  meantime,  drove  furiously  on, 
and  put  the  horse  to  flight :  the  foot  opening  to  receive 
their  own  body,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  rout 
of  that  wing  became  universal.  Had  Eupert  known  how 
to  use  his  success,  the  circumstance  might  have  pioved 
fatal ;  but  his  rashness,  together  with  a  bad  arrangement 
in  the  command,  saved  his  enemies.  As  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  king,  he  had  insisted  on  receiving  no  orders  but 
from  his  majesty  himself,  though  the  command  of  the 
army  had  been  devolved  upon  the  Earl  of  Lindsay ,  ant 
thus  the  commander-in-chief  had  no  control  over  tie 
best  part  of  the  troops,  while  jealousies  and  heart-burn¬ 
ings  were  immediately  engendered.  In  this  way  luiper 
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chap,  was  left  to  liis  own  rashness  ;  and  instead  of  wheeling 

_ ^ _ ,  about  upon  another  part  of  the  enemy’s  line,  while  he 

sent  a  small  body  to  prevent  the  horse  from  rallying,  he 
needlessly  pursued  them  with  his  whole  body  for  nearly 
three  miles,  and  allowed  the  men  to  plunder,  thus  leaving 
the  king’s  main  force  destitute  of  such  a  considerable 
portion  of  cavalry,  and  affording  even  the  parliament’s 
foot  of  that  wing  time  to  rally,  which,  under  Hollis,  they 
soon  accomplished.  In  the  meantime,  the  conflict  on 
the  king’s  right  wing  had  been  attended  with  a  very  r 
different  result.  His  horse  was  routed  ;  and  as  Essex  had 
thrown  his  greatest  strength  of  foot  into  the  centre,  he 
seized  the  critical  moment  of  a  general  attack  in  front, 
while  Balfour  with  the  cavalry  opposed  the  royal  forces 
in  rear.  Thus  beset,  the  king’s  army  gave  way  in  spite 
of  all  the  exertions  of  Lindsay,  who  performed  the  part 
of  a  good  general ;  and  Charles  soon  found  himself  in 
extremities.  Bupert,  on  his  return  from  an  unnecessary 
pursuit,  beheld  every  prospect  of  a  defeat  instead  of  a 
victory,  and  he  coidd  not  again  bring  up  his  exhausted  -• 
troops  to  the  engagement.  Lindsay,  covered  with  wounds, 
fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  died  that  evening ;  while 
many  others  of  distinction  were  either  slain  or  taken,  and 
had  not  night  interposed,  the  whole  royal  army  must 
have  been  routed.  The  battle  began  at  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  shortness  of  the  day  at  that  season  proved 
the  safety  of  the  king’s  army.  Even  his  standard  had 
been  taken,  and  his  standard-bearer  slain  ;  but  by  an 
odd  adventure  it  was  recovered.  Essex,  to  whom  it  had 
been  brought,  committed  it  to  the  custody  of  his  secre¬ 
tary,  and  two  Loyalists,  having  assumed  the  uniform  of 
their  enemies,  went  to  the  secretary,  and  pretending  that 
it  was  unfit  for  a  gownman  to  carry  a  standard,  obtained 
the  custody  of  it,  with  which  they  galloped  off  to  their 
own  body.  One  of  them  was  knighted  for  liis  gallantry.* 

*  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  33  etseq.-,  Clar.  dixl.  Clarendon  tells  us  a  mighty  fine  l 

Hist.  yol.  iii.  p.  273  et  scq.  and  Appen-  story  about  Sir  AVm.  Le  Neve,  Cla- 
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On  the  following  morning,  Hampden,  with  three  or 
four  thousand  fresh  troops,  joined  Essex,  and  strenuously 
advised  to  follow  up  the  present  advantage.  Had  his 
advice  been  taken,  success,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
been  inevitable  ;  but  Essex,  if  he  really  desired  to  see 
such  a  termination  to  hostilities,  was  no  less  cautious  as 
a  general,  than  unquestionably  brave  in  his  own  person ; 
and  reposing  confidence  only  in  men  accustomed  to  war, 
consulted  with  Colonel  Halbier  and  other  old  soldiers, 
U  who,  as  their  routine  discipline  did  not  admit  of  such 
ardent  motions,  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  general  to 
decline  any  further  engagement.*  Nay,  he  was  satisfied 
to  retreat  towards  Coventry,  leaving  the  king  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  master  of  the  field;  and  Charles  now  uninterrup¬ 
tedly  pursued  his  original  intention  of  investing  Ban¬ 
bury  Castle,  which  surrendered  without  resistance,  though 
garrisoned  with  1000  men.f  Both  parties  claimed  the 
victory  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and  publicly  gave  thanks 
for  it  to  God.  There  fell  on  both  sides  from  5000  to 
6000  men  ;  and  it  was  remarked  as  singular,  that,  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month  in  the  preceding  year,  the  Irish 
insurrection  broke  out,j  Some  runaways  on  the  par¬ 
liament’s  side,  who  had  seen  everything  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  cowardly  fears,  reported  a  complete 
rout,  and  the  intelligence  spread  consternation  through 
the  metropolis,  while  it  emboldened  the  king  s  secret 
friends,  and  even  effected  a  change  upon  the  language  of 
many  who  had  been  previously  inclined  towards  the 
liberal  side.  But  the  truth  soon  relieved  the  fears  of  the 
well-disposed,  and  quieted  their  secret  enemies,  while  it 
confirmed  the  wavering. 

Essex  marched  to  Coventry,  leaving  the  king  to  pursue 


rencieux  king-at-arms,  having  been, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  pre¬ 
vented  from  entering  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  army  with  his  eyes  open,  and 
reading  to  the  soldiers  a  proclama¬ 
tion  from  the  king,  requiring  them  in 


duty  to  desist  from  the  war  ( Ibid . ; 
Carte’s  Letters ,  vol.  i.  p.  9  et  se(l-  > 
May,  lib.  iii.  p.  15  et  seq.). 

*■  Whitelocke,  p.  64. 
t  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  296  et  seq. 
+  May,  lib.  iii.  p.  24. 
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his  own  course  towards  Oxford ;  and  as  Prince  Eupert 
began  to  make  incursions  with  his  horse  upon  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  the  parliament  called  up  their  own 
forces  as  a  guard.  The  general  was  honourably  received 
at  Westminster.  The  parliament  voted  him  5000/.,  and 
complimented  him  upon  his  acceptable  service  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Edgehill.  But  it  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
cruit  his  army  ;  and,  to  procure  men  the  more  readily, 
the  parliament  immediately  ordained  that  all  apprentices 
who  entered  the  service  should  not  forfeit  their  privi-  V 
leges  in  regard  to  their  indentures,  but  that  their  sureties 
should  be  relieved,  and  the  time  of  the  young  men  spent 
in  that  army  be  counted  as  if  they  still  continued  in  the 
employment  of  their  masters.  Many  enlisted ;  and  thus 
the  army  was  recruited  with  active,  intelligent  young  men, 
full  of  the  adventurous  spirit  becoming  soldiers. 

The  king  also  recruited  his  army ;  but  he  brought  no 
credit  to  his  cause  by  enlisting  the  Papists  of  Lanca¬ 
shire.* 

Eupert  ranged  over  the  country  with  his  horse,  which  \ 
committed  unheard-of  insolencies.  Whitelocke  informs 
us  that  his  house  was  taken  possession  of  by  about  1000 
horse,  under  Sir  John  Byron  and  his  brother,  and  that 
these  gentlemen  were  kind  enough  to  order  the  soldiers 
to  abstain  from  insolence  and  plunder ;  but  that  such 
was  the  state  of  discipline,  that  the  loose  soldiery  com¬ 
mitted  every  outrage.  ‘  They  consumed  whatever  they 
could  find  of  meat  or  liquor;  lighted  their  pipes  with 
the  choicest  manuscripts,  and  even  the  title-deeds  of  his 
estates  ;  littered  their  horses  with  sheaves  of  wheat ;  * 

broke  down  his  fences  ;  cut  his  beds,  and  let  out  the 
feathers,  that  they  might  carry  off  the  ticking;  and 
left  no  sort  of  linen  or  household  stuff.  They  took  his 
horses,  and,  in  a  word,  committed  all  the  mischief  and 
spoil  that  malice  could  provoke  barbarous  enemies  to 


*  Whitelocke,  p.  64 ;  Rush.  vol.  v.  pp.  49,  59. 
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commit.”*  The  imprudence  of  tolerating  such  licentious-  chap. 
ness  was  only  equalled  by  the  wickedness.  It  corrupted  - — T — - 
the  army,  and  farther  alienated  the  people. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Charles  to  march  to  London  ;  Attack  on 
and  as  he  approached  he  proclaimed  a  pardon  upon  Nov.  i2) 
submission.  The  parliament,  anxious  still  to  rescue  the 
country  from  the  horrors  incident  to  civil  war,  voted  an 
address  for  peace,  and  desired  a  safe-conduct  for  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Pembroke,  Lord  Wenman, 

Mr.  Pierpoint  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston),  Sir  John 
Evelyn,  and  Sir  John  Hippesley.  But  the  king  refused 
to  grant  a  safe  pass  to  Evelyn,  on  the  ground  of  his 
having  been  already  proclaimed  a  traitor ;  and  the  two 
Houses  were  so  inflamed,  that  they  voted  this  to  be  a 
refusal  of  the  treaty ;  yet  the  more  moderate  ultimately 
succeeded  in  having  the  vote  rescinded,  and  a  commission 
granted  exclusive  of  that  gentleman.  They  petitioned 
the  monarch  to  take  up  his  residence  in  London  till  the 
terms  were  adjusted ;  and  he  appointed  Windsor  :  but 
as  all  thoughts  of  a  treaty  were  precluded  by  the  promise 
to  the  queen,  and  his  own  headstrong  preconcerted  reso¬ 
lutions,  he  only  listened  to  accommodation  that  he  might 
destroy  his  parliament  in  the  moment  of  false  security. 

The  two  Houses  no  sooner  proposed  a  treaty,  than  they 
issued  out  orders  to  their  troops  for  a  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  and  now  dispatched  a  messenger  to  determine 
upon  a  regular  truce.  But  Charles,  who,  though  the 
messenger  for  the  treaty  had  not  arrived,  was  aware  of 
the  pacific  disposition  of  his  adversaries,  and  had  learned 
that  their  artillery  was  at  Brentford  without  a  sufficient 
p’uard  while  the  troops,  confident  of  a  mutual  cessation, 
were  quite  unprepared,  conceived  that  he  had  now  a 
grand  chance  of  making  himself  master  of  tlieir  artillery 
and  marching  directly  to  tire  city.  A  thick  fog  favoured 
the  enterprise.  The  royal  army  marched  unseen,  and 


*  WMtelocke,  p.  65. 
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reached  Brentford  before  their  approach  was  suspected. 
To  deceive  the  parliament,  he  sent  a  messenger,  a  very 
little  before  him,  to  Westminster,  to  inform  both  Houses, 
that  having  understood  Essex  had  drawn  out  his  troops, 
he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  advance  to  Brentford. 
Luckily  for  the  parliament,  there  were  stationed  there 
two  regiments  of  foot,  the  one  commanded  by  Hampden, 
the  other  (which  was  first  attacked)  by  Hollis,  and  a 
small  one  of  horse.  The  foot,  though  so  few  in  number, 
effectually  opposed  the  march  of  the  king’s  forces  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  saved  the  artillery. 
The  noise  of  the  firing  spread  the  alarm,  and  other  troops, 
which,  most  fortunately,  were  at  the  very  time  mustered 
in  Chelsea  fields,  were  brought  to  their  assistance.  Before 
their  arrival,  however,  the  small  party  were  quite  en¬ 
compassed  by  the  enemy ;  and  when  they  understood 
that  their  services  were  no  longer  required  to  save  the 
artillery,  the  city,  and  indeed  the  cause,  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  river  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank  ;  but  this  proved  fatal  to  many,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  were  rescued  from  the  water  as  the 
captives  of  their  adversaries.  In  the  meantime  the 
king’s  soldiers  committed  the  greatest  rapine  and  violence 
upon  the  town. 

Next  morning  the  trained  bands  were  called  out  of  the 
city,  and  by  the  activity  of  Pennington,  the  lord  mayor, 
and  the  officers  of  the  militia,  were  brought  into  the  field 
in  spite  of  opposition.  These  troops  marched  with  alacrity 
under  Skippon, — the  only  old  soldier  who  maintained 
his  character  during  the  war.  His  rhetoric  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  though  homely,  is  said  to  have  been  persuasive  with 
the  men  : — ‘  Come,  my  boys,  my  brave  boys,  let  us  pray 
heartily  and  fight  heartily  ;  I  will  run  the  same  fortunes 
and  hazards  with  you :  remember  the  cause  is  for  God 
and  for  the  defence  of  yourselves,  your  wives,  and  chil¬ 
dren : — Come,  my  honest,  brave  boys,  pray  heartily,  and 
fight  heartily,  and  God  will  bless  us.’ 
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About  3000  of  the  parliament’s  army  were  quartered 
at  Kingston,  and  Essex  was  advised  by  the  new  adven¬ 
turous  officers  to  order  them  to  Hounslow,  that  they 
might  take  the  king  in  rear,  while  he  advanced  with  the 
main  body  in  front ;  and  had  the  plan  been  adopted,  it 
would  most  likely  have  been  crowned  with  success.  But 
Dalbier,  Sir  John  Merick,  and  other  old  soldiers,  recom¬ 
mended  an  opposite  course — that  of  marching  them 
round  by  London  Bridge  to  join  the  main  body ;  and  as 
:  their  advice  was  followed,  the  troops  were  exhausted 
with  fatigue  when  they  should  have  been  ready  for 
action. 

The  whole  parliamentary  army  were  drawn  out  on 
Turnham  Green,  about  a  mile  from  Brentford,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  24,000  men,  as  stout,  gallant,  well-habited,  and 
armed,  says  Whitelocke,  as  ever  were  to  be  seen  in  any 
army,  and  apparently  in  the  highest  spirits  for  battle. 
It  was  now  resolved  on  to  divide  the  army,  and  send  one 
detachment  by  Acton  Hill  to  attack  the  king’s  forces  in 
rear,  while  Essex  with  the  main  body  assailed  them  in 
front ;  and  Hampden,  ever  ready  for  a  hazardous  enter¬ 
prise,  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  march  by  Acton 
Hill ;  but  the  detachment,  after  it  had  proceeded  about 
a  mile,  and  the  scheme  was  ripe  for  execution,  received 
a  countermand.  A  consultation  was  then  held,  whether 
the  army  should  advance ;  and  most  of  the  parhament 
men  and  gentlemen,  who  were  officers,  were  decidedly 
for  immediate  action  :  but  the  old  soldiers  of  fortune 
opposed  it,  and  Essex  embraced  their  opinion,  by  which 
Charles  was  allowed  to  draw  off  even  his  baggage  and 
ordnance.  When  the  troops  had  been  regaled  with  good 
cheer  from  the  city,  another  consultation  was  held  as  to 
the  propriety  of  pursuing  the  enemy ; .  and  again  the 
advice  of  the  old  soldiers  prevailed  against  the  general 
opinion,  which  was  strenuously  urged.  The  reasons 
assigned  by  the  old  soldiers  were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  their  habits  :  that  it  was  hazardous 
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to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  that  the  army  had  already 
reaped  honour  enough  in  having  frustrated  the  royal 
project,  and  obliged  the  king  to  retreat.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  confessed  by  some  of  the  royalist  party,  that  as 
their  bullets  were  nearly  exhausted — the  real  cause  of 
their  retreat — they  could  not  have  maintained  the  con¬ 
test  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Charles  returned  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  assured  of  the  support  of  the 
university,  though  the  townsmen  were  less  friendly  in¬ 
clined.*  *. 

The  proceeding  at  Brentford  excited  the  utmost  ab¬ 
horrence  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  declaimed  against 
as  full  of  perfidy  during  a  treaty ;  and  the  inhabitants 
trembled  at  the  recollection  of  the  danger  they  had 
escaped,  as  they  understood  that  the  city  would  have 
been  given  up  to  plunder — an  idea  confirmed  by  what 
occurred  at  Brentford,  and  which  is  faintly  denied  by 
Clarendon,  who  admits  that  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  restrain  the  troops.  Charles  made  a  twofold 
defence  of  himself :  1st,  that  there  was  no  actual  cessa-  , 
tion  of  hostilities ;  2ndly,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  enter 
the  city.  As  these  grounds  are  irreconcilable,  he  ought 
to  have  confined  himself  to  the  first,  though  it  would 
have  proceeded  with  a  better  grace  from  a  general  en¬ 
gaged  in  hostilities  between  contending  nations,  than  from 
a  king  who  had  drawn  the  sword  against  his  own  people, 
to  whom,  as  a  father,  he  professed  a  desire  of  reconcile¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  had  virtu¬ 
ally  acknowledged  the  understanding  as  to  a  cessation  by 
the  perfidious  message  which  he  sent  to  the  parliament,  A 
apologising  for  his  advance.  But  the  second  ground, 
which  destroys  the  first,  though  accompanied  with  ap¬ 
peals  to  heaven  for  his  sincerity,  was  calculated  to  sink 
his  own  character,  not  to  gain  belief.  His  grand  object 

*  Husb.  Col.  p.  733  et  seq. ;  White-  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  Ayscough,  4162; 
loclie,  pp.  65,  66  ;  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  56  Letter  to  Lord  Fairfax  from  the  Corn¬ 
ed  seq.  ]  Olar.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  327  et  seq. ;  mittee  of  Safety,  November  15. 
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had  always  been  (if  we  can  excuse  his  recourse  to  arms 
at  all,  we  must  allow  that  it  was  a  wise  one)  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  capital ;  and  if  there  were  no  under¬ 
standing  of  a  cessation,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
motive  for  his  stopping  short  almost  at  the  gates.* 

The  hope  of  accommodation  now  was  more  remote 
than  ever.  Twice,  even  after  Essex  had  been  furnished 
with  full  instructions,  had  the  royal  army  been  in  the 
power  of  the  parliament’s  ;  but  the  opportunities  had 
been  lost;  and,  as  the  contributions  which  had  been 
calculated  as  sufficient  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion 
were  expended,  it  became  necessary  to  raise  money  by 
general  assessments.  These  were  accordingly  imposed 
by  ordinance,  and,  as  was  to  have  been  anticipated,  the 
proceeding,  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  opposite 
party,  was  denounced  with  every  odious  epithet  as  down¬ 
right  plunder.  The  Royalist — or,  as  it  was  denominated 
by  the  parliament,  the  Malignant — party,  too,  hoped  to 
have  been  liberated  from  contribution.  New  taxes  upon 
a  people  that  had  already  borne  so  much,  were  not 
expected  to  be  popular,  and  the  king  supposed  that  they 
would  alienate  the  public  affections  from  his  adversaries  , 
but,  to  his  disappointment,  the  city,  the  grand  source  of 
wealth,  continued  staunch  to  the  parliament,  and  declared 
against  a  treaty,  while  the  people  in  general  deeply 
resented  the  irregularities  and  rapines  of  his  troops. 
Another  ordinance  was  passed  for  fitting  out  ships  to 
intercept  foreign  supplies  to  the  king.f  In  the  Upper 
House,  subscriptions  were  entered  into  for  supporting  the 
army,  and  the  example  was  recommended  to  the  Com¬ 
mons.  J 

At  every  step  the  two  Houses  proposed  acconnnoda- 


*  See  Clar.  Hist.v ol.  iii.  pp.  320  n., 
330  et  seq. ;  and  Hush.  Col.  The  paper 
was  the  production  of  Falkland. 
This  declaration  and  the  answer  to 
the  nineteen  propositions  were  the 
only  two  drawn  by  Hyde  ;  Clar.  iu. 


p.  320  n. 

t  Rush.  vol.  y.  pp.  84,  85. 

X  Cobbett’s  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii. 
p.  14  et  seq.-,  Rush.  yol.  v.  p.  71 
et  seq. ;  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  69  et 
seq.,  334—369  et  seq. 
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tion ;  and  another  petition  was  now  presented  to  the 
-  king,  praying  him  to  desert  his  army  and  to  return  to 
them  :  but  the  proposal  was  rejected  with  disdain. 
Charles  had  indeed  cause  to  be  more  elated  than  ever. 

He  expected  officers,  ammunition,  and  money  from  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  assistance  of  troops  and  money  from 
Denmark.  Letters  to  this  effect  were  intercepted,  and, 
in  the  face  of  those  numerous  appeals  to  heaven  with 
which  the  truth  was  denied,  confirmed  the  parliament’s 
information  on  that  subject.*  In  the  North  the  Earl  of  *- 
Newcastle  had  raised  considerable  forces  for  the  kino- 

o’ 

having  for  their  support  levied  contributions  at  pleasure, 
and  had  likewise  associated  the  counties  of  Cumberland, 
Northumberland,  and  Durham  for  the  royal  cause.  Fer- 
dinando,  Lord  Fairfax,  whose  estate  lay  in  Yorkshire, 
and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  great  influence  in  the 
North,  was  appointed  by  Essex  general  of  that  district, 
but  he  with  difficulty  kept  his  ground  against  the  earl. 
Coring  having  landed  with  the  queen’s  standard,  and  a 
great  number  of  officers,  together  with  a  large  stock  of  \ 
ammunition,  had  joined  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who 
carried  the  town  of  which  he  bore  the  title,  while  the 
king  looked  for  the  most  overwhelming  aid  from  both 
Ireland  and  Scotland.^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  opposite  party  was  not  idle. 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Hertford,  Cambridge,  and  Ely, 
were  associated  for  the  parliament,  by  Lord  Grey  of 
Wark,  Derby  and  other  counties  by  Lord  Say ;  and  the 
plan,  once  fairly  begun  on  both  sides,  went  on  rapidly. 
Wherever  the  property  of  the  counties  chiefly  belonged 
to  a  few  of  the  great  aristocracy  who  joined  the  king, 
the  Loyalists,  were  successful.  In  most,  where  the  land 
was  .  more  divided,  the  parliament  interest  prevailed  ; 
and  in  the  towns  it  experienced  small  opposition.  It  is 
remarkable  that  it  was  chiefly  in  the  North  and  in  Wales 


*  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  65-69. 
t  Whitelocke,  p.  66;  Clar.  Hist. 


vol.  iii.  pp.  102-119  ctseq.,  imetseq., 
442  et  seq. 
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tliat  the  royalist  associations  were  formed,  and  that  in 
these  quarters  the  Catholic  religion  was  prevalent.  In 
military  operations,  too,  the  parliament  had  considerable 
success :  Winchester  and  Chichester  were  carried  by  its 
army ;  and  600  of  the  king’s  troops  were  routed  at 
Malton  in  the  North.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  too,  the  son  of 
Lord  Fairfax,  began  to  show  his  talents  for  war,  and 
commenced  his  brilliant  career.  Leeds  was  carried  by 
him,  when  500  prisoners  fell  into  his  hands;  Wakefield 
^  and  Doncaster  also  surrendered  to  him.* 

Still  there  was  an  ardent  desire  for  peace.  The  city 
petitioned  his  majesty  on  the  subject,  professing  their 
loyalty,  and  their  grief  for  his  mistrust  of  them.  But 
peace  was  far  from  his  thoughts.  Independently  of 
other  resources,  he  calculated  on  great  aid  from  the 
Irish  insurgents,  with  whom  he  never  ceased  to  intrigue. 
The  answer  had  a  very  opposite  effect  from  what  was 
anticipated.  He  told  them  that  he  entertained  a  good 
opinion  of  many  of  them,  and  attributed  their  miscon¬ 
duct  to  a  few  desperate  characters  who,  though  without 
title  to  respect  either  from  wealth  or  virtue,  yet  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  city,  governed  against  the  will  of  the 
majority;  and  that  he  could  willingly  grant  a  pardon  to 
all  except  Pennington,  the  pretended  lord  mayor,  Venn, 
Foulke,  and  Manwaring.  He  concluded  with  a  threat 
against  all  who  continued  to  assist  his  adversaries,  either 
by  paying  taxes  or  otherwise.  When  this  answer  was 
returned,  a  committee  of  parliament  attended  the  com 
mon  council,  and  Pym  harangued  that  body  on  the 
t  monstrous  sacrifice— of  their  chief  magistrate  and  other 
respectable  citizens  —  which  was  demanded  of  them ; 
declaring  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  a  readiness  to 
five  and  die  with  the  city.  The  address  was  received 
witli  unmingled  acclamations  of  applause,  p 

*  Whitelocke,  p.  66  ;  Rush.  vol.  v.  Whitelocke,  p.  66;  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  in. 
p.  66  et  seq. ;  May,  lib.  ii.  o.  6.  P-  386  et  se(l- 

t  Rusk.  vol.  v.  p.  HO  et  seq.) 
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tion  at  Ox¬ 
ford. 


About  this  time  Charles  tried  to  reduce  the  kingdom 
by  another  device.  He  ordered  the  courts  of  justice  to 
be  adjourned  from  Westminster  to  Oxford,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  place  the  general  property  at  his  discretion,  as 
his  judges  could  there,  by  the  influence  of  himself  and 
his  army,  have  arraigned  and  condemned,  or  outlawed 
whom  he  pleased  :  but  the  attempt  was  resolutely  op¬ 
posed.* 

In  spite  of  former  miscarriages,  the  two  Houses  made 
another  and  a  great  effort  for  reconcilement ;  and  a  safe- 
conduct  was,  on  the  28th  of  January,  granted  by  the 
king  for  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  Holland,  and  Lords  Winman  and  Dungarvon, 
Sir  John  Holland,  Sir  William  Litton,  Pierpoint,  White- 
locke,  Edmund  Waller  the  poet,  and  Winwood.  On 
their  arrival  at  Oxford,  Waller  was  treated  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  respect,  Charles  having  told  him  that,  though 
last,  he  was  not  least  in  his  favour.  But  the  cause  of 
this  was  soon  afterwards  discovered  :  Waller  was  at  the 
time  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  betray  the  city.f  The 
propositions  from  the  two  Houses  were  that  the  king 
should  disband  his  army,  return  to  his  parliament,  leave 
delinquents  to  trial,  and  allow  Papists  to  be  disarmed  ; 
pass  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  with  other 
bills  for  the  reformation  of  religion,  &c.  ;  remove  malig¬ 
nant  councillors ;  settle  the  militia  according  to  the 
former  desire  of  the  parliament,  and  fill  up  the  offices 
with  the  individuals  whom  they  had  recommended ; 
pass  a  bill  to  clear  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members 
of  the  Commons ;  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  pala¬ 
tinate  ;  grant  a  general  pardon,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Digby,  and  some  others ;  and 
restore  to  their  offices  members  of  parliament  who 
had  been  displaced,  as  well  as  indemnify  their  losses. 
The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  that  his  revenue, 

*  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xii.  p.  141  et  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  535  et  seq. 
seq. ;  Cob.  Pari.  Hist.  yol.  iii.  pp.  65-6 ;  '  t  Whitelocke,  p.  67. 
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magazine,  towns,  ships,  and  forts,  should  be  restored  ; 
whatever  had  been  clone  contrary  to  his  right  recalled,  „ 
and  the  illegal  powers  arrogated  by  the  parliament  dis¬ 
claimed  ;  that,  though  he  would  readily  execute  all  laws 
concerning  Popery,  a  bill  should  be  passed  for  preserving 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  against  sectaries ;  that  all 
persons  excepted  out  of  the  general  pardon  should  be 
tried  by  their  peers ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  as  was 
prayed  for  by  the  parliament,  there  should  be  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.  Such  were  the  propositions  on  both  sides.* 
As  the  respective  terms  proposed  were  so  discordant, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  for  a  time  nothing  further  should 
have  been  done  towards  a  treaty.  In  the  interval,  hos¬ 
tilities  continued,  and  the  king’s  affairs  began  to  wear  a 
promising  aspect  ;  for  though  a  cessation  was  asked  by  the 
parliament,  and  seemingly  wished  by  him,  he  slyly  en¬ 
couraged  an  address  against  it,  lest  he  should  be  forced 
into  what  he  was  resolved  against — peace,  that  imported 
anything  short  of  unconditional  submission  in  his  people.f 
Prince  Eupert,  with  4000  horse  and  foot,  had  marched 
by  Cirencester,  where  the  magazine  of  the  county  lay, 
put  the  Earl  of  Stamford’s  regiment  and  other  troops  to 
the  sword,  taking  1100  prisoners  and  3000  stand  of 
arms.  The  honour  that  would  have  redounded  to  him 
by  this  victory  was  lost  by  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
stained  it.  The  prisoners  were  stripped  almost  naked  m 
that  inclement  season,  tied  together  with  cords,  beaten, 
and  driven  along  like  dogs.  ‘When  they  arrived  at 
Oxford,’  says  Whitelocke,  who  was  present, ,  ‘  the  king 
and  Lords  looked  on  them,  and  too  many  smiled  at  their 
misery.’  One  individual  instance  is  dwelt  on  by  that 
author  :  A  genteel,  handsome  young  man,  the  whiteness 
of  whose  skin  is  remarked  by  so  grave  a  writer  as 


*  Whitelocke,  p.  67  ;  Old  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  xii.  p.  147  et  seq.j  Coh- 
Ibett’s  Pari.  Hist.  yol.  iii.  p.  68  etseq. ; 
Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  402  et  seq. 


t  Clarendon  reveals  all  this  in  Ms 
life,  which  is  in  this  instance  at  di¬ 
rect  variance  with  his  history  ( Life , 
vol.  i.  p.  175  etseq.). 
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Whitelocke,  covered  with  wounds,  was  placed  almost 
naked  upon  the  bare  back  of  a  horse ;  but,  though  the 
blood  streamed  in  every  direction  down  his  body,  he  sat 
erect  with  an  undaunted  mien.  As  he  approached  the 
king,  a  female  exclaimed,  ‘  Ah,  you  traitorous  rogue,  you 
are  well  enough  served.’  The  young  man  having  exerted 
himself  to  bestow  the  opprobrious  epithet  which  she  pro¬ 
bably  merited,  instantly  expired.  ‘  The  beginning  of  such 
cruelty  by  Englishmen  to  their  countrymen  was  afterwards 
too  much  followed.’*  In  addition  to  this  good  for¬ 
tune  on  the  royal  side,  the  queen  on  the  10th  of  March, 
landed  at  Burlington  Bay  with  many  officers,  as  well  as  a 
great  quantity  of  military  stores,  &c.,  and  soon  collected 
troops.  To  the  Prince  of  Orange  Charles  had  been  greatly 
indebted  for  men  and  money;  and  the  parliament  had 
dispatched  an  ambassador  to  the  States,  to  remind  them 
of  their  obligations  to  England  in  their  grand  struggle  for 
independence,  and  to  protest  against  assistance  to  their 
monarch  against  his  people ;  but  it  was  some  time  (and 
the  interval  was  well  employed  on  the  other  side)  before 
the  ambassador  obtained  an  audience;  and  though  he 
then  received  an  assurance  from  the  States,  who  proffered 
their  mediation  between  the  contending  parties,  that  no 
further  aid  should  be  given,  the  promise  was,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  very  ill  regarded,  f 


*  Whitelocke,  p.  67. 
t  Warwick,  p.  237 ;  Husk.  vol.  y. 
p.  157  et  seq. ;  Clar.  Hist.  yol.  iii. 
pp.  354  et  seq.,  444  et  seq.,  483  et  seq. ; 
see  Appendix  A.  to  yol.  xyiii.  p.  601 ; 
Clar.  Life,  yol.  i.  p.  185  et  seq.,  to 
Batten,  p.  187  n.  This  nohle  author 
here  tells  us  of  the  dexterous  service 
performed  by  the  queen,  in  providing 
‘  great  quantities  of  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  with  some  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  good  store  of  officers ;  ’ 
yet  abuses  Vice-Admiral  Batten, 
who  had  been  stationed  to  intercept 
foreign  supplies,  for  having  treason¬ 
ably  fired  upon  the  house  on  the 
quay  where  she  lodged,  immediately 
after  she  had  landed,  as  if  he  could 


know  where  she  lodged.  He  with 
equal  rancour  assails  the  parliament 
for  not  having  disavowed  the  act; 
and  he  pretends  that  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  shot  were  fired  at  the  house. 
His  statement  does  no  credit  to  his 
candour.  Batten  discharged  his  duty 
in  firing  upon  the  four  small  vessels 
which  contained  the  stores,  in  order 
to  destroy  them  ;  and  as  some  of  the 
balls  fell  about  the  house  she  lodged 
at,  she  was  obliged  to  move.  Had 
he  levelled  the  fifth,  part  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  at  the  house,  he  must  have  bat¬ 
tered  it  down.  But  could  this  be 
called  treason  P  Was  she  not  avow¬ 
edly  in  arms  against  the  people  and 
lav's  of  England  P 
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We  learn  from  Clarendon,  the  very  apologist  of  Charles,  chap. 
that,  though  the  monarch  entered  into  the  negotiation  > — t — . 
with  all  the  semblance  of  a  fervent  desire  to  put  a  period  Policy  of 
to  the  public  calamities,  he  was  firmly  resolved  against 
peace.  But  he  promised  himself  many  advantages  from 
the  treaty,  which  he  flattered  himself  that  lie  should  find 
a  pretest  for  breaking  off  at  pleasure  :  it  satisfied  the 
ceaseless  importunities  of  his  followers  for  accommodation, 
and  convinced  the  people  of  his  fatherly  wish  to  restore 
^  harmony,  while  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  corrupt  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  as  well 
as  others  from  the  metropolis,  and  thus  inspired  the  hope 
of  attaining  by  treason  what  he  might  never  accomplish 
by  the  sword.  Alarmed,  as  we  have  said,  lest  any  sus¬ 
pension  of  hostilities  should  so  far  tend  to  reconcilement, 
that  his  real  designs  might  no  longer  elude  the  vigilance 
of  his  supporters,  he  secretly  encouraged  an  address  from 
the  gentlemen  of  several  counties  against  the  truce  which 
was  proposed  by  the  other  side — that,  by  military  opera¬ 
tions,  the  passions  of  his  party  should  be  more  inflamed.* 

The  two  Houses,  with  that  cautious  prudence  which  be¬ 
came  a  great  legislative  assembly,  had  strictly  limited  the 
powers  of  their  commissioners  by  written  articles,  and  the 
king,  who  expected  to  gain  more  upon  the  individuals 
than  upon  the  body  by  which  they  were  deputed,  re¬ 
marked,  4  that  he  was  sorry  that  they  had  no  moio  trust 
reposed  to  them  ;  and  that  the  parliament  might  as  well 
have  sent  their  demands  to  him  by  the  common  carrier, 
as  by  commissioners  so  restrained.’ f  Yet  he  and  his  ad- 
r  visers,  with  that  narrow,  crooked  policy,  which,  always 
characterised  them,  imagined  that,  by  debauching  the 
chief  commissioners,  they  might  obtain  the  command  of 
the  parliament ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  Clarendon,  whose 


*  Clar.  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  163  et  seq. 
n.,  186  et  seq.  The  noble  author’s 
statement  here  is  contradicted  by  what 
precedesit,  see  p.  177.  Take  also  what 

VOL.  III. 


he  says  in  his  History.  The  whole 
affords  an  apt  illustration  of  his  ve¬ 
racity  as  an  historian, 
f  Ibid.  p.  175  et  seq. 
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veracity,  however,  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  Northumberland, 
if  not  others,  could  have  been  gained  at  no  great  expense. 
But  Charles  conceived  himself  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to 
secure  the  full  height  of  his  ambition — the  absolute  com¬ 
mand  of  the  persons  and  property  of  his  subjects.  His 
army  had  of  late  obtained  some  success,  and  the  queen 
had  not  only  brought  with  her  farther  supplies  from 
Holland,  but  had  augmented  Newcastle’s  army.  Many 
officers  from  the  Continent  accompanied  her,  and,  as  fresh 
Catholics  were  daily  enlisted,  a  great  military  force,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  that  general  body  of  the  aristocracy  by  which 
he  was  attended,  promised  to  be  at  his  devotion,  and 
enable  him  to  shake  off  the  control  of  a  class  that,  while 
it  supported  him,  crippled  all  his  most  unconstitutional 
motions.  Edmund  Waller  and  others  had  engaged  in  a 
wide-spread  and  artful  conspiracy  for  betraying  the  city 
to  the  royal  army ;  Montrose  flattered  the  monarch’s  hopes, 
by  mighty  assurances  of  aid  from  Scotland ;  and,  while 
Ormond  prepared  to  conclude  a  cessation  with  the  Irish 
rebels,  that  the  army  employed  against  them  might  be 
transferred  into  the  king’s  service  in  England,  deputies 
from  the  insurgents  appeared  at  Oxford,  and  proffered 
great  assistance  from  the  body  they  represented.  In 
addition  to  all  this  he  expected  aid  from  foreign  states.* 
When,  with  this,  we  reflect  that  Charles  was  perfectly 
persuaded  that  in  war  he  had  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose,  since  in  the  worst  event  he  might  always 
procure  terms  equal  to  what  were  now  proposed,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  at  the  aversion  to  peace  entertained  by  a 
prince  so  thoroughly  possessed  with  a  love  of  arbitrary 
power.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  For  he  was  bound  by 
the  strictest  promise  to  the  queen  not  only  not  to  conclude 
a  peace,  but  not  even  to  gratify  any  individual  with  office 


*  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  350.  Take  this  by  and  bye,  and  support  it,  as  I  con- 
reference  along  with  all  other  cir-  ceive,  by  irrefragable  evidence  of 
cumstances.  With  regard  to  the  ces-  a  very  different  description  from  Mr. 
sation,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  it  'Hume’s. 
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or  honours,  without  having  first  obtained  her  consent.* 
Had  this  promise  afterwards  appeared  to  him,  as  it  ought 
to  have  done,  rash,  unreasonable,  and  wicked,  it  is  very- 
unlikely  that  he,  who  never  hesitated  at  breaking  the 
most  solemn  engagements  to  his  people,  should  have 
allowed  such  a  circumstance  to  frustrate  an  opportunity 
to  promote  his  own  interest,  and  restore  public  tranquillity. 
But  as  it  corresponded  with  his  own  passions  and  senti¬ 
ments,  it  was  eagerly  cherished  as  a  cause  for  disregarding 
*  the  advice  of  his  attendants,  and  the  admonitions  of  his 
own  conscience.  Clarendon  alleges  that  if  the  king’s 
request  to  prolong  the  treaty,  which  the  parliament  had 
limited  to  twenty  days,  had  been  granted,  so  that  he 
could  have  consulted  with  the  queen,  he  would  have  been 
relieved  from  his  engagement  to  her,  and  might  have 
consented  to  measures  which  would  have  probably  effected 
an  accommodation.  But  the  queen  was  so  far  from  being 
disposed  towards  peace,  that  she  was  at  the  moment  pro¬ 
jecting  the  most  atrocious  schemes  against  the  British 
dominions.  Clarendon  himself  informs  us,  that  her  ma¬ 
jesty  having  ‘  landed  about  the  time  the  treaty  began, 
resolved,  with  a  good  quantity  of  ammunition  and  arms, 
to  make’ what  haste  she  could  to  the  king ;  having  at  her 
first  landing  expressed,  by  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  her 
apprehension  of  an  ill  peace  by  that  treaty ;  and  declared 
that  she  would  never  live  in  England  if  she  might  not 
have  a  guard  for  the  security  of  her  own  person.’  When, 
too,  the  noble  historian  proceeds  to  state  the  nature  of  the 
concessions  which  he  asserts  she  would  have  allowed,  and 
the  monarch  have  made,  we  at  once  perceive  that  they 
never  could  have  accomplished  the  object.  The  grand 
concession  was  to  reappoint  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
to  his  office  of  high-admiral,  by  a  commission  revocable 
at  pleasure;!  and  for  such  a  favour,  though  he  had  only 
lost  his  place  by  adhering  to  the  popular  side,  we  are  to 


*  Clar.  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  186  et  seq. 


t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  187  et  seq.,  179  et  seq. 
d  2 
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presume  that  this  nobleman  must  have  pledged  himself  to 
bring  the  parliament  to  the  royal  terms — not  only  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  militia,  but  to  remove  itself  from  W estminster 
to  Oxford,  where  it  would  have  been  completely  within 
the  royal  power.  But  who  can  doubt  that  if  the  earl  had 
been  profligate  enough  to  betray  his  principles  for  such  a 
consideration,  the  result  would  just  have  been,  that  from 
that  moment  his  influence  in  parliament  would  have  ceased, 
and  that  affairs  would  have  taken  a  still  more  decided 
turn,  by  the  estrangement  of  an  individual  whose  habits 
and  station  naturally  induced  him  to  desire  a  reconciliation 
between  the  king  and  his  people  ?*  What  occurred  when 
the  plot  to  betray  the  city  was  detected,  fully  confirms 
this :  others  of  the  commissioners  besides  Waller  were 
suspected,  and  their  conduct  was  very  eagerly  inquired 
into.f  But  even  the  majority  of  the  king’s  adherents 
would  have  abhorred  such  a  sacrifice  in  the  parliament ; 
for  though  they  now  followed  him  and  wished  him  limited 
success,  they  revolted  from  the  idea  which  this  involved, 
of  surrendering  the  whole  constitutional  franchises. — The 
hope  was  that  both  parties,  tired  of  war,  would  feel  it  to 
be  their  interest  to  compromise  their  differences  in  some 
manner  not  altogether  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  crown. 

Predetermined  as  Charles  was  against  all  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  meditating  the  most  desperate  designs,  he  yet 
conducted  himself  with  such  profound  dissimulation  as  to 
deceive  even  Whitelocke  into  the  belief  that  he  desired 
peace  himself,  but  unfortunately  allowed  himself  to  be 
overruled  by  people  whose  judgment  was  beneath  his 
own.  ‘  Of  this,’  says  that  author,  4  we  had  experience  to 
our  great  trouble.  We  were  often  waiting  on  the  king, 
and  debating  some  points  of  the  treaty  with  him,  till 
midnight,  before  we  could  come  to  a  conclusion.  Upon 
one  of  the  most  material  points  we  pressed  his  majesty 


*  Clar.  Life,  p.  179  et  seq. 


*  Whitelocke,  pp.  70  125. 
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with  our  reasons  and  best  arguments  we  could  use  to 
grant  what  we  desired.  The  king  said  he  was  fully  satis¬ 
fied,  and  promised  to  give  us  his  answer  in  writing, 
according  to  our  desire ;  but  because  it  was  then  past 
midnight,  and  too  late  to  put  it  in  writing,  he  would  have 
it  drawn  up  the  next  morning  (when  he  commanded  us 
to  wait  on  him  again),  and  then  he  would  give  us  his 
answer  in  writing,  as  it  was  now  agreed  upon.  We  went 
to  our  lodgings  full  of  joyful  hopes  to  receive  this  answer 
the  next  morning,  and  which  being  given  would  have 
much  conduced  to  a  happy  issue  and  success  of  this  treaty, 
and  we  had  the  king’s  word  for  it,  and  we  waited  on  him 
the  next  morning  at  the  hour  appointed ;  but  instead  of 
that  answer  which  we  expected  and  were  promised,  the 
king  gave  us  a  paper  quite  contrary  to  what  was  con¬ 
cluded  the  night  before,  and  very  much  tending  to  the 
breach  of  the  treaty.  We  did  humbly  expostulate  this 
with  his  majesty,  and  pressed  him  upon  his  royal  word , 
and  the  ill  consequence  which  we  feared  would  follow 
upon  this  new  paper  ;  but  the  king  told  us  he  had  altered 
his  mind,  and  that  this  paper  which  he  now  gave  us  was 
his  answer  which  he  was  now  resolved  to  make  upon  our 
last  debate.  And  we  could  obtain  no  other  from  him, 
which  occasioned  much  trouble  and  sadness  to  us.  Some 
of  our  friends,  of  whom  we  inquired  touching  this  passage, 
informed  us  that,  after  we  were  gone  from  the  king,  and 
that  his  council  were  also  gone  away,  some  of  his  bed¬ 
chamber  (and  they  went  higher),  hearing  fiom  him  what 
answer  he  had  promised  us,  and  doubting  that  it  would 
tend  to  such  an  issue  of  the  treaty  as  they  did  wish,  they 
being  rather  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  never  left 
pressing  and  persuading  of  the  king,  till  they  prevailed 
with  him  to  change  his  former  resolutions,  and  to  give 
order  for  his  answer  as  it  was  delivered  to  us.  *  If  we 
consider  what  Clarendon  himself  informs  us,  that  Charles 
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secretly  directed  tliat  an  address  to  himself  ‘  by  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  several  counties  attending  the  court’  should  be 
got  up  against  the  peace,  and  that  ‘  the  promise  to  the 
queen  shut  out  all  opposite  consultations,’  we  must  allow 
that  he  had  exquisite  address  in  making  it  appear  that  he 
was  always  misled  by  pernicious  advice  when  he  only 
listened  to  men  who  recommended  themselves  by  re¬ 
echoing  his  own  sentiments,  and  advising  what  they  clearly 
perceived  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  him,  if  not  pre¬ 
viously  resolved  upon. 

The  time  limited  for  the  treaty  having  expired  without 
any  prospect  of  accommodation,  the  parliament  ordered 
their  commissioners  to  break  off  the  negotiation,  and  re¬ 
turn  with  an  account  of  their  proceedings.* 

Both  parties  had  looked  towards  Scotland  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  troubles,  each  expecting  to  gain  the  alliance 
and  assistance,  or  at  least  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  that 
kingdom.  Charles  had  ineffectually  attempted  to  gain 
Argyle  and  his  party  ;  but  he  had  found  the  Hamiltons 
prepared  to  proceed  to  great  extremities,  in  regard  to  en¬ 
gaging  their  country  in  his  service  ;  and  in  Montrose  he 
met  with  the  disposition  which  he  had  formerly  expe¬ 
rienced —  an  aptitude  for  any  undertaking,  however  per¬ 
fidious  and  bloody,  or  fraught  with  danger.  Scottish  com¬ 
missioners  from  the  conservators  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
appeared  at  Oxford  during  the  treaty  with  the  parliament, 
and  prayed,  1st,  that  the  king  would  consent  to  a  unifor¬ 
mity  in  religion,  which  they  desired  as  much  from  policy 
as  piety ;  for  they  knew  that,  as  the  late  concessions  to 
them  were  extorted  from  him,  he  would  embrace  the 

*  See  an  account  of  the  treaty  in  dated  December  2,  1642,  in  which  he 
Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  164  et  seq. ;  White-  says,  ‘I  have  set  up  my  rest  upon 
locke,  p.  67-9;  Clar.  TIisi.  vol.  iii.  the  justness  of  my  cause,  Being  re¬ 
pp.  402  et  seq.,  484  et  seq.,  551  et  seq. ;  solved  that  no  extremity  or  misfor- 
vol.  iv.  p.  1  et  seq. ;  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  175  tune  shall  make  me  yield ;  for  I  will 
et,  seq. ;  May,  lib.  iii.  p.  35  et  seq.  be  either  a  glorious  long  or  a  pa- 

tlow  much  Charles  was  previously  tient  martyr  ’  ( Merns .  of  the  Hamil- 
resolved  against  concession  appears  .  tons,  p.  203). 
by  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  Hamilton, 
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first  opportunity  to  re-establish  episcopacy — a  fact  which  chap. 
is  admitted  by  his  advocates — and  that  their  only  chance,  > — *: — 
therefore,  of  preserving  what  they  had  got,  was  in  in¬ 
teresting  England  in  its  preservation  ;  2nd,  that  he  would 
authorise  them  to  call  a  parliament.  The  first  was  in¬ 
dignantly  rejected  as  an  impertinent  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  a  foreign  kingdom,  though  Charles  had  already 
solicited  their  assistance  in  the  war ;  the  last  was  refused 
on  politic  grounds,  as  he  well  foresaw  that  the  two  par¬ 
liaments  would  soon  come  to  an  understanding  against 
his  arbitrary  measures.  The  commissioners  were  there¬ 
fore  treated  with  contempt,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  mere  retainers  of  a  faction,  so  reviled 
by  most  of  the  loyalists,  that  they  durst  scarcely  walk 
the  streets,  while  they  received  hints  from  a  friendly 
quarter  to  beware  of  assassination.^ 

In  the  meantime  Hamilton  and  Montrose  attend  the 
queen,  who  eagerly  listens  to  the  most  desperately  wicked 
schemes.  The  first  gave  hopes  of  prevailing  with  his 
countrymen,  in  spite  of  the  Argyle  party,,  to  declare  for 
the  king  ;  the  latter  proposed  a  mode  better  adapted  to 
the  dark  unprincipled  impetuosity  of  his  own  character 
and  the  ears  which  he  addressed — to  raise  a  party  sud¬ 
denly  and  unexpectedly  in  Scotland,  and  with  it  massacre 
the  chief  Covenanters,  whan,  having  borne  down  all  oppo¬ 
sition  there,  they  might  bring  the  resources  of  that  king¬ 
dom  into  the  service  of  his  majesty  against  England. 
Hamilton  objected  to  this  scheme  for  its  impracticability, 
which  he  exposed  on  feasible  grounds  ;  but  Montrose, 
having  secured  an  ally  who  promised  vast  assistance  from 
Ireland,  succeeded  in  carrying  his  point ;  and  a  terrible 
scheme  was  devised.  The  ally  alluded  to  was  the  Earl  of 
Antrim  •  and  the  plot  hatched  with  the  queen,  and  fully 
approved  of  by  her  husband,  was,  that  Antrim,  who 


*  Baillie’s  Letters,  MS.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1383:  Burnet’s  Mems.  of  the 
Hamiltms,  p.  188  et  seq. ;  Clar.  vol. 


iii.  pp.  62  et  seq.,  84  et  seq.,  174 
Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  80,  148  etseq. 
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measured  the  integrity  of  other  men  by  his  own,  should, 
by  the  highest  offers,  bribe  Monro,  the  Scottish  lieutenant- 
general  in  Ireland,  by  whom  the  troops  were  really  com¬ 
manded,  to  declare  for  the  king,  and  transport  his  army 
to  England  (the  army  had  been  by  late  arrangements 
augmented  to  10,000),  while  Antrim  should  raise  a  large 
body  of  the  Catholics  to  invade  Scotland,  to  act  in  concert 
with  Montrose ;  that  the  M‘ Donalds  in  the  Isles,  and  the 
Gordons  in  the  North,  who  were  relied  upon,  should  be 
suddenly  raised,  and,  under  Montrose,  sweep  down  upon 
the  Covenanters  before  they  even  suspected  danger,  and 
thus  having  secured  that  kingdom,  march  in  conjunction 
with  the  Irish  to  the  South. 

Though  this  terrible  scheme  was  fully  resolved  upon, 
Charles  continued  to  affect  a  desire  to  gain  the  Scots  by 
the  most  magnificent  promises,  that  each  third  place  in 
the  English  council  should  be  filled  with  a  native  of  that 
kingdom,  and  that — an  arrangement  which  he  is  alleged 
to  have  formerly  proposed,  while  their  army  was  in 
England,  to  engage  it  against  the  parliament  —  the 
northern  counties  should  be  ceded  to  Scotland.  Ormond 
was,  at  the  same  time,  urged  to  conclude  a  cessation 
with  the  rebels,  that  the  army  under  him  might  be 
transported  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  a  fresh 
army  be  raised  from  the  insiu^ents.*  When  we  reflect 
on  this  plot,  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  our  indignation, 
and  deny  that  it  infinitely  exceeded  that  which,,  in  so  far 
as  guilt  must  be  measured  by  intention,  attached  to 
Charles  for  authorising  the  original  insurrection.  He 
had  then  the  same,  if  not  stronger,  motives  than  now  for 
resorting  to  extremities,  because  he  knew  that  the  terms 
now  demanded  had  then  been  fully  determined  on  by 
the  parliament,  while  he  felt  himself  less  able  than  he 

*  Burnet’s  Mem.  of  the  TTamiltons,  seq. ;  Append,  to  Carte’s  Ormonde, 
p.  212  et  seq.  ;  Wishart’s  Life  of  p.  I  et  seq. ;  Carte’s  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  19  : 
Montrose,  p.  82  etseq.,  Append,  p.  422  Burnet’s  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  74  ;  Milton’s 
et  seq. ;  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  835  et  Prose  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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had  since  become  to  contend  with  the  torrent ;  no  one 
could  have  predicted  the  horrid  atrocities  that  accom¬ 
panied  that  rebellion  ;  and,  as  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  Catholic  party  had  been  much  oppressed,  we 
have  some  sympathy  with  the  prince,  who,  as  father  of 
his  people,  listened  to  the  prayers  of  six-sevenths  of  a 
nation.  But,  after  such  experience  of  their  unexampled 
cruelty,  to  conceive  the  plan  of  introducing  them  into 
Britain,  where,  if  successful,  they  must  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  act  over  again  many  of  the  dismal  scenes  that 
had  been  exhibited  in  the  sister  isle,  bespeaks  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  do  justice.  In  consider¬ 
ing  a  question  of  this  nature,  we  are  too  apt  to  regard  it 
as  a  case  of  war  between  hostile  states,  which  are  not 
accountable  to  each  other  for  the  instruments  they  em¬ 
ploy  ;  but  it  is  an  unfair  view  of  the  matter,  though  it 
will  be  admitted  that  even  in  such  a  case  there  are 
certain  rules  observed.  By  the  unanimous  consent  of 
civilised  nations,  the  scalping- knife  is  abhorred,  and 
quarter  is  given.  Even  in  this  light  the  king  s.  conduct 
is  indefensible ;  but,  when  we  reflect  that  he  ought  to 
have  considered  himself  the  father  of  his  people,  and 
have  had  no  interest  distinct  from  theirs  ;  that  he  had, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  invoking  God  Almighty  to 
witness  his  veracity,  declared  his  only  object  to  be  the 
vindication  of  the  laws  against  a  faction  which  governed 
affairs  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  majority  even  in  par¬ 
liament  ;  that  he  had  with  equal  solemnity  declared  that 
he  would  never  treat  with  the  rebels,  nor  grant  a  tolera¬ 
tion  while  yet  he  was  negotiating  all  the  time,  and  that 
he  depended  solely  upon  the  affection  of  his  subjects  m 
vindicating  the  rights  of  the  crown,  which  involved  their 
own,  and  never  would  call  in  foreign  force,  which  he 
conceived  would  be  fraught  with  the  ruin  of  his  do¬ 
minions*  —  we  cease  to  find  an  apology.  If  we  only 


*  As  Clarendon  drew  tlie  papers 
in  which  the  Almighty  is  so  invoked, 


the  following  passage  will  afford  a 
proof  of  his  character.  After  men- 
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suppose  that  an  army  of  native  Irish  had  entered  Lon¬ 
don,  the  rebellious  city,  as  it  was  called,  and  picture  to 
ourselves  all  the  rapines,  burnings,  murders,  endless  abo¬ 
minations  that  must  have  ensued  from  such  a  ferocious 
rabble,  we  shall  then  be  qualified  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  proceeding.  Nor  let  us  flatter  ourselves  that  such 
brutal  soldiery  could  have  been  restrained ;  for  the  out¬ 
rages  committed  by  them  in  Scotland,  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  detail,  are  utterly  revolting  to  humanity. 

From  the  part  performed  by  Montrose  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give  a  sketch  of 
his  character.  Active,  cruel,  daring,  and  unprincipled, 
he  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  civil  broils.  Chagrined 
at  real  or  supposed  neglect  from  the  court,  he  joined  the 
Covenanters  with  a  bitterness  of  spirit  which  was  mis¬ 
taken  for  enthusiastic  zeal.  But  vexed,  on  the  one  hand, 
at  being  eclipsed  in  the  council  by  the  abilities  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  Argyle,  and  in  the  army  by  Leslie ;  and  allured 
on  the  other  by  the  prospect  of  high  court  favour,  the 
want  of  which  had  first  stung  him  with  mortification  and 


tioning  the  inclinations  of  foreign 
kingdoms,  and  complaining  that  they 
endeavoured,  instead  of  assisting 
princes  against  their  people,  to  sow 
dissension  in  foreign  states,  ‘  as  if 
the  religion  of  princes  were  nothing 
hut  policy,  and  they  consider  nothing 
more  than  to  make  all  other  nations 
hut  their  own  miserable,’  he  continues 
thus,  ‘  and  because  Godliatli  reserved 
them  to  be  tried  only  within  his 
own  jurisdiction,  and  before  his  own 
tribunal,  that  he  means  to  try  them 
too  by  other  laws  and  rules  than  he 
hath  published  to  the  world,  for  his 
servants  to  walk  by.  Whereas  they 
ought  to  consider  that  God  hath  placed 
them  over  his  people  as  examples, 
and  to  give  countenance  to  his  laws 
by  their  strict  observation  of  them.’ 
This  is  good  ;  but  mark  the  sequel : 
‘  and  that,  as  their  subjects  are  to  be 
defended  and  protected  by  their  princes, 
so  they  themselves  are  to  be  assisted 


and  supported  by  one  another,  the 
function  of  kings  being  an  order  by 
itself.’  Then  they  are  all  alike,  and 
consequentlythere  are  no  limits  upon 
this  order ;  or  at  least  none  of  which 
they  themselves  are  not  the  exclusive 
judges.  ‘And  as  a  contempt  and 
breach  of  every  law  is,  in  the  policy 
of  state,  an  offence  against  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  king,  because  there  is  a 
kind  of  violation  offered  to  his  per¬ 
son  in  the  transgression  of  that  law 
without  which  he  cannot  govern  ’ — 
excellent  logic  ; — ‘  so  the  rebellion  of 
subjects  against  their  prince  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  by  all  other  kings  'as 
an  assault  of  their  own  sovereignty, 
and,  in  some  degree,  a  design  against 
monarchy  itself,  and  consequently  to 
be  suppressed  and  extirpated,  in  what¬ 
soever  other  kingdom  it  is  ivith  the 
like  concernment,  as  if  it  were  in  their 
own  bowels.’  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  92-4; 
see  Hush.  vol.  v.  p.  69.) 
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revenge,  lie  eagerly  listened  to  tempting  offers,  and  not 
only  secretly  renounced  the  principles  for  which  he  had 
contended,  but  betrayed  the  cause,  and  conspired  by 
perjury  against  the  lives  and  honour  of  the  individuals 
with  whom  he  had  acted  in  concert ;  and,  on  the  failure 
of  this  project,  offered  to  cut  them  off  by  assassination, 
nay,  proposed  to  raise  a  faction  suddenly  in  the  hour  of 
unsuspecting  security,  and  perpetrate  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  upon  all  the  leading  men  of  the  party.  De¬ 
tected  in  his  wickedness,  and  utterly  cast  off  by  the 
whole  body  as  bloated  with  iniquity,  he  allowed  the 
tumultuous  fury  of  wounded  pride  and  disappointed  am¬ 
bition  to  assume  the  semblance  of  principle,  and  looked 
towards  the  ruin  of  the  pohtical  franchises  and  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  his  country,  which  he  had  so  sworn  to  maintain, 
as  to  the  necessary  removal  of  standing  reproaches  of 
his  apostasy  and  barriers  to  his  aggrandisement  Hence 
there  was  no  scheme  so  desperate  that  he  hesitated  to 
recommend,  none  so  wicked  that  he  declined  to  execute. 
His  eulogists,  liberally  calling  in  the  aid  of  fiction  to 
their  narrative  of  his  exploits,  have  represented  him  as  a 
prodigy  of  military  talent ;  yet,  when  we  examine  his 
feats  through  the  medium  of  truth  instead  of  romance, 
we  discover  neither  the  comprehension  nor  the  cool 
judgment  of  a  great  general,  who  takes  in  a  wide  plan  of 
operations.  But  his  abilities  were  better  suited  to  the 
measures  he  projected  than  higher  genius.  Misled  by 
his  passions,  he  allowed  his  presumptuous  hopes  to  direct 
his  understanding,  and  embarked  in  undertakings  which 
a  calculating  head  would  have  rejected ;  but  yet  address¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  wild  barbarians  of  the  hills,  whose 
object  was  plunder,  he  roused  them  by  intrepidity  and 
decision,  and  thus  seemed,  on  the  sudden,  to  wield  re¬ 
sources  of  which  nobody  anticipated  his  command.  As, 
however,  his  troops  were  adapted  to  him,  so  was  he  to 
them  •  and,  though  both  were  terrible  in  desultory  war¬ 
fare,  neither  could  act  in  a  higher  sphere.  His  firm 
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adherence  to  the  royal  cause  after  the  detection  of  his 
conspiracies  against  the  state  has  already  been  accounted 
for  without  redounding  to  his  credit — an  individual  of 
intolerable  pride  and  ambition,  whose  treachery  has 
reduced  him  to  the  humiliating  condition  of  an  outcast 
from  one  party,  has  no  alternative  but  to  cling  to  another, 
which  he  has  perfidiously  attempted  to  serve ;  and  the 
fortunes,  the  all,  of  Montrose,  latterly  depended  upon  the 
success  of  the  royal  side.  It  has  been  justly  remarked, 
however,  as  a  favourable  trait  in  his  character,  that 
though  he  could  not  bear  an  equal,  and  was  always  ready 
to  destroy  an  adversary,  whether  by  heroism  in  the  field 
or  by  the  cowardly  mode  of  assassination,  he  was  still 
generous  to  those  who  testified  their  sense  of  his  supe¬ 
riority. 

We  shall,  in  their  place,  return  to  the  events  which 
arose  out  of  the  detestable  projects  devised  by  him  ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  resume  our  narrative. 

The  queen  having  erected  her  standard  (on  which  and 
other  grounds — as  having  caused  disturbances  in  Scotland, 
incited  the  Irish  rebellion,  pawned  the  jewels  and  other 
property  of  the  crown,  she  was  impeached  by  the  par¬ 
liament  of  high  treason),*  gave  great  supplies  to  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  with  whom  she  acted  in  concert, 
though,  as  she  preferred  her  own  favourites,  jealousy 
soon  sprang  up  between  them.f  The  king  had  solemnly 
denied  that  he  retained  Catholics  in  his  army,  and 
absurdly  retorted  the  charge  upon  the  adverse  party  ; 
but,  as  great  part  of  the  earl’s  troops  were  of  the  Romish 
persuasion,  it  was  vain  for  that  nobleman  to  persist  in 
denying  the  fact ;  and  while  he  owned  that  part  of  them 
were  Papists,  he  defended  the  measure  by  the  practice  of 
princes  in  general,  who  are  indifferent  to  the  religion  of 
their  soldiers,  and  followed  the  example  of  his  master  in 
charging  the  parliament  with  being  equally  unscrupulous. 


*  May,  lib.  iii.  p.  53. 


t  Carte’s  Letters ,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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SUCCESS  OF  THE  QUEEN  AND  THE  EARL  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

The  junction  of  the  queen  and  the  earl  was  attended  with 
great  effects ;  but  their  success  was  rather  apparent  than 
real.  Not  only  were  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Durham,  with  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
brought  under  subjection,  but  even  The  northern  parts  of 
Yorkshire  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  exertions  of 
Lord  Fairfax,  and  his  heroic  son  Sir  Thomas,  and  of 
Hull’s  being  in  the  power  of  the  parliament,  the  queen 
and  Newcastle  still  extended  their  conquests.  Fairfax 
.  had  been  too  much  neglected  by  the  two  Houses,  and 
he  was  at  one  time  obliged  to  intimate  to  them  that, 
unless  he  received  supplies,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
renounce  the  contest ;  but  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
internal  causes  of  decay  which  operated  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  inherent  vigour  of  his  own  party.  New¬ 
castle  had  pressed  a  portion  of  his  soldiers,  levied  con¬ 
tributions  at  pleasure,  and  even  allowed  his  men  to  pillage 
the  country ;  whence,  as  well  as  on  principle,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  were  everywhere  hostile  to  him ;  so  that  when,  in 
April,  he  desired  a  mutual  cessation,  not  only  the  troops 
of  Fairfax  declared  their  aversion  to  it,  but  the  country 
population  in  general,  unless  they  were  indemnified  of 
the  losses  they  had  sustained  through  the  lawless  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  his  army  A  With  the  country  against  him, 
Newcastle  could  not  long  maintain  his  power,  since, 
though  the  people  might  for  a  season  be  kept  down  by 
force,  they  would  naturally  avail  themselves  of  any  re¬ 
verse  in  their  oppressor  to  rise  against  him.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  he  was  terrible  in  that  quarter,  and  afterwards 
k  became  still  more  so.  What  contributed  to  the  tempo¬ 
rary  misfortunes  of  Fairfax  was,  that  Newcastle,  who 
had  great  influence  in  Nottinghamshire,  succeeded,  by 

*  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.,  Ayscough,  ception  of  Sir  William  Fairfax,  wlio 
4162  •  Extracts  from  the  Register  was  sent  to  her  by  Lord  Fairfax, 
Book  of  Letters  of  Ferd.  Lord  Fair-  with  the  view  of  inducing  her  to 
fax-  May;  Rush.  vol.  v.  pp.  131  et  interpose  her  influence  towards  an 
seq.]  268  et  seq.  See  there  also  an  accommodation, 
account  of  the  queen's  haughty  re- 
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chap,  garrisoning  Newark,  in  cutting  off  his  supplies  from  the 
— i — .  parliamentary  party  in  Lincolnshire.  A  detachment  of 
Newcastle’s  army,  under  Mr.  Cavendish,  had  even  taken 
Grantham,  with  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  all  their 
arms  and  ammunition.  Scarborough  Castle,  too,  was 
delivered  up  to  the  queen,  and,  though  it  was  recovered 
in  the  same  week,  it  was  again  treacherously  surren¬ 
dered.  Such,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  was  the 
posture  of  affairs  in  the  North.* 

The  West  had  at  first  been  entirely  under  the  authority 
of  the  parliament ;  but  matters  had  since  begun  to  take  a 
different  turn.  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  at  the  head  of  some 
parliamentary  forces,  had  obhged  the  Marquis  of  Hert¬ 
ford,  who  headed  the  opposite  party,  to  retreat  into  Wales, 
and  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  Sir  John  Berkeley,  Ashburnham, 
and  others,  to  retire  into  Cornwall.  But  the  ease  with 
which  he  effected  this,  produced  a  contempt  of  the  enemy, 
which  led  to  memorable  consequences.  Instead  of  follow¬ 
ing  up  his  success,  the  earl  left  the  restoration  of  tran¬ 
quillity  to  the  commissioners  from  the  parliament,  aided 
by  the  militia  of  Devonshire;  and  as  the  parliament 
despised  the  opposite  party  in  that  quarter,  as  much 
as  the  earl  did,  both  the  marquis  and  the  rest  were 
thus  allowed  leisure  to  recruit  their  forces  and  project 
new  measures.  The  commissioners  conceived  the  plan  of 
proceeding  in  Cornwall  by  a  legal  course  against  the 
Royalists,  for  having  come  armed  into  that  county,  and 
a  presentment  against  them  was  prepared ;  but  the  best 
quality  of  that  shire  (the  same  spirit  does  not  appear  to 
have  extended  to  the  lower  classes)  having  been  devoted 
to  the  crown  and  high  church  principles,  the  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury:  and  matters  did  not  end 
even  there ;  for  a  commission  from  the  king  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  as  general  of  that  district,  and  an¬ 
other  from  that  nobleman  to  Sir  R.  Falkland  having  been 

435llefs;Jo1-  V-  PP*  GG>  2Gb  205-208  ct  seq.,  274;  Clar.  1 list.  yol.  iii. 
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exhibited,  the  grand  jury  expressed  their  sense  of  his 
majesty’s  care  of  them,  and  their  determination  to  sup-  s 
port  him.  Feeling  their  strength,  they  followed  the 
example  which  had  been  set  them  of  legal  measures,  and 
indicted  Sir  Alexander  Carew,  Sir  Eichard  Buller,  and 
the  other  parliamentary  commissioners,  for  a  riot  and  un¬ 
lawful  assembly  at  Launceston,  and  also  for  riots  and 
misdemeanors  against  many  of  the  king’s  subjects,  and 
the  sheriff  being  a  keen  royalist,  immediately  raised  the 
posse  comitatus.  In  this  way  a  militia  of  oOOO  well 
armed  men  was  drawn  out,  which  drove  the  few  parlia¬ 
mentary  forces  from  the  county.  Hopton  wished  to  carry 
this  army  beyond  the  shire  ;  but  the  soldiers  refused  to 
follow  him,  as  an  act  not  required  of  them  by  the  law, 
unless  in  the  case  of  foreign  invasion.  Disappointed  thus, 
Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  whom  Clarendon  calls  the  most  be¬ 
loved  in  that  county,  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  Mr.  John 
Arundel,  and  Mr.  John  Trevannion,  immediately  formed 
the  resolution  to  raise  regiments  of  volunteers ;  and,  as 
young  gentlemen  of  the  shire  flocked  to  their  standard, 
and  gladly  accepted  of  subaltern  commands,  1500  men 
were  soon  ready  for  the  field.  The  parliament,  now  sen- 
sible  of  its  error,  and  of  the  necessity  of  suppressing  this 
new  army,  ordered  its  forces  from  Dorset,  Somerset,  and 

Devon _ which  were  all  under  its  authority — -to  march 

under  the  Earl  of  Stamford  against  the  Eoyahsts.  But 
mismanagement  defeated  the  object.  Euthven,  a  Scots¬ 
man,  commanded  one  detachment  of  Stamford’s  army 
which  preceded  the  main  body  by  three  days’  march,  and 
desirous  of  signahsing  himself  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Cornish  before  the  earl’s  arrival,  passed  the  Tamar,  six 
miles  above  Saltash,  in  order  to  hazard  a  general  battle 
with  his  detachment.  His  army  exceeded  m  number  that 
of  the  volunteers,  but  they  having  been  joined  by  the 
trained  bands,  became  superior  ;  and  Hopton,  upon  whom 
the  command  of  the  Cornish  was  devolved,  had  too  much 
discernment  not  to  perceive  the  propriety  of  striking  a 
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blow  before  Stamford  came  up.  The  two  armies  met  on 
Bradick  Down,  and  the  parliamentary  troops  were  totally 
routed.  Buthven  fled  to  Saltash,  from  which  he  was 
soon  driven,  and  escaped  himself  with  difficulty  to  Ply¬ 
mouth,  with  the  loss  of  his  ordnance,  colours,  &c.  A 
vessel,  with  stores  from  the  parliament,  also  fell  into  the 
enemy’s  hands.  A  cessation  was  then  concluded  between 
the  parties  in  that  quarter ;  but  it  was  broken  in  the 
spring,  when  matters  took  a  stiff  more  decided  turn  for 
the  king.* 

Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire,  were  supposed 
by  Charles  to  be  firmly  devoted  to  him ;  but  the  parlia¬ 
ment  party,  under  Sir  William  Brereton,  whose  activity 
was  indefatigable,  soon  became  superior.  Chester,  indeed, 
through  the  interest  of  the  bishop,  continued  stedfast  to 
the  king ;  but  Nantwich  was  fortified,  while  Manchester, 
like  all  the  great  manufacturing  and  trading  towns,  was 
devoted  to  the  parliament. f  The  state  of  those  counties 
exhibits  a  striking  picture  of  the  feelings  of  the  times. 
The  Earl  of  Derby,  a  royalist,  was  the  individual  of  chief 
note  in  the  district,  and,  from  the  general  respect  which 
had  been  hitherto  paid  to  his  rank,  he  did  not  anticipate 
the  slightest  opposition.  But  nothing  is  more  fallacious 
than  the  usual  outward  deference  shown  to  rank.  In  the 
ordinary  current  of  affairs,  rank  procures  what  it  seems 
to  desire,  but  in  revolutionary  times,  though  it  still  has 
influence,  it  becomes  palsied,  unless  accompanied  with 
talent  as  well  as  principle.  Men  who  never  attempted  to 
struggle  with  the  influence  of  family,  but  had  lived  in 
retirement,  and  been  despised  by  the  aristocracy  as  beings 
of  no  consideration,  then  start  into  importance,  and 


*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  415  et  seq. ; 
Hush.  vol.  v.  p.  267. 

t  ‘  The  town  of  Manchester,’  says 
Clarendon,  ‘  from  the  beginning  (out 
of  that  factious  humour  which  pos¬ 
sessed  most  corporations,  and  the 
pride  of  wealth)  opposed  the  king, 


and  declared  magisterially  for  the  par¬ 
liament  !’  (yol.  iii.  p.  449 ;  see  pp.  236, 
276).  ‘  Manchester,’  writes  Mr.  Tre¬ 
vor,  in  a  fury,  to  Ormond,  ‘  is  the  very 
London  of  those  parts,’  &c.  (Carte’s 
Let.  vol.  i.  p.  16). 
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wither  all  the  feeble  energies  of  factitious  concomitants, 
unsupported  with  virtue  and  abilities.  Such  was  the  case 
in  this  instance  :  new  men  at  once  appeared  formidable, 
and  Derby’s  power  sank.  The  Papists  too,  who,  when 
secretly  encouraged  by  the  court,  had,  by  their  insur¬ 
rections,  alarmed  the  kingdom,  were  suppressed  by  the 
popular  party;  and  individuals,  whose  habits  seemed 
foreign  to  a'  military  life,  almost  immediately  showed  a 
capacity  for  war,  which  the  oldest  soldiers  could  not  con- 
«  temn.  Their  very  enemies  pay  a  tribute  of  justice  to  their 
sobriety  and  industry,  virtues  which  they  confess  did  not 
belong  to  their  own  side.  But,  in  the  struggle,  the 
popular  party  had  one  great  advantage:  supplied  with 
money  and  arms,  provided  to  them  by  the  parliam ent, 
they  had  no  occasion  to  oppress  the  inhabitants,  while 
their  adversaries  were  armed,  fed,  and  clothed,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  country,  ‘which  quickly  inclined  it,’  says 
Clarendon,  ‘to  remember  the  burthen  and  forget  the 
quarrel.’  The  following  sentence  from  that  author  is 
admirably  characteristic  of  the  times  :  ‘  The  difference  m 
the  temper  of  the  common  people  of  both  sides  was .  so 
great,  that  they  who  inclined  to  the  parliament  left  nothing 
unperformed  that  might  advance  the  cause  ,  and  weie 
incredibly  vigilant  and  industrious  to  cross  and  hinder 
whatsoever  might  promote  the  king’s  ;  whereas,  they  who 
wished  well  to  him,  thought  they  had  performed  their 
duty  in  doing  so ;  and  that  they  had  done  enough  m  that 
they  had  done  nothing  against  him.’*  The  king  had  still 
to  contend  with  another  disadvantage :  as  he  depended 
>  on  the  leading  aristocracy,  he  durst  not  displace  them, 
however  unequal  to  the  office  to  which  they  had  been 
assigned.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  present  instance ; 
for  Charles,  while  he  was  no  stranger  either  to  the  in¬ 
activity,  or  want  of  talent,  in  Derby,  was  yet  obliged  to 
employ  him.  The  influence  of  some  families  m  Wales 

*  Olar.  yoI.  iii.  p.  452. 
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inclined  that  country  towards  the  king,  and  North  A  ales, 
with  the  city  of  Chester,  kept  the  parliament  party  in 
considerable  play.'* 

The  midland  counties,  betwixt  Oxford  and  York,  were 
chiefly  under  the  parliament. ■j*  The  counties  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  Derby,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  Bucks,  were  associated  under  Lord  Brooke 
and  Lord  Grey  of  Grooby,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Stamford,  to  both  of  whom  commissions  from  the  general 
as  serj eant-maj or-generals  over  the  forces  raised  in  these 
counties  were  issued,  with  the  approbation  of  parliament. 
Lord  Brooke,  as  the  peer,  would  appear  to  have  had  the 
senior  command.  Banbury,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  royal  troops,  kept  part  of  Northamptonshire  in 
check  ;  but  as  they  were  obliged  to  subsist  by  contribu¬ 
tions  upon  the  adjacent  country,  there  was  no  great 
probability  of  their  extending  their  influence.  In  Lei¬ 
cestershire,  too,  there  was  a  considerable  party  raised  for 
the  king,  through  the  activity  of  Colonel  Hastings,  a  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon ;  but  the  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  inclined  strongly  to  the  parliament,  and 
its  authority  was  triumphant  in  the  other  counties.  But 
the  nobleman,  whose  exertions  had  been  so  beneficial 
to  the  cause,  was  destined  to  fall  early  in  the  quarrel. 
A  premature  attempt  having  been  made  by  the  royal 
party  against  Lichfield,  he  came  to  suppress  it,  and  as 
he  surveyed  the  operations  from  the  window  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  which  he  had  garrisoned, |  was  killed  by  a  musket- 
shot  in  the  eye.  Loud  were  the  indecent  rejoicings  of 
the  Loyalists  on  the  occasion  ;  and  the  high  clergy,  call¬ 
ing  to  mind  that  he  had  said, — which  was  probably  an 
invention  of  their  own,  for  such  pious  frauds  were  fre¬ 
quent, — he  hoped  to  see  all  the  cathedrals  in  England 

*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  447  etseq.,  J  Clarendon  (vol.  iii.  p.  455)  says 
251  n.,  252,  258 ;  vol.  iv.  pp.  442,  that  Lord  Brooke  lodged  in  a  house 
463  ;  see  also,  for  a  character  of  this  within  musket  shot  of  the  close, 
earl,  vol.  vi.  p.  516  et  seq.  Bush.  vol.  v.  p.  169. 

f  Journals  for  Dec.  24, 1642. 
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pulled  down,  declared  his  fate  a  judgment  inflicted  upon  chap. 
him  by  St.  Chad,  who  founded  the  edifice,  and  whose  — 
day  they  reported  it  to  have  been.  Nay,  he  was  said  to 
have  prayed  that  morning,  that  if  the  cause  he  was  in 
were  not  fight  and  just,  he  might  be  presently  cut  off.' 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  determine  how  far  these  several 
circumstances  concurred  to  complete  the  suggestion  of  a 
miracle,  though  there  is  a  strong  presumption  against 
the  coincidence  ;  but  we  may  well  remark,  what .  as¬ 
suredly  few  will  deny,  that  a  party,  so  contemptibly 
superstitious,  was  not  entitled  to  charge  the  opposite  side 
with  bigotry ;  and  that  the  religious  spirit  which  rose 
ao-ainst  this  superstition,  was  necessary  to  rescue  the 
nation  from  the  most  deplorable  intellectual  bondage. 

Lord  Brooke  was  remarkably  pious ;  but  an  enemy  to 
prelacy,  though  an  ardent  friend  to  religious  as  well  as 
civil  liberty.  His  talents  and  learning  were  considerable, 
and  his  industry  great.  With  regard  to  the  saint,  his 
power  terminated  with  .the  execution  of  vengeance 
against  his  particular  enemy;  for  the  parliamentary 
forces,  headed  by  Sir  John  Hell,  completed  the  victory 

which  Lord  Brooke  had  begun.f 

In  the  eastern  counties,  as  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex, 
which  were  all  associated  for  the  parliament,  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  really  constituted  the  life  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  he  very  early  gave  signal 
proofs  of  those  talents  which  afterwards  raised  him  so 
high.J  In  some  of  the  southern  shires  a  party  mam- 

*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  Hi.  PP-  452  et  seq., 

454  et  seq.  The  noble  historian 
tells  us  all  this  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  though  he  _  reluctantly 
does  justice  to  the  integrity  ot 
Lord  Brooke.  This  very  author  takes 
great  credit  to  himself  for  having 
fabricated  and  published  a  most  vio¬ 
lent  speech  against  peace  _  ui  tliat 
lord’s  name,  with  such  a  similitude 
of  style,  that  it  was  taken  by  the 
kino- himself  for  Brooke’s  own  com¬ 
position.  He  at  the  same  time  boasts 


of  having  been  equally  dexterous  in 
fabricating  one  for  peace  in  Lord 
Pembroke’s  name  {Life,  vol.  i. 
p.  161  et  seq. ;  see  there  also  what  he 
further  discloses  about  his  numerous 
fabrications ;  Laud’s  Diary,  Troubles, 

^  t  May,  lib.  iii.  c.  5 ;  Clar.  Hist. 
vci.  iii.  pp-  452  et  seq.,  454  et  seq.-, 
Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  147;  Whitelocke,  p.  69. 

t  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  67  S 
ii.  p.  108  ;  iii.  pp-  58,  92  ;  Clar.  Hist. 

vol.  iv.  pp-  464  et  seq. 
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chap,  fested  itself  for  the  king ;  but  the  rapid  marches  of  Sir 
L  .  William  Waller,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  detachment  of  the  army,  soon  overpowered  it.  He 
surprised  Winchester  on  the  13th  of  December,  where  he 
took  800  prisoners,  and  Chichester  on  the  2nd  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  when,  rapidly  passing  through  Wiltshire,  capturing 
Malmesbury  by  the  way,  he  advanced  to  the  relief  ot 
Gloucester,  which  was  at  that  time  besieged  by  the  Lord 
Herbert,  afterwards  known  as  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  and 
still  more  as  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine,  under  the 
title  of  Marquis  of  Worcester.  This  nobleman  and  his 
father,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  were  rigid  Catholics. 
The  marquis,  says  Clarendon,  was  generally  reported  as 
the  greatest  monied  person  in  the  kingdom.  His  son 
then,  according  to  the  noble  historian,  ‘  was  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  affection  and  reverence  to  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  one  who,  he  was  sure,  would  neither 
deceive  nor  betray  him.’ — ‘  His  reputation  and  interest,’ 
continues  Clarendon,  4  was  very  great  with  many  gentle¬ 
men  of  those  counties,  who  were  not  at  all  friends  to  his 
religion.’  From  these  causes  they  had  great  influence  in 
South  Wales,  where  the  Romish  party  preponderated ; 
they  obtained  a  joint  commission  from  the  king  to  assume 
the  government  of  that  district,  in  which  their  authority 
appears  to  have  been  undisputed  except  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire.  The  son,  under  a  generous  and  somewhat  romantic 
attachment  to  Charles,  for  which,  however,  he  not  un¬ 
reasonably  looked  to  be  nobly  rewarded  in  the  event  of 
ultimate  success,  made  the  royal  cause  his  own.  The 
father,  in  spite  of  his  religion,  regarded  with  no  favour¬ 
able  feelings  the  late  inroads  upon  the  rights  of  the 
community,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on,  by  the 
intercessions  of  his  own  son,  to  join  the  king,  without 
some  security  for  the  privileges  of  the  people.  But 
having  once  embarked  in  the  cause  he  soon  perceived 
that  his  all  depended  on  its  success ;  for  the  activity  of 
his  son,  with  the  avowal  of  principles  incompatible  with 
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the  constitution,  naturally  brought  the  father  under  the  chap. 

imputation  of  the  same  design, — an  imputation  which  his  . - ,1 — 

religion  confirmed  ;  and  the  rigour  of  the  parliament 
being  proportionate,  he,  in  a  personal  viewq  saw  himself 
bereft  of  all  hope  but  in  carrying  matters  to  extremities, 
which  his  understanding  and  sentiments  equally  con¬ 
demned.*  The  taking  of  Cirencester  by  Rupert  had 
considerably  extended  the  territory  under  the  authority 
of  the  Royalist  party,  and  had  Gloucester  also  fallen,  a 
communication  would  have  been  opened  with  Wales  of 
vast  importance  to  the  king.  To  prevent  this  was  the 
object  of  Waller’s  march ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vicinity,  as  well  as  townsmen,  were  all  heartily  inclined 
towards  the  parliament,  they  furnished  him  with  flat- 
bottomed  boats  with  which  to  pass  the  Severn.  Having 
secretly  formed  his  arrangements,  therefore,  he  deceives 
the  enemy  by  a  feint  upon  Cirencester,  then  suddenly 
passing  the  river,  attacks  Herbert’s  forces  in  rear,  while 
the  townsmen  sallied  upon  them  in  front.  The  besiegers 
were  in  this  way  completely  routed  ;  five  hundred  Welsh 
were  put  to  the  sword,  a  thousand  taken .  prisoners,  with 
the  arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  remainder  dispersed. 
Herbert  himself  with  difficulty  escaped  to  Oxford.  After 
this  Waller  took  Tewkesbury,  then  Chepstow,  where  he 
seized  upon  a  ship  of  great  value  belonging  to  the  enemy. 

He  next  marched  to  Monmouth,  which  surrendered 
upon  terms.  The  terms  were,  that  the  arms  and  am¬ 
munition  should  be  delivered  up,  but  that  quarter 
t  should  be  given  the  soldiers,  plunder  prohibited,  and 
the  ladies  civilly  treated.  Hereford  also  yielded  to  him 
Many  gentlemen  of  distinction  were  taken  pnsoners.f 
Leaving  Waller  for  the  present  we  shall  return  to  Essex, 
who  might,  by  one  blow,  have  terminated  the  war 

Immediately  after  the  breach  of  the  treaty  at  Oxford, 


*  Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  144,  146-47. 

|  Clar.  Hist,  vol.  m.  pp.  415  et  seq., 


461  et  seq. ;  Rush.  vol.  iii.  p.  263 ; 
May,  lit),  iii.  p.  71  et  seq. 
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parliament  determined  to  send  Essex  into  the  field  with 
a  fine  army,  which  it  was  expected  would  speedily  end 
the  war.  He  set  out  on  the  15th  of  April  with  15,000 
foot  and  3000  horse,  fully  equipped  for  any  service  ;  and 
had  the  advice  of  the  committee  of  war,  and  particularly 
of  Hampden,  who  attended  with  his  own  regiment,  and 
had  given  proof  of  such  vigour  and  military  skill  as  to  be 
deemed  little  inferior  to  the  general  himself,  been  followed, 
the  war  would  by  one  bold  stroke  have  been  brought  to 
a  period.  The  advice  was  to  march  directly  to  Oxford, 
the  seat  of  the  court,  and  thus  by  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
the  heart  of  the  cause,  effect  what  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  wasting  time  and  strength  upon  the  distant 
members.  It  is  confessed  by  Clarendon  himself  that  the 
plan  must  have  proved  successful.  For  the  town  was 
poorly  fortified,  and  the  royal  army  inferior,  while  the 
nobility,  as  well  as  the  ladies  about  the  court,  were  so 
easily  alarmed,  that  every  attempt  at  resistance  would 
have  been  crippled.  What  motives  induced  Essex  to 
pursue  a  different  course  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  but 
suspicions  have  been  entertained  that,  afraid  of  being 
overtopped  by  the  popular  party,  he  was  disinclined  to¬ 
wards  such  decisive  measures,  hoping  that,  after  the  war 
had  been  a  little  longer  protracted,  an  accommodation 
might  be  entered  into  on  terms  more  favourable  to  the 
king,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  secure  to  himself  the 
highest  marks  of  the  royal  favour.*  The  old  soldiers 
supported  him  in  all  his  movements.  Essex  determined 
to  take  Heading  ;  but,  instead  of  attempting  it  by  storm, 
according  to  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  committee 
of  war,  that  he  might  then  march  directly  to  Oxford, 
which  was,  doubtless,  the  wise  plan,  he  resolved  upon  a 
siege.f  To  raw  levies  at  such  a  season  of  the  year  no- 

*  Clarendon  would  appear  to  mean  yoI.  iv.  pp.  23  et  seq.,  36  et  seq.,  and 
a  sort  of  compliment  to  Essex  as  n.  p.  49  et  seq.  j  and  mark  the  con- 
retaining  snch  a  small  share  of  loy-  tradiction  between  the  last  and  p.  40  ; 
alty,  whicli  prevented  him  from  _  see  also  n.  to  p.  40). 
attacking  a  place  where  the  king  *  f  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  25  et  seq.,  36 
himself  was  stationed  (Clar.  Hist.  et  seq. 
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tiling  could  be  more  destructive  ;  and  though  all  requisite 
supplies  were  sent  from  the  metropolis,  diseases  were  .. 
engendered  which  wasted  away  their  numbers,  or  un¬ 
fitted  a  great  part  for  service.  The  town  held  out  for 
ten  days,  and  then  surrendered  upon  terms,  which  were 
violated  by  the  common  soldiery  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
restrain  them.  The  garrison,  according  to  the  articles, 
were  to  march  out  without  their  arms,  with  their  sick 
and  wounded,  and  the  officers  were  to  retain  their  swords. 
The  soldiers  on  the  opposite  side  seized  the  hats  and 
swords  of  some  officers,  when  Essex,  to  restrain  them, 
slashed  several  with  his  own  hand.  In  their  justification, 
the  troops  alleged  that  their  conduct  was  the  proper  re¬ 
turn  of  an  infringement  of  articles  by  the  besieged,  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  carrying  off  the  sick  in  waggons, 
had  concealed  four  hundred  stand  of  arms,. which  the 
victors  seized.  But  many  of  the  soldiers  had  enlisted 
from  a  hope  of  plunder,  and  as  they  expected  that  the 
town  would  be  taken  by  assault,  and  left  open  to  their 
rapacity,  they  could  scarcely  be  managed  after  the  dis¬ 
appointment.* 

Charles  had  projected  the  relief  of  this  town  ;  and  as 
the  disappointment  was  great  in  the  surrender,  the  officei 
who  signed  the  articles  was  deeply  reproached,  and  after¬ 
wards  tried  by  court-martial,  when  he  made  a  narrow 
escape  with  his  life,  and  forfeited  for  ever  the  court 
favour.  But  various  opinions  were  entertained  regarding 
his  conduct,  many  conceiving  that  he  had  discharged  Ins 
duty  faithfully,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  fact ;  am 
the  incident  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  factions  which 

it  occasioned  in  the  court  and  army.f 

Had  Essex,  even  after  the  surrender  of  Reading,  marched 
to  Oxford,  though  the  garrison  of  the  latter  was  remforcec 
with  4000  men  from  the  former,  that  town  must  have 


*  Rush.  yoI.  y.  p.  265  et  seq. ; 
Whitelocke,  p.  69. 

t  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  23  ei!  seq., 
38  et  seq.  This  author  iuclines  to 


think  that  he  not  only  discharged 
his  duty  faithfully,  but  even  with 
spirit  and  j  udgment. 
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surrendered,  and  the  war  have  been  decided  before  his 
troops  had  begun  to  sink  under  the  diseases  contracted  in 
the  siege.  From  the  terror  inspired  by  the  surrender  of 
Reading,  and  the  high  spirits  of  the  victorious  army, 
Charles  would  not  have  hazarded  the  issue.  His  chief 
officers,  who  never  doubted  that  Essex  would  march 
directly  thither,  advised  his  majesty  to  retreat  northward, 
to  join  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  and  the  Queen ;  and,  says 
Clarendon,  4  if  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  at  that  time  made 
any  show  o±  moving  with  his  whole  body  that  way,  I  do 
verily  persuade  myself  Oxford  itself,  and  all  the  other 
garrisons  of  those  parts,  had  been  quitted  to  him.’  A 
retreat  northwards,  however,  would  to  all  appearance  have 
been  impracticable  :  it  would  have  lain  through  a  hostile 
country ;  and,  in  particular,  Charles  would  have  had  to 
cut  his  way  through  the  counties  associated  for  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  were  so  garrisoned  that  scarcely  a  messenger 
could  pass  between  the  king  and  his  northern  army,  and, 
above  all,  through  the  parliamentary  forces  commanded 
by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  A  The  probability  therefore  is, 
that  the  royal  army  must  have  yielded  at  discretion. 
But  the  parliamentary  general  did  nothing  ;  his  army 
mouldered  away,  while  Charles  only  lost  a  town  of  no 
importance  to  him,  for  his  troops  were  preserved. 

The  citizens  of  London  triumphed  loudly  on  the  fall  of 
Reading,  conceiving  that  the  contest  hastened  to  a  close ; 
but,  though  their  hopes  were  justified  by  reasonable  pro¬ 
bability,  they  quickly  discovered  their  error,  and  the  city 
itself  had  nearly  fallen  by  treachery.  We  have  already 
said,  that  a  conspiracy  for  betraying  it  had  been  formed 
by  Edmund  Waller  the  poet  (Sir  William  Davenant,  an¬ 
other  poet,  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  army-plots), 
and  several  others  ;  but  some  months  elapsed  before  the 
plot  was  ripe  for  execution,  and  then  it  was  disclosed  by 
the  servant  of  one  of  the  conspirators  to  Pym,  whose 

*For  all  account  of  Cromwell’s  iii  p  79 
actions  at  tins  period,  see  May,  lib.  ,  f  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  48. 
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activity  and  vigilance  defeated  the  project,  and  established 
the  guilt  of  the  traitors.  They  had  taken  a  survey  of  the  > 
town,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  party 
which  they  could  expect  to  support  them  ;  and  had,  for 
the  completion  of  their  schemes,  obtained  a  commission 
from  the  king,  while  they  sent  him  daily  information  of 
whatever  passed  either  in  the  parliament  or  city.  To 
promote  the  project,  Charles  proposed  to  renew  his  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  alluded  to  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland, 
and  the  necessity  of  relieving  it,  as  one  motive  for  his 
anxiety  to  reconcile  all  differences  ;  though  his  own  letters 
prior  to  this,  to  conclude  a  cessation  with  the  rebels,  are 
extant,  and  the  preconceived  intention  to  introduce  that 
ferocious  body  into  Britain,  is  established  beyond  contro¬ 
versy.  But  the  parliament  having  discovered  the  design, 
threatened  to  execute  as  a  spy  the  messenger  who  ap¬ 
peared  without  a  pass,  and  thus  frustrated  the  royal 
object,  while  it  devised  a  covenant  to  be  taken  by  its 
own  members  as  well  as  others,  to  defend  the  common¬ 
wealth  against  the  army  of  Papists  and  Malignants.  The 
plot  having  failed,  therefore,  strengthened  the  party  against 
whom  it  was  levelled.  Chaloner  and  Hopkins,  two  of  the 
conspirators,  were  hanged  ;  but  the  abjectness  of  Waller 
saved  his  life*  Just  before  the  discovery  of  the  plot, 
Charles  published  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  the  times  were  imputed  to  a  few  Brownists  and 
Anabaptists  ;  a  general  pardon  offered  on  submission,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  individuals,  including  Hampden 
and  Pym ;  and  the  parliament  declared  to  be  no  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly.  Bents  were  also  prohibited,  by  another 
proclamation,  to  be  paid  to  the  parliamentary  party,  as  to 
men  in  rebellion  ;  and  trade  was  interdicted  with  London. 


*  YVhitelocke,  pp.  67,  70,  105 ; 

Vlay,  lib-  in-  P-  42  et  sc7-  5  Kl,ish- 
roL  v.  p.  322  et  seq.  Clarendon, 
recording  to  the  uniform  practice  of 
i  faction  whose  conspiracies  have 
Ailed  and  recoiled  upon  themselves, 


wishes  to  make  it  appear  that  there 
was  no  plot  (this  is  the  way  in  which 
such  factions  vent  their  spleen  at 
disappointment)  ;  and  that  it  was 
cruelty  in  the  parliament  to  inflict 
the  punishment  (vol.  iv.  p.  57  et  seq.). 
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Afterwards  the  members  of  both  Houses  were  summoned 
as  to  a  parliament  at  Oxford,  Charles  conceiving  that  it 
was  the  name  of  a  parliament  which  gave  the  assembly 
at  Westminster  its  authority,  and  that,  as  he  could  give 
the  appellation  to  his  own  creatures  who  followed  him, 
he  might,  by  such  an  engine,  raise  himself  to  unlimited 
power.'*  But  the  whole  design  failed  ;  and  so  little  was 
Charles  calculated  for  a  free  government,  that  he  was 
happy  to  be  relieved  of  this  mock  assembly,  which  himself 
denominated  in  his  letters  to  the  queen  the  Mongrel  Par¬ 
liament,  because  it  manifested  a  feeble  spirit  against  some 
of  the  pernicious  designs  of  the  court. 

Though  Essex  chose  to  waste  his  precious  time  in  in¬ 
activity,  his  opponents  were  not  idle.  Small  parties  made 
incursions  to  the  metropolis  during  the  night,  and  carried 
off'  the  citizens,  for  whose  liberty  they  exacted  high  ran¬ 
som.  It  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  carry  a 
ditch  round  both  London  and  Westminster.  Essex  at  last 
made  a  feint  to  proceed  to  Oxford,  and  fixed  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Thame,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  that  county ;  but  so  defective  was  his  generalship, 
that  though  the  enemy  was  near,  he  kept  no  sufficient 
scouts,  while  he  allowed  the  men  to  live  dispersed  in  seve¬ 
ral  quarters.  The  consequences  were  deplorable,  as  they 
occasioned  the  death  of  Hampden.  One  Colonel  Hurry, 
a  Scotsman  in  his  army,  conceiving  that  he  might  more 
easily  make  his  fortune  by  betraying  his  party  than  by 
promoting  its  interest,  went  over  to  Prince  Eupert,  and 
showed  how,  by  an  attack  upon  the  parliamentary  scat¬ 
tered  troops,  much  execution  might  be  done.  Celerity 
was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Eupert  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  ;  and  as  he  adopted  the  project,  he  instantly  fell  upon 
the  unsuspecting  enemy,  routed  two  whole  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  penetrated  to  within  two  miles  of  Essex’s 
quarters.  With  this  exploit,  and  with  much  booty,  he 


*  Rush.  Yol.  Y.  pp.  331,  343,  364,  365. 
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retired ;  but  the  alarm  having  been  spread  through  the  chap. 

parliamentary  army,  Hampden,  ever  on  the  alert,  and  «. - - — - 

ready  for  an  affair  of  danger,  quickly  pursued  the  assail-  Deathof^ 
ants,  and  attacked  their  rear  in  Chalgrove-field,  in  the 
corner  of  Buckinghamshire.  In  this  skirmish  he  received 
a  musket-shot  in  the  shoulder,  of  which  he  died  in  great 


agony  a  few  days  afterwards.* 

So  much  has  already  been  said  of  this  celebrated  indi¬ 
vidual,  that  we  shall  content  ourselves  here  with  remarking 
that,  had  his  advice,  on  four  several  occasions,  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  would  have  been,  in  all  probability,  decisive  of 
the  war.  We  need  not  remind  the  reader,  1st,  of  what 
occurred  on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill ;  2nd,  of 
what  happened  on  the  affair  at  Brentford  ;  3rd,  of  the 
advice  he  gave  when  Essex  attacked  Beading  instead  o 
Oxford ;  and,  lastly,  of  that  which  he  needlessly  urged 
after  the  fall  of  Beading.  Such  a  consummation  of  the 
war  was,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  contest,  implied  as  its 
object;  and  it  was  hoped  that,  when  the  council,  the 
various  officers,  and  the  militia  were  all  settled,  and  the 
kino-’s  guilty  adherents  brought  to  condign  punishment, 
tranquillity  might  be  restored,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
people  secured.  How  far  the  hope  was  well-founded  may 
be  questioned  ;  for  as  Charles  was  destitute  of  good  faith, 
he  was  not  to  be  bound  by  any  engagement ;  and,  as  the 
parliament  unfortunately,  and  fatally,  encouraged  the  idea, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  hostilities  with  his 
people,  his  life,  liberty  and  crown— nay,  all  the  regal 
authority  which  they  now  proposed  to  allow  uni  wout 
\  be  perfectly  inviolable,  he  confidently  concluded  that,  m 


*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp  80  et  seq. 
>1.  81  et  seq.,  with.  n.  particularly  to 
et  seq. ;  but  indeed,  the  variations, 
fee.  in  the  old  text  as  well  as  new 
matter  are  important;  Whitelocke, 
p.  70;  Rush.  vol.  viii.  p.  274  ;  War¬ 
wick,  p.  239.  Clarendon  lias  a  sort 
of  defence  of  Hurry,  hut  it  m  not 
very  consistent.  Compare  especially 


what  is  said  in  n.  p.  80  with  the 
statement  in  p.  86  et  seq.  Likewise 
attend  to  the  alterations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  editor  in  the  text. 
See  how  Hurry  soon  again  acted  in 
an  equally  treacherous  manner  to 
Charles  (581  et  seq),  and  mark  the 
species  of  defence  set  up  tor  him 
(p.  589). 
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any  fresh,  projects,  he  might  be  successful  in  attaining  the 
object  of  his  ambition,  while,  in  the  case  of  failure,  he 
could  lose  nothing ;  and  therefore  would  ever  have  been 
busied  in  cabals,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  against  the 
limits  assigned  to  his  prerogative,  and  the  men  who  had 
imposed  them.  What  succours  to  his  plans  he  might 
have  obtained  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  from 
foreign  states,  it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  but,  as  too 
many  of  his  subjects,  perceiving  him  seated  in  the  former 
dignity  of  his  office,  would,  before  the  new  settlement  had 
been  confirmed  by  time,  have  been  apt  to  recal  the  various 
associations  connected  with  his  late  power,  and  still  to 
look  forward  to  him  as  the  source  of  office,  honour,  and 
emolument,  so  many  of  desperate  fortunes  and  characters 
would,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  have 
been  eager  to  embark  with  the  sovereign  in  any  fresh 
adventure  which  promised  to  raise  them  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  commonwealth.  There  was  likewise  a  great 
probability  that  the  parliament  itself,  after  it  had  secured 
the  disposal  of  the  offices,  would  have  been  rent  into 
factions,  and  that  the  weaker  woidd  have  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  an  alliance  with  the  monarch, 
which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  new  settlement. 
The  only  office  which  it  is  alleged  that  Hampden  ever 
desired — and  even  that  is  doubtful — was  that  of  tutor  to 
the  prince,  whom  he  wished  to  train  in  habits  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  constitution.* 

Essex  continued  his  inactivity,  and  therefore  we  shall 
take  a  view  of  the  war  in  other  quarters.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  cessation  in  the  West  was 
broken  in  the  spring.  The  Earl  of  Stamford,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  that  quarter,  had 
placed  1500  foot  and  200  horse  in  the  north  of  Devonshiif 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Major  James  Chudleigis 
son  of  Sir  George,  who  was  the  earl’s  lieutenant-geneiiie 

*  Warwick,  p.  242. 
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This  major  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  army-plots  ; 
but  having  told  the  truth  on  his  examination  upon  oath, 
he  was  afterwards  so  ill-received  by  his  own  party,  whom 
he  never  meant  to  desert,  that  he  proffered  his  services  as 
a  military  man  to  the  parliament.  In  the  first  instance 
he  rendered  acceptable  service  to  his  new  masters ;  but 
he  soon  betrayed  his  trust.  Having  learned  that  Laun¬ 
ceston,  in  Cornwall,  was  slenderly  garrisoned,  he  resolved 
to  try  its  reduction.  He  therefore  beat  the  sentinels 
from  Polsen-Bridge,  and  approached  to  a  hill  called  the 
Windmill,  which  protects  the  town,  and  where  Sir  Ealph 
Hopton  had  stationed  his  forces  in  a  temporary  fort  that 
he  had  erected.  These  Chudleigh  immediately  attacked  ; 
but  having  met  with  greater  resistance  than  he  had  ex¬ 
pected,  and  having  been  prevented  by  the  numerous 
hedges  from  using  his  horse,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
To  intercept  him  Sir  Ealph  attempted  to  seize  the  bridge  ; 
but  the  arrival  of  some  fresh  parliamentary  troops  defeated 
the  design.  Chudleigh,  therefore,  succeeded  in  carrying., 
off  his  ordnance,  ammunition,  &c.  without  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  loss,  to  Oakhampton.  His  whole  force  there,  how¬ 
ever,  only  consisted  of  about  1000  foot  and  120  horse ; 
and  Hopton,  who  mustered  4000  foot  and  500  dragoons 
and  horse,  determined  to  attack  that  town.  All  that 
Chudleigh  could  propose  to  himself  was  a  safe  retreat, 
without  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  ammunition  ;  and  as 
the  carriages  had  been  dismissed  as  unserviceable,  and  no 
new  ones  had  been  provided,  this  was  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
His  object,  therefore,  was  to  skirmish  with  the  forlorn 
hope,  and  thus,  if  possible,  stop  the  enemy,  till  night 
hould  oblige  the  assailants  to  encamp  on  the  downs, 
dien  he  hoped  that  carriages  would  be  provided,  and 
-kness  would  enable  him  to  retire.  Having  made  pro- 
si  dispositions  for  this  purpose— his  horse  being  drawn 
&<n  six  divisions,  and  the  foot  stationed  at  the  town  s 
W_lLe  so  successfully  charged  Hopton’s  horse,  and 

vvie  frh  them  even  the  foot,  that  he  put  the  whole  body 
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into  disorder,  and  took  three  stand  of  colours  belonging 
to  the  infantry.  Flushed  with  this  success,  he  ordered 
the  foot  to  advance ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  enemy 
in  number  so  awed  them,  that  they  would  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon.  He  resumed,  therefore,  his  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  restricting  himself  to  the  effecting  of  a  retreat ; 
and  having  given  orders  to  his  infantry  to  leave  their 
matches  burning,  so  that  they  appeared  to  the  adverse 
party  like  an  army  ready  to  fall  upon  them,  while  with  a 
select  body  of  horse  he  beat  off  the  scouts,  and  prevented 
all  intelligence  of  his  design — he  thus,  being  favoured  by 
the  darkness  and  tempestuousness  of  the  night,  accom¬ 
plished  his  object.  Hop  ton  then  drew  off  his  troops  in 
disorder  from  the  downs,  with  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  next  day  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Chudleigh’s  soldiers  and  the  country  people.* 

This  brilliant  conduct  only  served  to  blacken  the  sub¬ 
sequent  treachery  of  Chudleigh.  Stamford  had  taken  up 
his  position  on  a  hill  at  Stratton,  on  the  borders  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  dispatched  his  lieutenant-general,  Sir  George 
Chudleigh,  into  Cornwall,  with  600  horse.  The  absence 
of  the  father  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  son  to 
betray  the  army  in  which  he  commanded.  According  to 
a  previous  arrangement,  which  was  fully  disclosed  by 
letters  that  were  afterwards  intercepted,  Hopton  attacked 
Stamford’s  army,  and  as  Chudleigh,  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
when  victory  inclined  to  the  parliamentary  side,  in¬ 
famously  went  over  with  a  party  to  the  enemy,  and 
charged  the  parliamentary  troops,  a  circumstance  that 
spread  consternation  all  around,  the  earl  sustained  a  * 
defeat.  For  this  service  Hopton  was  created  Lord  Hop- 
ton  of  Stratton. f  Stamford  retired  by  Barnstaple  to 

*  Tl,uah'  vol;7'  PP-  267,  268.  ‘father,  it  appeared  to  have  been 

t  Ibid.  p.  271-2.  Mr.  ITume’s  ac-  designed  by  him,’  Hume  extols  that 
count  of  this  battle  is  not  a  little  officer’s  conduct.  But  then  it  af- 
amusing.  He  quotes  Rushworth ;  yet,  forded  him  an  opportunity  of  paying 
though  that  author  says,  that  ‘  by  in-  a  high  compliment  to  the  gallantry 
tercepted  letters  to  his  (Chudleigh’s)  of  the  royalist  troops,  ‘led  by  the 
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Exeter,  where  he  was  besieged  by  this  very  Major. 
Charles  had  intended  to  have  sent  Prince  Rupert  to  the 
West,  when  matters  began  to  wear  so  promising  an  as¬ 
pect  ;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Stratton,  he  contented 
himself  with  sending  Prince  Maurice  and  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford.  Maurice,  having  joined  Chudleigh  with  a 
strong  force,  pushed  the  siege,  and  Stamford  yielded  upon 
terms,  after  having  held  out  for  eight  months  and  nine¬ 
teen  days.  But  his  conduct  gave  such  small  satisfaction 
to  his  employers,  that  a  purpose  was  at  one  time  enter¬ 
tained  of  prosecuting  him  for  the  surrender.* 

Hopton  being  reinforced  with  part  of  the  troops  under 
Prince  Maurice  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  overran 
the  county  of  Devon,  and  even  made  incursions  into 
Somerset.  Waller  therefore  was  sent  against  him,  and, 
after  some  skirmishing,  the  two  parties  fought  a  great 
battle  at  Lansdown  near  Bath.  This  engagement  was  not 
decisive,  each  party  having  retreated  to  its  former  quarters. 
On  the  royal  side  there  fell  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Ward,  and  Major  Lowes.  The  parliament 
lost  a  major,  a  lieutenant,  and  two  cornets. f  Waller 
having  refreshed  his  men  by  two  days’  stay  at  Bath,  bent 
his  course  towards  Devizes,  a  town  in  Wiltshire,  to 
which  Hopton  had  retreated ;  and  which,  after  some 
skirmishing,  he  laid  siege  to ;  and,  as  Prince  Maurice  and 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford  had  returned  to  Oxford,  he  had 


prime  gentry  of  the  county.’  He 
refers  also  to  Clarendon,  who  indeed 
praises  Chudleigh,  hut  then  he  takes 
no  notice  of  a  laboured  defence  hy 
that  noble  historian  against  the 
charge  of  treachery  brought  by  the 
Earl  of  Stamford,  a  defence  which 
convicts  the  accused.  He  states  that 
it  was  partly  in  consequence  of  this 
scandal  that  Chudleigh  joined  the 
royal  side.  But  see  what  he  says  in 
this  place  about  the  army-plot.  It 
certainly  conveys  a  very  different 
picture  from  his  former  statements. 
In  particular  he  says,  Chudleigh  had 
‘  been  busy  in  inclining  the  army  to 


engage  in  such  petitions  and  under¬ 
takings  as  were  not  gracious  to  the 
parliament  ’  (Clar.  vol.  iv.  p.  104  ; 
yet  see  the  eulogy  upon  this  traitor, 
especially  in  p.  32,  along  with  what 
is  said  in  his  praise  in  p.  104  et  seq.). 
Formerly  there  had  been  but  one 
petition. 

*  Rush.  p.  263  et  seq. ;  Clar.  Hist. 
vol.  iv.  p.  97  et  seq. ;  as  to  whole  matter 
in  text,  Ibid.  pp.  106,  219  et  seq. 

f  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  109  et  seq., 
and  Append.  A  and  B  as  to  the  battle 
of  Lansdown,  pp.  121  et  seq.,  and  605 ; 
Rush.  p.  284. 
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Round¬ 
way  Down. 


every  prospect  of  carrying  the  place  and  finishing  the  war 
in  the  West.  But  a  jealousy  between  him  and  Essex,  who 
began  to  entertain  apprehensions  that  he  might  supersede 
him,  together  with  some  indiscretion  as  a  commander, 
proved  fatal  to  the  enterprise  and  the  army  of  Waller. 
The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  and  Lord  Wilmot  had  been,  by 
the  remissness,  not  to  say  more,  of  Essex,  who  ought  to 
have  intercepted  them,  been  allowed  to  approach,  with 
upwards  of  2000  horse,  and  were  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  his  camp  when  notice  reached  him  of  their 
advance.  His  object  was  to  attack  them  instantly  before 
they  should  be  enabled  to  act  in  concert  with  the  be¬ 
sieged,  and  he  gave  immediate  orders  to  draw  out  his 
army  on  Bound-way  Down.  His  men  too  much  despised 
the  enemy,  whom,  as  they  descended  the  hill,  Sir  Arthur 
Haslerig  with  the  horse,  which  he  carried  away  from  the 
infantry,  galloped  up  to  attack  on  very  disadvantageous 
ground,  when  he  was  put  to  a  disorderly  retreat.  Having 
joined  the  reserve,  however,  they  rallied  and  stood  a 
second  charge ;  but  were  then  totally  routed.  The  in¬ 
fantry  stood  better ;  but  Hopton  having  sallied  upon 
them  from  the  town,  while  Caernarvon’s  cavalry  attacked 
them  in  front,  destitute  of  any  protection  from  their  own 
horse,  they  in  a  short  time  were  also  defeated,  and,  having 
flung  down  their  arms,  fled  in  all  directions.  Waller,  with 
Hazlerig  and  other  commanders,  took  refuge  in  Bristol, 
and  from  thence  he  went  to  London,  where,  though  his 
fame,  which  had  been  previously  very  high,  was  tarnished, 
he  was  highly  caressed,  and  another  army  raised  for  him. 
He  complained  loudly  of  Essex  for  having  allowed  Wil¬ 
mot  to  pass  him ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  figure  an 
excuse  for  him.  Many  prisoners,  four  pieces  of  ordnance, 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  small  arms,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.* 

Losses  upon  the  parliament  seemed  to  accumulate, 

*  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  285 ;  Clar.  vol.  iv.  p.  129  ct  seq.,  and  Append.  B ; 
Whitelocke,  p.  70. 
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through,  the  incapacity  of  its  officers.  Bristol,  the  second  chap. 
town  in  the  kingdom,  was  taken  on  the  22nd  of  July  by  -  L  . 
Prince  Rupert,  who  appeared  before  it  with  an  army  said  Capture  of 

,  1  ,  n  mi  o  i  Bristol  by 

to  amount  to  twenty  thousand.  The  governor  ot  the  Prince  Ru- 
town,  Colonel  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  son  of  Lord  Say,  sur-  pert 
rendered  it  in  a  manner  which  justly  brought  upon  him 
a  sentence  of  death,  on  a  charge  of  cowardice ;  but  he 
received  a  pardon.  He  had  stipulated  for  the  safety  of 
the  troops  and  the  inhabitants  ;  yet,  under  the  pretext 
that  the  articles  of  Reading  had  been  violated,  the 
grossest  infringements  took  place.* 

About  the  time  that  Bristol  was  surrendered,  the  queen 
joined  her  consort  at  Oxford  with  a  large  reinforcement, 
and  now  he  seemed  superior  to  his  enemies.  Waller’s 
army  had  been  nearly  annihilated ;  while  Essex  had  so 
allowed  his  to  moulder  away  in  inactivity,  and  the  par¬ 
liament  had  so  ill  supplied  it  latterly  with  necessaries, 
that  it  was  reduced  to  a  wretched  condition.  In  this  Thepro- 
apparent  decline  of  its  affairs,  some  of  the  Lords  deserted 
the  parliament,  though,  as  their  reception  at  Oxford  was  for  peace, 
ungracious,  they  returned ;  f  and  the  great  body  of  the 
Upper  House  desired  peace,  while  Essex  himself  recom¬ 
mended  it.  Propositions  were  therefore  sent  down  from 
the  Lords  to  the  Commons,  to  be  agreed  to  by  that 
body,  and  then  transmitted  to  the  king.  The  particulars 
were,  that  both  armies  might  be  presently  disbanded,  and 
his  majesty  be  entreated  to  return  to  his  parliament,  upon 
such  security  as  should  give  him  satisfaction ;  secondly, 
that  religion  might  be  settled  with  the  advice  of  a  senate 
of  divines,  in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  agreed  to  by 
his  majesty,  with  the  consent  of  both  Houses  ;  thirdly, 
that  the  militia,  both  by  sea  and  land,  might  be  settled 


*  Whitelocke,  p.  71 ;  Rush.  vol.  y. 
p.  284 ;  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.p.  141  et  seq., 
and  Append.  C.  There  had  formerly 
been  a  design  to  betray  it  ( lb .  p.  57). 
See  State  Trials,  vol.  iv.  p.  186,  lor 
the  trial  of  Fiennes. 

VOL.  III. 


t  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  99  et  seq. ;  Clar. 
Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  137  n.,  138  et  seq.,  192 
et  seq.  (with  the  notes),  262  et  seq., 
332  et  seq.  (and  n.  to  p.  333)  ;  Rush, 
vol.  v.  p.  367,  368. 
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by  bill,  and  with  the  forts,  &c.,  committed  to  such  hands 
as  the  king  should  appoint,  with  the  approbation  of  both 
Houses,  and  that  his  majesty’s  revenue  should  be  abso¬ 
lutely  and  wholly  restored  to  him  ;  fourthly,  that  all  the 
members  of  both  Houses,  who  had  been  expelled  merely 
for  absenting  themselves,  or  complying  with  his  majesty, 
without  any  other  charge  against  them,  should  be  restored 
to  their  places  ;  fifthly,  that  all  delinquents  from  before 
the  10th  of  January,  1641,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
justice  of  parliament,  and  a  general  pardon  be  passed  for 
all  others  on  all  sides. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  Lords  ;  but  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  spirit  prevailed  in  the  Lower  House,  as  well  as  in 
the  city.  The  Upper  House  appear  to  have  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  protraction  of  the  war,  and  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  calamities.  Individuals  of  the  peerage  had  been 
/  appointed  to  the  highest  stations,  for  which,  either  through 
incapacity  or  unpardonable  lukewarmness,  they  were  un¬ 
qualified.  That  had  been  remarkable  in  the  general ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  late  defeat  of  Waller,  he  pro¬ 
bably  might  have  superseded  Essex  in  the  chief  com¬ 
mand.  A  determination  had  been  formed  to  call  in  the 
Scots  ;  and  their  junction  with  the  English  parliament 
proved  serviceable,  chiefly  by  giving  influence  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  party,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  exercise  a  greater 
latitude  in  the  choice  of  their  officers,  and  to  follow  out 
more  decisive  measures.  The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  discovered  the  perfidious  plot  against  them,  under 
the  direction  of  Antrim  and  Montrose,  which,  with  other 
motives,  determined  them  to  enter  into  a  league.  Out  of 
a  negotiation,  therefore,  entered  into  between  the  two 
countries,  was  formed  the  famous  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  of  which,  and  the  negotiation,  we  shall  after¬ 
wards  give  a  full  account.  In  the  meantime  we  may 
obseive  that,  with  the  expectation  of  great  assistance  from 
Scotland,  and,  above  all,  with  the  hope  which  this  in¬ 
spired  of  being  enabled  to  act  more  decisively,  and 
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appoint  more  efficient  commanders  without  clogging  every 
measure  by  a  deference  to  the  Lords,  lest  they  should 
desert  to  the  king — the  Commons  had  no  cause  to  despair, 
especially  as  the  spirit  of  the  city  and  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  remained  unbroken.  It  was  probably  the 
dread  of  this  preponderance  which  the  new  arrangement 
threatened  to  give  to  the  Commons  that  induced  the 
Lords  to  be  so  anxious  for  peace.  It  is  not  likely  that 
they  were  strangers  to  the  feeling  which  appears  to  have 
been  prevalent,  that  the  disastrous  protraction  of  hostili¬ 
ties  was  attributable  to  them.*  The  city,  too,  proposed 
to  raise  an  army  for  Waller. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Commons  rejected  the 
propositions  of  the  Lords,  declaring  that  they  had  sus¬ 
tained  great  injury  by  the  treaty  at  Oxford ;  and  that,  as 
the  king  had  since  pronounced  them  no  parliament,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  propose  a  treaty  till  their  character 
as  a  legislative  assembly  was  vindicated ;  and  that,  con¬ 
sidering  the  league  which  had  been  formed  with  Scotland, 
any  treaty  to  which  that  nation  was  no  party  would  be  a 
betraying  of  them,  which  would  incur  a  forfeiture  of  all 
hope  of  relief  from  that  quarter,  to  whatever  extremity 
they  should  afterwards  be  reduced.  They  also  rested 
their  hopes  upon  the  exertions  of  the  city  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties. 

No  sooner  had  the  intention  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
Lords  been  intimated  to  the  city,  than  it  excited  a  general 
alarm ;  and,  by  the  activity  of  Pennington,  the  lord  mayor, 
a  common  council  was  called  to  petition  against  it.  There 
was,  however,  still  a  faction  lurking  in  the  city  which 
favoured  the  king  ;  and  a  petition  for  peace,  no  doubt 
framed  by  their  betters,  was  presented  by  2000  or  3000 
women  of  the  lowest  order  in  society.  It  was  even  sup- 


*  See  Baillic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  79  et  seq., 
82  et  seq.,  99  et  seq.,  104,  112  et 
seq.  Waller  was  the  favourite  of 
the  Commons,  and  hated  by  the 
Lords  (p.  403).  A  jealousy  was 


early  entertained  of  Essex  (see  a 
letter  to  Ormond,  Dec.  31,  1642 ; 
Carte’s  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  17 ;  also  to 
Clar.  vol.  iv.  p.  289). 
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posed  that  many  of  the  mob  were  men  in  women’s  clothes. 
Their  petition  was  graciously  received,  the  Commons 
declaring  their  hearty  desire  of  accommodation  ;  but  this 
could  not  satisfy  a  mob  that  had  been  primed  for  mischief ; 
and  as  their  numbers  increased,  they  bawled  out — ‘  Peace, 
peace ;  give  up  those  traitors  that  are  against  peace,  that 
we  may  tear  them  to  pieces ;  give  us  that  dog  Pym !  ’ 
As  matters  became  serious,  the  trained  bands  that  guarded 
the  House  tried  to  disperse  them  with  blank  shot ;  but 
when  they  understood  that  there  was  no  intention  to  hurt 
them,  they  cried  out  that  there  was  nothing  but  powder, 
and  attacked  the  guards  with  brickbats  and  other  missiles. 
A  troop  of  horse  was  then  called  in,  which,  after  gentle 
means  had  failed,  drew  their  swords,  and  wounded  some 
of  the  mob,  as  well  as  killed  two,  of  whom  one  was  a 
ballad-singer.  This  event  is  the  more  particularly  dwelt 
upon,  as  Royalist  writers  expatiate  on  the  respectability 
of  the  mob,  as  well  as  on  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  those 
who  dispersed  it;  and  the  affair  has  given  rise  to  the 
erroneous  idea  that  there  was  in  London  a  large  party 
favourable  to  the  king,  whereas  the  disturbance  was  in  all 
probability  contrived  by  the  Cavaliers  to  produce  distrac¬ 
tion,  and  was  confined  to  a  class  not  likely  to  have  much 
influence  in  the  state.* 

Prom  the  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs,  it  has  been  supposed 
by  many  historians,  that  had  the  king  marched  directly  to 
London  at  this  period,  he  might  have  carried  it,  and  thus 
have  terminated  the  war ;  but  historians,  as  if  an  army 
could  be  transported  with  as  much  facility  as  the  eye 
travels  over  a  map,  are  too  much  inclined  to  overlook 
difficulties  in  these  cases  :  they  delight  to  dwell  on  con¬ 
trasts,  which  impart  animation  to  the  scene ;  the  passions 
and  feelings  of  every  kind  being  excited  by  extremes. 
The  reader,  agitated  by  what  he  either  hopes  or  fears, 
enters  with  the  greatest  keenness  into  the  conception  of 

*  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  99;  Cobbett’s Pari  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  150  et  sec/.-  Clar 
Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  182  et  seq. ;  May,  lib.  iii.  p.  90.  7 
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the  piece,  when  the  fate  of  a  kingdom  hangs  upon  a  trifle,  chap. 
It  is  this  which  has  induced  historians  to  take  such  a  view  z-  . 
of  the  present  posture  of  affairs  ;  but  if  all  circumstances 
be  considered,  the  practicability  of  reducing  London  will 
not  be  so  apparent.  The  spirit  of  the  city  was  unsubdued  ; 
the  factious,  after  the  discovery  of  Waller’s  plot,  could 
with  no  great  difficulty  have  been  suppressed ;  and  the 
mighty  efforts  which  the  metropolis  immediately  made, 
prove  that  it  could  have  mustered  such  a  body  as  most 
probably  would  have  overwhelmed  resistance.* 

Charles  determined  upon  immediate  action  ;  and  his  Siege  of 
council  was  much  divided  regarding  the  expedition  which  Glouceslcr' 
he  ought  to  undertake — whether  it  should  be  against 
London  or  Gloucester.  By  the  possession  of  the  latter 
town,  he  would  have  opened  a  line  of  communication,  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  him,  between  Wales  and  Oxford; 
and,  as  he  expected  small  opposition  from  that  place,  he 
directed  his  march  thither.  But  miserable  was  his  dis¬ 
appointment  :  never,  perhaps,  was  greater  heroism  in  the 
defence  of  a  town  exhibited.  Having  sat  down  before  it, 
he  summoned  it  to  surrender ;  but  the  city  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spirited  answer  in  writing,  by  the  hands  of  Serjeant- 
major  Pudsey  and  one  of  the  citizens:  —  ‘We,  the  inha-  , 
bitants,  magistrates,  officers,  and  soldiers,  within  this 
garrison  of  Gloucester,  unto  his  majesty’s  gracious  message 
return  this  humble  answer,  that  we  do  keep  this  city 
according  to  our  oath  and  allegiance  to  and  for  the  use 


*  The  following-  is  a  most  valu¬ 
able  passage  from  Clarendon,  vol.  iv. 
p.  299  et  seq. :  1  The  discomposures, 
jealousies,  and  disgusts  which  reigned 
at  Oxford,  produced  great  incon¬ 
veniences  ;  and  as  men  in  a  scuffle 
lose  their  weapons,  and  light  upon 
those  which  belonged  to  their  adver¬ 
saries,  who  again  arm  themselves 
with  those  which  belonged  to  the 
others,  —  such,  one  would  have 
thought,  had  been  the  fortune  of 
the  king’s  army  in  the  encounters 
with  the  enemies  ;  for  those  under 


the  king’s  commanders  grew  insen¬ 
sibly  into  all  the  licence,  disorders, 
and  impieties  with  which  they  re¬ 
proached  the  rebels ;  and  they,  again, 
into  great  discipline,  diligence,  and 
sobriety,  which  begat  courage  and 
resolution  in  them,  and  notable  dex¬ 
terity  in  achievements  and  enter¬ 
prises.  In  so  much,  as  one  side 
seemed  to  fight  for  monarchy  with 
the  weapons  of  confusion,  and  the 
other  to  destroy  the  king  and  govern¬ 
ment  with  all  the  principles  and 
regularity  of  monarchy.’ 
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of  his  majesty  and  his  royal  posterity,  and  do  conceive 
.  ourselves  wholly  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  his 
majesty  signified  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  are 
resolved,  by  God’s  help,  to  keep  the  city  accordingly.’ 
The  king,  who  was  elated  with  the  strength  of  his  own 
army,  and  could  not  comprehend  whence  the  garrison 
expected  relief,  was  astonished  at  the  answer.  4  Waller  is 
extinct,’  said  he,  in  the  hearing  of  the  messengers,  ‘  and 
Essex  cannot  come.’  * 

The  governor  of  Gloucester  was  Massey,  and  his  ability 
in  its  defence  extorted  encomiums  from  the  adverse 
party.  As  a  considerable  loss  had  been  sustained  in  the 
attempt  to  storm  Bristol,  the  ardour  of  the  military  for 
such  enterprises  was  damped,  and  the  town  was  not  to 
be  taken  in  that  way.  Yet,  scarcely  had  the  messengers 
returned  to  the  garrison,  when  the  king,  by  firing  the 
suburbs,  made  a  show  of  such  a  design ;  but  this,  which 


*  Clar.  yoI.  iv.  pp.  173  et  seq., 
191  et  seq.  n.  Mr.  Hume,  almost 
in  the  words  of  Clarendon,  expresses 
himself  thus :  ‘  The  summons  to  sur¬ 
render  allowed  two  hours  for  an  an¬ 
swer  :  but  before  that  time  expired, 
there  appeared  before  the  king  two 
citizens  with  lean,  pale,  sharp,  and 
dismal  (in  the  original  edition  of 
Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  p.  179,  the  word 
bald  had  changed  into  bad)  visages  ’ 
— had  famine  eaten  them  up  ? — 
‘Faces  so  strange  and  uncouth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  Clarendon;  figures 
so  habited  and  accoutred,  as  at  once 
moved  the  most  grave  countenance 
to  mirth,  and  the  most  cheerful 
heart  to  sadness:  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  that  such  messengers  could 
bring  less  than  a  defiance.  The  men, 
without  any  circumstance  of  duty  or 
good  manners,  in  a  pert,  shrill,  'un¬ 
dismayed  accent,  said  that  they 
brought  an  answer  from  the  godly 
city  of  Gloucester ;  and  extremely 
ready  were  they,  according  to  the 
historian,  to  give  insolent  and  sedi¬ 
tious  replies  to  any  question  ;  as  if 
their  business  were  chiefiy  by  pro¬ 


voking  the  king  to  make  him  violate 
his  own  safe-conduct.’  There  is 
something  so  ridiculous  in  all  this, 
that  it  is  not  surpassed  by  what  we 
are  told  of  the  Spanish  bigotry  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  Reformation — 
that  the  poor  people  were  surprised 
to  find  that  the  English  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  men.  Why  should  the 
citizens  of  Gloucester  have  been  so 
unlike  the  rest  of  their  species  ?  or 
why  should  the  most  uncouth  have 
been  selected — with  similar  qualities 
too  ?  But  Clarendon,  though,  as  in 
the  preceding  note,  he  does  some¬ 
times  tell  the  truth,  is  prone  to  vent 
his  spleen  against  any  brave  set  of 
men,  by  denying  the  qualities  of  the 
body  as  well  as  those  of  the  spirit 
(see  in  n.  to  p.  223).  This,  however, 
affords  no  excuse  for  Mr.  Hume,  as 
he  himself  refers  to  Rushworth  and 
May,  who  state,  and  indisputably 
too,  that  one  of  the  two  was  Serjeant- 
major,  or,  as  we  should  now  say, 
Major  Pudsey,  whose  gallantry  in 
the  siege  was  beyond  praise  (Mav. 
lib.  iii.  p.  96). 
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was  the  only  attempt  of  the  kind,  far  from  striking  terror, 
as  had  been  anticipated,  into  the  soldiers  and  citizens,  ■ 
only  roused  a  more  resolute  determination  to  defend  the 
place  to  the  last.  The  garrison  consisted  of  no  more 
than  1500,  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  120  that 
were  kept  as  a  reserve,  the  whole  were  day  and  night  on 
duty ;  yet  such  were  the  spirit  of  the  soldiery  and  talent 
of  the  officers,  that  they  not  only  defeated  the  projects  of 
the  enemy,  but  made  many  successful  sallies,  particularly 
under  Serjeant-major  Pudsey,  in  which  the  skill  and 
resolution  of  the  assailants  were  so  remarkable,  that 
scarcely  a  man  of  them  was  killed,  though  the  royal 
army  invariably  sustained  considerable  loss.  Even  the 
women,  young  and  old,  emulated  the  men  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  defence  of  the  town,  by  venturing  beyond 
the  walls  for  turf  and  other  materials,  undeterred  by 
Rupert’s  horse,  which  were  ever  on  the  alert,  and  would, 
they  well  knew,  have  shown  them  no  mercy.* 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  London  when  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  siege  arrived ;  and  the  relief  of  Gloucester 
was  conceived  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  cause. 
But  their  only  army  was  that  under  Essex,  which  was 
so  wasted  and  sickly,  besides  being  eighty  miles  distant 
from  the  town  :  the  reputation  of  the  parliament  was  sunk, 
and  many  began  to  desert  a  falling  cause ;  while  the 
disaffected  spread  daily  reports  of  the  faff  or  _  surrender 
of  the  place,  and  expatiated  upon  the  impracticability  of 
sending  it  relief.  But  the  parliament  and  metropolis 
showed  themselves  superior  to  misfortunes,  and  afforded 
£  a  striking  proof  of  the  power  of  a  popular  spiiit.  .  e 
city  regiments  and  auxiliaries  proffered  their  services, 
while  the  regiments  of  the  old  army  were-  recruited, 
partly  by  impressment,  which,  by  the  way,  rather  dis- 


*  Clar.  yoI.  iv.  p.  225  etseq. ;  May, 
lib.  iii.  p.  94  et  seq. ;  Rush.  vol.  v. 
pp.  286  et  seq.,  341  et  seq. ;  White- 
locke,  p.  72 ;  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  65. 


Clarendon  {Ibicl.)  tells  us  that  not 
above  one  officer,.  and  not  above 
three  common  soldiers,  ran  from  the 
town. 
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chap,  credited  the  cause,  and  in  fifteen  days  Esses  marched 
' — — ■  to  the  relief  of  Gloucester,  at  the  head  of  14,000  choice 
Essex  sent  men.  The  committee  for  the  militia  of  the  city,  acting 
relief  of  under  powers  vested  in  them  by  ordinance,  ordered  all 
Gloucester,  shops  to  be  shut.  At  the  same  moment,  too,  another 
army  was  raising  for  Waller  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Man¬ 
chester  undertook  to  raise  one  in  the  associated  counties 
over  which  he  presided,  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
troops  which  had  performed  many  gallant  exploits  under 
Cromwell.  No  man  can  seriously  reflect  on  all  this  with¬ 
out  being  satisfied  that  Charles  acted  judiciously  in 
trying  Gloucester  instead  of  London.* 

The  siege  The  route  of  Essex  lay  through  a  wasted  country ; 

but  his  raw  levies  were  undismayed,  and  in  various 
skirmishes  by  the  way  evinced  their  ardour  for  fight. 
On  the  5th  of  September  he  drew  up  his  army  in  sight 
of  Gloucester,  when  the  siege  was  instantly  raised ;  and 
as  the  royal  forces  could  not  be  prevailed  on  by  Charles 
to  fight,  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the  town  on  the 
8th.  By  this  time  it  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  he  not  only  lay  there  two  nights,  that  its  immediate 
wants  might  be  supplied,  but  marched  to  Tewkesbury, 
where  he  continued  five  nights  more,  that,  while  he  com¬ 
manded  the  adjacent  country,  Gloucester  might  have  a 
full  opportunity  of  laying  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  pro¬ 
visions.  Thus  was  Gloucester  relieved  from  siege  :  but  it 


*  Clar.  Ilist.  vol.  iv.  p.  173  et 
seq.  ;  May,  lib.  iii.  c.  6  ;  Rush, 
vol.  V.  p.  286  et  seq.-,  Whitelocke, 
p.  72.  After  the  royal  failure  at 
Gloucester,  all  the  courtiers  and  offi¬ 
cers  poured  forth  execrations  against 
those  who  advised  the  siege,  which 
most  of  them  had  approved  of. 
‘  Though,’  _  says  Clarendon,  ‘ what 
happened  in  this  last  action  might 
well _ seem  to  justify  the  measure: 
for  since  it  appeared  that  the  city 
was  so  much  united  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  that  it  supplied  their  army 
with  their  trained  bands  (without 


which  it  never  could  have  marched), 
with  what  success  could  his  majesty 
have  approached  London,  after  the 
taking  ot  Bristol,  with  his  miserable 
army  ?  And  would  not  the  whole 
body  of  the  trained  bands  have  de¬ 
fended  that,  when  so  considerable  a 
part  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to 
undertake  a  march  of  200  miles  ?  for 
less  they  did  not  march  from  the 
time  they  went  out  to  that  in  which 
they  returned’  (lb.  p.  260).  This  is 
good  sense,  and  the  gallant  conduct 
of  the  trained  bands  will  be  seen  im¬ 
mediately. 
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was  only  rescued  from  that  danger  to  be  exposed  to 
another ;  for  what  the  king  could  not  effect  by  arms,  he 
then  nearly  accomplished  by  treachery.  The  design,  how¬ 
ever,  fortunately  failed,  from  an  ill  arrangement  between 
the  traitors  and  the  royalist  party  without.* 

Having  effected  his  grand  object,  Essex,  who  heard 
that  there  was  a  portion  of  the  royal  forces  at  Ciren¬ 
cester  drawing  in  a  large  stock  of  provisions,  marched 
thither,  and  surprised  two  regiments,  from  which  he  took 
three  hundred  prisoners,  and  four  hundred  horses,  six 
standards,  and,  what  his  army  required,  fifty  load  of  pro¬ 
visions.  He  afterwards  discovered  that  this  affair  was  of 
greater  importance  than  he  had  imagined,  as  these  regi¬ 
ments  were  intended  to  cover  a  design  of  raising  a  party 
in  Kent.  From  Cirencester  he  proceeded  by  Cricklade 
towards  Newbury  ;  but  as  he  approached  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  latter  place,  he  beheld  the  royal  army  sta¬ 
tioned  on  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  king  having 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  ne¬ 
cessary  delays  of  the  parliamentary  army  to  get  beyond 
it.  The  position  of  the  royal  army  was  remarkably 
favourable  for  defence ;  yet  Essex,  as  it  intercepted  his 
march,  had  no  alternative  but  to  hazard  a  battle,  and 
force  his  way  through  the  obstruction  :  he  therefore  pie- 
pared  for  fight  on  the  following  morning.  After  a  des¬ 
perate  struggle,  the  parliamentary  troops  opened  their 
way  through  difficult  ground  which  separated  the  two 
armies,  and  the  engagement  became  general.  On  former 
occasions  the  king  had  always  excelled  in  horse,  but  here 
the  parliament’s  cavalry  evinced  no  inferiority  ;  and  the 
trained  bands  of  the  city,  which  had  never  seen  any  ser¬ 
vice  beyond  the  training  in  the  Artillery  Garden,  gave  a 
memorable  proof  of  the  illiberal  absurdity  of  those  sneers 
against  that  species  of  establishment,  by  which  certain 
people; — who  probably  in  their  hearts  dislike  tie  spin 

*  May;  Rush. ;  Whitelocke ; .  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  260. 
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which  actuates  such  bodies,  while  their  unmanly  jealousy 
inclines  them  to  deny  the  courage  of  the  soldier  to  those 
whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  as  citizens — 
affect  a  character  of  wisdom,  as  if  men  who  have  the 
deepest  stake  in  the  community,  and  cannot  justly  be 
accused  of  want  of  discipline,  should  not  be  most  zealous 
in  its  defence.  Rupert  himself  charged  them  with  the 
flower  of  his  horse,  but  could  make  no  impression  on 
their  stand  of  pikes,  which  was  immovable  as  a  bulwark 
or  rampart.  The  royal  forces  also  behaved  with  much 
spirit,  and  with  greater  liberality  than  we  discover  on 
other  occasions  ;  for,  in  reading  the  opposite  accounts  of 
battles,  one  would  almost  imagine,  from  their  different 
statements,  that  their  antagonists  were  destitute  of  the 
ordinary  courage  of  men.  Each  party  did  justice  to  the 
gallantry  of  its  adversaries.  ‘  All  were  Englishmen,’  says 
Whitelocke,  *  and  pity  it  was  that  such  courage  should 
be  spent  in  the  blood  of  each  other.’  The  battle  con¬ 
tinued,  with  various  success,  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  darkness  separated  the  combatants.  Esses  had 
gained  ground  ;  but  such  was  the  doubtful  nature  of  the 
action,  that  he  expected  a  renewal  of  it  next  day,  when 
the  king,  by  drawing  off  his  army,  allowed  him  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  march  by  Reading  to  London.  The  king  in  this 
fight  and  previous  skirmishes  lost  in  killed  above  2000  ; 
Essex  did  not  lose  above  500.* 

It  had  been  the  misfortune  of  Charles  hitherto,  in  most 
of  the  battles  and  skirmishes,  to  lose  some  of  his  fastest 
friends  ;  and  he  is  supposed  now,  in  the  fall  of  the  Earl 
of  Caernarvon  and  Lord  Falkland,  to  have  sustained  a 
great  calamity  ;  but  though  he  might  deplore  the  first,  it 
is  most  likely  that  he  did  not  deeply  lament  the  death 
of  the  latter,  who,  far  from  flattering  his  passions,  had 
brought  himself  under  obloquy  and  reproach  for  haviim 
unceasingly  laboured  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the 


*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  235  ct  scq. ; 
Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  293 ;  May,  lib.  iii. 


'■  108  et  seq . ;  Whitelocke,  p.  73- 
judlow,  p.  66. 
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parliament,  and  thus  save  his  country  from  all  the  misery  chap. 

which  he  both  witnessed  and  anticipated.  He  was  one  . _ _ 

of  those  mixed  characters,  whose  fadings  we  pity,  whose 
virtues  .we  admire.  At  the  beginning  of  this  parliament 
he  had  stood  forth  the  staunch  advocate  of  civd  and 
ecclesiastical  liberty  ;  and,  as  to  high  rank  he  joined  the 
most  elegant  accomplishments  and  considerable  talents, 
he  soon  raised  himself  to  influence  with  the  parliament 
and  estimation  with  the  people  at  large.  It  is  charity  to 
believe  that,  as  he  was  firmly  attached  to  aristocratical 
privdeges  as  well  as  to  monarchy,  though  a  friend  to 
the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  subject,  he  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  spirit  of  innovation  which  he  apprehended 
in  the  Commons ;  and  that,  at  this  critical  juncture,  the 
tempting  offers  of  the  court,  backed  with  the  artful 
persuasions  of  Hyde,  whose  pupil  he  was,  determined 
him  to  desert  to  the  king,  under  the  vain  imagination 
that  he  might  gratify  his  ambition  without  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  his  country.  Fairly  entangled  with  the  court, 
he  had  not  the  resolution  to  abandon  it,  and  with  it  his 
prospects,  when  he  perceived  that  Charles  was  bent  on 
measures  destructive  of  the  national  franchises.  But, 
though  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  the  parliament,  and 
excepted  from  pardon  by  all  the  propositions,  the  un¬ 
principled  rancour  of  an  apostate  never  possessed  him. 

He  still  cherished  the  hope  that  he  might  be  the  means  ot 
saving  the  constitution,  and  strained  every  eflort  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  object  by  reconciling  the  contending  parties. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  draw  a  veil  over  that  part  ol 
his  conduct  which  reflects  most  disgrace  upon  his 
memory — the  sanction  which  he  gave  to  the  most  solemn 
declarations  that  he  must  have  known  to  have  been 
destitute  of  truth  :  but  though  it  be  impossible  to  excuse 
this  part  of  his  conduct,  we  feel  our  indignation  melt 
into  compassion  when  we  consider  the  anguish  he  en¬ 
dured  on  account  of  this  unhappy  contest,  which  he 
believed  would  end  either  in  anarchy  or  despotism. 
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More  than  his  former  cheerfulness,  however,  brightened 
up  his  countenance  on  any  prospect  of  peace,  which  he 
would  urge  with  all  his  might  ;  but  his  interposition  for 
his  country,  as  it  was  lost  on  Charles  and  his  more  in¬ 
timate  advisers,  only  brought  against  him  the  charge 
of  being  one  of  ‘  those  bad,  hollow-hearted  counsellors 
who  too  much  affected  the  parliamentary  way,’  4  and 
were  so  enamoured  of  peace  that  they  would  have  the 
king  purchase  it  at  any  price.’  A  settled  gloom  there¬ 
fore  stole  upon  his  mind,  and  clouded  his  features  :  the  v 
natural  affability  of  his  temper  in  the  discharge  of  his 
office  was  converted  into  peevishness,  which  was  mis¬ 
taken  for  pride ;  sleep  forsook  him,  the  flesh  wasted 
away  from  his  bones,  and  a  sallow  paleness  overspread 
his  visage ;  his  dress  and  personal  appearance,  which 
he  had  previously  paid  more  attention  to,  and  expended 
larger  sums  on,  than  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
of  his  elegant  turn,  were  now  quite  neglected.  In  the 
society  of  his  friends,  often  after  a  deep  and  sad  silence, 
interrupted  with  frequent  sighs,  he  would,  in  a  shrill, 
mournful  accent,  ingeminate  the  word — Peace,  peace  ; 
declaring  that  the  continuance  of  these  calamities,  and 
the  prospect  of  further  mischief,  deprived  him  of  sleep, 
and  would  shortly  break  his  heart.  His  courage  in  the 
field  had  always  been  remarkable;  but  the  spirit  with 
which  he  entered  into  battle  on  that  fatal  day  was  that 
of  a  man  tired  of  existence.  He  dressed  himself  neatly 
in  the  morning,  observing  that  the  enemy  should  not 
find  his  body  in  foul  linen;  and  declared  that  he  was 
weary  of  the  times,  as  he  foresaw  much  calamity  to  his  ^ 
country,  but  that  he  hoped  to  be  out  of  the  world  ere 
night.  He  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.* 

Before  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  the  king’s  party,  elated 


*  Olar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  239  etseq. ; 
Life,  vol.  i.  p.  201  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke, 
p.  73 ;  Carte’s  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
From  tlie  character  of  Falkland,  and 
the  reproaches  flung  upon  him,  I 


cannot  doubt  that  he  is  alluded  to 
here,  though  the  writer  prudently 
declines  to  mention  names  in  his 
dispatch. 
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witli  the  fall  of  Bristol,  had  flattered  themselves  that  the 
war  was  at  a  close,  imagining  that  even  London  would 
be  delivered  to  them  on  demand,  and  it  consequently  only 
remained  for  them  to  march  to  it  and  take  possession. 
Commensurate  with  such  presumption  was  their  dejection 
now ;  ‘  it  being  their  unlucky  temper,’  says  Clarendon, 
‘  to  be  the  soonest  and  the  most  desperately  cast  down 
upon  any  misfortune  or  loss,  and  again,  upon  any  victory, 
to  be  the  most  elated,  and  the  most  apt  to  undervalue  any 
difficulties  which  remained.’  After  the  king’s  return  to 
Oxford,  discontent  and  secret  mutiny  raged  in  the  army, 
every  one  accusing  another  of  want  of  courage  and  want 
of  conduct  in  the  field,  and  all  execrating,  what  themselves 
had  approved  of,  the  expedition  to  Gloucester.  But, 
while  the  soldiers  were  thus  quarrelling  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  in  one  thing  they  all  agreed — in  a  contempt  of  any 
other  body  of  men,  and  in  particular  of  the  council ;  and 
supposing  that  the  king  depended  altogether  upon  the 
power  of  the  sword,  they  conceived  that  all  councils 
should  be  subordinate  to  them ;  whence  it  is  not  unlikely 
that,  had  the  king  been  successful  in  war,  he  would  have 
brought  himself  under  a  more  ignominious  bondage  than 
that  which  he  so  abhorred  from  the  parliament.  The 
very  temper,  however,  of  the  troops  would  have  frustrated 
the  effects  even  of  triumph  in  the  field ;  for  their  indis¬ 
criminate  plunder  and  insolence,  wherever  they  went, 
raised  up  the  country  against  them.  The  court  and 
council  were  also  rent  into  factions,  every  one  being  im¬ 
portunate  for  office  and  honours,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  own  advancement* 


*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  200-259 
el  seq.,  299  et  seq.,  with  Appendix  D, 
(see  in  p.  309  et  seq.  the  miserable 
subjection  Charles  had  brought  him¬ 
self  into  with  his  own  partisans ;  also 
pp.  470  et  seq.  with  n.  p.  478),  497 
et  seq.,  138,  526  et  seq.  with  n. ; 
vol.  v.  pp.  1  et  seq.,  125  et  seq.,  n.  135 
et  seq.  ‘  A  very  great  licence  ’  (p.  226 


et  seq.),  says  Clarendon,  ‘  broke  into 
the  army,  both  among  officers  and 
soldiers’  (at  the  siege  of  Glouces¬ 
ter),  ‘the  malignity  of  those  parts 
being  thought  excuse  for  the  exercise 
of  any  rapine  or  severity  amongst 
the  inhabitants.  Insomuch,  as  it 
is  hardly  to  be  credited  how  many 
thousand  sheep  were  in  a  few  days 
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While  the  fortune  of  the  war  seemed  fairly  turned  in 
the  South,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  review  of 
the  actions  in  the  North.  Hull  had  nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  the  treachery  of  the  Hothams  ;  but  the  plot  having,  as 
it  was  ripe  for  execution,  been  luckily  discovered,  both 
father  and  son  were  sent  to  London,  where  they  underwent 
the  just  punishment  of  their  villany.*  The  preservation 
of  Hull  proved  the  safety  of  Fairfax.  After  a  brilliant 
career,  he  had  been  attacked  at  Atherton  Moor,  by  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  with  a  superior  force,  especially  in  ^ 
cavalry,  and  had  been  utterly  defeated  and  pursued  into 
Hull,  where  he  was  soon  besieged.  Before  beginning  the 
siege,  however,  Newcastle  directed  himself  towards  Gains¬ 
borough,  which,  after  a  desperate  attack,  was  surrendered 
to  him.  This  town  had,  a  little  before,  been  taken  by 
assault  for  the  parliament,  by  Cromwell,  who  ‘  now,’  says 
Whitelocke,  ‘  began  to  appear  to  the  world.  He  had  a 
brave  regiment  of  horse  of  his  countrymen,  most  of  them 
freeholders,  and  freeholders’  sons,  and  who,  in  matter  of 
conscience,  engaged  in  this  quarrel  under  Cromwell,  and 
thus  being  well  armed  within  by  the  satisfaction  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  without  by  good  iron  arms,  they 
would  as  one  man  stand  firmly  and  charge  desperately.’ f 
On  that  occasion,  there  fell  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  and  a 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire ;  but  Cromwell  having:  been 
obliged  to  recruit  his  little  army,  and  Newcastle,  after  the 
defeat  of  Fairfax,  having  advanced  with  6000  horse  and 


destroyed,  besides  what  were  brought 
to  the  commissaries  for  a  regular  pro¬ 
vision,  and  many  countrymen  impri¬ 
soned  by  officers  without  warrant,  or 
the  least  knowledge  of  the  king,  till 
they  had  paid  good  sums  for  their 
delinquency;  all  which  brought  great 
clamour  upon  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  and  justice  of  the  officers,  and 
made  them  likewise  less  prepared  for 
the  service  they  were  to  expect 
(pp.  341,  342,  361  et  seq.,  384  et  seq .; 
vol.  iv.  pp.  480  et  seq.,  496,  515- 


518,  554  et  seq.,  626-51,  67  et  seq., 
87-97,700-4,728-29). 

*  It  is  amazing  to  see  Mr.  Hume 
condemn  the  parliament  for  this 
piece  of  justice.  Had  any  of  Charles’s 
officers  acted  a  similar  part,  would 
anyone  pretend  that  he  did  not  de¬ 
serve  death  P  Having  engaged  with 
the  parliament,  they  ought  surely 
to  have  been  faithful  to  it,  or  sur¬ 
rendered  their  commission. 

t  Whitelocke,  p.  72.  ■* 


TIDE  OP  WAR  NOW  TURNS. — CROMWELL. 

foot,  when  there  was  no  sufficient  force  to  cope  with  him, 
forced  Gainsborough  in  several  places,  and  obliged  Lord 
Willoughby  to  surrender  it  on  the  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  march  away  with  bag  and  baggage.  Willough¬ 
by  carried  his  troops  to  Lincoln;  but  the  earl  dislodged 
them,  and  placed  a  garrison  there  for  the  king.  After 
this  good  fortune  he  was  created  marquis,  and  sat  down 
before  Hull.* 

In  the  meantime,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  had  raised  twenty- 
five  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  two  thousand  foot, 
with  part  of  winch,  having  been  driven  from  Beverley,  he 
joined  Cromwell,  who  had  recruited  his  forces,  and  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  who  also  raised  an  army  by  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  parliament.  On  the  11th  of  October,  they  en¬ 
gaged  part  of  the  marquis’s  forces  at  Horncastle  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  defeated  them.  In  dragoons  and  horse, 
both  sides  were  nearly  equal.  Cromwell  commanded  the 
van,  and  charged  with  the  utmost  resolution ;  but  his 
intrepidity  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  His  horse 
having  been  killed  under  him,  tumbled  above  him,  and, 
as  he  attempted  to  rise,  he  was  again  knocked  down  by 
Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  the  gentleman  who  had  assaulted  him. 
He,  however,  got  up,  and  having  seized  4  a  poor  horse  in 
a  soldier’s  hand,’  returned  to  the  charge.  The  van  of  the 
royalist  horse  gave  way,  and  threw  the  reserve  into  dis¬ 
order  :  Manchester’s  cavalry  then,  availing  themselves  of 
the  advantage,  put  the  whole  to  the  rout.  The  parlia¬ 
mentary  foot  now  advanced  ;  but  the  horse  had  already 
done  the  business.  A  thousand  of  the  royal  party  fell  on 
that  day,  while  the  opposite  side  sustained  a  very  small 
loss,  which  did  not  include  one  man  of  note.  So  far  were 
matters  changed,  that  the  parliament,  which  had  been 
inferior  in  horse,  though  superior  in  foot  now,  under 
Cromwell,  began  to  excel  far  more  in  cavalry  than  it  had 
ever  done  in  infantry.  On  the  following  day,  Lord  Fairfax, 
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who  had  beat  off  many  attempts  of  Newcastle  on  Hull, 
by  a  desperate  sally  obliged  that  nobleman  to  raise  the 
siege.*  The  tide  of  war  was  now,  therefore,  completely 
changed  in  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the  South ;  and  there 
is  small  reason  to  doubt  that  the  parliament  would  have 
prevailed  in  the  struggle  though  the  Scots  had  never 
entered  England. 

We  have  already  seen  what  had  occurred  in  regard  to 
Scotland  ;  but  it  maybe  necessary  to  advert  to  the  feelings 
and  views  of  the  people  of  that  country.  The  Covenanters 
have  been  described  by  a  late  celebrated  historian,  as 
having  been  solely  actuated  by  ridiculous  fanaticism ; 
but,  when  we  examine  the  most  legitimate  sources  of 
information — the  familiar  letters  of  one  of  the  chief 
covenanting  clergy,  addressed  to  his  brother-in-law — we 
see  matters  in  a  very  different  light.  All  men  who 
zealously  embrace  any  opinion,  not  only  on  political  and 
religious  subjects,  but  even  on  those  which  do  not  appear 
to  affect  human  interests,  are  anxious  that  others  should 
adopt  it,  and  regard  with  particular  satisfaction  all, 
wherever  situated,  who  concur  with  them  in  sentiment. 
In  religious  or  political  matters,  all  benevolent  minds 
desire  that  others  should  enjoy  that  happiness  which  they 
admire  in  their  own  institutions.  But  when  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  chief  magistrate  lies  in  wait  to  overturn 
the  civil  and  religious  rights,  every  one  must  feel  his  in¬ 
terests  at  home  strengthened  by  the  diffusion  of  the  same 
principles  abroad,  and  therefore  watches  the  proceedings 
in  other  states  with  a  concernment  approximating  to  what 
he  does  those  in  his  own. 

English  affairs,  however,  came  at  once  home  to  the 
bosoms  of  the  Scots  as  their  own,  for  they  lived  under  the 
same  king,  and  plainly  perceived  that  he  required  only 
the  conquest  of  the  sister  kingdom  in  order  to  overwhelm 
Scotland,  and  restore  the  civil  and  religious  bondage 

O  O 


*  Rush,  vol.  v.  p.  281  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  pp.  75-6. 
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which,  they  had  so  intrepidly  cast  off.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  there  was  a  party  in  Scotland  busy  to  raise  a  faction 
there,  which  should  overpower  the  Covenanters  and  join 
the  king,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  latter  to  be  quiet. 
It  is  as  true  that  a  portion  of  the  English  parliament  looked 
for  the  help  of  the  Covenanters  in  their  internal  struggle. 
The  intrigues  of  Montrose,  Nethesdale,  Aboyne,  and  the 
Hamiltons,  were  early  suspected ;  and  the  second  seizure 
of  the  Earl  of  Antrim  by  Monro,  enabled  them,  partly  by 
an  evidence  of  a  witness  with  his  dying  declaration,  partly 
by  Antrim’s  own  confession  on  a  strict  examination  before 
Monro  and  a  council  of  war,  and  partly  by  papers  found 
on  his  person,  to  detect  the  plot  A  After  this,  which 
struck  them  with  dismay,  neutrality  was  impossible  ;  and 
as  they  might  summon  a  convention  of  estates,  which  in 
a  great  measure  possessed  the  powers  of  a  parliament,  and 
which  Charles  opposed  in  vain,  they,  under  that  name, 
accomplished  the  object  which  they  were  denied  by  the 
king.  Much  was  their  disappointment,  therefore,  at  the 
backwardness  of  the  English  parliament  in  soliciting  their 
assistance;  and  they  seem,  latterly,  to  have  listened 
greedily  to  all  accounts  of  its  disasters,  which  they  flat¬ 
tered  themselves  would  lead  to  that  event.  The  matter 
was  opposed  by  the  aristocratical  portion  of  the  Houses ; 
but  the  more  popular  succeeded  at  last  in  carrying  the 
measure ;  and  commissioners,  of  whom  Sir  Henry  Yane 
the  younger  was  the  chief,  were  dispatched  to  Scotland, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  league  with  that  nation. 
However  deeply  imbued  the  Scots  might  be  with  a  sense 
of  the  superiority  of  their  religious  establishments  over 
those  of  all  other  states,  they  did  not  permit  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  withdraw  them  from  mere  worldly  affairs. 
Imagining  that  the  English  were  almost  overpowered  by 


*  Husband’s  *2d  Col  p.  260  etseq.-,  (see  also  pp.  67-8);  Rush.  vol.  iv. 
Baillie’s  letters,  fyc as  published  by  part  iii.  ch.  xiii. ;  Baillie,  vol.  ii. 
Bannatyne  Club,  vol.  ii.  p.  73  et  seq.  p.  40  et  seq. 
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the  king,  they  flattered  themselves  that  it  would  be  re¬ 
served  for  their  army  to  suppress  the  royal  forces ;  and 
that  then,  in  conjunction  with  the  Presbyterian  party, 
they  would  be  enabled  to  dictate  both  in  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters,  and  thus  open  to  themselves  the  offices 
in  church  and  state. 

The  English  commissioners  were  instructed  to  enter 
into  a  civil  league  only ;  but  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
Scots,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  their  feelings,  to  make  it 
also  a  religious  one.  As  the  commissioners  could  not 
accomplish  their  own  object,  it  became  necessary  for  them 
to  modify  what  appertained  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  so 
as  not  to  exclude,  and  consequently  forfeit,  the  support 
and  affections  of  the  large  party  in  England,  that  now 
began  to  be  known  under  the  title  of  Independents,  in¬ 
cluding  those  who  had  not  resolved  on  a  form  of  church 
government,  but  objected  to  the  tyrannical  rigour  of  the 
Presbyterians.  To  have  yielded  to  any  express  stipulation 
in  favour  of  the  Independents,  might  have  shaken  the 
stability  of  the  Scottish  establishment,  and  would  have 
blasted  the  hopes  of  the  Scots  in  regard  to  the  success  of 
their  schemes  in  the  South.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
have  been  pernicious,  perhaps  fatal,  to  the  English  to  have 
renounced  the  interests  of  so  powerful  and  respectable  a 
body  as  the  Independents.  But,  as  the  common  safety  of 
the  two  nations  required  an  immediate  agreement,  they 
entered  into  a  compromise — that  while  the  worship  in 
Scotland  should  be  sustained  as  at  present  established,  the 
reformation  in  England  should  be  effected  ‘  according  to 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed 
churches.’  In  other  respects,  they  agreed  to  root  out 
popery,  &c.  A  meeting  of  divines  for  the  establishment 
of  the  English  church  was  to  be  held  at  Westminster, 
where  the  Scottish  clergy  were  to  assist  in  the  discussion. 
But  the  latter,  though  they  displayed  much  erudition  there, 
which,  however,  they  allowed  their  antagonists  also  ex¬ 
hibited,  appear  to  have  relied  more  upon  the  power  of 
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their  army  than  of  their  arguments  :  their  continual  com¬ 
plaint  afterwards  was,  that  so  fine  a  military  force  should 
do  nothing ;  their  cry,  to  enter  upon  action,  that  having 
borne  down  resistance  from  the  king,  it  might  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  Presbyterian  party  against  all 
others.* 

The  agreement  with  the  Scots  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  and  by  it  they  undertook 
to  send  a  large  army  into  England,  to  co-operate  with  the 
parliament.  Having  been  sanctioned  by  the  English  par¬ 
liament,  it  was  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the  people  in  both 
countries ;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  received 
must  have  inspired  terror  into  the  opposite  party.  The 
Scottish  pulpits  sounded  to  arms ;  and  the  curse  of  Meroz 
against  those  who  go  not  out  to  assist  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty,  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  zealous  auditors. 
Young  men  of  family  readily  offered  their  services  in  the 
army ;  and  old  soldiers  of  fortune  hailed  the  opportunity 
of  such  employment.  By  the  close  of  the  year,  Leslie, 


*  TRe  clause  in  regard  to  the 
church-government  of  England  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  deep  hypocrisy 
of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who,  according 
to  Clarendon,  overreached  a  whole 
nation  in  what  they  most  excelled  in 
— dissimulation.  But  it  is  well  for 
that  historian  to  endeavour  to  blast 
the  character  of  an  individual  whom 
he  may  he  said  to  have  murdered, 
and  that  of  a  nation  which  he  op¬ 
pressed  with  such  tyrannical  bigotry. 
Burnet  says,  that  the  English  com¬ 
missioners  would  not  hear  of  a  clause 
for  Presbyterianism,  and  thought 
themselves  well  seemed  from  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  Scottish  presbytery,  by 
the  words,  ‘  of  reforming  according  to 
the  word  of  God,’  cast  in  by  Sit- 
Henry  Vane  5  whilst  the  Scots 
thought  the  next  words,  ‘of  reform¬ 
ing  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
best  reformed  churches,’  made  sure 
for  the  Scottish  model,  since  they 
counted,  and  indisputably,  that  Scot¬ 


land  could  not  miss  thajfc  character; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  the  very  con¬ 
triving  of  that  article,  they  studied 
to  outwit  each  other.  Now,  what 
does  all  this  prove,  hut  that  both 
parties  were  satisfied  to  leave  the 
matter  open  to  after  discussion  ? 
That  the  Scots  flattered  themselves 
with  the  idea  of  carrying  their  object 
is  beyond  all  doubt ;  hut,  when  the 
affair  was  so  contested,  they  could 
not  be  strangers  to  the  loose  nature 
of  the  clause.  Then,  why  should 
there  he  an  assembly  at  Westminster, 
to  determine  upon  the  best  ecclesias¬ 
tical  establishment,  if  anything  had 
been  resolved  upon  ?  The  private 
letters  of  Baillie,  however,  put  this 
matter  beyond  question;  and  it  is 
extraordinary  that  it  should  have 
been  reserved  for  such  writei-s  as 
Clarendon  to  charge  Vane  with  over¬ 
reaching  the  Scots,  while  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  were  silent. 
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chap.  Earl  of  Leven,  who  accepted  of  the  command,  led  20,000 
- — ^ — -  men  to  the  borders.* 

Irish  af-  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  had  long  been  tampering 
cessation,  in  Ireland,  and  had  only  been  restrained  from  concluding 
a  peace,  and  bringing  over  the  army  there  to  England, 
as  well  as  from  raising  another  of  Irish  Catholics,  by  the 
backwardness  of  the  first  to  concur  in  the  measure,  and 
by  the  fatal  prejudice  which  the  project  must  bring  to  his 
affairs,  unless  it  enabled  him  to  triumph  completely  over 
the  liberties  of  Britain.  His  secret  correspondence  with 
Ormond,  however,  and  even  with  Catholics,  continued 
uninterrupted,  and  he  employed  all  means  to  incline  the 
army  to  his  wishes,  and  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  entering 
into  a  peace.  The  distractions  in  Britain  had  prevented 
sufficient  supplies  from  being  sent  to  the  army  in  Ireland, 
and  it  was  reduced  to  straits.  Availing  himself  of  this, 
Charles  secretly  encouraged  the  officers  to  set  forth  re¬ 
monstrances  of  their  lamentable  condition,  and  to  use  the 
language  of  despair.  The  opposite  party  complained 
that  vessels  with  supplies  were  seized  by  the  royal  troops, 
and  alleged  that  others  were  intercepted  by  secret  intelli¬ 
gence  given  to  the  rebels  ;  and  it  is  extraordinary,  indeed, 
that  Charles  himself  commanded  Ormond  —  who  had 
been  bribed  with  a  new  title — to  send  him  arms  and  am¬ 
munition,  articles  of  which  Ormond  himself  loudly  com¬ 
plained  in  public  of  not  being  sufficiently  provided.  The 
parliament  sent  commissioners  to  watch  over  Irish  affairs, 
who  even  engaged  their  own  credit  for  the  supply  of  the 
troops,  and  made  many  judicious  arrangements  ;  but,  under 
the  colour  that  they  had  been  sent  without  his  authority 
by  an  assembly  in  rebellion  against  Charles,  he  com¬ 
manded  their  departure  from  the  island,  and  even  issued 
orders  to  seize  them  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  Some  of  the 
justices  and  council  strenuously  opposed  any  cessation,  for 
a  peace  durst  not  be  entered,  and  those  were  immediately 

*  Baillie’s  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  337  tons,  p.  233  et  seq.-,  Clar.  vol.  iii. 
et  seq. ;  Burnet’s  Mem.  of  the  Hamil-  p.  369  et  seq.  •  vol.  v.  pp.  112,  113. 
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displaced,  and  even  threatened  with  an  impeachment,  on 
grounds  which  it  was  well  known  could  never  be  sub¬ 
stantiated.  The  lord  lieutenant  was,  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples,  detained  in  England.  The  officers  in  the  army,  too, 
who  opposed  any  agreement  with  the  rebels,  were  dis¬ 
countenanced  as  disaffected  to  the  king.  All  attempts  to 
bribe  the  Scottish  general,  and  seduce  his  army,  proved 
ineffectual.  The  intrigues,  however,  failed  to  give  a  colour 
to  the  proceeding  till  September.  The  fate  of  the  Eng- 
lish-Irish  army,  and  the  result  of  the  cessation,  shall  be 
related  in  their  place.* 


*  The  statement  of  Mr.  Hume  on 
this  subject — and  he  merely  follows 
Carte,  an  author  that  makes  the 
boldest  assertions  against  evidence 
furnished  by  himself — is  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  it.  His  statement  is,  that 
Charles  was  actuated  by  the  laud¬ 
able  motive  of  saving  the  English- 
Irish  army  (which  was  in  the  utmost 
straits),  as  well  as  his  Protestant 
subjects,  and  that  then  he  naturally 
employed  the  army  against  the 
parliament.  Now,  the  first  com¬ 
mission  to  Ormond  to  hear  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  confederated  Irish  is 
dated  the  11th  of  January  (Carte’s 
Ormonde,  vol.  iii.  pp.  117,  118)  ;  and 
yet  it  appears,  by  a  letter  to  Ormond 
on  the  12th  of  that  month,  or  next 
day,  that  Serjeant-major  Warren 
had  been  previously  instructed  to 
carry  to  Ormond  his  majesty's  com¬ 
mands  for  peace,  and  do  other  work. 
Along  with  this  letter  there  is  a 
memorial  for  the  treaty,  ‘  that,’  says 
Charles,  ‘honour  and  public  safety 
may  go  along  with  my  particular 
interests,  which  I  permit  you  to 
communicate  according  to  your  dis¬ 
cretion.  For  the  rest,  I  have  given 
so  full  instructions  to  this  trusty 
bearer,  that  I  need  say  no  more.’ 
(Appendix  to  Life  of  Ormonde,  p.  1.) 
Yet  this  trusty  bearer,  the  king- 
mentions,  knew  nothing  of  Warren’s 
message.  W arren  seems  to  have 
been  dispatched  in  November;  and 
one  object  was,  to  dispose  the  offi¬ 


cers  of  the  army  to  the  king’s  ser¬ 
vice,  and  encourage  them  to  com¬ 
plain.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th’ 
December,  Ormond  writes  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Nicholas,  that  Warren  himself, 
with  others,  had  formally  made  a 
complaint  (vol.  iii.  p.'  130)  ;  but  he 
takes  care  not  to  allude  to  the  secret 
instructions.  And  here  I  must  ob¬ 
serve,  that  it  is  perfectly  evident,  by 
collating  letters,  &c.,  that  both  the 
king,  Ormond,  and  others  of  the  royal 
correspondents,  used  in  their  dis¬ 
patches  a  style  which  imported  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  what  pri¬ 
vately  passed.  Compare  the  letters 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of 
Ormonde,  and  what  we  have  quoted 
from  the  Appendix  to  Cox’s  History 
of  Ireland,  with  those  in  vol.  iii.  of 
Carte’s  Ormonde.  On  the  2nd  of 
February,  Charles  writes,  ‘  I  am  glad 
to  see,  by  yours  of  the  18th  of 
January,  that  you  are  ready  to  put 
those  propositions  in  execution  which 
I  made  to  you  by  Serjeant-major 
Warren,  assuring  you,  that  that 
service  shall  nit  be  hindered  by  the 
arrival  ot  a  more  powerful  head.’ 
(This,  of  course,  was  Leicester,  the 
lord  lieutenant,  who  was  purposely 
kept  in  England  by  Charles.)  ‘  Aud 
I  earnestly  desire  you  (for  many 
reasons,  which  I  have  not  time  now 
to  set  down)  to  send  me  word,  with 
all  speed,  the  particulars  of  this 
business,  as  how,  when,  and  in  what 
measure  it  will  be  done,  as  likewise 
what  use  they  will  make  of  Mr. 
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In  December  this  year,  the  parliament  and  people  sus¬ 
tained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Pym,  whose  poverty  at 


Bourke’s  dispatch  in  relation  to  it. 
Accommodation  is  much  spoken  of 
here,  I  having  yesterday  received 
propositions  from  the  parliament ; 
hut  those  that  see  them  will  hardly 
believe  that  the  propounders  have 
any  intention  of  peace ;  for  certainly 
no  less  power  than  His,  who  made 
the  world  of  nothing,  can  draw 
peace  out  of  these  articles.’  (This 
evinces  with  what  disposition  the 
treaty  of  Oxford  was  entered  into.) 
‘Therefore,  I  leave  you  to  judge 
what  hope  there  is  for  you  to  receive 
supplies  from  hence,  which  you 
should  not  want  were  it  in  the 
power  of,’  &c.  On  the  8th,  he  writes 
— ‘  I  am  glad  that  mine  of  the  12th  of 
January  are  come  to  your  hands, 
and  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in 
the  prosecution  of  that  business, 
commanding  you  to  slacken  nothing 
in  it,  whatsoever  the  justices  may  say 
or  do.  I  would  not  this  way  seem  to 
doubt  your  diligence  in  obeying  my 
commands,  but  that  I  find,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  your  letter,  that  the 
justices  intend  to  desire  of  me  a  stop 
of  the  execution  of  that  commission ; 
and  I  know  that  1  need  not  bid  you 
hinder,  as  much  as  you  may,  the  con¬ 
currence  of  my  Protestant  subjects. 
This  last  of  yours,  if  I  be  not  deceived, 
shews  me  clearly  that  my  commands 
by  Major  Warren  are  very  feasible; 
wherefore  I  desire  you  earnestly  to 
lose  no  time  in  that  neither,  and 
that  you  would,  with  all  speed,  send 
me  Warren  over,  very  particularly 
instructed,  which  way  and  when  I 
may  expect  the  performance  of  that 
business,  with  all  the  circumstances 
conducing  toit’  (vol.  ii.  App.  pp.  2, 3). 
See,  further,  a  letter  on  the  22nd, 
and  one  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  in 
which  he  says — ‘Besides  what  you 
will  receive  in  answer  to  your  last 
dispatch  by  my  secretary,  I  must 
add  this,  to  desire  you  to  send  to 
Chester  as  many  muskets  as  you  can 
spare,  with  all  expedition.  1  would 
wish  2000,  and  likewise  forty  barrels 
of  powder  to  the  same  place.’  And 


on  the  23 rd  of  March  he  writes,  ‘  I 
have  so  fully  instructed  this  trusty 
bearer,  that  I  add  nothing,  but  only 
by  way  of  memorandum,  that  the 
Lord  Forbes’s  fleet  is  to  be  seized,’ 
(this  lord  commanded  troops  from 
Scotland  to  suppress  the  Irish  rebels,) 
‘whether  there  be  peace  with  the 
Irish  rebels  or  not;  but  not  to  be 
undertaken  except  you  be  more  than 
competent  to  do  it.  And  if  there  be 
peace  in  Ireland,  then  my  Irish  army 
is  to  come  over  with  all  speed  to 
assist  me,  and  not  else,  except  I  send 
you  ivord’  ( lb .).  Now,  if  this  be  con¬ 
sidered,  along  with  the  plot  with 
Antrim,  and  the  whole  correspond¬ 
ence  in  the  third  volume  of  Carte’s 
Ormonde,  it  will  set  matters  in  a 
very  strange  light.  (See  from  p.  130 
to  266.)  It  appears  by  a  letter  from 
Digby  to  Ormond,  29th  November, 
that  Antrim,  who  had  been  liber¬ 
ated  by  the  interposition  of  the  king 
(see  p.  213),  had  returned  to  his  old 
project;  and  yet  it  was  in  January 
following,  that  the  commission  which 
is  in  the  Clarendon  Papers  was 
granted  to  him.  (See  also  Borlase’s 
Ireland,  pp.  103,  104,  111,  112,  114, 
121,  128, 129, 135.  See  Clar.  vol.  iii. 
p.  159  et  seq. ;  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  348 
et  seq.)  Whoever  will  attend  to  what 
we  have  quoted  and  referred  to,  and 
to  what  we  have  formerly  proved  on 
this  subject,  will  not  entertain  a 
doubt  on  the  matter.  The  very  fact, 
indeed,  that  Charles  wished  a  pre¬ 
text  for  bringing  over  the  English- 
Irish  army  to  England,  and  thence 
encouraged  the  officers  to  complain, 
and  that  he  had  projected  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Irish  insurgents  long 
before  the  cessation,  affords  a  pre¬ 
sumption  which  is  insurmountable. 
Carte,  who  abuses  all  who  opposed 
the  royal  designs,  charges  Monro, 
who  refused  the  proffered  earldom, 
and  upwards  of  2000 1.  per  annum, 
as  a  Bribe  to  join  Charles,  with 
having  indifferently  plundered  friend 
and  foe ;  but  it  is  strange  that  the 
Protestants  did  not  complain. 


DEATH  OF  PYM. 


his  decease  put  a  period  to  the  ceaseless  charges  of  the 
Royalists,  that  he  was  amassing  an  immense  fortune  at  the 
public  expense ;  but  a  new  calumny  succeeded,  that  he 
had  been  cut  off  for  his  iniquity  by  the  loathsome  disease, 
morbus  pedicular  is,  with  which  Sylla  had  been  affected— 
a  disease  which  has  absurdly  been  ascribed  to  many.* 
His  body  was  exposed  for  some  time,  to  refute  the  ground¬ 
less  clamour.  It  was  believed,  that  the  load  of  business, 
with  anxiety  for  the  public  service,  overpowered  a  natu¬ 
rally  infirm  constitution  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  His 
debts  were  paid  by  the  parliament. 


*  Hush  vol.  v.  p.  376 ;  White - 
locko,  p.  69 ;  Clarendon,  vol.  iv. 
p.  436  et  seq  ;  Journals  of  the  Com¬ 
mons.  See  Letters  in  third  volume 
of  Carte’s  Ormonde.  The  malice  of 
Clarendon  makes  him  repeat  the 
silly  tale  (which  he  probably  assisted 
to  invent)  regarding  the  cause  of 
Pym’s  death,  and  endeavour  to  de¬ 
stroy  his  character  for  integrity  by  a 
story  which,  like  the  other,  only  re¬ 
flects  against  himself — that  one  of 
the  witnesses  against  Strafford,  ‘  an 
Irishman  of  very  mean  and  low  con¬ 
dition,  afterwards  acknowledged, 
that  being  brought  to  him  as  an 
evidence  of  one  part  of  the  charge 
against  the  lord  lieutenant,  in  a 
particular  of  which  a  person  of  so 
vile  quality  would  not  reasonably 
he  thought  a  competent  informer, 
Mr.  Pym  gave  him  money  to  buy  a 
satin  suit  and  cloak,  in  which  equi¬ 
page  he  appeared  at  the  trial,  and 
gave  his  evidence.’  Now,  surely,  if 


this  person  of  vile  quality  was  not 
worthy  of  credit  upon  his  oath 
against  Strafford,  he  should  not,  on 
his  hare  word,  have  been  believed 
against  Pym,  when  the  Restoration 
(for  that  undoubtedly  was  the  ‘after¬ 
wards’)  had  put  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  Clarendon’s  own  party. 
But  who  was  this  witness  ?  What 
did  he  swear  to  ?  To  whom  did  he 
make  this  important  disclosure  ? 
Clarendon  is  prudently  silent  as  to 
all  this.  The  same  writer  denies 
the  great  natural  talents  of  Pym, 
and  alleges  that  they  were  not  much 
adorned  with  art;  but  he  admits 
his  capacity  for  business,  and  allows 
that  ‘he  had  a  very  comely  and 
grave  way  of  expressing  himself, 
with  great  volubility  of  words, 
natural  and  proper.’  But  see  what 
Baillie  says  of  his  powerful  elo¬ 
quence,  in  his  Journal  of  Strafford’s 
Trial. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

STATE  OE  THE  COURT  AND  ROYAL  ARMY — ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  MOCK 

OR  MONGREL  PARLIAMENT  AT  OXFORD,  AND  ITS  PROCEEDINGS - 

RUIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH-IRISH  REGIMENTS  BROUGHT  BY  CHARLES 

TO  ENGLAND - ENTRANCE  OF  THE  SCOTS,  AND  THEIR  JUNCTION 

WITH  FAIRFAX  AFTER  HIS  VICTORIES  AT  SELBY— SIEGE  OF  YORK, 

AND  JUNCTION  OF  MANCHESTER’S  ARMY  WITH  FAIRFAX’S  AND  THE 
SCOTTISH — EXPLOITS  OF  RUPERT,  AND  BATTLE  OF  MARSTON  MOOR 

- CHARACTER  OF  CROMWELL  AND  OF  THE  INDEPENDENTS - BATTLE 

OF  CROPREDY  BRIDGE - ESSEX’S  FORCES  DISARMED - SECOND  BATTLE 

OF  NEWBURY — SELF-DENYING  ORDINANCE - FAIRFAX — MONTROSE’S 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  SCOTLAND  —  TREATY  OF  UXBRIDGE — EXECUTION 
OF  LAUD. 

In  liis  attempt  to  escape  from  the  wholesome  control  of 
his  grand  council,  Charles  only  incurred  a  severer  thral¬ 
dom.  To  the  complaints  and  insatiable  demands  of  those 
who  supported  him,  and  who,  putting  a  due  value  on 
their  own  services,  showed  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
vindicate  his  claims  without  a  proper  return,  the  royal  ear 
must  be  ever  open ;  and  if  any  received  the  slightest 
check  in  his  unwarrantable  pretensions,  ‘  he  grew  sullen, 
complained  he  was  neglected,  and  resolved,  or  pretended 
so,  to  quit  the  service,  and  to  travel  into  some  foreign 
kingdom.’  Having  set  the  example  of  trampling  upon  all 
law  but  that  of  force,  he  taught  the  soldiers  to  regard  the 
sword  as  the  origin  of  legitimate  government,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  despise  the  council  as  subordinate  to  the  army.' 
With  a  respect  for  the  law  of  the  land,  the  officers  threw 
off  that  likewise  for  military  discipline,  and  the  ordinary 
decency  of  morals,  having  become  addicted  to  the  grossest 
intemperance  and  licentiousness,  which  soon  infected  the 
whole  army.  The  council,  which  wanted  all  the  vigour 
of  a  popular  meeting,  was  rent  into  factions,  all  forgetting 
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the  cause  in  their  intrigues  for  place,  honours,  and  emolu¬ 
ment,  and  each  aiming  at  the  ruin  of  his  neighbour. 
But  he,  flattering  himself  that,  after  he  had  used  his  'pre¬ 
sent  instruments  to  overturn  the  constitution,  he  might 
either  restrain  or  change  them,  was  not  moved  by  this 
melancholy  posture  of  affairs,  to  conceive  the  idea  of 
attempting  to  recover  the  place  of  a  legal  monarch  ;  yet 
it  is  most  certain  that,  as  the  government  which  he 
desired  would  have  been  opposed  to  the  affections  of  his 
people,  he  must  have  been  little  better  than  the  slave  of 
the  military,  on  whom  alone,  in  that  event,  he  could  have 
depended.* 

Charles,  having  learned  advisers,  who  told  him  that,  in 
their  ‘  opinion,  the  act  for  the  continuance  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was  void  from  the  beginning,  as  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  king  to  bar  himself  from  the  power  of  dis¬ 
solving  it,  which  is  to  be  deprived  of  an  essential  part  of 
his  sovereignty,’  had  formed  the  design  of  dissolving  the 
parliament.  But  from  this  he  was  dissuaded  by  Hyde, 
who  assured  him  that  not  one  man  less  would,  on  that 
account,  attend  the  meeting  at  Westminster  ;  and  that,  as 
it  would  confirm  all  the  assertions  of  the  two  Houses  in 
regard  to  his  intention  (for,  on  the  same  principle  that  he 
denied  the  validity  of  this  act,  he  might  all  the  other  acts 
to  which  even  his  supporters  were  attached,  as  excellent 
provisions  in  favour  of  public  liberty),  so  it  would  bring 
to  them  an  accession  of  many  members  who  had  lately 
deserted  their  places  in  that  assembly. f  Instead  of  this, 
therefore,  another  plan  was  recommended — that  of  sum- 

^  moning  the  members  of  both  Houses  to  meet  at  Oxfoid, 
when  all  those  who  had  left  Westminster  might,  as  to  a 
free  parliament,  resort  hither,  and  thus  destroy  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  meeting  at  Westminster.  But  Charles,  though 
he  conceived  the  scheme  to  be  feasible  in  the  main,  was, 
on  other  grounds,  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  such 

t  *  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  299-315,  and  other  passages  already  cited, 

t  Clar.  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  206  etseq. 
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an  assembly,  and  reluctantly  listened  to  the  project. 
Nothing  being  farther  from  his  purpose  than  peace  upon 
conditions,  he  apprehended  that  the  members  who  should 
obey  his  summons,  having  been  allowed  the  character  of 
a  free  parliament,  might  assume  the  independence  of  one, 
and,  by  proposing  accommodation,  cripple  instead  of  ad¬ 
vancing  his  designs.  His  council,  however,  viewed  matters 
in  a  different  light,  and  he  came  round  to  their  opinion. 
But  the  grounds  on  which  the  plan  was  recommended  and 
adopted  are  best  stated  in  the  words  of  Clarendon.  ‘  It 
might  reasonably  be  hoped  and  presumed,  that  persons 
who  had  that  duty  to  obey  his  majesty’s  summons  in 
coming  thither,  which  would  be  none  but  such  as  had 
already  absented  themselves  from  Westminster,  and  thereby 
incensed  those  who  remained  there,  would  not  bring  ill 
and  troublesome  humours  with  them  to  disturb  that  ser¬ 
vice,  which  could  only  preserve  them ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  would  unite  and  conspire  together  to  make  the  king 
superior  to  his  and  their  enemies.  And  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vancing  any  propositions  of  peace,  which  there  could  be 
no  doubt  but  they  would  be  inclined  to,  nor  would  it  be 
fit  for  his  majesty  to  oppose,  there  could  be  no  incon¬ 
venience,  since  their  appearing  in  it  would  but  draw 
reproach  from  those  at  Westminster,  who  would  never 
give  them  any  answer,  or  look  upon  them  under  any 
notion  but  as  private  persons  and  deserters  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  without  any  qualification  to  treat  or  be  treated 
with  ;  which  would  more  provoke  those  at  Oxford,  and 
by  degrees  stir  up  more  animosities  between  them.’  * 
Thus  did  Charles  consent,  even  to  this  meeting,  only  from 
the  hope  that  circumstances  had  deprived  it  of  all  in¬ 
dependence,  and  that,  far  from  accomplishing  the  object 
which  he  professed  to  have  most  at  heart — the  public 
peace — it  would  render  the  quarrel  irreconcilable. f 
What  had  been  foreseen  immediately  happened  when 


*  Olar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  353. 


.  t  Ibid.  p.  351  et  seq. 
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tliis  assembly  met.  The  parliament,  which  had  too  fully  chap. 
experienced  that  propositions  from  the  king  were  merely  - — ^ — - 
intended  to  carry  intrigues  for  betraying  them,  had  pru-  Meeting of 
dently  prohibited  any  message  from  that  quarter,  except  grPi  par- 
through  the  general ;  and  a  letter  was  sent  from  the  at 
Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  parliament  at  Oxford, 
under  cover  to  him,  to  be  conveyed  to  those  who  trusted 
him.  This,  as  it  at  once  directly  denied  the  authority 
under  which  he  acted,  he  refused  to  forward ;  and  it  was 
followed  by  a  letter  from  the  king’s  general  for  a  safe- 
conduct,  ‘to  and  from  Westminster,  for  Mr.  Bichard  Fan- 
shaw  and  Mr.  Thomas  Offly.’  The  same  conclusion  arose 
from  this  ;  and  Essex  answered,  that  when  his  majesty 
required,  for  the  gentlemen  mentioned,  a  safe-conduct  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  should  be  forwarded. 

Then  followed  another  letter  to  Essex,  enclosing  one  from 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  parhament  assembled  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  parliament  assembled 
at  Westminster,  which  drew  from  that  body  a  spirited 
answer,  vindicating  their  own  character  as  the  grand 
legislative  assembly,  yet  professing  their  desire  of  accom¬ 
modation  ;  and  thus  ended  the  matter  according  to  the 
monarch’s  wish,  while  it  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  pub¬ 
lishing,  in  the  name  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
parliament  assembled  at  Oxford,  a  declaiation,  full  ol 
reproaches  against  the  parliament  for  continuing  so  cala¬ 
mitous  a  war,  in  spite  of  all  his  ceaseless  labours  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  bleeding  misery  of  his  kingdom.* 

Charles’s  Mongrel  Parliament,  as  himself  designated  it, 
imitated  the  conduct  of  the  two  Houses  at  Westminster 
in  ordaining  taxes.  It  allowed  a  loan  of  100,000/.  on 
privy  seal,  which  was  compulsorily  levied,  and  imposed 
a  duty  on  wine,  beer,  and  other  commodities,  while  it 
granted  its  authority  to  raise  troops,  whether  by  impress¬ 
ment  or  voluntary  service.  The  excise  was  first  intro- 

*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  396  et  seq.  with  n. ;  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  659  el  seq. ; 
Whitelocke,  p.  80  et  seq. 
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duced  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  it  afforded  to  the 
royalist  party  which  thus  followed  the  example  a  field 
for  declamation  ;  as  that  it  had  hitherto  been  the  reproach 
against  foreign  states,  that  they  were  subjected  to  it,  and 
that  the  bare  apprehension  of  such  a  thing  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  reign  had  excited  a  general  alarm.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  name,  but  the  substance,  which  ought 
to  excite  abhorrence.  England  gloried  in  her  superiority 
to  foreign  states,  because  no  tax  could  be  imposed  in  that 
kingdom  except  by  the  voice  of  the  community,  expressed 
by  their  legitimate  organ  the  parliament ;  while,  in  other 
states,  imposts  were  levied  at  the  will  of  the  prince,  and 
fell  almost  exclusively  upon  the  lower  classes,  lest  the 
higher,  who  alone  possessed  a  shadow  of  political  influ¬ 
ence,  should  revolt  againt  a  tyrannical  government.  The 
people  of  England  had,  on  the  same  grounds,  justly  en¬ 
tertained  the  greatest  apprehensions  of  a  king  who,  in 
the  face  of  every  constitutional  principle,  had  resolved  to 
impose  an  excise  of  his  own  accord,  and  to  introduce 
foreign  troops  to  exact  it.  But  it  is  not  so  wonderful 
that  the  Loyalists  of  that  age,  who  merely  desired  a  pre¬ 
text  for  clamour,  should,  though  they  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  which  might  have  closed  their-  mouths,  have  stigmatised 
the  parliament  on  that  ground,  as  that  the  historian  to 
whom  we  have  so  often  alluded,  should  have  said,  that 
‘  so  extremely  light  had  government  hitherto  lain  upon 
the  people,  that  the  very  name  of  excise  was  unknown  to 
them for,  of  the  invention  of  monopolies  in  Elizabeth’s 
time,  he  remarks,  that  ‘  had  she  gone  on  during  a  tract  of 
years  at  her  own  rate,  England,  the  seat  of  riches  and 
aits,  and  commerce,  would  have  contained  at  present  as 
little  industry  as  Morocco  or  the  coast  of  Barbary and 
he  well  knew,  first,  that  monopolies,  which  were  against 
the  old  fundamental  laws,  had  since  been  directly  prohi¬ 
bited  by  statute;  and,  secondly,  that  Charles  had  so 
shackled  every  manufacture — nay,  raw  commodity— by 
that  pernicious  system,  so  raised  the  ordinary  articles  of 
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consumption,  tliat  industry  and  commerce  had  been  palsied, 
and  the  people  oppressed  by  the  dearth  of  the  articles.  The 
removal  of  these  monopolies  had  since  given  such  a  spring 
and  energy  to  the  national  spirit,  that,  in  spite  of  a  civil 
war,  the  taxes  of  parliament  had  become  comparatively 
insignificant,  while  the  people  knew  that  they  were  im¬ 
posed  for  an  object  that  could  alone  secure  public  and 
private  liberty,  and  for  which  almost  any  temporary  sacri¬ 
fice  ought  to  be  reckoned  inconsiderable.  Such  were 
the  first  proceedings  of  the  Mongrel  Parliament.  But 
Charles,  not  content  with  the  taxes  which  even  it  imposed, 
issued  orders,  under  the  penalty  of  fire  and  sword,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Oxfordshire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties, 
to  bring  in  their  corn,  hay,  &c.,  for  which,  indeed,  he  pro¬ 
fessed  his  purpose  to  pay  at  moderate  rates.  His  par¬ 
liament  adjourned  itself  during  the  summer;  and  we 
shall  give  some  accounts  of  its  after  proceedings  in  their 
place.* 

Charles  had  hitherto  been  disappointed  in  his  expecta¬ 
tions  of  great  assistance  from  France  ;  but  on  the  death 
of  Louis  XIII.  he  flattered  himself  with  the  prospect  of 
more  friendly  counsels.  To  his  mortification,  however, 
Mazarine  only  sent  the  Count  Harcourt  to  propose  a  me¬ 
diation  between  him  and  his  parliament — which  of  course 
ended  in  nothing. f 

In  November  1643,  some  of  the  English  regiments 
which  had  been  raised  for  the  service  of  Ireland  were 
brought  by  Charles  to  England,  and  were  afterwards 
joined  by  more  ;  but,  though  the  officers  were  sufficiently 
disposed  towards  the  service,  the  privates  were  inclined 
to  mutiny  against  what  they  conceived  to  be  treason  to 
their  religion  and  country.  The  officers  entertained  the 
most  profound  contempt  for  the  parliamentary  troops,  and 
their  first  success  seemed  to  justify  their  presumption ; 


*  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  559  et  seq. ;  Clar. 
Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  416  et  seq. 

f  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  325  et  seq. ; 


State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  157  et  seq.  ; 
Appendix  to  Evelyn’s  Mem.  p.  263 
et  seq. 
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but  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  soon  convinced  them  of  their 
error.*  Having  landed  at  Mostyn,  in  North  Wales,  and 
been  put  under  the  command  of  Lord  Byron,  lately  Sir 
John  Byron,  they  took  Hawarden  Castle,  then  Beeston 
Castle,  which  was  so  disgracefully  surrendered  that  the 
governor  was  executed  for  cowardice  :  North wich,  Crew 
House, Dedington  House,  and  lastly,  Acton  Church,  yielded 
to  them,  leaving  no  place  in  Cheshire  or  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  possession  of  the  opposite  party  except  Nantwich ; 
and  this  town  was  laid  siege  to  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Alarmed  for  so  important  a  place,  parliament  ordered  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  in  the  month  of  January,  wdien  his  horse 
had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  preceding  campaign, 
the  foot  also  much  harassed,  and  the  roads  very  deep, 
to  undertake  its  relief.  The  spirit  of  this  gallant  com¬ 
mander  was  instantly  infused  into  his  troops,  and  he  led 
them  on  to  victory.  Byron  had  divided  his  army,  and 
placed  it  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  but  Fairfax  in  vain 
attempted  to  attack  one  part  before  the  other  joined  it ; 
for  his  own  artillery  was  not  come  up,  and  the  junction 
was  effected  before  he  was  prepared  for  action.  The  bat¬ 
tle  was  sharp,  but  of  short  duration.  Byron’s  forces  gave 
way  on  all  sides,  and  a  great  part  having  retreated  to 
Acton  Church,  ‘  were  caught  as  in  a  trap.’  Two  hundred 
only  of  the  vanquished  were  slain ;  but  a  great  number 
of  officers  and  fifteen  hundred  common  soldiers  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  victors  also  took  the  whole  of  the 
enemy’s  ordnance,  and  twenty-two  pairs  of  colours :  a 
hundred  and  twenty  women,  who,  armed  with  long 
knives,  are  reported  to  have  done  mischief,  also  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  victory  was  gained  with  the  loss  of  fifty 

*The  following  is  tbe  military  thing  infeasible  for  God,  and  for  man 
character  of  Fairfax,  drawn  in  1646  to  do  in  God’s  strength,  if  they 
or  7  :  ‘  And  in  regard  to  activity  it  would  be  up  and  doing ;  and  thus 
not  only  justly  applies  to  him,  hut  to  his  success  hath  run  through  a  line 
Cromwell,  and  most  of  the  officers  crossed  to  that  of  old  soldiery,  of 
who  were  employed  after  the  new  long  sieges  and  slow  approaches ; 
model.  He  was  still  for  action  in  and  he  hath  done  all  so  soon  because 
field  or  fortification,  esteeming  no-  he  was  ever  doing  ’  (Sprigge,  p.  322). 
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men ;  and  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  was  dissipated  that 
army  on  which  Charles  had  so  much  relied,  for  a  great 
portion  abhorring  the  service,  joined  the  parliament.* 
Eesolved  upon  putting  into  execution  his  project  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  native  Irish,  the  king  granted  fresh  powers 
to  Antrim  to  seduce  Monro,  whose  army  alone,  as  it 
was  well  observed,  prevented  the  Irish  from  being  poured 
in  endless  succession  upon  the  western  coast. f  But  Monro 
was  incorruptible,  and  such  of  the  native  troops  as  were 
introduced  into  England  were  as  unsuccessful  as  the  army 
which  had  been  raised  to  reduce  and  chastise  them.  As 
these  gave  no  quarter,  but  continued  that  detestable  mode 
of  warfare  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  their 
insurrection,  parliament  most  properly  passed  an  ordi¬ 
nance  against  giving  them  quarter. J 

In  the  same  month  of  January  1644,  the  Scottish 
army,  consisting  of  17,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  entered 
England.  The  roads  were  excessively  deep,  and  this  brave 
army  wanted  those  improvements  in  travelling  which  ren¬ 
der  a  modern  campaign  so  comparatively  easy.  The  men 
often  marched  knee-deep  in  the  snow,  and  the  subsequent 
thaw  rendered  their  progress  still  more  dreadful.  Fre¬ 
quently  were  they  obliged  to  repose  in  the  fields,  while 
the  precautions  of  the  enemy  reduced  them  to  great  straits 
for  subsistence.  Having  reached  Newcastle,  they  sum¬ 
moned  it  to  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of 
both  kingdoms  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  governor  and  garrison 


*  Whiteloeke,  p.  81 ;  Rush.  yol.  v. 
p.  299  et  seq. ;  Carte’s  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  29 
et  seq. ;  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  423  et  seq. 
Clarendon  is  wrong  in  supposing 
that  .Fairfax  began  the  attack  before 
both  the  enemy’s  divisions  were 
united.  Fairfax  hoped  to  have  done 
so,  hut  was  disappointed  (see  his  own 
dispatch).  Sir  Robert  Byron,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
says  that  the  enclosures  prevented 
the  royalist  horse  from  assisting  the 
foot. 

t  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  103  et  seq. ; 


Clar.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  165  et  seq. 

\  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  783.  Mr.  Hume 
says,  that  Prince  Rupert,  by  making 
some  reprisals,  soon  repressed  this 
inhumanity ;  hut  surely  if  Rupert 
were  justified  in  making  reprisals  the 
opposite  party  were,  in  ordaining  that 
no  quarter  should  be  given  to  a  body 
of  men  that  allowed  none.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  ordinance  was  invariably 
acted  upon,  and  that  Rupert’s  denial 
of  quarter  occurred  some  months  an¬ 
terior  to  it. 
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convinced  them  that  it  would  only  be  won  with  difficulty. 
Their  situation  was  now  critical.  The  Marquis  of  New¬ 
castle,  strengthened  with  forces  from  Durham,  and  twelve 
troops  of  horse  from  Yorkshire,  watched  their  motions 
with  an  army  of  14,000.  After  he  had  shown  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  fight,  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  prevented 
the  Scots — who  in  two  skirmishes  were  successful — from 
meeting  with  action,  he,  to  straiten  their  quarters,  retired 
upon  Durham  House,  carrying  and  driving  always  every¬ 
thing  before  him.  Five  vessels  had  been  sent  from  Scot¬ 
land  with  provisions  ;  but  three  of  them  had  been  wrecked, 
and  the  other  two,  having  been  driven  by  stress  of  wea¬ 
ther  into  Sunderland,  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  The 
army  was  therefore  reduced  to  such  a  condition,  that  it 
was  frequently  without  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  never 
had  more  than  a  supply  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  however,  they  might 
procure  provisions  for  themselves  ;  but  they  wanted  for¬ 
age  for  the  horses.  By  advancing  they  secured  the  latter, 
but  exposed  themselves  to  the  wants  of  the  former  :  by 
sending  forward  their  horse,  while  they  detained  the 
foot,  they  would  have  hazarded  the  ruin  of  the  army ; 
since  the  marquis  could  encounter  the  foot  with  all  his 
forces,  and  then  return  against  the  latter.  It  was  pru¬ 
dently  determined  on,  therefore,  to  march  forward,  in  the 
face  of  all  difficulties,  into  the  heart  of  England,  leaving 
the  town  of  Newcastle  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 
A  fresh  victory  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  brought  them  un¬ 
expected  relief.* 

The  parliament  conceiving,  that  while  the  marquis 
watched  the  motions  of  the  Scottish  army,  now  was  the 
time  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Yorkshire,  sent  orders  to 
Lord  Fairfax,  and  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  to  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  latter  having  received  the  orders,  left  the 
prosecution  of  the  siege  of  Latham  House,  in  which  he 


*  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  603  et  seq. ;  Baillie’s  Letters. 
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was  then  engaged,  to  his  brother  Sir  William,  Colonels 
Ashton,  Rigby,  and  others,  and  hastened  to  join  his 
father.  Colonel  Bellasis,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle  to  the  command  in  Yorkshire  dur¬ 
ing  his  own  absence,  and  who  had  been  very  active, 
erroneously  conceiving  that  he  might  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  Fairfaxes,  encountered  their  united  forces  at  Selby, 
and  was  totally  defeated  :  himself  and  many  other  officers, 
with  1500  common  soldiers,  were  taken,  besides  all  their 
ordnance,  arms,  and  baggage.  Vessels  and  boats  upon 
the  river,  belonging  to  the  adverse  party,  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  marquis  now  perceived 
himself  in  danger  of  being  enclosed  between  the  two 
armies — that  of  the  Fairfaxes  on  the  south,  and  of  the 
Scots  on  the  north,  and  having  drawn  some  additional 
forces  from  Newcastle  and  Lumley  Castle,  hastily  retreated 
into  York,  whither  he  was  quickly  followed.* 

Fairfax  joined  the  Scottish  army  at  Tadcaster  on  the 
20tli  of  April,  and  marched  directly  to  York.  But  their 
united  forces  were  insufficient  to  beleaguer  that  city.  For 
the  marquis  having  between  4000  and  5000  horse,  with 
the  command  of  the  bridge,  could  easily  meet  the  assail¬ 
ants  at  any  part.  If  again  they  divided  their  forces,  and 
occupied  the  opposite  sides,  then  he  could  attack  either 
division  with  all  his  army,  and  probably  destroy  it  before 
the  other  could  possibly  come  to  its  assistance  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  direct  all  his  force  against  the  other.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  necessary  to  summon  the  Earl  of  Man¬ 
chester  out  of  the  associated  counties  to  their  assistance ; 
and,  before  proceeding  further,  we  shall  give  a  succinct 
account  of  his  army  and  its  proceedings.! 

In  the  preceding  year,  Manchester  had  undertaken  to 
the  parliament  to  raise  an  army  out  of  the  associated 
counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Hertford,  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  and  Lincoln,  with  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  order 

*  Rush.  toI.  v.  p.  618  ct  seq. 
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to  co-operate  with  the  forces  under  Cromwell.  The  earl 
appointed  that  intrepid  and  able  commander  his  lieu¬ 
tenant-general,  and,  in  a  short  time,  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  14,000  men.  For  the  regular  support  of  this 
new  army,  after  it  had  performed  some  gallant  feats,  the 
parliament  passed  an  ordinance  for  assessments  in  the 
associated  counties  ;  and  it  was  soon  put  into  an  excellent 
condition.  On  the  3rd  of  May  it  sat  down  before  Lincoln, 
and  immediately  took  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The 
besieged  retreated  to  the  minster  and  the  castle,  on  the 
top  of  an  eminence ;  and,  on  the  6  th,  a  fall  of  rain 
having  retarded  operations,  Manchester  carried  these  by 
storm,  when  the  governor  and  officers,  with  700  private 
foot,  and  100  horse,  were  taken  prisoners,  besides  the 
arms  and  eight  pieces  of  ordnance.  What  enhanced  the 
victory  was  its  being  gained  with  the  loss  of  only  eight 
men.  After  this  he  made  a  disposition  to  watch  the 
motions  of  .Sir  Charles  Lucas,  whom  the  Marquis  of  New¬ 
castle  had  :sent  with  a  large  body  of  horse  to  forage  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  then  joined  the  united  army  at 
York.  But  part  of  the  Parliamentary  army  had  also  been 
sent  to  Lancashire  under  Sir  John  Meldrum,  and  there 
had  been  great  loss  during  the  siege.* 

Charles  regarded  York  as  so  important  a  place,  that  he 
conceived  the  loss  of  it  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  that  of 
his  crown.  He  therefore  commanded  Rupert  to  march 
to  its  relief,  and  endeavour  to  beat  the  rebel  army  of  both 
kingdoms  as  the  only  prospect  which  the  monarch  had  to 
spin  out  time  till  Rupert  himself  should  come  to  his 
assistance.!  Rupert  had  lately  performed  some  great 


*  Rush.  toI.  v.  p.  621  et  seq. 

1  See  the  king’s  letter  to  him  in 
the  Appendix  to  Evelyn’s  Mem. 
p.  86  et  seq.  This  latter  is  extremely 
valuable,  as  it  forms  a  powerful  vin¬ 
dication  for  Rupert,  and  it  is  a  proof 
how  memoirs  are  got  up ;  that,  in 
those  of  the  house  of  Somerville,  it  is 
said,  that  Essex’s  army  had  .  been 


ruined  in  the  south,  so  that  Rupert 
had  no  motive  for  fighting ;  whereas 
the  ruin  of  Essex’s  army  occurred  on 
the  1st  of  September  following.  Cla¬ 
rendon  pretends  that  the  letter  which 
he  alludes  to  could  not  hear  that  con¬ 
struction.  But  I  cannot  conceive 
that  there  is  room  for  doubt  on  the 
subject  (Id.  p.  513  et  seq.) 
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exploits.  He  had  relieved  Newark  with  great  loss  to  the 
opposite  party;  and  having  then  marched  into  Shrop¬ 
shire,  had  taken  the  garrison  of  Longford,  near  Newport. 
He  had  next  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Latham  House, 
where  the  Countess  of  Derby,  during  a  close  siege,  had 
made  a  noble  defence.  In  his  route,  however,  he  had 
carried  Stopworth,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mersey,  with  the  cannon,  and  ammunition,  and  some 
hundred  prisoners.  The  Parliamentary  party  before 
Latham  House,  on  the  approach  of  so  superior  a  force, 
had  retreated  to  Bolton  ;  but  Rupert  having  followed 
them,  had  carried  that  town  also  in  spite  of  a  gallant 
defence.  The  glory  of  the  victory,  however,  was  tarnished 
by  his  cruelty.  He  refused  quarter  to  1200,  whom  he 
put  to  the  sword.  Liverpool  had  also  been  taken  by 
him  ;  but  the  ordnance,  ammunition,  and.  goods  had 
prudently  been  conveyed  away  by  the  governor,  who 
foresaw  that  the  defence  of  the  place  was  impracticable. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  suffered  under  the  vengeance 
of  an  infuriated  soldiery  for  the  prudent  act  of  the  go¬ 
vernor.  It  was  when  he  had  performed  these  exploits 
that  he  received  the  orders  of  Charles  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  York,  and  to  fight  the  united  army.  Rupert, 
therefore,  having  gathered  all  the  forces  he  could  in  his 
march,  and  being  joined  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  New¬ 
castle’s  horse,  proceeded  towards  York  at  the  head  of 
nearly  20,000  men.* 

Before  the  approach  of  Rupert,  the  Marquis  of  New¬ 
castle  had  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  and  had 
tried  the  stratagem  of  negotiation  to  spin  out  time  till 
relief  arrived.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  prince  appeared 
with  his  large  force  ;  and  the  united  army,  expecting  that 
he  would  approach  by  the  south-west  side  of  the  river, 
retreated  to  Marston  Moor,  with  the  hope  of  obliging 
him  to  fight ;  but  he  dexterously  effected  his  object  by  a 
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different  route.  The  situation  of  his  army,  and  of  the 
besieged,  was  however  wretched.  His  forces,  suddenly 
raised,  depended  for  subsistence  on  the  sword,  and  would 
be  ready  to  desert  on  any  reverse  or  want,  while  they 
would  necessarily,  by  a  long  continuance  in  any  quarter, 
have  raised  the  country  against  them.  The  troops  in  the 
city  were  so  mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  an  engagement. 
The  generals  of  the  united  army,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
resolved  to  march  to  Tadcaster,  Cawood,  and  Selby,  with 
the  view  not  only  of  making  themselves  master  of  the 
river,  but  of  cutting  off  all  supplies  out  of  the  East-Riding, 
and  obstructing  his  march  southwards,  while  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  with  the  Lancashire  forces,  was  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  from  the  west,  whence  they  had  pursued  him  by 
the  route  he  came,  and  thus  rendered  retreat  very 
hazardous.  Three  thousand  additional  forces  were  indeed 
expected  by  the  marquis  from  the  north  ;  but  the  earl, 
with  the  Lancashire  forces,  which  were  far  more  nu¬ 
merous,  also  hastened  forward  to  join  the  adverse  party. 
In  these  circumstances,  Rupert  had  every  motive,  besides 
the  positive  command  of  the  king,  to  hazard  a  battle. 
His  army  was  at  least  equal,  and,  flushed  with  success, 
were  in  high  spirits  for  battle,  which  a  short  delay  would, 
from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  have  dejected.  If  he  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  exertions  of 
Cromwell,  who  in  reality  saved  the  allied  army,  such 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  the  fact — the  most 
formidable  force  which  Charles  had  to  encounter  was 
overthrown,  and  then  Rupert  hoped  to  have  marched 
with  a  victorious  army  to  join  the  monarch,  when  it  might 
reasonably  be  expected  that  all  opposition  would  be  over¬ 
borne.  It  may  well  be  questioned,  too,  whether  he  could 
have  avoided  an  engagement.  For  he  required  to  move 
for  provisions,  and  could  not  have  stirred  without  fighting. 
But  the  loser  is  ever  censured  ;  and  the  defeated  party, 
while  they  indulged  themselves  in  reflections  upon  his 
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misconduct,  endeavoured  to  ease  their  anguish  in  reproach, 
and  by  persuading  themselves  that  the  issue  ought  to  have 
been  different.  It  is  said  that  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle 
used  every  argument  to  dissuade  him  from  hazarding  an 
engagement,  alleging  that  he  should  be  contented  with 
having  effected  his  grand  object  of  relieving  York ;  that 
he  understood  such  dissension  had  broken  out  amongst 
the  generals  of  the  adverse  party,  that  they  had  formed 
the  resolution  of  separating  ;  and  that  then,  when  besides 
reinforced  with  the  additional  troops  expected,  he  must 
destroy  each  party  individually.  But  from  the  contra¬ 
dictions  in  the  accounts  of  this  matter,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  marquis,  or  his  friends  for  him,  was,  like 
many  others,  wise  after  the  event ;  and  as  the  loss  of  the 
battle  was  imputed  to  himself,  he  had  a  motive  for  exert¬ 
ing  himself  to  invent  an  apology.  There  seems  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  combined  army  meant  to  split ; 
and  the  dissension,  which  was  chiefly  directed  against 
Cromwell,  arose  after  the  battle  :  while,  if  we  may  credit 
Clarendon,  no  personal  communication  took  place  between 
Bupert  and  Newcastle.  It  may  be  added  that,  even 
assuming  the  fact  of  the  marquis’s  advice,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  is  impossible  he  should  have  had  intelligence 
which  could  have  justified  any  reasonable  man  for  acting 
upon  it.* 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  combined  army  began  its 
march  to  Tadcaster,  the  Scots  leading  the  van,  when  news 
arrived  that  Bupert  pressed  upon  the  rear  with  5000 
horse,  and  was  drawing  up  the  rest  of  his  troops.  The 
march  wTas  immediately  countermanded,  and  preparations 
made  for  battle.  The  numbers  of  the  respective  armies 
in  the  field  were  nearly  equal,  each  being  about  25,000. 
Of  the  royal  army,  Bupert  commanded  the  right  wing  ; 
and,  though  accounts  are  contradictory,  it  appears  that 
Newcastle  commanded  the  left ;  but  that  the  arduous 
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part  of  his  duty  devolved  upon  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and 
Colonel  Hurry.  It  is  uncertain  who  commanded  the 
centre.  On  the  opposite  side,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  com¬ 
manded  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  eighty  troops  of 
horse,  being  partly  his  own,  and  partly  Scottish.  The 
left  wing,  which  consisted  of  seventy  troops,  being  the 
whole  of  Manchester’s  cavalry,  and  part  of  the  Scottish, 
was  nominally  commanded  by  that  nobleman  and  his 
lieutenant-general,  Cromwell,  assisted  by  the  Scottish 
lieutenant-general,  David  Leslie  ;  but  in  reality  by  Crom¬ 
well  alone,  supported  by  Leslie  :  the  earl  having  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  infantry,  which  was  also 
stationed  on  the  left.  The  centre  was  commanded  by 
Lord  Fairfax  on  the  right,  and  the  Earl  of  Leven  on  the 
left.  As  Rupert’s  line  extended  farther  than  theirs,  they, 
to  secure  their  flank,  placed  on  the  left  the  Scottish 
dragoons,  under  Colonel  Frizzle.  The  prince’s  word  was 
‘  God  and  the  king ;’  the  opposite  party’s,  ‘  God  with  us.’ 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  ordnance  on 
both  sides  began  to  play,  but  with  very  inconsiderable 
execution.  At  five,  all  was  ready  for  a  general  action, 
and  a  deep  silence  ensued,  each  party  expecting  from  the 
other  the  attack,  which  an  intervening  ditch  and  bank 
rendered  hazardous.  Though  within  musket-shot,  how¬ 
ever,  the  hostile  armies  faced  each  other  without  movingr, 
for  about  two  hours — no  proof  of  that  headstrong  impe¬ 
tuosity  ascribed  to  Rupert — and  it  was  generally  believed 
throughout  the  ranks  of  the  respective  parties,  that  there 
would  be  no  battle  that  night.  But  at  seven  o’clock  the 
Parliamentary  generals  determined  on  the  attack,  and  the 
signal  being  given,  Manchester’s  foot,  with  part  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Scots,  advanced  in  a  running  march, 
and  having  soon  passed  the  ditch,  charged  vigorously. 
The  horse  also  charged,  and  the  attack  began  likewise  on 
the  opposite  wing.  The  first  division  of  Rupert’s  horse, 
headed  by  himself,  charged  three  hundred  of  Cromwell’s 
with  that  intrepid  leader  at  their  head  ;  and  as  the  prince 
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had  brought  his  bravest  troops  to  this  quarter,  and  attacked  chap. 
both  in  front  and  flank,  the  combat  was  for  some  time  •  IL 
desperate,  the  respective  parties  slashing  at  each  other 
with  their  swords  ;  but  Cromwell’s  band,  ever  irresistible, 
at  length  broke  through,  and  having  been  ably  supported 
by  Leslie,  the  whole  cavalry  in  that  wing  was  borne  down. 

The  victors  continued  the  chase  beyond  the  left  wing  of 
the  vanquished.  Manchester’s  charge  with  his  foot  was 
equally  successful  against  the  infantry,  amongst  which  was 
Newcastle’s  own  regiment,  who,  disdaining  to  fly,  were 
cut  down  in  the  order  that  they  had  been  first  formed  in  : 
the  remainder  fled  towards  York.  In  the  other  wing,  the 
fortune  of  the  first  shock  was  reversed.  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  and  Colonel  Lambert,  at  the  head  of  five  or  six 
troops,  charged  the  horse  opposite,  and  breaking  through 
went  to  their  own  left  wing  ;  but  Hurry,  then  charging 
with  his  reserve,  so  furiously  assailed  Lord  Fairfax’s  bri¬ 
gade,  which  was  annoyed  by  raw  levies  that  were  put  to 
flight  and  thrown  back  upon  their  body,  that  the  right 
wing  was  routed  with  part  of  the  main  body,  including 
the  Scots,  and  fled  towards  Tadcaster,  giving  out  that  all 
was  lost :  as  however  the  conquerors  were  ready  to  seize 
the  carriages,  Cromwell  with  his  horse,  and  Manchester 
with  his  foot,  having  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
prince’s  right,  and  perceived  the  condition  of  their  friends, 
advanced  to  a  second  charge.  Both  sides  were  surprised 
to  find  that  they  must  fight  the  battle  over  again,  for  a 
victory  of  which  each  thought  himself  assured.  The  face 
of  the  field  was  now  counterchanged,  the  Loyalists  occupy¬ 
ing  exactly  the  ground  which  their  adversaries  had  done, 
and  the  Parliamentary  party  that  of  the  Loyalists.  The 
second  encounter  was  desperate,  but  short.  Before  ten 
o’clock  the  Parliamentary  forces  had  cleared  the  field,  and 
not  only  secured  their  own  artillery,  but  taken  the  whole 
train  of  Luper-t.  The  victors  followed  up  the  pursuit  till 
within  a  mile  of  York.  In  killed,  the  king  lost  between 
three  and  four  thousand,  and  in  prisoners,  four  generals 
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and  nearly  a  hundred  other  officers,  with  fifteen  hundred 
common  soldiers.  The  opposite  party  would  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  loss  of  more  than  three  hundred.  Twenty-five 
pieces  of  ordnance,  a  hundred  and  twenty  barrels  of 
powder,  and  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms,  with  a  hundred 
pairs  of  colours,  and  Newcastle’s  cabinet,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.* 

Great  as  was  the  loss  on  the  royal  side  at  Marston  Moor, 


*  Rush.  yol.  y.  p.  631  et  seq. ; 
Whitelocke,  pp.  93,  94;  Fairfax 
Mem.  ‘  a  Letter  from  Cromwell  to  his 
hrother-in-law,  Colonel  Walton,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  death  of  Walton’s  son.’ 
According  to  this  the  Royalists  made 
a  poor  resistance,  and  the  English  did 
all  (Ellis’s  Col.  iii.  p.  300  ;  Clar.  Hist. 
vol.iv.  p.  508  et  seq.).  This  writer  pre¬ 
tends,  as  if  he  could  have  the  means 
of  knowing,  that  the  parliamentary 
generals  were  in  such  a  state  of  dis¬ 
sension,  that  the  Scots  talked  of 
marching  home,  and  all  had  agreed 
to  separate.  But  this  is  just  the  way 
he  ever  talks  on  any  disaster.  The 
parliamentary  writers,  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  correspondence,  &c.  do  not  war¬ 
rant  us  in  reposing  the  slightest  faith 
in  the  statement,  which  is  refuted 
by  the  dispositions  which  had  been 
determined  on.  Clarendon,  too,  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  parliamentary  army 
was  more  numerous,  which  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Somervilles  says,  that  the  runted 
army  would  have  been  obliged  to 
separate  for  want  of  provisions, 
whereas  the  case  was  just  reversed 
(vol.  ii.  p.  345  et  seq. ;  Baillie,  Id. 
pp.  191,  201,  203  et  seq.).  ‘  There 
were  three  generalls  on  each  side,’ 
says  this  writer,  ‘Lesley,’  (Earl  of 
Leven),  ‘  Fairfax  and  Manchester ; 
Rupert,  Newcastle,  and  King. 
Within  halfe  an  hour  and  less  they 
all  took  to  their  heels.’  But  this  is 
a  mistake  as  to  Manchester  (p,  203 
et  seq.).  The  following  picture  of  the 
battle  by  Mr.  Trevor  to  Ormond,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  though  artless,  admi¬ 
rable  (Carte’s  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  56 
et  seq.). 


‘  To  give  your  excellence  the  short 
account  I  shall  at  present  make  to 
you,  I  could  not  meet  the  prince 
until  after  the  battle  was  joined,  and 
in  the  fire,  smoke,  and  confusion  of 
that  day,  I  knew  not  for  my  soul 
whither  to  incline.  The  runaways 
on  both  sides  were  so  many,  so 
breathless,  so  speechless,  so  full  of 
fears,  that  I  should  not  have  taken 
them  for  men,  but  by  their  motion, 
which  still  served  them  very  well ; 
not  a  man  of  them  being  able  to  give 
me  the  least  hope  where  the  prince 
was  to  be  found,  both  armies  being 
mingled,  both  horse  and  foot,  no  side 
keeping  their  own  posts. — In  this 
terrible  distraction  did  I  scour  the 
country ;  here  meeting  with  a  shoal 
of  Scots,  crying  out,  ‘  Wae’s  us, 
we’re  a’  undone ;’  and  so  full  of 
lamentation  and  mourning,  as  if  their 
day  of  doom  had  overtaken  them, 
and  from  which  they  knew  not  whi¬ 
ther  to  fly :  and  anon  I  met  with  a 
ragged  troop  reduced  to  four  and  the 
cornet ;  by-and-bye  with  a  little 
foot  officer  without  a  hat,  hand,  or 
indeed  anything  but  feet,  and  so 
much  tongue  as  would  serve  to  in¬ 
quire  the  way  to  the  •  next  garrisons, 
which,  to  say  truth,  were  well  filled 
with  stragglers  on  both  sides  within 
a  few  hours,  though  they  lay  distant 
from  the  place  of  fight  twenty  or 
thirty  miles.’ — Clarendon  himself  in¬ 
forms  us  (yol.  v.  p.  185),  that  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  could 
always  rally  their  troops  though 
broken ;  but  the  generalship  of  the 
other  commanders  on  both  sides 
must  have  been  very  bad. 
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it  is  possible  that  had  the  issue  just  been  reversed,  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell  would  not  have  permitted  Eupert  to  derive 
all  the  advantages  which  redounded  to  them,  and  which 
he  expected,  and  would  doubtless  have  obtained,  against 
inferior  leaders.  They  would  have  instantly  rallied  their 
broken  troops,  and  retreating  upon  their  resources  in  the 
associated  counties,  if  they  did  not  even  renew  the  contest 
on  the  same  ground,  would  have  been  soon  prepared,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lancashire  forces,  to  try  the  fortune 
of  another  battle,  after  they  had  straitened  Eupert’s 
army,  and  thus  perhaps  deeply  injured  it  by  desertion. 
At  all  events,  they  would  have  effectually  opposed  his 
march  to  the  south.  But  the  other,  though  he  expected 
a  reinforcement,  was  not  even,  supposing  that  he  had  had 
the  mental  aptitude,  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field.  His 
army,  suddenly  raised,  was  dispirited  by  such,  a  reverse. 
It  had  hitherto  depended  upon  the  sword  for  subsistence; 
and  as  supplies  were  cut  off  in  consequence  of  the  posts 
occupied  by  the  parliamentary  troops,  it  must  have  soon 
been  reduced  to  extremities,  which  a  great  portion  would 
not  have  remained  to  meet.  Newcastle’s  troops  in  York 
too,  who  were  in  a  raging  mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  could 
never  be  expected  to  take  the  field  after  the  difficulty  with 
which  part  of  them  had  been  drawn  out  to  Marston  Moor. 
It  was  therefore  prudently  resolved  upon  by  Eupert  to 
retreat,  so  long  as  it  was  practicable ;  and,  from  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Lancashire  forces,  we  must  conclude  that 
he  evinced  good  generalship  in  carrying  off  so  great  a 
portion  of  his  army.  .  But  the  unfortunate  must  bear  re¬ 
proach  ;  and  such  writers  as  Clarendon,  who  measured 
events  by  their  own  presumptuous  hopes,  undervaluing 
every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  own  aggrandisement, 
as  if  conquest  were  as  easy  as  words,  have  severely  visited 
upon  the  memory  of  Eupert  the  contempt  with  which  he 
treated  them  as  counsellors,  while  their  successors  have 
rung  changes  upon  the  same  dull  tale.* 

*  See  last  references. 
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The  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  is  not  so 
defensible.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  his  master,  nay  to  surmount  it,  he  instantly 
left  the  kingdom.  It  is  said  that  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  rashness  of  Eupert  in  persisting  to  fight ;  but  it  would 
be  a  poor  apology  for  a  subordinate  commander’s  aban¬ 
doning  his  master,  that  he  had  differed  in  opinion  with  his 
superior  in  regard  to  an  action  which  had  proved  disas¬ 
trous  ;  and  this  nobleman  is  confessed  to  have  been  utterly 
unqualified  for  the  substantial  duties  of  a  general.  Full 
of  the  distinguished  place  he  held  in  society,  ‘  he  loved 
monarchy,  as  it  was  the  foundation  of  his  own  greatness  ; 
and  the  church,  as  it  was  well  constituted  for  the  splendour 
and  security  of  the  crown ;  and  religion,  as  it  cherished 
and  maintained  that  order  and  obedience  that  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  both,  without  any  other  passion  for  the  particular 
opinions  which  were  grown  up  in  it,  and  distinguished  it 
into  parties,  than  as  he  detested  whatsoever  was  like  to 
disturb  the  public  peace.’  His  estate  and  influence  in 
the  district  enabled  him  to  collect  an  army ;  but  though 
‘lie  liked,’  to  borrow  the  language  of  Clarendon,  ‘the 
pomp  and  absolute  authority  of  a  general  well,  and  pre¬ 
served  the  dignity  of  it  to  the  full,  and  for  the  discharge 
of  the  outward  state  and  circumstances  of  it,  in  acts  of 
courtesy,  affability,  bounty,  and  generosity,  he  abounded, 
which  in  the  infancy  of  a  war  became  him,  and  made  him 

for  some  time  very  acceptable  to  men  of  all  conditions, _ 

the  substantial  part  and  fatigue  of  a  general  he  did  not  in 
any  degree  understand,  being  utterly  unacquainted  with 
war,  nor  would  submit  to  it,  but  referred  all  matters  of  , 
that  nature  to  the  discretion  of  his  lieutenant-general, 
King.’  His  generosity  may  be  questioned  from  the  plun¬ 
der  he  allowed :  but  it  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the 
opinion  entertained  of  his  character,  though  the  obstacles 
which  intervened  vindicate  him  from  the  individual  charge 
that  he  is  accused  by  the  noble  historian  of  not  having 
availed  himself  of  former  opportunities  to  march  south, 
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‘  lest  he  should  be  eclipsed  by  the  court,  and  overshadowed 
by  prince  Rupert.’  Effeminate  in  his  habits,  though  brave 
in  action,  he  frequently,  at  critical  junctures,  unless  when 
a  battle  was  expected,  and  then  he  behaved  with  proper 
spirit  in  his  own  person,  shut  himself  up  for  two  days  at 
a  time,  denying  access  even  to  his  lieutenant-general,  that 
he  might  indulge  his  inordinate  taste  for  music,  ‘  or  his 
softer  pleasures.’*  Such  a  mind  shrank  from  difficulties, 
and  when  he  perceived  that  the  pomp  of  generalship  must 
be  worn  at  a  vast  expense  of  toil ;  and  beheld  that  army 
which  he  had  stept  out  of  himself  to  render  so  complete, 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  for  the  loss  fell  heavily 
upon  it,  he  even  on  that  ground  naturally  longed  for  the 
aristocratic  indolence  he  formerly  enjoyed;  and  having 
no  mental  resources  to  bear  up  against  present  calamity, 
he  saw  his  master’s  affairs  through  the  medium  of  those 
feelings  which  render  difficulties  so  appalling  to  the  in¬ 
active.  '  The  aspiring  hopes  with  which  he  had  espoused 
the  quarrel  were  now  blasted,  since  he  never  could  expect 
to  recover  the  proud  situation  that  he  had  held  in  the 
preceding  year.  Reproaches  which  must  have  been  mor¬ 
tifying  to  such  a  disposition,  and  from  such  a  quarter, 
were  flung  upon  him  by  Rupert,  as  having  occasioned  the 
loss  of  the  battle  ;  and  while  he  could  now  scarcely  look 
for  further  honours  or  rewards  from  the  crown,  he  might 
justly  conceive  that  his  abandonment  of  the  cause,  and 
retreat  from  the  kingdom,  under  the  pretext  of  a  mis¬ 
understanding  with  Rupert,  would  serve  him  in  any  sub¬ 
sequent  accommodation  between  the  king  and  the  pailia- 
ment,  as  the  latter  would  not  be  displeased  with  a  rupture 
that  bespoke  the  odiousness  of  the  prince  s  tempei ,  and 
might  forget  past  miscarriages  in  more  recent  events. 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  were 
not  confined  merely  to  the  contest  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament,  but  powerfully  extended  to  the  parties 
associated  with  the  latter  ;  and  as  it  raised  Cromwell,  who 

*  Clar.  vol.  v.  p.  507  -et  seq. 
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was  tlie  main  instrument  in  the  victory,  as  well  Sas  the 
party  with  which  he  acted,  to  the  highest  influence,  it 
will  here  be  necessary  to  present  an  account  and  character 
of  both. 

The  stories  which  have  been  so  industriously  circulated 
about  the  birth,  and,  more  particularly,  about  the  early 
life  of,  Cromwell,  were  invented  chiefly  after  his  death, 
and  were  the  production  of  men  whose  interested  pitiful 
malice  supplied  the  place  of  talent.  The  most  nauseous 
part  of  the  picture  has  obtained  no  sanction  from  such 
writers  as  Clarendon,  who  would  not  have  lost  so  fair  an 
opportunity  to  revile  his  memory,  and  exaggerate  his 
faults,  had  they  not  been  sensible  that,  as  the  stories  were 
groundless,  they  could  not  venture  upon  a  repetition  of 
them  without  forfeiting  all  character  for  sincerity.  The 
disgusting  task  was  left  to  scribblers  who  had  no  cha¬ 
racters  to  lose,  but  whose  endless  malice  could  implant 
the  sting  which  their  want  of  literary  merit  would  have 
prevented  men  of  high  minds  from  extracting,  had  they 
dared,  or,  from  political  motives,  been  willing  to  under¬ 
take  it ;  for  to  answer  the  calumnies  of  little  despicable 
minds,  is  to  own  them  worthy  of  notice :  as  the  intelli¬ 
gent  candid  portion  of  the  community  are  superior  to 
contamination,  it  is  only  party  rancour,  which  always 
burns  fiercest  in  the  breasts  of  the  retainers  of  a  faction, 
that  encourages  the  noxious  race  of  slanderers,  and  wise 
men  console  themselves  that  the  tale  will  not  outlive  the 
short  day  of  its  authors.  But,  in  the  case  of  Cromwell, 
matters  have  been  reversed  :  stories  which  received  little 
credit  in  their  own  age,  however  sedulously  circulated, 
have  been  revived  with  avidity ;  and  the  very  contempt 
which  passed  them  over,  has  served  to  recommend  them 
as  unanswered  facts.  The  courtiers  could  not  see  depicted 
in  sufficiently  disgusting  colours,  the  man  who  had  so 
signally  triumphed  over  them  as  a  party,  and  devoted  so 
many  of  their  number  to  destruction — whom  they  felt 
that  they  could  only  expect  to  overturn,  and  thus  recover 
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tlieir  own  loss,  by  rendering  odious,  and  the  influence  of 
whose  character  they  dreaded  after  the  restoration.  Had 
the  fame  of  his  exploits  been  less,  they  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  so  much  disposed  to  persecute  his 
memory.  The  royal  family  were  naturally  gratified  with 
anecdotes  that  blackened  the  character  of  their  inveterate 
and  powerful  enemy — whom  they  abhorred  as  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  a  king  and  their  father ;  while  for  a  season  none 
durst,  and  few  were  inclined  to  stand  forward  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  his  memory,  whose  very  bones  were  dug  from 
their  tomb,  to  be  exposed  upon  a  gibbet,  and  buried  with 
ignominy  under  the  gallows.  A  party  in  parliament, 
who  having  from  their  rank  acquired  influence  at  the  out¬ 
set,  expected  to  transfer  the  power  of  the  throne  to  them¬ 
selves,  could  not  forgive  the  ascendancy  by  which  he 
reaped  the  benefit  of  their  labours.  The  Presbyterians, 
whose  hopes  he  frustrated,  and  whom  he  crushed  by  his 
arms,  were  not  less  inclined  to  listen  to  the  slanderous 
tale,  while  the  republicans,  whom  he  overreached  and 
deserted,  were  not  interested  to  vindicate  him  from  as¬ 
persion.  Another  party,  who  admired  his  exploits,  were 
not  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  was  as  remarkable  for 
failings  which  sank  him  beneath  their  own  level,  as  for 
talents  which  raised  him  so  far  above  it.  Yet  calumny 
was  harmless  near  his  own  time,  and  rather  cherished  by 
his  rancorous  enemies  as  food  for  their  malice  than 
seriously  believed.  But  the  political  effects  of  his  career 
did  not  perish  with  him,  and  later  writers  have  collected 
all  the  filth  vented  against  his  early  life,  his  hypocrisy, 
and  other  supposed  vices,  to  render  detestable  the  opposer 
of  a  king,  while  they  have  exaggerated  his  good  qualities 
and  talents  to  render  respectable  the  dominion  of  an  in¬ 
dividual.  Hence  he  has  been  represented  as  of  obscure 
birth  and  mean  circumstances ;  of  a  character  so  rough, 
boisterous,  and  untractable,  that  he  resisted  ordinary  in¬ 
struction,  and,  in  his  youth,  delighted  only  in  the  grossest 
debauchery,  in  haunting  taverns  and  brothels  with  bullies 
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and  roisters,  till  he  had  wasted  the  greatest  part  of  his 
small  inheritance,  when,  by  a  sudden  transition,  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  manners  of  a  saint,  and  having  now  attempted 
to  gain  a  livelihood  by  agriculture,  lost  the  remainder  of 
his  fortune,  by  spending  with  his  servants  in  fanatical 
prayers  that  portion  of  the  day  which  ought  to  have  been 
devoted  to  business.  He  thus,  it  is  said,  entered  into  the 
long  parliament  a  man  of  broken  fortune,  to  whom  every 
change  was  acceptable.  But  for  all  this  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  foundation.* 

Oliver  was  descended  of  an  ancient,  and  highly  respect¬ 
able,  family.  There  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was,  on  the  maternal  side,  allied  to  the  royal  house  of 


*  The  idea  of  his  profligacy  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  confirmed  by  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  St.  John,  in  which  he  pro¬ 
nounces  himself  to  have  been  a  sin¬ 
ner,  the  chief  of  sinners ;  but  the 
whole  letter  is  in  a  strain  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  piety  and  self-mortification, 
and  really  proves  nothing,  as  every 
one  must  he  satisfied  who  looks  into 
religious  letters,  &c.  The  morally 
depraved,  who  suddenly  turn  saints, 
look  upon  their  moral  delinquencies 
as  scarcely  dust  in  the  balance 
weighed  with  their  estrangement 
from  religious  duty.  Thus  in  a 
holograph  will  writes  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  whose  moral  purity  as  a 
gentleman  I  presume  to  have  been 
unquestionable :  ‘  In  the  name  of 

God.  Amen.  I  constitute  and  ap¬ 
point  this  to  be  my  last  will,  &c. 
To  Thee,  0  Lord  God  of  my  fathers, 
I  resign  my  soul !  In  very  truth  and 
deed  I  conf  ess  myself  to  be  the  chief- 
est  of  the  chief  of  sinners.  I  cry  to 
Thee  for  mercy  in  and  with  sure 
hope  of  pardon  through  and  for  the 
sake  of  Thy  perfect  righteousness 
and  blood  of  Thine  own  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  Thou  lovest,  and  in 
whom  Thou  art  ever  well  pleased  ’ 
(Shaw’s  Appeal  Cases ,  vol.  i.  p.  66). 
It  has  been  well  observed,  too,  that 
even  the  confession  in  the  Litany 
contains  the  amplest  acknowledg¬ 


ments  of  sin,  and  that  Cromwell 
wrote  in  the  same  spirit.  But  the 
following,  from  the  last  speech  of 
Sir  Henry  Yane  the  younger,  will  set 
the  matter  in  the  strongest  light.  1 1 
might  tell  you,’  says  he  to  the  spec¬ 
tators  of  his  execution,  1 1  was  bom 
a  gentleman,  had  the  education,  tem¬ 
per,  and  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  as 
well  as  others,  being,  in  my  youthful 
days,  inclined  to  the  vanities  of  this 
world,  and  to  that  which  they  call 
good  fellowship,  judging  it  to  be  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  a  gentleman.’ 
(From  this  one  would  instantly  con¬ 
clude  that  he  had  been  a  dissipated 
debauchee,  but  mark  the  sequel.) 

‘  But,  about  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
year  of  my  age,  which  is  about 
thirty-four  or  five  years  since,  God 
was  pleased  to  lay  the  foundation  or 
ground-work  of  repentance  in  me,  for 
the  bringing  me  home  to  himself  by 
his  wonderful,  rich,  and  free  grace, 
&c.  When  my  conscience  was  thus 
awakened,  I  found  my  former  course 
to  be  disloyalty  to  God,  profaneness, 
and  a  way  of  sin  and  death,  which  I 
did  with  tears  and  bitterness  bewail, 
as  I  had  cause  to  do  ’  (State  Trials, 
vol.  vi.  p.  194).  On  any  other  occa¬ 
sion  Hume  would  not  have  failed  to 
quote  Hudibras  about — 

‘  —  Gospel-walking  times 
When  slightest  sins  were  greatest  crimes.’ 

Part  I.  Canto  ii.  pp.  658-9. 
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Stuart  itself.  His  father  being  a  second  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell,  the  inheritance  was  probably  not  large,  yet 
was  it  sufficient  to  enable  the  family  to  associate  and  con¬ 
nect  themselves  with  the  first  gentry  hi  the  country.  As 
only  son,  he  succeeded  his  father.  To  lower  the  idea  of 
Oliver’s  birth,  it  has  been  alleged  that  his  father  con¬ 
ducted  a  large  brewery  to  augment  his  income  from  his 
estate ;  and  that  his  mother,  a  woman  of  high  descent, 
and  singular  prudence  and  good  sense,  continued  the 
business,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  give  portions  to  her 
daughters,  as  well  as  to  conduct  the  education  of  all  her 
children,  whom  she  spared  no  pains  to  adorn  with  the 
accomplishments  of  their  age.  Though  this  story,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  ridiculous  stigma  of  the  brewer,  were 
true,  and  it  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated,  it  would 
prove  little  as  to  the  father’s  rank,  while  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Oliver  had  too  much  good  sense  to  feel  as  a  reproach 
what  in  reality  reflected  credit  upon  his  excellent  mother, 
wdiose  maternal  solicitude  he  remembered  with  gratitude, 
and  returned  with  affection,  to  his  latest  breath.  The 
father  represented  Huntingdon  in  the  35th  of  Elizabeth, 
and  was  appointed  a  commissioner  in  1605,  for  draining 
the  fens  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Lincoln,  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  and  Cambridge — facts  which,  with  his  marriage, 
sufficiently  establish  that  he  had  preserved  the  station  to 
which  his  descent  entitled  him. 

Oliver  was  born  on  the  25th  of  April,  1599,  and  was 
early  put  under  the  tuition  of  a  very  learned  and  respect¬ 
able  clergyman,  Hr.  Beard.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  Cambridge  as  a  Fellow  Com¬ 
moner.  In  the  following  year  he  lost  his  father,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  how  long  he  continued  at  the 
university ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  left  it 
before  the  usual  time  ;  for  all  those  stories  about  his  having 
been  expelled,  according  to  some,  after  one  year’s  resi¬ 
dence  there,  and  to  others,  after  two,  stories  similar  to 
those  by  which  the  great  Milton  was  himself  so  ground- 
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lessly  defamed,  were  of  late  invention,  and  rest  upon  no 
authority.  If  he  continued  the  usual  time,  he  must,  as 
he  became  a  husband  at  twenty-one,  have  married  almost 
immediately  after  his  return  to  the  country.  And  here 
we  may  put  the  stories  of  his  early  debauchery  to  the 
test.  The  chief  scene  of  them  is  laid  in  the  inns  of  court, 
which  it  is  alleged  he  entered  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
after  he  left  the  university,  and '  remained  in  for  three 
years — a  prodigy  of  impiety,  and  every  species  of  pro- 
lligacy  ;  whereas  he,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  only  went 
to  the  university,  and  it  is  now  ascertained,  beyond  doubt, 
that  he  never  was  a  member  of  any  of  the  inns  of  court. 
Nor,  though  he  could  not  bear  a  comparison  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  with  such  as  Selden,  can  he  be  supposed  to  have 
studied  with  small  success  under  Dr.  Beard,  and  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  who  could  perfectly  understand  the  Latin  tongue 
when  spoken,  and  even  converse,  though  inelegantly,  in 
that  language  himself.  A  good  knowledge  of  ancient 
history,  as  well  as  modern,  he  is  admitted  by  the  most 
unquestionable  authority  to  have  possessed.  His  library 
afterwards  was  choice,  and  his  encouragement  of  learned 
men  notorious. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  1620,  when  he  had  little  more 
than  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Bouchier  of  Fitsted,  in  Essex, 
which  of  itself  affords  a  presumption  against  the  idea, 
either  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  his  fortune,  or  of  his 
having  impaired  it.  After  his  marriage  it  is  not  denied 
that  he  proved  a  steady  head  of  a  family,  as  well  as  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  husband.  But  the  certainty  of 
his  station  in  society  does  not  rest  on  such  circumstances. 
He  was  always  intimate,  not  only  with  his  relations,  the 
Ilampdens,  the  St.  Johns,  the  Mashams,  &c.,  but  with 
other  leading  families ;  and,  in  the  third  parliament  of 

Charles,  he  served  as  member  for  Huntingdon _ a  fact  of 

itself  perfectly  conclusive,  since  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Lower  House  then  contained  three  times  the  wealth  of  the 
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Upper,  and  it  is  quite  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  he  ever  chap. 
could  have  been  sent  there,  had  he  been  the  individual  of  IL 
broken  fortune  and  character  that  he  has  been  repre¬ 
sented.  There  is  also  proof  on  record  that,  though 
opposed  on  principle  to  the  government,  he  was,  during 
the  long  interval  of  parliaments,  still  treated  by  it  with 
the  respect  due  to  station  and  becoming  conduct.  His 
importance  too  rose  so  high  during  that  period,  that  Cam¬ 
bridge  returned  him  as  its  member  to  the  long  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  origin  of  the  imputation  of  having  squandered 
his  inheritance,  may  be  traced  to  his  having  disposed  of 
a  detached  part,  to  pay  off  portions  allotted  to  his  sisters. 

Hut  he  acquired  additional  lands  elsewhere,  particularly 
through  his  uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Steward,  who  appointed 
him  his  heir.  The  affairs  of  that  man  could  not  be  em¬ 
barrassed  who,  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  subscribed  500/.  towards  reducing  Ireland,  and 
300/.  for  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth.*  Great  must 
his  ascendency  have  been  in  society,  who,  at  the  outset 
of  the  present  contest,  could  raise  a  thousand  horse 
and  dragoons,  composed  of  freeholders  and  freeholders’ 
sons. 

Cromwell,  though  well  versed  in  ancient  and  modern 
history,  was  not  qualified  as  a  statesman  to  speculate 
profoundly  upon  human  affairs,  nor  to  predict  the  distant 
consequences  of  passing  events  ;  but  he  possessed  a  ready 
perspicacious  judgment,  with  a  perfect  confidence  in  his 
powers,  a  knowledge  of  character  almost  intuitive,  and  a 
capacity  of  the  first  order  for  the  practical  business  of 
life,  heightened  by  an  enthusiastic  ardour  that  roused  up 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  with  concentrated  foi  cc  upon 
any  emergency.  Thus  he  saw  conjunctuies  in  then  native 
simplicity,  and  judged  with  an  original  rectitude  and 
clearness  as  to  what  was  to  be  instantly  transacted,  far 

*  See  first  proposition  of  loan  for  the  service  of  the  Common- 
February  1, 1641-2  :  ‘  Mr.  Cromwell  wealth, 
offers  to  lend  three  hundred  pounds 
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beyond  what  was  attainable  by  such  as  brought  pre-con- 
ceived  opinions  and  dull  generalities  to  the  aid  of  their 
understandings.  Bending  all  his  resources  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  his  immediate  object,  undismayed  either 
by  present  fears  or  the  dread  of  distant,  problematical, 
consequences  ;  and,  latterly  at  least,  seldom  starting  at  a 
sacrifice  of  principle,  which  might  have  appalled  a  better 
head,  as  well  as  a  better  heart,  he  had  ever  the  prompt 
decision  which  is  of  such  importance  in  hfe. 

His  speech,  corresponding  with  the  general  structure 
of  his  mind,  was  characteristic,  and  soon  removed  any 
unfavourable  impression  made  by  the  untuneableness  of 
his  voice,  and  ungracefulness  of  his  manner.  Having  a 
clear,  practical,  as  well  as  fervent  conception  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  debate,  and  being  neither  entangled  with 
theoretical  inferences,  nor  studious  of  embellishment,  he 
struck  home  with  a  vehement,  blunt,  common  sense  ap¬ 
peal,  which  reached  every  bosom  interested  in  the 
question.  Men  listened  with  avidity  to  a  speaker  who 
seemed  to  despise,  as  out  of  place,  anything  like  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  eloquence,  when  the  very  existence  of  the 
commonwealth  was  in  danger, — whose  fervour  announced 
sincerity,  and  whose  practical  wisdom,  echoed  by  every 
breast,  produced  an  effect  denied  to  the  more  refined 
speculations  and  polished  harangues  of  others.  His  fame 
as  a  soldier  procured  him  greater  respect  in  parliament, 
as  his  influence  there  promoted  him  as  a  military  leader ; 
but  his  frequent  appointment  to  committees  before  the 
civil  war,  sufficiently  proves  that  he  had  attained  a  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  house  anterior  to  his  exploits  in  the  field. 
What  has  been  said  of  his  speech  relates  to  occasions 
when  he  wished  to  be  understood.  When  he  descended 
to  cant,  we  do  indeed  look  in  vain  for  a  glimmering  of 
common  sense. 

He  wrote  without  grace  or  even  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  construction ;  but  he  expressed  himself  succinctly  and 
intelligibly ;  and  his  handwriting  (I  have  seen  some  of 
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his  letters)  was  characteristic,  and  perfectly  that  of  a 
gentleman.* 

Conscious  of  his  aptitude  for  war,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  up  arms,  and  almost  immediately  distin¬ 
guished  himself.  As  opportunities  opened  for  him,  he 
threw  into  the  shade  all  the  old  soldiers  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  renown  abroad.  He  lived  with  the  members  of 
his  own  regiment,  who  entered  the  service  out  of  con¬ 
science,  with  the  familiarity  of  a  companion ;  and  yet, 
such  was  the  superiority  of  his  mind,  without  ever  for¬ 
feiting  the  respect  due  to  him  as  commander.  He  had 
thus  ever  the  best  intelligence,  and  was  obeyed  from 
love,  not  fear.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  though  always 
remarkably  fond  of  broad  humour,  which,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  measure  characteristic  of 
Englishmen,  from  the  throne  downwards,  till  the  restora¬ 
tion  introduced  French  licentiousness  with  Gallic  lefine- 
ment, — and  though  he  allowed  full  scope  to  his  vein,  he 
never  lowered  himself  in  the  estimation  of  those  even  im¬ 
mediately  around  him.  When  the  occasion  demanded 
dignity,  none  could  assume  it  more  gracefully. f 


*  There  are  some  of  his  letters  at 
Oxford,  and  they  who  have  only  seen 
his  signature  cannot  judge  of  his 
handwriting.  I  believe  many  will 
think  the  mention  of  handwriting 
beneath  the  dignity  of  history ;  but 
others,  who  trace  character  even  in 
it,  will  be  of  a  different  opinion. 

-j-  Noble’s  Merns.  of  the  Protectorate 
House  of  Cromwell ;  Cromwell's  Mem. 
ch.  viii. ;  Whitelocke,  pp.  116,  117, 
384,  627  et  seq.-,  Harris  s  Life  ot 
him ;  Clar.  vol.  v.  p.  554  et  seq. ; 
Warwicke’s  Mem.  p.  247.  See 
also  Hutchinson,  Ludlow,  Hodson, 
Waller’s  Life  prefixed  to  his  Poems; 
and  Thurlow’s  State  Papers,  vol.  l. 
p.  766.  .. 

Mr.  Hume’s  account  of  Cromwell 
is,  like  almost  every  character  he 
draws,  and  transaction  he  relates, 
utterly  erroneous.  He  takes  up  the 
idea  of  his  extreme  dissipation,  &c., 
and  then  says,  ‘  all  of  a  sudden,  the 


spirit  of  reformation  seized  him ;  he 
married,  affected  a  grave  and  com¬ 
posed  behaviour,  entered  into.  all  the 
zeal  and  vigour  of  the  Puritanical 
party,  and  offered  to  restore  to  every 
one  whatever  sums  he  had  formerly 
gained  by  gaming.’  Now  really  one 
might  suppose,  that  as  Oliver  was 
sent  to  the  university  at  seventeen, 
and  married  at  twenty-one,  when, 
according  to  this  account,  the  spirit 
of  reformation  had  already  seized 
him,  he  had  no  great  leisure  for  such 
a  course  of  intemperance,  and  surely, 
even  supposing  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  excesses,  he  might  have 
been  forgiven,  considering  that  he 
became  so  very  different  a  man  at  an 
age  when  youth,  the  height  of  pas¬ 
sion,  and  inexperience  are  admitted 
as  an  apology  for  so  many.  He 
who  at  such  years  becomes  master 
of  his  passions  after  having  given 
rein  to  folly  and  licentiousness, 
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Having  given  the  character  of  Cromwell,  it  wrill  now 
be  necessary  to  present  an  account  of  the  Independents. 


obtains  an  infinitely  greater  conquest 
over  himself  than  those  who  never 
went  astray.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
this  merit  is  not  due  to  Cromwell, 
as  the  stories  are  unfounded,  and  of 
the  same  description  with  those  of 
his  having  quarrelled  with  the  king 
at  four  years  old,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  enmity ;  of 
his  having  been  warned  in  a  dream 
of  his  _  future  exaltation,  &c.  &c. 
There  is  only  one  instance  ever 
referred  to  of  his  having  repaid  what 
he  had  gained  by  gaming,  and  that 
is  of  his  having  returned  thirty 
pounds,  as  he  conceived  he  could  not 
conscientiously  keep  money  so  ob¬ 
tained;  but,  if  true,  it  would  re¬ 
dound  to  his  credit,  without  pre¬ 
supposing  that  he  had  been  addicted 
to  the  vice ;  and  even  at  the  worst,  it 
surely  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
noble  principle  to  retrieve  errors  in 
this  way.  The  single  instance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated. 
Mr.  Hume,  according  to  the  vulgar 
accounts  fabricated  after  theEestora- 
tion,  says,  that  his  house  was  the 
resort  of  all  the  zealots ;  but,  how 
he  applied  the  term  zealot,  has  been 
already  seen,  and  it  is  extraordinary, 
that  during  the  disuse  of  parlia¬ 
ments,  Cromwell  appears  to  have 
attended  the  established  church,  and 
to  have  been  on  fair  terms  with  the 
clergy  in  his  neighbourhood,  though 
he  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to 
protect  those  who  were  persecuted, 
for  non-conformity,  by  applying  fre¬ 
quently  at  one  time  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  their  behalf.  The  same 
writer  also  repeats  the  stories,  equally 
groundless,  of  his  ruined  affairs,  &c., 
and,  upon  the  same  authorities,  states 
that  he  was  chosen  for  Cambridge 
by  accident  and  intrigue.  The  first 
has  been  already  spoken  to ;  and  the 
true  answer  to  the  last  is,  that  not 
only  was  his  election  never  called  in 
question,  but  that  an  insinuation  on 
that  head  was  never,  during  his  life, 
thrown  out  against  him.  He  had 


made  himself  very  useful  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  by  opposing  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  in  draining  the  fens ;  and, 
from  his  connections  with  the  Hamp- 
dens,  St.  Johns,  Mashams,  &c.,  who 
all  intimately  corresponded  with, 
and  supported,  him,  his  election  was 
j  ust  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten 
that  he  was,  in  a  former  parliament, 
member  for  Huntingdon,  which  his 
father  had  represented  before  him. 
But  then  follows  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  statement  of  all,  which  will 
afford  another  proof  of  the  small 
hesitation  with  which  this  writer 
makes  the  broadest  and  most  ground¬ 
less  assertions.  Cromwell,  says  he, 
‘seemed  not  to  possess  any  talents 
which  could  qualify  him  to  rise  in 
that  public  sphere  into  which  he 
was  now  at  last  entered.’  (Why,  at 
last,  when  he  had  been  in  parliament 
before  ? )  ‘  His  person  was  un¬ 

graceful,  his  dress  slovenly,  his  voice 
untimeable,  his  elocution  homely, 
tedious,  obscure,  and  embarrassed.’ 
(We  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  a  specimen  of  Oliver's 
eloquence,  when  the  reader  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  for  himself.  Mr. 
Hume  selects  mere  cant,  forgetting 
what  himself  observes  in  regard  to 
the  writings  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  the 
younger,  that  ‘  they  treat,  all  of  them, 
of  religious  subjects,  and  are  abso¬ 
lutely  unintelligible.  No  traces  of 
eloquence,  or  even  of  common  sense, 
appear  in  them.  A  strange  paradox ! 
did  we  not  know  that  men  of  the 
greatest  genius,  where  they  relin¬ 
quish  by  principle  the  use  of  their 
reason,  are  only  enabled  by  their 
vigour  of  mind  to  work  themselves 
deeper  into  error  and  absurdity.’) 

1  he  fervour  of  his  spirit  frequently 
prompted  him  to  rise  in  the  house  • 
but  he  was  not  heard  with  attention  ’ 
(It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Hume 
has  taken  his  picture  from  Warwick  ■ 
but  the  passage  itself  will  show 
what  justice  he  has  done  to  it,  and 
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The  Independents,  properly  so  called,  conceiving  that 
they  could  draw  from  Scripture  alone  that  form  of  ec- 


likewise  tlie  character  of  Warwick 
himself  in  regard  to  dress.  ‘  The 
first  time,’  says  he,  ‘  that  I  ever  took 
notice  of  him  (Cromwell),  was  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  parliament  held 
in  November,  1640,  when  I  vainly 
thought  myself  a  courtly  young  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  for  we  courtiers  valued  our¬ 
selves  much  upon  our  good  clothes. 
I  came  one  morning  into  the  house 
well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gentleman 
speaking,  whom  I  knew  not,  very 
ordinarily  apparelled,  for  it  was  a 
plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  made  by  an  ill  country 
tailor ;  his  linen  was  plain  and  not 
very  clean,  and  I  remember  a  speck 
or  two  of  blood  upon  his  little  hand, 
which  was  not  much  larger  than  his 
collar ;  his  hat  was  without  a  hat- 
hand  ;  his  stature  was  of  a  good 
size  ;  his  sword  stuck  close  to  his 
side ;  his  countenance  swoln  and 
reddish  ;  his  voice  sharp  and  untune- 
able  ;  and  his  eloquence full  of  fervour ; 
for  the  subject-matter  would  not 
hear  much  of  reason,  it  being  in  be¬ 
half  of  a  servant  of  Mr.  Prynne’s, 
who  had  dispersed  libels  against  the 
queen  for  her  dancing,  and  such  like 
innocent  and  courtly  sports ;  ’ — the 
case  of  Prynne’s  servant  has  already 
been  given,  and  few  more  infamous 
ones  can  he  found  in  the  history  of 
any  people  that  claim  a  shadow  of 
freedom  ; — ‘  and  he  aggravated  the 
imprisonment  of  this  man  by  the 
council-table  unto  that  height,  that 
one  would  have  believed  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself  was  in  great  danger  by  it.’ 
(Was  it  not?)  ‘I  sincerely  profess 
it  lessened  much  my  reverence  unto 
that  great  council,  for  he  was  very 
much  hearkened  unto  ’  (pp.  247,  278). 
Warwick  justly  reflects  upon  his 
vanitv  at  that  time  for  dress  ;  and 
his  frame  of  mind  then,  for  he  be¬ 
came  wiser  afterwards,  recalls  to  our 
recollection  an  anecdote  of  the  great 
Sully.  Louis  XIII.  sent  for  him  to 
give  his  advice  upon  a  great,  emer¬ 
gency,  and  the  courtiers  whispered 


to  one  another  and  smiled  at  his  un¬ 
fashionable  appearance ;  which  the 
duke  having  observed,  said  to  the 
king,  ‘  Whenever  your  majesty’s  fa¬ 
ther  did  me  the  honour  to  consult 
me,  he  ordered  the  buffoons  of  the 
court  to  retire  into  the  ante-cham¬ 
ber.’  But  in  Warwick’s  description 
we  find  the  very  reverse  of  Hume’s 
statement.  Oliver  effected  his  ob¬ 
ject  in  rousing  the  House,  and  was 
very  much  hearkened  to.  The  same 
Warwick  tells  us,  that  he  ‘  after¬ 
wards  appeared  to  his  eye  of  a  great 
and  majestic  deportment’  (and  we 
may  here  remark  that  Mr.  Hume 
mangles  the  report  of  Oliver's  speech, 
in  the  third  of  the  king,  when  he 
properly  spoke  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  religion).  ‘His' 
(Cromwell’s)  ‘name,'  continues  Mr. 
Hume,  ‘  FOR  ABOVE  TWO  TEAKS  IS 
NOT  TO  BE  EOTJND  OETENER  THAN 
twice  ON  ant  committee  ;  and  those 
committees  into  which  he  was  admitted, 
were  chosen  for  affairs  which  vjoidd 
more  interest  the  zealots  than  the  men 
of  business.'  This  would,  indeed,  be 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  little  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the 
reader,  conceiving  that  Mr.  Hume 
would  never  have  hazarded  an  asser¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  without  having 
ascertained  the  fact,  by  a  careful  in¬ 
spection  of  the  Journals  (he  certainly 
means  to  convey  that  he  had,  and  I 
have  heard  credit  allowed  him  for 
having  gone  to  those  sources  of  in¬ 
formation),  concludes  that  his  ac¬ 
count  of  that  individual’s  character 
is  supported  by  irrefragable  evi¬ 
dence  ;  what  then  will  be  his  aston¬ 
ishment  at  the  following  statement  ? 
That  Cromwell  was  nominated  one 
of  sixteen,  amongst  whom  were 
Hampden,  Pym,  St.  John,  Selden, 
Hollis,  Lord"  Digby,  Peard,  Rous, 
Grimston — of  the  very  fifth  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  long  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  that,  before  the  recess  on  the 
9th  of  September,  1641,  or  within  the 
first  ten  months,  I  have  found  (and 
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clesiastical  polity  which  was  most  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  rejected  tradition  as  the  basis  of  the 


though  I  shall  refer  to  all  these,  and 
thus  put  them  beyond  dispute,  it 
is  possible  that  my  eye  may  have 
missed  some)  that  he  was  specially 
appointed  to  eighteen  committees, 
.exclusive  of  his  appointment  amongst 
the  knights  and  burgesses  generally 
of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  North¬ 
ampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge, 
Suffolk,  and  Norfolk ;  and  of  his 
having  been  sent  up  twice  alone 
with  important  messages  to  the 
Lords  ;  and  that  the  most  important 
matters  fell  within  the  province  of 
several  of  these  committees ;  as 
Leighton’s  case ;  an  act  for  the 
yearly  holding  of  parliaments ;  grie¬ 
vances  in  regard  to  inland  posts, 
foreign  couriers,  carriers,  and  foot 
osts,  &c. ;  charge  against  Wren, 
ishop  of  Ely ;  act  for  abolishing 
superstition,  and  the  better  advan¬ 
cing  the  true  worship  and  service  of 
God ;  breach  of  privilege,  3  Car.  ; 
fines  in  chancery,  &c. ;  act  for  the 
better  enabling  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  discharge  their  consciences 
in  the  proceedings  of  parliament ; 
act  about  the  speedy  raising  of 
money ;  addition  to  several  statutes, 
one  made  in  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  the  other  in  that  of  James ; 
petition  of  freeholders  of  the  county 
of  Herts,  &c.  :  that,  from  the  re¬ 
meeting  of  the  parliament,  on  the 
20th  October,  1641,  till  about  the 
middle  of  July  following,  when  he 
went  down  to  the  country  to  raise 
and  train  troops,  I  have  found  him 
(and  again  I  must  say  that  my  eye 
may  have  passed  some)  specially 
nominated  to  twenty-seven  com¬ 
mittees,  exclusive  of  his  having  been 
once  again  appointed,  as  before, 
generally  amongst  the  knights  and 
burgesses  of  those  counties,  exclu¬ 
sive  too  of  his  having  been  appointed 
four  several  times,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Hotham,  to  carry  impor¬ 
tant  messages  to  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,-  who,  the  reader  will 
recollect,  was  detained  in  England ; 


exclusive  likewise  of  his  having  been 
sent  no  less  than  six  times,  always 
alone,  with  important  messages  to 
the  Lords,  making  in  all  thirty-eight 
times  :  he  was  besides  nominated 
twice  one  of  the  tellers :  and  the 
matter  that  fell  within  the  province 
of  these  committees  only  requires  to 
be  mentioned.  Grievances,  Irish 
affairs  generally ;  to  consider  of  the 
speedy  and  effectual  way  to  reduce 
the  rebels ;  again  to  consider  of  a 
more  effectual  way ;  to  meet  with  a 
committee  of  the  Lords  about  tu¬ 
mults  and  seditious  pamphlets  ;  to 
meet  with  another  committee  of  the 
Upper  House  to  consider  of  a  report 
about  the  prince  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford ;  bill  about  the  bishops  ;  to 
consider  of  the  number  and  quality 
of  all  those  who  have  refused  the 
Protestation  ;  to  consider  the  king’s 
reply  to  Mr.  Pym’s  speech ;  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  his  majesty’s  last  let¬ 
ter  was  framed ;  to  consider  of  an 
answer  to  letters  from  the  committee 
at  York  ;  the  bill  of  subscriptions  ; 
to  take  information  of  Danish  and 
Swedish  ship-masters,  & c.,  regarding 
the  preparation  of  a  navy  in  their 
respective  countries  ;  to  meet  with  a 
committee  of  the  Lords  to  consider 
all  the  information,  &c.,  from  York ; 
to  receive  information  of  all  warlike 
preparations  going  on  at  York,  &c.  ; 
he  was  appointed  too,  conjointly  with 
Sir  G.  Gerrard,  to  prepare  a  letter  to 
Sir  William  Brereton,  &c. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Crom¬ 
well  was  not  a  lawyer,  and  conse¬ 
quently  unqualified  at  first  to  direct 
in  matters  of  form,  &c.,  and  that 
Pym,  Hampden,  Hollis,  &c.,were  all, 
from  what  had  previously  occurred, 
selected,  of  course,  we  may  form 
some  estimate  of  his  character  in  the 
House,  from  the  number  of  com¬ 
mittees  he  was  appointed  to.  But 
the  first  volume  of  the  Life  of  Cla¬ 
rendon  might  have  set  Mr.  Hume 
right.  Clarendon,  then  Hyde,  was 
chairman  of  a  committee,  of  which 
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various  usurpations,  whether  by  the  pope,  the  Greek 
patriarch,  by  Laud,  or  others,  which  had  tyrannised  over 


Cromwell  was  a  member,  regarding 
some  enclosures  of  tbe  queen’s 
manor,  without  consent  of  the  ten¬ 
ants — enclosures  which  Lord  Mande- 
ville,  or  Kimbolton,  was  interested 
to  keep  up.  ‘  The  committee,’  says 
the  noble  author,  ‘  sat  in  the  queen’s 
court ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell  being 
one  of  them,  appeared  much  con¬ 
cerned  to  countenance  the  petitioners, 
who  were  numerous,  together  with 
their  witnesses ;  the  Lord  Mande- 
villebeing  likewise  present  as  a  party, 
and,  by  the  direction  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  sitting  covered.  Cromwell, 
who  had  never  before  been  heard  to 
speak  in  the  House  of  Commons’ 
(then  it  must,  as  is  evident  from 
Warwick’s  account,  and  the  journals 
of  the  case,  have  been  very  early  in 
Nov.  1640),  ‘ordered  the  witnesses, 
and  petitioners  in  the  method  of  the 
proceeding,  and  seconded  and  en¬ 
larged  upon  what  they  said  with 
great  passion ;  and  the  witnesses  and 
persons  concerned,  who  were  very 
rude  kind  of  people,  interrupted  the 
council  and  witnesses  on  the  other 
side  with  great  clamour,  when  they 
said  anything  that  did  not  please 
them ;  so  that  Mr.  Hyde,  whose  of¬ 
fice  it  was  to  oblige  men  of  all  sorts 
to  keep  order,  was  compelled  to  use 
sharp  reproofs,  and  some  threats,  to 
reduce  them  to  such  a  temper,  that 
the  business  might  be  quietly  heard. 
Cromwell,  in  a  great  fury,  reproached 
the  chairman  for  being  partial,  and 
that  he  discountenanced  the  witnesses 
by  threatening  them  ;  the  other  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  committee,  who  justi¬ 
fied  him,  and  declared  that  he  be¬ 
haved  himself  as  he  ought  to  do ; 
which  more  inflamed  him,  who^  was 
already  too  much  angry.  When, 
upon  any  mention  of  matter  of  fact, 
or  the  proceeding  before,  and  at,  the 
enclosure,  the  Lord  Maude  ville  de¬ 
sired  to  be  heard,  and  with  great 
modesty  related  what  had  been  done, 
or  explained  what  had  been  said, 
Mr.  Cromwell  did  answer  and  reply 


upon  him  with  so  much  indecency 
and  rudeness,  and  in  language  so 
contraiy  and  offensive,  that  every 
man  would  have  thought,  that,  as 
their  natures  and  their  manners  were 
as  opposite  as  it  is  possible,  so  their 
interest  coidd  never  have  been  the 
same.’  (The  reader  will  recollect, 
that  at  the  time  treated  of  in  our 
text,  Cromwell  was  this  lord’s,  now 
Earl  of  Manchester,  lieutenant- 
general.)  ‘In  the  end  his  whole  car¬ 
riage  was  so  tempestuous,  and  his  be¬ 
haviour  so  violent,  that  the  chairman 
found  himself  obliged  to  reprehend 
him,  and  to  tell  him,  if  he  proceeded 
in  the  same  manner,  he  would  pre¬ 
sently  adjourn  the  committee,  and 
the  next  morning  complain  to  the 
House  of  him,  which,  he  never  for¬ 
gave,  and  took  all  occasions  after¬ 
wards  to  pursue  him  with  the  utmost 
malice  and  revenge  to  his  death  ’ 
{Life,  vol.  i.  p.  88  et  seq.). 

Had  Cromwell  been  an  ordinary 
man,  and  been  merely  appointed  to 
a  committee  from  accidental  circum¬ 
stances,  or  out  of  compliment,  the 
bare  report  of  such  conduct  would 
have  disposed  the  House  never  to 
nominate  him  again.  Hyde  would 
doubtless  exert  all  his  influence 
against  such  a  nomination,  and  Lord 
Mandeville’s  popularity  in  the  Lower 
House  would  have  a  great  effect ; 
while  even  Cromwell’s  friends  would 
have  taken  care  that  he  should  not 
have  another  opportunity  to  expose 
himself  and  affront  them.  But  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  injured 
by  it;  and  the  probability  is,  that  his 
charge  of  partiality  against  Hyde 
was  not  unfounded.  For  Hyde  was 
ever  cunning ;  and  Cromwell,  though 
he  proved  himself  dishonest,  always 
played  a  high  game,  making  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  integrity  only  for  a  grand 
object.  Hence  he  was  studious  for 
a  character  of  inflexible  worth,  and 
was  so  successful  in  attaining  it,  that 
one  of  his  keenest  opponents — a 
Presbyterian  divine — thus  writes  of 
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and  disgraced  Christian  society.  Their  form  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  government  was  extremely  simple: — That  each 


him  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  at  the 
moment  he  bitterly  opposed  him : 

‘  The  man  is  a  very  wise  and  active 
head,  universally  well  beloved  as  re¬ 
ligious  and  stout  ’  (Baillie’s  Let.  vol. 
ii.  p.  60). 

We  may  conclude  from  Claren¬ 
don’s  account,  that  Cromwell  was 
not,  at  the  outset,  an  habitual  speaker, 
though  he  early  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House,  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  will  raise  our .  opinion  of  his 
judgment.  Every  one  acquainted 
with  human  affairs  knows  that  un¬ 
less  an  assembly  be  taught  to  esteem 
a  speaker  for  sound  practical  wisdom 
he  will  address  it  in  vain,  the  finest 
strokes  of  eloquence  being,  at  least 
after  the  orator  has  been  heard  a  few 
times,  regarded,  and  justly  regarded, 
as  an  idle  interruption  of  that  se¬ 
rious  business  on  which  men  have 
met.  The  true  plan  therefore  for 
an  individual  who  has  a  character  to 
make,  is  to  reserve  himself  at  first 
for  occasions,  when  he  feels  that  he 
can  speak  with  a  powerful  effect. 
In  this  way  he  gains  upon  the  House, 
and  may  then  expect  to  be  heard 
with  due  reverence  on  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness.  Such  was  the  course  pursued 
by  almost  all  the  great  speakers 
whom  particular  circumstances  did 
not  at  once  bring  forward  upon  the 
notice  of  the  House.  Even  the 
younger  Vane  was  seldom  on  com¬ 
mittees  at  first. 

Lest  it  should  be  alleged  that 
I  merely  meet  Mr.  Hume’s  asser¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Journals  by  one 
of  my  own,  I  give  a  list  of 
dates  for  everything  referred  to 
above,  so  that  the  reader  may  at 
once  satisfy  himself  of  my  accuracy. 

1640,  Nov.  0th,  Dec.  3rd  (twice 
nominated),  17th,  19th,  22nd,  30th. 

1641,  Feb.  10th,  13th,  17th,  23rd,  ' 
March  9th,  June  4th,  July  3rd,  28th, 
Aug.  16th,  18th,  24tli  (see  two 
nominations  this  day),  30th,  Sept. 
1st,  Oct.  29  th,  Dec.  11th,  20th, 
29th  (see  four  nominations  this  day). 


1642,  Feb.  11th,  18th,  24th,  March 
1st,  2nd,  5th  (twice  nominated,  and 
also  appointed  one  of  the  tellers), 
8th,  28th,  April  5th,  9th,  16th,  28th, 
May  3rd,  5th,  1 2th,  14th,  23rd,  30th, 
31st,  June  6th,  11th  (appointed  a 
teller),  15th,  17th,  18th,  20th,  27th 
(twice  nominated),  July  5th,  14th. 

It  is  said  that  Hampden  alone 
saw  into  the  powers  of  Cromwell’s 
mind,  and  prophesied  his  future 
greatness  in  the  event  of  a  civil  war  ; 
for  that,  ‘in  the  beginning  of  the  war,' 
Lord  Digby,  ‘  who  was  then  a  great 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons,’ 
happening  to  walk  down  the  stairs 
from  the  House  with  Hampden, 
asked  who  that  man  was  before 
them,  ‘ for  I  see,’  said  he,  ‘he  is  of 
our  side,  by  his  speaking  so  warmly 
to-day’  (a  shrewd  conjecture);  ‘  upon 
which  Mr.  Hampden  replied,  “  That 
slovenly  fellow  which  you  see  before 
us,  if  we  should  ever  come  to  a 
breach  with  the  king,  which  God 
forbid,  I  say  that  sloven,  in  such  a 
case,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  England but  Hampden  knew 
him  well’  (Bulstrode’s  Mem.  p.  192). 
This  story,  though  repeated  by  one 
author  after  another,  from  Bulstrode 
downwards,  is  quite  as  probable  as 
Cromwell’s  dream,  which  that  dealer 
in  dreams,  Clarendon,  so  gravely 
relates  (vol.  iii.  p.  202  etseq. ;  though 
if  there  were  the  slightest  truth  in 
what  the  noble  historian  says,  that 
the  dream  as  to  his  becoming  the 
greatest  man  in  England,  was  gene¬ 
rally  spoken  of  even  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  troubles,  and  when  he 
was  not  in  a  position  that  promised 
such  exaltation,  it  would  be  decisive 
with  respect  to  the  high  character  he 
must  have  almost  from  the  first  ob¬ 
tained),  or  as  a  preternatural  event 
that  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  crown,  when  Cromwell  as 
a  boy  acted  a  character  in  a  play, 
&c.  Digby ’s  utter  want  of  veracity 
and  great  dexterity  in  invention 
have  been  fully  established ;  and  we 
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congregation,  as  a  complete  church  within  itself,  should 
have  full  power  to  elect  its  own  pastor  and  office-bearers, 
and  manage  all  its  own  affairs  without  the  control  of 
prelates  or  of  presbyteries,  synods,  and  assemblies,  or, 
in  short,  any  other  ecclesiastical  institution  ;  though  they 
held  that  every  church  should  cultivate  a  communion 
with  others  of  whose  principles  and  practice  it  approved  ; 
and  they  admitted  the  use,  while  they  denied  the  juris¬ 
diction,  of  classical  assemblies.  In  no  material  point  of 
doctrine  did  they  differ  from  the  Presbyterians.  The 
number  of  this  sect,  in  its  strictest  definition,  was  limited  ; 
though  it  included  men  of  great  learning,  and  many  of 
high  rank.  But  it  obtained  a  mighty  support,  and  even 
accession  on  general  grounds,  from  a  great  portion  of  the 
community  that  did  not  exactly  embrace  its  particular 
system. 

As  the  grand  object  of  an  ambitious  priesthood  is  a 
form  of  church  government  which  confers  power,  and 
rites  and  ceremonies  have  been  multiplied  to  promote  it  ; 
so  wherever  the  people  have  been  subdued  to  a  religion 
full  of  superstitious  observances,  they  regard  the  form  of 
church  policy  and  the  clergy  as  part  of  the  divine  insti- 


*  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Bul- 
strode  got  the  story  directly  from 
that  lord,  or  from  any  source  that 
could  he  depended  on  as  proceed¬ 
ing  from  him.  But  the  matter  can 
luckily  be  brought  to  the  test.  On 
the  9th  of  November,  1640,  or  the 
sixth  day  after  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament,  Digby,  Hampden,  and 
Cromwell  were  appointed  to  the 
same  committee,  which  consisted 
only  of  sixteen,' and  was  authorised 
to  call  witnesses,  &c.  &c.  This, 
therefore,  must  have  made  Digby 
and  Cromwell  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  the  numerous  appoint¬ 
ments  of  Cromwell  so  early,  and 
his  addressing  the  House,  are,  along 
with  this,  totally  irreconcilable 
with  the  idea  of  Digby’s  not  know¬ 
ing  who  and  what  he  was.  Again, 
Digby  was  utterly  cast  off  by  the 


popular  party  in  May  following,  and 
was  then  called  to  the  Upper  House. 
Now,  though  plots  were  in  May  ap¬ 
prehended,  and  even  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  troops,  surely  no  one 
could  foresee  a  long  protracted  war, 
by  which  alone  the  military  genius 
of  a  man  altogether  obscure  as  he 
is  here  represented  to  have  been, 
could  have  risen ;  and  Hampden 
would  not  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
disclose  his  views,  had  he  entertained 
those  implied  in  this  story.  Besides, 
who  could  predict  of  any  man  alto¬ 
gether  untried  in  war,  that  he  had  a 
transcendent  military  genius  ?  The 
great  capacity  and  judgment  of 
Cromwell  might  be  duly  appreci¬ 
ated  by  Hampden  at  that  time,  but 
not  the  other.  And  his  character 
was  early  too  high  to  leave  room  for 
such  an  observation. 
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chap,  tutions,  winch,  they  are  called  upon  to  support  with  the 
1L  .  same  spirit  as  points  of  faith.-  But  where  the  mass  of  the 
population,  having  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Scripture,  endeavour  to  enlighten  their  understandings 
from  that  fountain,  they  are  solicitous  mainly  for  purity 
of  doctrine,  and  venerate  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
only  as  it  is  calculated  to  secure  it.  Though  always 
ready  to  yield  due  respect  to  the  conscientious  ministers 
of  religion,  and  listen  to  their  elucidation  of  revealed 
truths,  it  is  merely  as  to  individuals  who,  from  having 
cultivated  divinity  as  a  profession,  are  presumed  to  be 
better  qualified  than  the  rest  of  mankind  to  explain  it, 
and  whose  calling  is  necessary  to  awaken,  by  their  ex¬ 
hortation,  the  religious  zeal,  and  promote  the  morality  of 
their  hearers.  Finding  no  particular  form  of  church 
policy  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament,  they  infer  that 
the  author  of  their  religion,  while  he  was  sufficiently 
explicit  in  doctrinal  matters,  has  left  men  to  their  own 
freedom  in  that  respect,  since  the  form  ought  to  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  society,  habits  of  a  people, 
and  government  of  the  state.  To  them  it  appears  as 
unreasonable,  as  the  history  of  nations  has  proved  it  to 
be  dangerous,  to  refer  to,  or  draw  conclusions  from,  the, 
example  of  the  primitive  church,  since,  while  Christianity 
was  opposed  by  the  established  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers,  and  was  subject  to  persecution,  there  necessarily 
prevailed  a  form  of  discipline  different  from  what  was 
requisite  when  revelation  became  the  religion  of  the 
state.  Such  were  the  principles  upon  which  episcopacy 
was  established  and  defended  at  the  Reformation ;  and  it 
had  only  been  latterly  that  the  hierarchy  had  pretended 
to  trace  their  power  to  a  divine  origin.  The  dissenting 
clergy  had  indeed  all  along  vehemently  opposed  epis¬ 
copacy  ;  but  their  success  with  the  people  had  always 
arisen  from  the  fervour  with  which  they  had  preached, 
and  the  purity  of  doctrine  in  regard  to  ceremonies  which 
they  had  inculcated.  Even  in  Scotland,  the  people  never 
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would  have  been  disposed  to  resist  episcopacy,  had  it 
not  been  for  its  accompaniments.  Accustomed  to  that 
particular  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  people  of 
England  generally  venerated  it ;  and  though  the  mad 
ambition  of  Laud,  in  conjunction  with  the  king,  had 
taught  men  to  look  out  for  some  other  form  which  might 
secure  blessings  that  were,  by  such  an  imprudent  and 
criminal  course,  rendered  hopeless  under  the  present 
system,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  would  even  yet  have 
gladly  returned  to  episcopacy,  could  they  have  been 
certain  that  it  would  not  again  be  made  the  instrument 
of  such  unworthy  purposes.* 

We  have,  in  a  former  part  of  our  work,  given  an 
account  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in 
Scotland,  prior  to  the  late  king’s  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  and  we  need  not  repeat  it.  During  their  perse- 


*  This  is  quite  clear  even  from 
Baillie’s  account.  ‘  It’s  certainlie 
true,’  says  he,  in  a  familiar  letter  so 
late  as  December  27,  1644,  ‘  of  what 
you  wrote  of  the  impossibilitie  ever 
to  have  gotten  England  reformed  by 
humane  means,  as  things  here  stood, 
without  their  brethren’s  help.  The 


•  learndest  and  most  considerable  part 
of  them  were  fullie  Episcopall.  Of 
those  who  joyned  with  the  par¬ 
liament,  the  greatest  and  most  con¬ 
siderable  part  were  much  Epis¬ 
copall  ’  (Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  250). 
There  has  been  always  a  strong 
tendency  in  the  high-church  party 
of  England  to  regard  Charles  I., 
Laud,  and  Stratford,  as  martyrs  for 
the  church  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  they 
were  in  reality  its  greatest  enemies. 
Had  it  not  been  for  their  innovating 
and  outrageous  conduct,  episcopacy 
could  never  have  been  in  danger. 
(For  an  account  of  the  Independents 
and  their  supporters,  see  Baillie,  vol. 
ii.,  but  particularly  pp.  117,  Ip*, 
230  et  seq.,  239,  242  et  seq.,  234  et 
sea.,  247  et  seq.,  252,  253  et  seq.,  333 
et  seq.,  336,  342  et  seq.,  346,  349,  3/8 
et  seq.)  There  had  been  disputes 
about  the  sacrament,  the  Independ¬ 


ents  wishing  the  elements  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  through  the  church  instead 
of  the  communicants  coming  up  to 
the  table  ( lb .  p.  243)  ;  .  likewise 
about  marriage  and  baptism ;  .the 
last  of  which  they  conceived  might 
be  done  privately,  and  the  first  con¬ 
stituted  without  the  priest.  But 
these  points  they  conceded ;  and  it 
is  singular  that  in  modern  times 
their  principles  regarding  marriage 
and  baptism  are  admitted  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  :  baptism  is  generally 
performed  privately,  and  marriage 
may  be  constituted  as  under  the 
canon  law,  by  mutual  consent  (see 
Mosheim,  vol.  v.  pp.  46,  397  et  seq. ; 
Orme’s  Life  of  Oiven,  p.  63,  et  seq. ; 
see  Whitelocke’s  Speech  upon  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Government,  in  his  Memo¬ 
rials,  p.  99).  He,  Selden,  and  indeed 
all  the  lawyers,  were  Erastians,  hold¬ 
ing  that  there  was  no  divine  rule  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  but  that 
it  should  depend  upon  the  civil 
power.  Baillie,  with  great  indig- 
nance,  informs  us  not  only  that  this 
was  the  fact,  but  that  the  majority 
of  the  Commons  held  the  same  tenets 
(Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  ii.  pp.  265  et  seq., 
277.  306  et  seq.,  336,  360  etseq.,  366). 
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cution,  both  by  the  late  and  the  present  king,  they  had 
assumed  a  moderation  of  language  foreign  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  English,  who  duly 
appreciated  the  noble  struggle  of  the  Scots  in  opposition 
to  the  throne,  and  approved  equally  of  the  simplicity  of 
their  worship  and  purity  of  their  doctrine,  conceived, 
before  the  ambition  of  their  clergy,  which,  from  circum¬ 
stances,  was  adopted  by  the  people  themselves,  was  un¬ 
veiled,  that  they  might  more  safely  embrace  a  system 
already  established  in  the  neighbour  kingdom,  than  incur 
all  the  obloquy  and  run  all  the  hazard  of  one  which  had 
never  been  tried.  But  the  language  of  the  Scottish 
clergy  changed  with  the  times,  and  the  spirit  of  their 
English  brethren  also  developed  itself.  When  they  en¬ 
tered  into  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  they  flattered 
themselves  that  their  army  would  have  the  merit  of 
terminating  the  contest  with  the  king,  and  that  then,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Presbyterian  party  in  England,  they 
might  dictate  equally  in  matters  of  state  and  church,  and 
consequently  instal  themselves  into  the  richest  benefices 
and  places.  The  aristocracy  joined  in  the  same  views  ; 
and  the  clergy,  thence  encouraged  to  advance  their  pre¬ 
tensions,  so  greatly  changed  their  tone,  that  one  cannot 
read  the  correspondence  of  the  same  individual,  at  the 
different  times,  without  being  astonished  at  the  difference 
in  his  language.  The  divine  right  of  presbytery,  the 
power  of  their  classical  assemblies,  their  independence  of 
the  civil  authority,  and  their  right  to  call  upon  it  to  root 
out  heresy,  error,  and  schism,  by  the  most  exemplary 
punishments,  were  all  advanced  by  them  with  a  violence 
and  bitterness,  that  one  unacquainted  with  the  history  of 
religion,  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  from  a  sect  that 
had  so  lately  smarted  under,  and  complained  of,  perse¬ 
cution,  and  of  the  cruelty  of  forcing  the  consciences  of 
men.  By  their  excommunications  and  other  church  cen¬ 
sures,  which  they  insisted  upon  having  accompanied 
with  heavy  civil  penalties,  while  they  obstinately  refused 
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to  specify  the  ctiuscs  t hut  fell  under  their  cognistincc. 
they  would  soon  have  drawn  within  the  pale  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  usurpation  the  majority  of  cases  proper  for  the 
civil  courts,  and  they  even  arrogated  the  right  of  visithm 
all  families  within  their  respective  bounds,  that  they 
might  exhort,  threaten,  or  censure,  according  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Nothing,  in  their  eye,  was  so  sinful  as  any  tolera¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  very  mention  of  it  by  the  Independents, 
who  were  content  to  solicit  it,  inspired  them  with  rage. 
They  warmly  approved,  too,  of  the  zeal  with  which  their 
brethren  in  the  united  provinces  reproached  their  magis¬ 
trates  with  secretly  allowing  a  species  of  toleration,  and 
thus  committing  that  heinous  sin.* 

The  most  discerning  part  of  the  community  had  early 
perceived  the  tendency  of  the  Presbyterian  principles, 
and  had,  therefore,  regarded  that  sect  with  no  compla¬ 
cency.  But  when  they  beheld  the  monstrous  height  to 
which  they  carried  their  pretensions,  they  saw  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  opposing  them.  Presbytery,  properly  modified, 
and  restrained  by  the  civil  power,  with  a  toleration  to 
other  sects,  as  it  is  in  Scotland  at  this  day,  might  have 
been  obtained  without  great  opposition ;  but  this,  as  a 
weak  Erastian  presbytery,  as  making  the  church  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  state,  which  they  yet  called  upon  to  interpose 
with  a  potent  hand  in  their  favour,  was  rejected  with 
disdain  ;  and,  as  happened  to  the  prelacy,  they,  by  arro¬ 
gating  too  much,  lost  all.  The  Independents,  therefore, 
whose  doctrine  was  pure,  whose  form  of  policy  perfectly 
accorded  with  civil  government,  and  who  allowed  tolera- 


*  Mr.  Laing’s  account  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  fanaticism  has  been  thought 
just;  hut  it  appears  to  me  quite 
unsound.  The  clergy  now  scarcely 
went  so  far  as  their  predecessors  had 
done  before  James’s  accession  to  the 
English  throne.  They  had  latterly 
become  moderate,  like  every  sect 
that  is  under  persecution.  Their 
spirit  revived  with  success,  and  now 
they  had  the  highest  game  to  play. 


Hence  it  was  not  that  a  new  race 
became  intolerant,  but  that  men  of 
ardent  spirits  were  encouraged.  Even 
the  mild,  the  gentle  Baillie,  entered 
into  all  their  views  in  opposition  to 
his  previous  conduct  and  native  tem¬ 
per.  Their  principles  are  better  ex¬ 
plained  by  Milton  (vol.  ii.  p.  575), 
and  his  account  is  put  beyond  all 
doubt  by  Baillie’s  Letters. 
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tion  in  its  utmost  latitude,  in  a  religious  view,  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  all  of  the  popular  party,  and  particularly 
by  Selden,  Whitelocke,  and  other  great  lawyers,  who  did 
not  admit  the  divine  right  of  presbytery,  or  feel  it  to  be 
their  interest  to  promote  it. 

Cromwell,  who  studied  the  Scripture,  had  not  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  polity  ;  but 
appears  to  have  esteemed  that  best  which  was  most  cal¬ 
culated  to  secure  what  ought  to  be  the  object  of  all  such 
establishments.  He  is  alleged  to  have  at  first  inclined  to 
the  Presbyterian  system  ;  but  it  must  have  been  only  at 
the  very  beginning  of  a  prospect  of  change,  and  to  such 
a  modified  system  as  would  have  been  approved  of  by 
Whitelocke  and  others.  The  troops  whom  he  commanded 
were  inspired  with  his  own  zeal,  and,  like  their  leader, 
conceived  themselves  too  enlightened  in  religion  to  submit 
to  Presbyterian  tyranny.  Hence  he  laboured  to  support 
the  Independents — a  class  that,  as  we  have  said,  included 
a  vast  number  more  than  those  that  literally  came  under 
the  definition;  and,  as  his  fine  body  of  military  was 
moulded  to  his  wish,  he  became  an  object  of  terror  to 
the  Scots,  whose  hopes  were  humbled  by  the  figure  which 
their  army  had  made. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  Hollis  had,  both 
from  his  rank  and  his  former  persecution,  acted  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part,  though  subordinate  to  that  of  Hampden 
and  Pym.  After  their  deaths  he  appeared  to  take  the 
lead  ;  but,  for  the  performance  of  such  a  part,  he  wanted 
the  requisite  talents ;  and  as  Cromwell,  along  with  Vane 
and  others,  soon  overtopped  him,  the  most  irreconcilable 
difference  arose  between  them.  Hollis  had  at  first  pro¬ 
tested  against  accommodation,  declaring  that  he  abhorred 
that  word ;  *  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  younger 
Yane,f  Cromwell,  and  others,  were  rising  into  such  im- 


*  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  147 ;  by  the  Presbyterians  (see  Baillie), 
Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p  47.  but  they  complained  of  his  having 

f  Vane  had  been  greatly  relied  on  frustrated  their  hopes,  by  -wishing 
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portance,  and  supported  by  a  great  party  as  well  as  real 
power,  so  that  he  could  not  longer  expect  to  sit  at  the 
helm,  he  then  felt  a  desire  of  accommodation,  as  his  best 
chance  to  secure  power;  and, joining  with  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  crush  Cromwell,  by 
blasting  his  character  and  depriving  him  of  command. 
The  Independents,  however,  looked  to  Cromwell  as  their 
head ;  and  his  achievement  at  Marston  Moor,  by  rais¬ 
ing  his  own  influence  also  highly,  advanced  theirs.  His 
fame  was  spread  abroad,  and  the  Scots  in  vain  tried  to 
ascribe  the  victory  to  their  own  troops,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  lieutenant-general,  David  Leslie.  But  it  is 
singular  that  their  clergy  were  alarmed  at  the  same  time, 
lest  the  leaven  of  Independency  should  infect  the  sol¬ 
diery  ;  and  we  learn  from  themselves,  that  during  the 
long  stay  of  the  Scottish  army  in  England  on  the  former 
occasion,  many  had  acquired  those  principles.*  Man¬ 
chester’s  major-general,  Crawford,  had  been  encouraged, 
as  a  Presbyterian  Scot,  in-  opposition  to  Cromwell ;  and 
the  latter,  with  the  army  at  large,  imputed  to  him  many 
faults,  which  he  seemed  fully  to  affix  by  his  conduct 
during  the  siege  of  York.  Entrusted  with  a  mine,  by 
which  it  was  rationally  expected  that  the  town  would  be 
gained,  he  occasioned  not  only  a  failure,  but  an  immense 
loss  of  lives,  by  so  ill-attending  to  the  season  of  action, 
that  the  rest  of  the  army  was  unprepared  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  explosion,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to 
the  enemy.  To  save  himself,  Crawford  gratifies  both  his 
countrymen  and  Denzil  Hollis,  by  alleging  that  Cromwell, 
having  been  slightly  wounded  in  the  neck,  had  retired 
from  the  field,  and  was  not  present  at  the  second  charge; 
but  this,  though  made  by  Hollis  the  ground  of  a  most 
absurd  imputation  of  personal  cowardice,  an  imputation 
that  no  one  ever  ventured  to  repeat,  and  urged  with  a 


toleration.  He,  on  the  scaffold,  de-  of  imposing  it.  . 
dared  that  he  had  always  liked  the  *  Baillie,  vol.  u.  p.  -U. 
Covenant,  but  not  the  rigorous  way 
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rancour  neither  creditable  to  the  head  nor  heart,*  seems 
to  have  been  altogether  groundless  ;  and  the  enmity  of 
Hollis’s  party,  in  conjunction  with  the  Scots,  only  rivetted 
Cromwell  faster  in  the  affections  of  the  whole  mixed 
body  of  Independents,  while  silly  calumnies  raised  his 
character  still  higher  with  the  nation  at  large.  Essex, 
who  had  formerly  been  supported  by  the  Upper  House 
chiefly,  in  conjunction  with  a  party  in  the  Lower  allied 
to  the  Lords,  had  lost  his  character  with  the  popular 
party,  and  Waller  had  been  purposely  raised  up  as  his 
competitor,  with  a  view  to  eclipse  him.  Waller,  how¬ 
ever,  like  all  the  regularly  bred  soldiers,  Skippon  excepted 
— and  even  he  had  too  much  of  that  leaven  f — had  not 
done  much  credit  to  the  selection  ;  and,  therefore,  all 
men  who  wished  to  see  a  period  to  the  war,  turned  their 
eyes  towards  Cromwell  and  Eairfax.  This,  however,  so 
alarmed  the  Scots  and  the  parties  now  allied  to  them, 
that,  though  a  victorious  termination  of  the  war  under 
Essex  seemed  hopeless,  and  •  they  had  a  little  before 
imputed  all  to  his  imbecility,  they  now  supported  him, 
conceiving  that  they  could  depend  on  him,  and  that,  at 
the  same  time,  the  great  burden  of  the  war  and  merit  of 
closing  it,  with  all  the  power  which  must  accompany  a 
most  victorious  army,  would,  by  such  means,  devolve 
upon  the  Scottish  troops.  Their  hopes,  however,  were 
frustrated  ;  their  army  did  nothing  but  lie  as  a  burden 
on  the  country,  which  they  alienated  by  their  plundering 
and  licentiousness, $  and  the  Earl  of  Leven  presented  a 


*  No  unprejudiced  man  can  peruse 
Hollis’s  Memoirs ,  and  rise  from  them 
with  a  good  opinion  of  the  author. 
Mr.  Lning  supposes  that,  as  Eaillie 
and  Salmonet  agree  with  Hollis  in 
regard  to  Cromwell’s  haying  been 
absent  from  the  second  charge  in 
consequence  of  his  wound,  he  must 
have  retired  to  get  it  dressed.  But 
had  this  author  not  been  content 
with  merely  dipping  into  authorities, 
he  would  have  found  it  acknowledged 


that  the  whole  rested  upon  the  word, 
accompanied  indeed  with  oaths,  of 
Crawford,  and  that  Mr.  Baillie  seems 
latterly  to  have  been  ashamed  of  it. 
t  Hailes’  Let.  p.  146. 
i  Baillie’s  Letters  are  invaluable, 
as  fully  developing  all  this  (see  Id 
pp.  166,  179,  298,  299, 315,  317,  319 
et  seq.,  3 23.  That  Cromwell  had 
been  slightly  wounded  in  the  neck 
was  well  known.  Whitelocke  says, 
‘  Colonel  Cromwell  was  much  cried 
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memorable  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  observations 
in  regard  to  military  genius,  since,  though  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  remarkably  high  character  abroad,  he  was  at 
once  eclipsed  by  new  men,  and  sank  into  insignificance. 

The  grand  principle  by  which  the  Independents  sur¬ 
passed  all  other  sects,  was  universal  toleration  to  all 
denominations  of  Christians  whose  religion  was  not  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  hostile  to  the  peace  of  the  state — a  prin¬ 
ciple  to  which  they  were  faithful  in  the  height  of  power 
as  well  as  under  persecution.*  In  this,  for  which  they 
were  bitterly*  reviled  by  the  Presbyterians,  they  set  an 
example  to  Christendom ;  for,  though  a  secret  toleration 
to  a  certain  extent,  or  rather  a  connivance  at  certain  sects, 
had  been  allowed  in  the  United  Provinces,  it  was  on  far 
less  liberal  principles,  and  denounced  by  the  clergy  as 
most  sinful  in  the  magistracy.  It  is  true  that  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  did  not  extend  the  principle  of  toleration  to 
the  Catholics,  but  the  exception  was  founded  on  political 
grounds  only : — that  the  Catholic  body  acknowledging  a 
foreign  spiritual  dominion,  and  holding  correspondence, 
not  only  with  it,  but  with  an  organized  clergy  throughout 
Europe,  and  through  them  with  the  civil  powers,  were 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  a  Protestant  community.  This 
noble  principle  of  the  Independents  has  been,  by  men 
who  could  trace  no  good  in  the  adherents  of  a  party  that 
opposed  the  illegal  pretensions  of  a  court,  deduced  from 
the  excess  of  their  enthusiasm  ;  but  it  owed  its  origin  to 
better  motives.  An  interested,  ambitious  clergy,  regularly 
organised  throughout  a  state,  are  intolerant,  because  they 


up  for  his  services  in  this  battle,  and 
received  a  slight  wound  with  a  pis¬ 
tol-shot  in  the  neck,  which  some 
imagined  to  be  by  accident  and  want 
of  care  by  some  of  his  own  men  ’ 
(p.  94). 

*  Clarendon,  in  speaking  of  the 
temper  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  mentions  as  one 
great  evil  writh  which  Charles  II. 

VOL.  III. 


had  to  contend,  ‘  The  despotism  and 
interest  of  the  several  factions  in 
religion,  all  which  appeared  in  their 
several  colours,  without  dissembling 
their  principles,  and  with  equal  con¬ 
fidence,  demanded  the  liberty  of 
conscience  they  had  enjoyed  in  and 
since  the  time  of  Cromwell  ’  ( Life , 
vol.  i.  p.  320). 
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suppose  their  own  consequence  is  involved  in  the  struggle. 
With  the  community  at  large,  who  in  many  instances  re¬ 
sign  their  understandings  to  their  spiritual  guides,  civil 
interests  also  too  often  mingle  with  religious,  and  the 
priesthood  are  ever  ready  to  sound  the  alarm.  But  when 
the  great  body  of  the  people  think  for  themselves,  and 
no  longer  dread  the  civil  consequences  of  difference  in 
opinion,  while  they  have  no  organised  clergy  to  sound  the 
tocsin  on  every  appearance  of  heresy,  they  become  im¬ 
bued  with  all  the  genuine  charity  of  the  gospel.  The 
clergy  unorganised  into  a  regular  government,  and  each 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  own  parish,  have  neither 
power  nor  inclination  to  concert  measures  against  the 
opinions  of  their  neighbours,  provided  they  do  not  threaten 
their  own  security.  They  do  indeed  pity  the  delusions  of 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  but  they  would  correct  them  by 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  light,  not  by  consigning  to  the 
flames  those  whom  they  cannot  convert  by  their  argu¬ 
ments. 

To  return  to  our  narrative  of  military  transactions. 
After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  the  siege  of  York  was 
resumed,  and  the  town  soon  surrendered  on  terms.  The 
three  commanders-in-chief  then  agreed  that  Lord  Fairfax 
should  remain  at  York  as  governor,  while  he  sent  1000 
horse  into  Lancashire,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  forces 
of  that  county  and  of  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  motions  of  Prince  Bupert,  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  army  reduce  the  whole  of  York¬ 
shire  ;  that  the  Scottish  army  should  march  northward  to 
meet  the  Earl  of  Callender,  who  was  expected  with  an 
additional  force  of  10,000,  and  reduce  the  town  of  New¬ 
castle  ;  and  that  the  Earl  of  Manchester  should  proceed 
towards  Lincolnshire,  that  he  might  recruit  his  army  out 
of  the  associated  counties.  The  Scots  were  met  by  Cal¬ 
lender,  and  sat  down  before  Newcastle ;  but  the  town 
was  not  carried  till  October,  and  the  English  began  to 
despise  a  force  that  had  boasted  so  much,  and  yet  per- 
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formed  so  little,  while  the  soldiers  alienated  the  country  by  chap. 
licentiousness,  which  could  not  have  been  looked  for  from  .  IL 
the  austerity  of  their  preachers,  and  rigid  manners  of  the 
leading  Covenanters ;  nor  did  they  ever  recover  their 
character  by  any  after  stroke.  The  Earl  of  Manchester, 
in  his  way  south,  took  some  places ;  but  Cromwell  after¬ 
wards  accused  him  of  having  purposely  neglected  op¬ 
portunities,  on  the  principle  that  the  parliament  was 
already  too  high,  and  the  king  too  low,  and  that  farther 
success  would  prevent  such  a  peace  as  would  be  agree¬ 
able  to  him  and  his  party.* 

The  affairs  in  the  South  had  been  far  more  prosperous 
for  the  king,  though  in  the  spring  Waller  had  gained  a 
considerable  advantage,  and  the  parliament  had  furnished 
two  armies,  one  under  him,  and  another  under  Essex, 
which,  it  was  supposed,  should  have  brought  matters  to  a 
conclusion. 

The  southern  association,  consisting  of  the  counties  of 
Southampton,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  having  under¬ 
taken  to  raise  forces  for  Waller,  which  the  parliament 
provided  for  by  ordinance,  the  king’s  general,  the  Earl  of 
Brentford,  who  had  become  besotted  by  habitual  drink¬ 
ing,!  and  Lord  Hopton,  determined  to  break  into  the 
association,  where  they  expected  a  party  to  join  them. 

They  therefore  entered  Hampshire  with  that  view,  at  the 
head  of  14,000  men,  when  Waller,  Balfour,  and  others 
were  despatched  against  them  with  10,000.  The  parties 
met  at  Cherington-Down,  near  Alsford,  and  the  royal 
army  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss  ;  but  through 
the  able  conduct  of  Hopton,  the  greater  part  of  the  artil¬ 
lery  was  saved,  and  the  retreat  to  Oxford  secured.  Lady 

*  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  636  et  seq. ;  rate  to  the  greatest  degree  that  can 
Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  244  et  seq.,  he  imagined.  But  I  presume  that 
also  see  246  et  seq.-,  Whitelocke,  he  could  not  be  more  so  than  the 
pp.  94,  95 ;  Clar.  vol.  iv.  p.  513.  Earl  of  Leven,  who,  though  he  had 

f  Such  is  the  character  given  of  raised  himself  abroad  as  a  mere  sol- 
him  by  Clarendon  (vol.  iv.  pp.  471  dier  of  fortune,  could  scarcely  scrawl 
et  seq.,  526).  The  same  historian  his  own  name  (Hailes’  Let.  p.  61). 
tells  us  (p.  471)  that  he  was  illite- 
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Hop  ton  fell  into  Waller’s  hands  ;  but  instead  of  detaining 
her  as  a  prisoner,  he  sent  her  to  Oxford  under  a  safe  con¬ 
duct,  with  all  the  plate  that  properly  belonged  to  her. 
The  circumstance,  however,  is  only  worthy  of  mention, 
as  it  serves  to  refute  the  idle  allegation,  that  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  party  4  little  affected  to  conduct  themselves  by 
the  maxims  of  gallantry  and  politeness.’* 

This  victory,  as  the  presage  of  future  success,  occasioned 
rejoicings  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  parliament,  accord¬ 
ing  with  its  spirit,  determined  to  make  arrangements 
which  it  was  conceived  would  bring  matters  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  Essex  was  sent  out  about  the  middle  of  May 
at  the  head  of  12,000,  and  Waller  at  that  of  10,000.  The 
first  was  best  provided  with  large  ordnance  ;  but  the  latter, 
by  the  addition  of  leathern  guns  upon  a  new  construc¬ 
tion,  was  also  well  supplied.  Besides  these,  upwards  of 
5000  were  sent  out  under  Serjeant-major-general  Brown. 
Charles  also  took  the  field,  and,  that  he  might  augment 
his  army  as  much  as  possible,  he  slighted  Beading  and 
other  places,  that  he  might  draw  the  troops  from  the 
garrisons.  The  royal  army  was,  however,  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  parliamentary,  and  Charles  wisely  left 
Oxfordshire  to  elude  it,  and  also  to  save  Worcester,  as 
well  as  draw  the  other  into  a  country,  where  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  artillery,  in  which  the  king  was  inferior,  might 
not  be  so  sensibly  felt.  But  his  situation,  in  spite  of  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  was  soon  changed.'}' 

Lyme  had  been  long  besieged  by  Prince  Maurice,  with 
a  force  which  it  could  scarcely  have  been  supposed  that 
a  town  commanded  by  heights,  wretchedly  fortified,  and 
only  garrisoned  with  1000  men,  could  have  resisted.  But 
it  had  no  less  a  hero  than  Blake  for  one  of  its  com¬ 
manders,  and  under  such  every  disadvantage  was  sur¬ 
mounted.  The  townsmen,  too,  acted  the  most  undaunted 
part,  and  the  very  women  displayed  the  highest  spirit, 


Rush.  yoI.  Y.  p.  653  et  seq. 


t  Ibid.  p.  655  et  seq. 
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for  they  carried  the  ammunition,  &c.,  and  one  is  alleged 
to  have  discharged  sixteen  musket  shot  with  her  own 
hand.  Hence,  with  very  small  loss,  the  besieged  first  and 
last  killed  2000  of  the  besiegers.  But,  though  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  had  contrived  to  send  in  a  small  supply  of 
ammunition  and  provisions,  it  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits  ;  and  as  the  safety  of  the  West  was  thought  in  a 
measure  to  depend  upon  that  of  Lyme,  parliament  deter¬ 
mined  to  relieve  it.  A  dispute,  however,  arose  as  to  the 
army  which  should  undertake  it,  and  both  Essex  and 
Waller  desired  the  employment.  The  last  was  conceived 
to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  occasion,  and  the  parliamentary 
committee  wished  him  to  be  sent ;  but  Essex  had,  as 
supreme  commander,  made  an  arrangement  in  his  own 
favour,  and  when  he  received  other  instructions,  he  argued 
that  he  had  already  made  dispositions,  which  could  not 
be  changed  without  great  inconvenience,  and  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed,  while  the  other  was  ordered  to  watch 
the  royal  motions.  Leaving  Essex,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  we  shall  follow  the  king.* 

Charles  having  drawn  Waller  to  Worcester  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  heard  that  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  and 
others  were  ready  to  arrest  his  march,  while  Waller  hotly 
pursued,  by  which  he  was  threatened  with  being  enclosed 
between  the  two  armies,  resolved  upon  returning  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  now  that  Essex  was  despatched  into  the  West.  He 
therefore  made  a  feint  to  pass  the  Severn,  by  which  he  so 
far  deceived  Waller,  that  he  gained  two  days’  march,  and 
proceeded  rapidly  to  his  old  quarters.  Waller,  however, 
overtook  him  near  Banbury,  though  the  Charwell  inter¬ 
vened  ;  and  the  armies  faced  one  another  for  a  day 
without  action,  each  expecting  the  attack  from  the  other, 
under  the  disadvantage  of  passing  the  river.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  Charles  drew  off  his  army ;  and  Waller  having  driven 
off  that  portion  of  it  which  guarded  Cropredy  Bridge,  sent 

*  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  670  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  84  et  seq. ;  Clar.  yoI.  iv. 
p,  481  et  seq. 
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part  of  his  cavalry  to  assail  the  enemy’s  rear.  But  again 
had  he  been  deceived.  A  larger  portion  of  the  royal 
troops  remained  than  he  supposed,  and  they  having  got 
between  his  cavalry  and  the  bridge,  intercepted  their 
retreat.  The  horse  broke  through,  but  not  without  great 
loss  ;  and  Waller,  as  if  he  had  already  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  campaign,  returned  to  London  to  recruit.  The 
truth  is,  that,  from  mismanagement,  though  he  always 
carried  out  a  fine  army,  he  soon  found  it  melt  awTay  by 
desertion.* 

We  shall  now  accompany  the  motions  of  Essex.  His 
approach  towards  Lyme  having  been  learned  by  Prince 
Maurice,  he  raised  the  siege  with  the  great  loss  already 
mentioned,  and  Essex  took  Weymouth  and  other  places. 
But  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  suddenly  changed.  Hitherto 
the  object  of  Charles  had  been  to  form  a  junction  with 
Bupert,  after  that  prince  had,  as  was  expected,  relieved 
York,  and  defeated  the  allied  army.  The  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  however,  blasted  all  his  hopes  from  that 
quarter,  and  made  him  look  towards  the  south-west, 
where  were  Maurice,  Hopton,  and  Grenville,  as  his  only 
resource.  Though,  therefore,  deceived  at  first  by  false  ru¬ 
mours  regarding  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  he  marched 
again  towards  Worcester,  he  soon,  upon  better  informa¬ 
tion,  changed  his  route  towards  the  South  by  Gloucester 
and  Bath,  unobstructed  or  followed  by  Waller.  An  ob¬ 
struction  from  another  quarter  he  dexterously  removed 
by  a  feint  to  proceed  into  Wales.  Having  been  joined  by 
Ilopton  and  Maurice,  and  also  by  a  number  of  volunteers 
in  Somersetshire,  he  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  follow 
Essex  with  a  considerable  army.  The  earl,  having  been 
apprised  of  his  majesty’s  approach,  called  a  council  of  war, 
to  determine  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  when  it  was 
unfortunately  resolved  that  he  should  march  into  Corn- 


*  Rush.  vol.  y.  pp.  675,  676  ;  Clar.  88  ;  Baillie,  pp.  166, 170  etseq.,  about 
vol.  iv.  pp.  487  et  seq.,  497  et  seq. ;  Waller’s  troops. 

Append,  to  Evelyn’s  Mem.  pp.  87, 
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wall,  relieving  Plymouth,  then  besieged  by  Grenville,  by 
the  way ;  that  he  might  destroy  Grenville’s  forces,  and 
thus  cut  off  supplies  of  men  to  the  king  from  that  quarter, 
and  afford  the  country,  in  which  Lord  Boberts,  Essex’s 
field-marshal,  had  great  influence,  an  opportunity  to 
declare  for  the  parliament ;  while  it  was  not  doubted  that 
Waller  would  hang  upon  his  majesty’s  rear,  and,  by  stop¬ 
ping  all  supplies  of  men  and  provisions,  render  the  royal 
army  an  easy  prey  to  that  of  Essex  on  its  return.  The 
parliamentary  general,  therefore,  relieves  Plymouth,  and 
marches  towards  Lestwithiel.  But  Waller,  who  was  sus¬ 
pected,  on  no  improbable  grounds,  of  wishing  the  ruin  of 
Essex,  as  Essex  had  formerly  done  his,  pretended  that  he 
was  not  m  a  condition  to  march,  and  only  sent  2500  lioise 
and  dragoons  under  Middleton,  who  arrived  too  late.  Had 
the  parliamentary  general  been  in  a  situation  where  he 
could  have  forced  his  adversaries  to  fight,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  still  been  successful ;  but  in  a  country 
so  narrow,  hilly,  and  full  of  passes,  he  was  soon  re¬ 
duced  to  the  last  extremity.  In  this  distress,  which  had 
been  augmented  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  his  officers, 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  breaking  through  with  his 
horse,  while  the  foot  should  be  left  to  capitulate  on  the 
best  terms  they  could ;  and  having  been  supported  m  the 
plan  by  some  of  his  principal  officers,  he  immediately 
executed  his  purpose,  and  took  refuge  in  Plymouth. 

Skippon,  the  next  in  command,  though  too  generous  to 
complain  to  the  parliament  of  his  superior’s  conduct, 
appears  not  to  have  approved  of  it ;  and  having  assembled 
the  field-officers  after  the  flight  of  Essex,  addressed  them 
thus :  ‘  Gentlemen,  you  see  our  general  and  some  chief 
officers  have  thought  fit  to  leave  us,  and  our  horse  are 
not  away.  We  are  left  alone  upon  our  defence,  that 
which  I  propound,  therefore,  is,  that  we,  having  the  same 
courage  as  our  horse  had,  and  the  same  God  to  assist  us, 
may  make  trial  of  our  fortunes,  and  endeavour  to  make 
our  way  through  our  enemies  as  they  have  done ;  and 
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account  it  better  to  die  with  honour  and  faithfulness,  than 
to  live  dishonourably.’  But,  as  few  concurred  with  him, 
he  was  obliged  to  treat ;  yet  the  known  courage  of  his 
men,  whom,  as  Skippon  drew  them  up  to  charge,  in  case 
good  terms  were  refused,  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
for  the  victors  to  drive  to  despair,  procured  them  good 
terms  : — that  the  common  soldiers  should  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  the  officers  retain  theirs  as  well  as  their  horses  ; 
and  that  the  whole  should  be  conveyed  in  safety  to  their 
own  quarters,  without  any  other  condition  than  that  they 
should  not  again  bear  arms  till  they  reached  Southampton. 
At  first  some  of  the  royal  troops  began  to  infringe  the 
articles  ;  but  Skippon  having  represented  the  matter  to 
the  king,  his  majesty,  who  expressed  himself  much  hurt 
at  their  conduct,  so  effectually  issued  orders  against  the 
repetition  of  it,  that  each  party  gave  testimony  to  the 
other  of  the  good  carriage  of  the  respective  soldiery  A 

The  parliament  had,  previously  to  this  stroke,  been 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  generalship  of  Essex ;  but, 
above  reproaching  him  under  misfortune,  both  Houses 
joined  in  a  letter,  assuring  him  that  they  imputed  no 
blame  to  him,  and  that,  while  they  submitted  with  re¬ 
signation  to  the  will  of  providence,  they  would  lose  no 
time  in  repairing  the  disaster,  to  accomplish  which  they 
had  ordered  arms  to  be  sent  to  reorganise  his  troops,  and 
instructed  Manchester  to  march  south.  The  same  soldiers 
had  soon  an  opportunity  of  wiping  off  the  disgrace  with 
which  this  disaster  had  covered  them. 

Essex’s  troops  having  been  armed  and  joined  with 
Manchester’s  and  Waller’s,  as  well  as  Middleton’s,  were  in 
a  condition  to  give  Charles  battle,  and,  after  some  march¬ 
ing  and  skirmishing,  they  met  at  Newbury,  on  Sunday, 


*  Hush.  vol.  t.  p.  677  et  seq. ; 
Whitelocke,  p.  101  et  seq. ;  Baillie’s 
Let.  vol.  ii.  pp.  217, 222, 224, 226, 227; 
Clar.  vol.  iv.  pp.  487  et  seq.,  508-525 
et  seq.,  not  omitting  the  new  matter 
in  the  form  of  notes ;  Life,  vol.  i. 


p.  463  et  seq.  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  126, 
who  tells  us,  that  it  was  alleged  the 
object  of  that  unfortunate  march  into 
Cornwall  was  to  afford  Lord  Roberts 
an  opportunity  to  collect  his  rents. 
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the  27th  of  October.  Essex  was  at  this  time  in  London, 
confined  with  indisposition,  and  therefore  the  duty  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  other  commanders.  As  the  parliamentary 
army  wTas  superior  in  number  to  the  king’s,  he,  who  ex¬ 
pected  a  large  reinforcement  under  Eupert  and  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  prudently  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
order  to  avoid  a  battle  till  they  joined  him  ;  but  the  adverse 
party  were  on  that  account  no  less  eager  for  an  immediate 
engagement.  From  the  king’s  position,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bennington  Castle,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
him,  it  was  deemed  advisable  for  the  parliamentary  generals 
to  divide  their  forces  ;  and  a  post  was  assigned  to  Man¬ 
chester  at  a  little  distance  from  the  place  of  action.  The 
parliamentary  horse  that  acted  were  commanded  by 
Waller  and  Balfour  ;  the  foot  by  Skippon  :  and  the  news 
of  that  morning — that  the  Scots  had  taken  Newcastle  by 
storm,  and  that  the  Irish  rebels  had  sustained  a  defeat — 
inspired  both  officers  and  men  with  an  augury  of  success. 
As  Skippon  had  to  march  the  foot  by  a  considerable  cir¬ 
cuit,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fire  from  Bennington  Castle, 
out  of  which  a  party  sallied  upon  them,  it  was  three  in 
the  afternoon  before  the  attack  commenced  ;  but  after  a 
desperate  conflict  of  three  hours,  during  which  botli  sides 
displayed  the  genuine  spirit  of  Englishmen,  success  so  in¬ 
clined  to  that  of  tlie  parliament,  that  it  was  conceived 
night  came  opportunely  to  save  the  whole  royal  army. 
Four  hundred  prisoners,  and  nine  pieces  of  ordnance,  were 
taken  by  the  parliamentary  forces :  of  the  latter  there 
were  six  of  the  individual  guns  of  which  Essex’s  troops 
had  been  disarmed  in  Cornwall ;  and  they  were  recovered 
by  the  very  men  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
condition  of  surrendering  them.  Anxious  to  remove  the 
stigma,  they  rushed  up  to  the  guns  in  spite  of  every  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger,  and  embracing  them  as  old  friends, 
exclaimed,  they  would  give  them  a  Cornish  hug.  Charles 
was  so  humbled  with  the  success  of  this  day,  that  he  is 
reported  to  have  marched  away  to  Oxford  with  only  one 
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troop.  He,  however,  soon  returned,  and  both  armies 
faced  each  other  at  Dennington  Castle  ;  but  though  the 
parliamentary  army  was  about  double  the  king’s  in 
number,  the  officers  declined  to  hazard  a  battle.  Crom¬ 
well,  however,  afterwards  brought  a  charge  against  Man¬ 
chester  for  allowing  to  slip  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
to  finish  the  war.  After  this  both  parties  retired  into 
winter  quarters.* 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  England,  Montrose, 
according  to  the  preconcerted  plan,  had  begun  his  opera¬ 
tions  in  Scotland.  Antrim  had  undertaken  to  send  10,000 
Irish  into  that  country,  but  his  magnificent  promises,  on 
which  Charles  relied,  he  never  was  in  a  situation  to  fulfil, 
and  he  afterwards  reduced  the  number  for  which  he  was 
engaged  at  that  time  to  2000,  while  only  1600  reached 
that  kingdom.  Montrose,  supported  by  Huntley,  had 
previously  erected  his  standard  at  Dumfries  ;  but  the 
attempt  was  premature.  Eew  joined  them  ;  and  as  the 
Highlanders  whom  they  brought  thither  retreated  to  their 
hills,  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  seek  their  safety  in 
flight.  Gordon  of  Haddo,  who  had  joined  them,  and 
whose  previous  oppressions  had  rendered  him  odious, 
having  been  caught,  was  condemned  on  a  charge  of  having 
carried  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Huntley, 
appeared  in  arms,  &c..,  and  brought  to  the  block.  Not 
dispirited,  however,  with  this  failure,  Montrose  prepared 
for  another  attempt.  In  disguise,  and  accompanied  with 
only  two  attendants,  he  reached  the  house  of  one  of  his 
vassals  in  Strathearn,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  ;  and 
having  sent  one  of  his  attendants  in  quest  of  intelligence, 
and  to  rouse  his  adherents,  he  lurked  for  a  time  alone, 
concealed  in  any  hut  by  day,  and  wandering  amongst  the 
hills  by  night.  In  this  situation,  he  heard  of  the  approach 
of  the  Irish  auxiliaries,  and  he  hastened  to  set  himself  at 

*  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  718  et  seq. ;  244  et  seq.,  246,  247 ;  Ludlow,  vol.  i. 
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their  head.  These  native  Irish,  who,  as  the  retainers  of 
Antrim,  had  been  accustomed  to  arms  in  the  rebellion,  „ 
had  been  under  the  conduct  of  Alexander  Macdonald  (of 
whom  we  shall  have  reason  to  speak  particularly  in  the 
sequel),  first  landed  at  Ardnamurchan,  in  Argyleshire, 
where  they  plundered,  burned,  and  destroyed  the  country, 
as  well  as  murdered  the  inhabitants  ;  but  hearing  that 
the  Marquis  of  Argyle  was  preparing  forces  against  them, 
Macdonald  shipped  his  troops,  and  transported  them  to 
Skye,  and  from  thence  to  the  mainland,  when  they  tra¬ 
versed  Lochaber  and  Badenoch,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of 
Montrose,  though  j  oinecl  by  some  of  the  clans.  But,  as  they 
descended  into  Athol,  he,  in  the  garb  of  a  mountaineer, 
and  with  only  one  attendant,  proclaimed  himself  their 
commander.  They,  however,  could  not  believe  that  a 
person  so  habited  and  attended  could  be  the  individual  of 
whose  rank  and  power  they  had  been  forewarned,  till  the 
respect  shown  him  by  the  Highlanders  who  recognised 
his  person,  and  the  number  whom  his  name  summoned 
to  arms,  convinced  them  of  their  mistake.  We  are  told 
that  the  amount  of  his  force,  even  then,  did  not  much 
exceed  3000  men  ;  but  as  his  panegyrists  ever  diminish  Ins 
numbers,  to  render  his  exploits  the  more  marvellous,  and 
so  many  clans  joined  him,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  it 
was  so  diminutive.  Had  not  all  the  valuable  Scottisi 
troops  been  in  England,  his  career  would  have  been  short. 
But  he  was  not  deemed  important  enough  to  warrant  the 
recall  of  any  portion  of  the  army,  nor  yet  to  organise 
regularly  a  fresh  body  of  men ;  and  to  this  idea  of  his  in¬ 
significance  in  war  may  be  traced  his  great  success.  The 
committee  of  estates  instantly  ordered  out  troops  under 
Lord  Elcho,  to  the  number  of  from  six  to  seven  thousand 
horse  and  foot ;  and  Argyle,  having  raised  Ins  adherents, 
advanced  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Irish.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  for  Montrose  to  hazard  immediate  action  before 
he  should  be  enclosed  between  the  two  armies.  Berth 
opened  extensive  resources  to  his  troops  m  case  of  suc- 
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cess,  as  the  mountains  yet  afforded  a  refuge  in  case  of 
defeat.  The  superiority  which  the  raw  Lowlanders  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  over  the  Highlanders  was  now  lost ;  for, 
while  the  latter  were  allowed  to  charge  with  that  impe¬ 
tuous  irregularity  which  corresponded  with  their  habits, 
the  former  had  just  received  as  much  discipline  as  deprived 
them  of  their  native  impetuosity,  and  yet  was  insufficient 
to  be  of  service  to  them  in  the  field,  as  it  so  hampered 
them,  and  cramped  every  movement,  that  they  had  neither 
the  furious  onset  of  irregular,  nor  the  steady  valour  of 
regular,  soldiers.  Troops  thus  formed  and  ill-officered 
were  in  this  instance  suddenly  embodied  ;  and  these  dis¬ 
advantages  were  heightened  by  the  treachery  of  some  of 
their  leaders.  Montrose  took  up  a  strong  position  at 
Tippermuir  ;  and  as  the  Irish,  though  used  to  the  musket, 
were  unarmed  with  pikes,  and  thence  unable  to  resist  the 
cavalry,  he  placed  them  in  the  centre,  and  his  countrymen 
on  the  wings.  His  panegyrists,  forgetting  that  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  opposite  troops  bereaves  him  of  all 
glory  in  vanquishing  them,  inform  us  that  the  adverse 
cavalry  was  put  to  flight  by  a  shower  of  stones  ;  but,  con¬ 
sidering  the  silly  fictions  of  these  writers,  the  relation  is 
only  so  far  valuable  as  it  tends  to  confirm  the  account  of 
the  other  side — that  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
battle,  Lord  Drummond,  and  his  friend  Oliphant  of  Gask, 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  command  by  the  popular 
party,  treacherously,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan, 
exhorted  their  men  to  immediate  flight ;  Lord  Elcho,  on 
the  other  hand,  afforded  an  advantage  by  his  rashness.* 
When  the  horse  had  thus  given  way,  Montrose  ordered 
his  foot  to  advance  against  the  infantry,  and  their  furious 
assault  put  the  whole  to  the  rout.  Eight  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  the  ammunition,  and  a  great  number  of  small  arms, 
fell  into  his  hands;  and  about  three  hundred  of  the 
adverse  party  were  slain.  Drummond  and  his  friend  then 


*  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  ii.  pp.  233,  262. 
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formally  joined  Montrose.  The  victory,  too,  was  gained 
with  very  small  loss  on  his  side  ;  and  its  importance  was 
great.  Perth  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and  there,  as  he 
plundered  the  town,  he  supplied  his  troops  with  clothing, 
and  acquired  additional  arms.  His  success,  too,  encouraged 
others  to  declare  themselves.  The  Earl  of  Airly,  as  well 
as  his  sons,  with  the  Lords  Duplin  and  Spynie,  joined 
him  ;  and  the  Gordons  were  preparing  a  large  reinforce¬ 
ment.  But  Argyle  advanced,  and,  as  Dundee  was  im¬ 
pregnable,  Montrose,  both  to  avoid  him  and  join  with  the 
Gordons,  retreated  northwards.  As  he  approached  to 
Aberdeen,  about  2700  men,  some  of  them  from  Eife,  the 
rest  from  that  town  and  the  neighbourhood,  were,  under 
two  of  Huntley’s  sons,  who,  either  from  conscience  or 
policy,  took  an  opposite  side  from  their  father,  called  out, 
to  oppose  his  progress  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  every  precaution,  desertion  thinned  their  ranks,  and 
Montrose,  having,  with  a  far  superior  force,  crossed  the 
river  at  a  ford  above,  poured  down  upon  them  with  an 
impetuosity  which,  though  400  Fife  men  stood  the  whole 
shock  for  above  four  hours,  ultimately  drove  them  from 
the  field.  Had  they  fled  farther  into  the  country,  they 
might  have  escaped  without  much  slaughter,  and  possibly 
have  so  drawn  off  the  enemy  as  to  prevent  his  entrance 
into  the  town  ;  but  as  they  sought  safety  in  the  town,  the 
victors  pursued  them  into  it,  and,  not  confining  the 
slaughter  to  them,  exhibited  a  scene  of  horrors  which 
might  well  have  been  anticipated  from  a  body  of  men 
deeply  imbued  in  all  the  mischief  of  the  Irish  rebellion. 
Montrose  had  formerly  oppressed  Aberdeen,  because,  out 
of  a  principle  of  loyalty — a  principle  which  he  now  with 
such  unbridled  fury  affected  to  act  upon — it  had  resisted 
the  Covenant ;  yet,  such  was  the  disposition  of  the  man, 
such  the  unmitigated  ferocity  of  his  troops,  that  the 
devoted  town  was  abandoned,  a  prey  to  rapine,  lust,  and 
murder.  The  peaceful  citizen  was  first  stripped,  lest  his 
clothes  should  be  soiled  with  his  own  gore,  and  then 
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chap,  massacred  in  cold  blood ;  the  unhappy  mother  durst  not 
IL  .  deplore  the  inhuman  death  of  her  infant ;  the  wife,  of  her 
husband  ;  nor  yet,  with  the  assistance  of  kindred,  remove 
the  loathsome  spectacle  from  the  polluted  streets  !  For 
four  days  did  this  monstrous  cruelty  continue,  and  it 
ceased  only  then  because  the  approach  of  Argyle  obliged 
Montrose  to  evacuate  the  town.* 

As  Montrose  was  not  in  a  situation  to  cope  with  Argyle, 
he  retreated  northward  to  form  the  junction  with  Huntley, 
but,  disappointed  in  the  expected  succour,  and  finding  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Spey  guarded  with  about  5000  men 
drawn  from  the  adjacent  shires,  he  had  no  resource  but 
flight  to  the  mountains.  The  Highlanders,  laden  with 
spoil,  left  him,  according  to  their  custom  ;  yet,  with 
masterly  marches  over  the  hills,  in  which  his  artillery  and 
ammunition  were  lost  in  a  morass,  he  saved  himself  from 
defeat  and  disgrace.  But  it  was  necessary  to  employ  his 
Irish  troops,  and  as  Argyle’s  army  had,  through  some 
jealousy  of  his  influence  in  the  state,  been  so  shamefully 
neglected  that  the  desertion  of  his  men  obliged  him  to 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  Montrose,  and  so  disgusted  him 
that  he  threw  up  his  command,  the  latter  was  left  at 
liberty  to  begin  a  new  expedition.  Though  the  season 
was  far  advanced,  and  winter  already  begun,  he,  having 
gained  some  fresh  adherents,  penetrated  into  the  wilds  of 
Argyleshire,  hitherto  deemed  inaccessible,  and  soon  over¬ 
ran  that  country  with  a  vindictive  barbarity,  which  only 
the  brutal  Irish  of  that  age,  and  the  savages  of  the 
mountains,  could  have  been  found  to  perpetrate.  The 
houses  and  corn  were  burned,  the  cattle  destroyed  or 


*  This  account  of  the  horrors  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Aberdeen  is  taken  from 
Spalding,  a  cotemporary  townsman, 
most  firmly  attached  to  Charles  and 
Episcopacy,  and  a  well-wisher  to  the 
general  success  of  Montrose  (vol.  ii. 
p.  237  et  seq.).  See  for  preceding 
transactions,  p.  216  et  seq. ;  Baillie, 


vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  92  et  seq. ;  Wishart, 
p.  67  et  seq. ;  Clar.  vol.  iv.  p.  606  et 
seq. ;  Carte’s  Orm.  vol.  i.  p.  477. 
The  statement  here  is  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  the  general  tenor  of  this 
author’s  work,  and  confirms  our 
account  of  Irish  affairs. 
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carried  away,  and  all  the  males  fit  to  bear  arms,  that  fell 
into  their  hands,  massacred  in  cold  blood.  * 

After  these  exploits  he  returned  towards  Inverness; 
but,  after  he  had  proceeded  so  far,  he  learned  that  Argyle, 
who,  disgusted  at  the  neglect  of  his  small  army  by  the 
parliament,  had  thrown  up  his  command,  had  again,  re¬ 
senting  the  dreadful  invasion  of  his  territory  as  an  imme¬ 
diate  wrong  to  himself,  collected  about  3000  men,  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  enemy,  and  was  ravaging  the  lands  of  a 
clan  confederated  with  Montrose.  He  therefore  instantly 
changed  his  course,  and  passing  the  mountains,  fell  down 
upon  Argyle’s  party  at  Inverlochy  in  Lochaber.  The 
outposts  that  escaped  fled  with  breathless  precipitation 
to  announce  the  intelligence,  and  scarcely  could  their 
leader,  by  hasty  preparations,  keep  off  the  enemy  for  the 
evening.  It  was  moonlight,  and  the  parties  faced  each 
other  in  a  menacing  posture  till  morning.  Argyle,  having 
devolved  the  command  upon  a  cousin,  next  day,  instead 
of  leading  on  his  men  himself,  took  to  his  boat  on  the 
lake  from  which  he  viewed  the  battle  at  a  safe  distance  ; 
and ’the  apology  made  for  him  by  his  Mends— that  an 
accidental  fall  from  his  horse  some  days  before  had  so 
bruised  his  face  and  arm,  that  he  was  disabled  from  using 
either  sword  or  pistol— has  not  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
exempt  him  from  a  charge  of  pusillanimity.  A  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  his  forces  consisted  of  such  half-trained 
Lowlanders  as  we  have  described,  and  these  he  divided 
between  the  opposite  wings;  the  rest,  who  were  Tig  i- 
landers,  he  placed  in  the  centre.  The  number  of  Mon¬ 
trose’s  force  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  hostile  wings 
composed  of  such  troops,  his  furious  assault  soon  dissi- 


CHAP. 
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*  Wish  art,  chap.  vii.  and  viii. 
This  author  says  that  Argyle  first 
practised  this  cruel  mode  of  warfare ; 
hut  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  given  instances;  and  what 
shall  we  think  of  a  prelate,  of  one 
that  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Edin¬ 


burgh,  who  can  gravely  tell  us  that 
Montrose  acknowledged  that  he  had 
never  more  experienced  the  singular 
providence  and  goodness  of  God  than 
in  this  expedition  ?  Are  these  the 
weapons  of  the  gospel?  (Spald. 
vol.  ii.  p-  269. 
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patecl ;  and  then  the  centre,  charged  on  all  sides,  was 
quickly  overthrown.  The  slaughter  was  great,  and 
Argyle  lost  many  of  his  own  friends  ;  the  rest  of  his 
troops  found  shelter  in  the  mountains.* 

After  this  fresh  success,  Montrose  resumed  his  purpose 
of  marching  to  Inverness,  which,  now  that  he  was  joined 
by  the  Gordons  and  the  Grants,  who  had  warily  kept 
back  till  they  thought  they  saw  some  certainty  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issue,  he  expected  would  surrender  to  him ;  but 
the  town  was  not  disposed  to  yield,  and,  garrisoned  with 
two  veteran  regiments,  was  impregnable.  Turning,  there¬ 
fore,  from  it,  he  let  loose  upon  the  adjacent  country  the 
native  ferocity  of  his  own  temper,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
troops.  Acting  on  the  principle  that  all  who  were  not 
for  him  were  against  him,  he  wasted  their  lands,  plun¬ 
dered  and  burned  their  houses.  Elgin,  Cullen,  and  Banff 
were  exposed  to  pillage  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Stonehaven 
in  vain  implored  his  mercy ;  he  consumed  the  town  to 
ashes  without  a  feeling  of  remorse  at  the  misery  he  in¬ 
flicted,  f  Such  were  the  first  proceedings  of  Montrose _ 

proceedings  that  were  held  out  by  the  ministers  of  his 
master  as  an  example  to  English  commanders  ;  +  and  by 
such  tender  mercies  did  ‘  the  mild,  the  humane  Charles  ’ 
attempt  to  reclaim  a  deluded  people  to  the  just  sway  of 
his  paternal  authority.  But  the  people  were  not  to  be  so 
won,  and  no  success  ever  gave  Montrose  a  firm  footing  in 
Scotland.  Not  one  fort  did  he  hold  ;  not  a  garrison  did 
he  ever  plant.  The  authorities,  which  he  for  an  instant 
appeared  to  have  overthrown,  immediately  resumed  their 
functions.  IBs  route  was  indeed  marked  with  blood  and 
devastation  5  but  as  his  power  only  followed  his  person, 
his  influence  vanished  with  his  presence  ;  and,  while  men 


*  Wisliart,  p.  110  et  seq. ;  Baillie, 
Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  225  et  seq.,  233,  261  et 
seq. ;  see  also  Gen.  Baillie’s  Vindica¬ 
tion,  vol.  ii.  p.  417  et  seq. ;  Spalding-, 
vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

t  Spalding,  vol.  ii.  p.273  et  seq.  See 


p.  285,  for  a  proof  of  inexorable  cruelty- 
in  Montrose,  scarcely  credible  of  one 
in  civilised  life.  The  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  prayers,  tears,  and 
lamentations,  addressed  him  in  vain, 
f  Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 
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prayed  for  Iris  overthrow  and  punishment,  his  atrocities 
everywhere  kindled  a  deeper  resentment  against  counsels 
that  could  encourasre  them. 

It  is  now  time  to  resume  the  narrative  of  English 
affairs.  For  the  supreme  military  command,  Essex  was 
as  unqualified  from  inclination  as  ability.  Unwilling  to 
overpower  the  king,  he  had  evidently  neglected  oppor¬ 
tunities  ;  incapable  of  availing  himself  of  his  advantages, 
he  had  ever  lost  the  season  of  action.  The  influence  of 
the  peers  alone  had  long  preserved  him ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  Hampden,  the  popular  party  had  attempted  to 
raise  up  Sir  William  Waller,  hoping,  that  when  that 
officer  had  echpsed  the  other  in  war,  the  chief  command 
might  be  obtained  for  him.  But  he  was  no  less  inefficient ; 
‘  nimble  marches  ’  he  did  indeed  make ;  but  his  practice 
was  to  lead  out  a  fine  army  from  the  city,  and  return  in 
a  few  weeks  to  recruit ;  such  being  his  utter  want  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  that  the  soldiers  generally  left  him  after  a  month’s 
service.  But  the  attempt  to  raise  him  as  the  competitor 
of  Essex  had  excited  such  jealousy  between  those  com¬ 
manders,  that  he  complained  of  the  loss  of  one  army 
through  the  designed  want  of  support  from  Essex  ;  and 
Essex,  of  the  loss  of  another,  through  a  similar  fault  on 
his  side.  Cromwell,  who  had  performed  the  most  signal 
exploits,  unless  Fairfax  may  be  ranked  as  his  competitor 
for  military  fame,  had  a  powerful  party  in  parliament ; 
but  the  Scots,  whom  he  despised,  and  whose  ecclesiastical 
discipline  he  opposed,  were  hostile  to  his  promotion  ;  while 
Denzil  Hollis,  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
the  chief  ascendency,  and  at  last  perceived  how  ineffec¬ 
tually,  even  in  parliament,  he  could  contend  with  such  a 
character,  now  not  only  supported  Essex,  as  well  as  the 
peers  for  whom  he  showed  formerly  such  small  reverence, 
but  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  character  of  his  adversary 
by  calumnies  of  cowardice,  which  none  would  believe, 
and  tried,  in  conjunction  with  Essex  and  the  Scots,  to 
impeach  him  as  an  incendiary,  for  kindling  dissension 
VOL.  III.  L 
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between  the  two  kingdoms.  Cromwells  friends  had 
already  tried  to  get  the  chief  command  of  Manchester  s 
army  transferred  to  him  from  that  nobleman,  who,  if  lie 
really  desired  success,  was  destitute  of  talents  to  secure  it. 
But  the  attempt  had  at  once  spread  alarm ;  and  on  the 
same  principle  had  Crawford  been  supported  when 
charged  with  various  breaches  of  duty,  as  well  as  been 
encouraged  to  traduce  Cromwell. 

Cromwell,  who  had  at  first  governed  the  Earl  of  Man¬ 
chester,*  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  back  on  ill 
terms  with  that  nobleman,  and  therefore,  when  parliament 
instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  shameful  business  at  Den- 
nington  Castle,  he  presented  a  charge  against  him  to  this 
effect  :  That,  anxious  only  for  such  a  peace  as  victory 
would  be  prejudicial  to — a  principle  which  he  had  de¬ 
veloped  by  express  words,  as  well  by  a  series  of  actions — 
he  had  always  been  indisposed  to  engage  the  royal  forces, 
and  thus  end  the  war  by  the  sword :  That,  after  the 
surrender  of  York,  he  had,  as  if  he  thought  the  parliament 
too  high,  and  the  king  too  low,  studiously  neglected  and 
shifted  off  opportunities  by  his  own  absolute  will,  against, 
or  without,  the  opinion  of  his  council  of  war ;  and  had, 
in  spite  of  the  commands  of  the  committee  of  both  king¬ 
doms,  detained  his  army  in  positions  which  afforded  every 
advantage  against  him  :  That,  even  after  the  junction  with 
the  other  armies,  lie  had  acted  a  similar  part,  unless  when 
he  cajoled  or  deluded  his  council  of  war  to  concur  with 
him  in  neglecting  one  opportunity  under  pretext  of  another, 
and  that  again  of  a  third ;  4  and  at  last  persuading  them 
that  it  was  not  fit  to  fight  at  all and  that  his  conduct 
was  particularly  reprehensible  when  facing  Dennington 
Castle,  as  he  might  there  have  overthrown  the  king. 
Manchester  gave  in  a  narrative  in  his  own  defence,  in 
which  he  ascribes  some  slowness  in  his  operations  to  the 
jealousies  and  misunderstandings  of  his  officers ;  but, 


*  Baillie’s  Let.  p.  229. 
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confining  himself  almost  exclusively  to  that  part  of  his 
conduct  which  was  most  obnoxious  to  reproach,  he  states 
that  Cromwell  had,  by  not  bringing  up  his  horse,  been 
himself  partly  the  cause  of  the  small  success  on  that 
occasion  :  That,  for  his  own  part,  as  he  was  inexperienced 
in  war,  he  had  done  nothing  without  the  advice  of  his 
principal  officers,  of  whom  the  first  that  dissuaded  from 
fighting  was  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig  (an  individual  that 
Cromwell  meant  to  adduce  as  a  witness  to  prove  his 
charge) ;  and,  says  he,  ‘  I  must  acknowledge  that  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  Cromwell  was  sensible  of  a  contradiction 
in  this  particular,  as  when  there  was  but  an  information 
of  such  a  report  cast  out  at  random,  that  I  had  acted 
without  the  advice  of  the  council  of  war,  he  professed 
that  he  was  a  villain  and  liar  that  could  affirm  any  such 
thing.’  *  Not  content  with  this,  Manchester  brought 
against  Cromwell  a  charge  to  this  effect :  that,  after  the 
capture  of  York,  he  had  declared  that  the  Scots  had  come 
into  England  to  impose  their  church-government,  and  he 
would  as  soon  draw  his  sword  against  them  in  opposition 
to  such  an  attempt,  as  against  those  of  the  king’s  party : 
That  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
saying,  that  he  wished  there  was  never  a  lord  in  England, 
and  it  would  not  be  well  till  Manchester  himself  were 
Mr.  Montague ;  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  such  an  army 
of  sectaries  as  might  prevent  any  peace  with  the  king, 
which  was  against  the  inclinations  of  his  party. f 

These  mutual  charges  never  came  to  any  proper  in¬ 
vestigation  ;  the  Commons  having  held,  that  the  one  at 
the  instance  of  Manchester,  which  was  transmitted  from 

*  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  733  et  seq.  to  act.  Nothing  can  he  more  re- 

f  Supposing  Cromwell  to  have  volting  than  the  cant  of  the  Scots 
spoken  to  this  effect,  it  must  be  con-  about  the  gratitude  which  the 
ceded  by  every  unprejudiced  mind  English  owed  to  them  for  their  in- 
that  duly  considers  the  authorities  terposition  in  the  war,  and  the  ser- 
adduced  by  us,  that  he  justly  appre-  vices  they  had  rendered  in  the  con- 
ciated  the  motives  of  the  sectaries,  diet  (Hollis, Mem.-p.  18;  Baillie’sZet. 
and  only  discharged  the  part  of  pp.  241,  245,  246). 
an  honest  man  in  that  he  proposed 

l  2 
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the  Lords,  could  not  be  entertained  against  a  member  of 
their  House,  where  it  ought  to  have  originated,  and  the 
new  model  having  rendered  the  prosecution  of  the  earl 
unnecessary.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  determine 
how  far  the  respective  statements  are  correct.  That 
Manchester  had  been  raised  up,  much  to  the  displeasure 
of  Essex  and  his  faction,  as  the  rival  of  that  commander- 
in-chief,  and  had  so  little  fulfilled  the  general  expectations, 
that  he  soon  incurred  the  same  suspicion  as  the  other, 
thus  justifying  Cromwell’s  charge  in  the  public  esteem,  is 
beyond  doubt.*  That  the  other,  whose  accusation  was 
lodged  within  so  few  days  after  the  affair  at  Dennington 
Castle,  and  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  on  bad  terms 
with  his  superior  officer,  should  have  spoken  so  warmly 
to  his  face  against  the  substance  of  that  charge,  is  very 
unaccountable.f  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
manifest  that  Manchester  and  his  friends  had  become  very 
jealous  of  Cromwell,  as  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  of 
whose  enmity  to  their  peculiar  privileges  they  were  re¬ 
markably  suspicious  ;  and  it  is  not  less  true,  that  he  had 
embraced  all  opportunities  to  show  his  disrespect  of  the 
Scots.  It  is  not  unlikely  too,  that  he  had  allowed  to 
escape  him  some  expressions  against  the  peerage,  which 
had  alarmed  the  earl.  But  that  the  charge,  as  it  stood, 
was  prepared  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  procure  the 
removal  of  Cromwell,  appears  evident  from  several  cir- 


*  Baillie’s  Let.  p.  177  et  seq.  ‘It 
was  the  faction’s’  (the  faction  de¬ 
voted  to  the  king)  ‘  grief,’  says  this 
writer,  on  the  19th  May,  1641,  that 
the  ordinance  for  keeping  up  Man¬ 
chester’s  army  for  other  three  months, 
‘  made  him  a  greater  and  better  paid 
armie  than  the  general’s,’  &c.  (Id. 
pp.  229  et  seq.,  234  et  seq.,  and  also 
for  our  general  statement,  see  that 
volume  generally;  Hutchinson,  vol.  i. 
pp.  347,  348  ;  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 

t  The  affair  of  Dennington  Castle 
occurred  on  the  10t.h  of  November, 
and  Cromwell’s  charge  appears  to 


have  been  given  in  within  about  a 
fortnight.  Manchester’s  vindication 
was  presented  to  the  Lords  by  the 
end  of  the  month  (Journ.  25th  Nov. 
et  seq.  ;  Baillie,  Let.  p.  244  et  seq.). 
Memoirs  composed  by  individuals 
who  have  acted  a  great  part  in  public 
transactions,  without  any  immediate 
view  of  publication  for  an  object, 
are  highly  valuable  ;  and  the  idea  is 
that  Hollis’s  are  of  this  description  ; 
but  it  is  quite  apparent  from  the 
dedication,  &c.,  that  he  had  written 
them  for  a  purpose,  though  he  had 
not  ventured  to  publish  them. 
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cumstances.  Hollis  alleges  in  his  Memoirs,  which  appear ' 
to  have  been  prepared  in  1648,  as  a  philippic  intended 
for  immediate  publication  against  his  enemies,  particularly 
Cromwell  and  St.  John,  that  the  charge  would  have  been 
proved,  had  it  not  been  unjustly  stifled  by  the  Independent 
party  in  the  Lower  House.*  But  the  secret  cabals  against 
Cromwell  at  this  juncture,  in  which  Hollis  acted  a  very 
deep  part ;  and  the  fact  of  Manchester’s  charge  being- 
only  made  to  meet  the  one  against  himself,  and  of  its 
having  been  brought  down  by  Hollis,  afford  a  clear  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  matter  could  not  have  been  substan¬ 
tiated. 

Cromwell’s  penetration  into  character,  and  deep  policy, 
are  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  his  so 
foolishly  exposing  his  designs  to  a  nobleman,  to  whose 
sentiments,  in  regard  to  the  exclusive  privileges  of  his 
own  class,  he  could  be  no  stranger ;  and  if  he  had  been 
so  absurdly  incautious,  it  was  certainly  the  duty  of  Man¬ 
chester  to  have  given  instant  information  against  him, 
instead  of  preserving  a  profound  silence,  rendered  the 
more  remarkable  by  differences  between  them,  till  himself 
was  accused  of  the  grossest  misconduct  by  that  individual, 
who  ‘had  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Commons  touch¬ 
ing  the  business  of  Dennington  Castle.’ -f*  But  the  case 
does  not  rest  on  this.  Cromwell  had  reflected,  though  deli- 


*  The  committee  to  whom  it  was 
referred  were  the  following :  Mr. 
Prideaux,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Solicitor, 
Sir  John  Clotworthy,  Sir  William 
Strickland,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Sir 
Walter  Erie,  Mr.  Maynard,  Mr. 
Crew,  Mr.  JVhitelocke,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Sergeant  Wilde, 
Mr.  Lisle,  Mr.  Hollis,  Mr.  Hill,  Sir 
Thomas  Widdrington,  Mr.  Pierpoint 
( Journ .  4th  Dec.). 

■j-  Whiteloc-ke,  p.  116.  Claren¬ 
don’s  account  of  this  matter  is  very 
incorrect;  and  it  is  very  strange  in¬ 
deed  that  Hollis  should  impute  the 
not  fighting  to  the  designs  of  the 
Independent  party,  lest  the  war 


should  he  finished,  as  it  might  have 
been,  by  one  stroke.  Compare  his 
statement  with  Manchester’s  narra¬ 
tive.  He  pretends  that  his  majesty’s 
affairs  were  irretrievably  ruined  now, 
and  therefore  that  Fairfax  and  Crom¬ 
well  had  no  merit  in  finishing  the 
war.  Lamentable  is  it,  too,  to  find 
him  so  vehement  against  St.  John, 
for  his  argument  in  Strafford’s  case 
— considering  that  he  never  resented 
it,  but  continued  most  intimately 
connected  with  him,  till  be  found 
himself  sinking  under  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  party,  to  which  St.  John  at¬ 
tached  himself.  But  enough  of 
Hollis. 
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cately,  on  Essex’s  officers ;  and  that  earl  having,,  along 
with  Hollis,  Stapleton,  Meryich,  and  others,  instigated  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  sufficiently  of  themselves  predis¬ 
posed,  to  impeach  him  as  an  incendiary  between  the  two 
nations,  in  violation  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
sent  one  evening  very  late  for  Maynard  and  Whitelocke  to 
Essex  House  for  consultation,  without  previously  apprising 
them  of  the  subject ;  but,  though  the  commissioners  were 
supported  by  the  others,  who  were  all  present,  and  the 
two  lawyers  stated  that  the  lord-chancellor  of  Scotland’s 
idea  of  an  incendiary  corresponded  with  the  principles  of 
the  English  law,  they  could  adduce  no  other  grounds  for 
their  intended  proceeding,  than  that  he  was  no  well- 
wisher  to  Essex,  and  that,  ‘  since  the  advance  of  the 
Scottish  army  into  England,  he  had  used  all  underhand 
and  cunning  means  to  take  off  from  their  honour,  and  the 
merit  of  their  kingdom,  an  evil  requital  of  all  their 
hazards  and  services.’  The  two  lawyers  justly  remarked, 
that  the  case  must  depend  on  proof ;  that  they  had  heard 
no  particular  stated,  nor  knew  any  themselves,  which 
could  warrant  a  proceeding ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Scottish  commissioners  should  endeavour  to  collect  matter 
of  fact,  which  tended  to  substantiate  their  general  charge, 
when,  if  called  upon,  they  would  be  ready  to  give  their 
opinion  regarding  it :  but  that,  as  it  behoved  both  them 
and  the  lord-general  to  be  cautious  in  engaging  in  any 
prosecution  which  could  not  be  clearly  supported  by  facts, 
particularly  as  Cromwell  had  great  interest  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  many  friends  amongst  the  peers,  while 
he  possessed  ‘  abilities  to  manage  his  own  part  to  the 
best  advantage,’*  they  advised  that  the  business  should  be 
at  least  deferred.  With  this  the  Scottish  commissioners 


*  This  surely  is  a  proof  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  talent  for  speaking.  Had  he 
Been  the  tedious,  homely,  perplexed 
speaker  he  is  represented  By  Hume, 
a  seat  in  parliament  would  have 
Been  disadvantageous  to  him,  as  By 


exposing  himself  there,  he  would 
have  lost  the  character  for  talent 
which  he  had  gained  in  the  field; 
and  yet  it  was  to  his  influence  in  the 
senate  that  he  was  greatly  indebted 
for  his  rise. 
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were  satisfied,  though  4  Mr.  Hollis,  and  Sir  Philip  Stapleton, 
and  some  others,  spake  smartly  to  the  business,  and 
mentioned  some  particular  passages  to  prove  him  to  be 
an  incendiary ;  and  they  did  not  apprehend  his  interest 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  so  much  as  was  supposed, 
and  they  icould  willingly  have  been  upon  the  accusation  of 
him.’’*  Now  it  is  singular,  that  Hollis  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  very  individual  who  brought  down  Manchester’s 
charge  from  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  that  both  he  and 
Stapleton,  as  well  as  Whitelocke  and  Maynard,  were  of 
the  committee  to  whom  the  point  of  privilege  was  re¬ 
ferred.  But  as  this  would  have  afforded  indisputable 
ground  for  prosecution,  it  is  vain  to  say  that  Hollis  and 
the  others  were  outvoted  both  in  the  committee  and  in 
the  House,  since,  though  it  was  resolved  that  an  impeach¬ 
ment  of  a  member  of  the  Commons  could  not  originate 
with  the  Lords,  there  was  no  bar  to  a  proceeding  in  another 
form ;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  on  the 
committee,  enabled  them  to  ascertain,  early  what  would 
be  the  vote,  and  thus  lose  no  time  in  taking  new  measures. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  whole  was  a  cunning  device, 
to  alarm  the  aristocracy  and  the  English,  as  well  as 
Scottish  Presbyterian,  party  against  Cromwell;  and  we 
may  conclude  with  remarking,  that  Hollis  himself,  while 
he  founds  upon  the  very  existence  of  the  charge  as  a 
decisive  proof  of  its  truth,  never  alludes  to  his  own  cabals 
for  the  ruin  of  his  enemy. 

4 1  have  cause,’  says  Whitelocke,  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
sultation  at  Essex  House,  4  to  believe  that  at  this  debate, 
some  who  were  present  were  false  brethren,  and  informed 
Cromwell  of  all  that  passed  amongst  us :  and  the  in¬ 
telligence  could  not  fail  to  rouse  him  and  his  friends  to 
immediate  proceedings.  But  matters  could  not  lemain 
longer  in  their  present  posture.  In  the  armies,  general 
was  against  general,  and  the  subordinate  officers  weie 
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ceedings 
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*  Whitelocke,  pp.  116,  117. 
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rent  into  factions  by  their  divisions.  The  parliament 
partook  of  their  differences,  and  was  daily  splitting  into 
greater  factions,  while  the  country  at  large  had  begun  to 
cry  out  against  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  was  generally 
believed,  the  commander-in-chief  did  not  desire  to  see  it 
brought  to  a  decisive  determination  ;  and  not  confining 
their  complaints  to  him,  accused  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  purposely  protracting  the  public  miseries  that, 
by  the  engrossment  of  lucrative  offices,  they  might  en¬ 
rich  themselves  at  the  common  expense.*  There  had 
been  that  time  twelvemonth  a  vote,  that  the  members  of 
the  parliament,  with  certain  exceptions,  should  not  hold 
offices  and  there  had  now  been  an  inquiry  instituted 
into  the  number  and  emoluments  of  those  at  present  en¬ 
joyed  by  them.J  The  course,  therefore,  to  remove  the 
present  commanders,  and  still  the  public  discontent,  ap¬ 
peared  chalked  out ;  and  on  the  ninth  of  December,  the 
consideration  of  the  present  condition  of  the  army,  and 
the  means  of  efficaciously  reforming  it,  having  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Lower  House, — Cromwell,  while  every  one  was 
unwilling  to  broach  a  subject  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  broke 
the  deep  silence  thus,  ‘  That  it  was  now  a  time  to  speak, 
or  for  ever  to  hold  the  tongue  ;  the  important  occasion 
being  no  less  than  to  save  a  nation  out  of  a  bleeding,  nay, 
almost  a  dying  condition,  which  the  long  continuance  of 
the  war  had  already  brought  it  into,  so  that  without  a 
more  speedy,  vigorous,  and  effectual  prosecution  of  the 
war,  casting  off  all  lingering  proceedings,  like  soldiers  of 
fortune  beyond  the  sea,  to  spin  out  a  war,  we  shall  make 
the  kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate  the  name  of  a  par¬ 
liament.  For  what  do  the  enemy  say  P  Hay,  what  do 
many  say  that  were  friends  at  the  beginning  of  this  par¬ 
liament?  Even  this,  that  the  members  of  both  Houses 
have  got  great  places  and  commands,  and  the  sword  into 
their  hands,  and  what  by  interest  in  parliament,  and  what 

*  Baillie’s  Let.  pp.  216-220  etseq.,  f  Cot.  Pari  Ilist.  vol.  iii.  p.  187 
2^9  et  seq.  j  Journ .  14th  Nov.  1644. 


Cromwell’s  speech  on  the  condition  of  the  army. 


by  power  in  the  army,  will  perpetually  continue  them¬ 
selves  in  grandeur,  and  not  permit  the  war  speedily  to 
end,  lest  their  own  power  should  determine  with  it.  This 
I  speak  here  to  our  own  faces,  is  but  what  others  do  utter 
abroad  behind  our  backs.  I  am  far  from  reflecting:  on 
any  ;  I  know  the  worth  of  those  commanders,  members 
of  both  Houses,  who  are  yet  in  power ;  but,  if  I  may 
speak  my  conscience  without  reflection  upon  any,  I  do 
conceive,  if  the  army  be  not  put  into  another  method, 
and  the  war  more  vigorously  prosecuted,  the  people  can 
bear  the  war  no  longer,  and  will  enforce  you  to  a  dishon¬ 
ourable  peace.  But  this  I  would  recommend  to  your 
prudence,  not  to  insist  upon  any  complaint  or  oversight 
of  any  commander-in-chief  upon  any  occasion  whatso¬ 
ever  ;  for,  as  I  must  acknowledge  myself  guilty  of  over¬ 
sights,  so  I  know  they  can  rarely  be  avoided  in  military 
affairs :  therefore,  waving  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  these  things,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  remedy  that 
is  most  necessary ;  and  I  hope  we  have  such  true  English 
hearts,  and  zealous  affections  towards  the  general  weal  of 
our  mother  country,  that  no  members  of  either  House 
will  scruple  to  deny  themselves  their  own  private  interests 
for  the  public  good ;  nor  account  it  a  dishonour  done  to 
them,  whatever  the  parliament  shall  resolve  upon  in  this 
weighty  affair.’*  Another  spoke  thus  :  ‘  Whatever  is  the 
matter,  which  I  list  not  so  much  to  inquire  after,  two 
summers  are  past  over,  and  we  are  not  saved  :  our  vic¬ 
tories  (the  price  of  blood  invaluable)  so  gallantly  gotten, 
and,  which  is  more  pity,  so  graciously  bestowed,  seem  to 
have  been  put  into  a  bag  with  holes ;  what  we  won  one 
time  we  lost  another  :  the  treasure  is  exhausted,  the 
country  wasted  :  a  summer’s  victory  has  proved  but  a 
winter’s  story ;  the  game,  however  shut  up  with  autumn, 
was  to  be  new  played  in  spring — as  if  the  blood  that  has 
been  shed  were  only  to  manure  the  field  of  war,  for  a 

*  This  I  conceive  to  he  a  sufficient  proof  of  Cromwell’s  powers  as  a 
public  speaker. 
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more  plentiful  crop  of  contention.  Men’s  hearts  have 
failed  them  with  the  observation  of  these  things,  the 
cause  whereof  the  parliament  has  been  tender  of  ravel¬ 
ling  into.  But  men  cannot  be  hindered  from  venting 
their  opinions  privately,  and  their  fears  which  are  va¬ 
rious,  and  no  less  variously  expressed  ;  concerning  which 
I  determine  nothing ;  but  this  I  would  say,  ’tis  apparent 
the  forces  being  under  several  commanders,  want  of  good 
correspondency  amongst  the  chieftains  has  oftentimes  hin¬ 
dered  the  public  service.’*  After  these  speeches,  Mr. 
Zouch  Tate  moved,  that  all  members  of  either  House 
should  be  precluded  by  ordinance  from  holding  com¬ 
mands  ;  and  this  having  been  seconded  by  the  younger 
Vane  and  others,  was,  after  a  long  debate,  resolved  by  the 
House,  when  an  ordinance  in  conformity  with  the  vote 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  in.  On  the  11th,  the  ordi¬ 
nance  as  prepared  was  read  the  first  time ;  and  a  fast  was 
voted  on  the  same  day  for  that  House ,  to  be  held  on  the 
18th,  ‘  to  humble  themselves  for  their  parliamentary  and 
particular  sins  and  failings,  whereby  they  might  obtain 
God’s  blessing  in  a  better  measure  upon  their  endeavours 
for  the  future.’  On  the  12th,  a  petition  was  presented  by 
many  in  London,  encouraging  the  design.  On  Saturday 
the  14th,  the  ordinance  was  read  a  second  time,  and  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  was  appointed  to  consider 
it  on  the  Tuesday  following  (17th),  when  some  amend¬ 
ments  were  assented  to,  and  a  provision  in  favour  of  the 
lord-general,  that  the  ordinance  should  not  extend  to  him, 
was  rejected  by  100  to  93.  Another  proviso,  levelled  at 
Cromwell’s  friends,  that  none  should  enjoy  military  com¬ 
mand  who  would  not  subscribe  an  obligation  to  submit  to 
any  church  government  which  should  be  agreed  upon  by 
both  Houses,  upon  the  advice  of  the  assembly  of  divines, 
was,  with  the  ordinance  itself,  allowed  to  lie  over  till  the 
next  Thursday,  or  the  day  after  the  fast.  The  fast  was 

*  Surely  there  are  few  more  eloquently  condensed  passages  to  he  found 
in  any  language  than  this. 
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assented  to  by  the  Lords  likewise  ;  and  certain  preachers 
were  ordered  by  both  Houses  to  discharge  the  spiritual 
functions,  while  all  strangers,  even  the  attendants  of  mem¬ 
bers,  were  ordered  to  be  excluded.  This  resolution  by 
both  Houses  was  alleged  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
the  preachers  an  opportunity  to  expatiate  upon  the  new 
intended  model,  or,  as  this  was  styled,  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance  ;  but  as  it  had  previously  been  fully  debated  and 
determined  upon  in  the  Lower  House,  the  object  could 
not  be  to  move  the  Commons,  unless  as  to  the  proviso,  re¬ 
garding  the  subscription  to  submit  to  any  church  govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  on  the  advice  of  the 
assembly  of  divines  ;  whence  we  must  conclude,  that,  if 
such  a  design  were  contemplated  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
directed  towards  the  Lords,  where  it  was  expected  the 
ordinance  would  encounter  the  greatest  opposition,  Next 
day  the  proviso  about  the  church  government  was  rejected 
by  the  Commons,  and  the  ordinance  passed.* 


*  Now  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  correctness  of  Claren¬ 
don’s  statement,  which  is  followed 
by  Hume,  and  the  nature  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  History  of  England.  The  story 
is,  that  the  Independents  knew  not 
how  to  propose  the  alterations,  till 
they  resorted  to  the  method  which 
had  hitherto  proved  so  successful 
— that  of  preparing  and  repairing 
things  in  the  church,  that  they  might 
afterwards  grow  to  maturity  in  par¬ 
liament.  That  they  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  would  have  a  solemn 
fast  day,  in  which  they  would  seek 
God  (which  was  the  new  phrase 
they  brought  from  Scotland  with 
their  Covenant),  and  desire  his  assist¬ 
ance  to  lead  them  out  of  the  perplex¬ 
ities  they  were  in ;  and  they  took 
care  to  nominate  fit  preachers  ;  that 
when  the  fast  day  came  (which  was 
observed  for  eight  or  ten  hours  to¬ 
gether  in  the  churches),  the  preachers 
prayed  that  'parliament  might  be 
inspired  with  those  thoughts  as 
might  contribute  to  their  honour, 
reputation,’  &c.  :  that  they  then  ex¬ 


patiated  upon  public  affairs,  alleging 
the  parliament  lay  under  many  re¬ 
proaches  for  making  places,  &c.,  to 
themselves,  and  that  the  people  des¬ 
paired  of  ever  seeing  an  end  of  the 
present  calamities,  &c.  They  again 
fell  to  their  prayers,  ‘  that  God  would 
take  his  own  work  into  his  hand ; 
and  if  the  instruments  he  had  already 
employed  were  not  worthy  to  bring 
so  glorious  a  design  to  a  conclusion, 
that  he  would  inspire  others  more 
fit,’  &c.  When,  continues  he,  the 
two  Houses  met  the  next  day  after 
these  devout  animadversions,  there 
was  another  spirit  appeared  in  the 
looks  of  many  of  them.  Sir  Henry 
Vane  told  them,  ‘If  ever  God  had 
appeared  to  them,  it  was  in  the 
exercise  of  yesterday;  and  that  it 
appeared  it  proceeded  from  God, 
because  (as  he  was  credibly  informed 
by  many  who  had  been  auditors  in  the 
congregations),  the  same  lamenta¬ 
tions  and  discourses  had  been  made 
in  other  churches,  as  the  godly 
preachers  had  made  before  them, 
which  could  therefore  proceed  only 
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In  the  debate  about  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  under 
the  grand  committee,  Whitelocke  spoke  at  considerable 
length  against  the  measure ;  arguing  that  members  of 
parliament  could,  as  having  the  deepest  stake  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  be  most  surely  depended  on  for  its  defence  :  That 
military  commanders  selected  from  their  own  body  were, 
as  most  directly  subject  to  the  control  of  either  House, 
most  likely  to  be  obedient :  That  their  rank  necessarily 
obtained  for  them  a  submission  from  the  subordinate 


from  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
God,’  and  so  forth.  He  also  gives  a 
speech  for  Cromwell  (Clar.  vol.  v. 
p.  18  et  seq.).  Now  ice  have  given  our 
dates  from  the  Journals,  which  prove 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  new  model 
was  resolved  upon  before  a  fast  was 
even  voted,  and  that  the  ordinance  it¬ 
self  had  undergone  the  fullest  discus¬ 
sion  before  the  fast  was  held.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  fast  was  only  kept 
by  the  two  Houses  ;  an  ordinance  for 
the  general  of  national  fast  having 
been  passed  next  day,  to  be  held  on 
Christmas-day,  ‘although  it  be  the 
day  on  which  the  feast  of  the  nati¬ 
vity  of  oiu’  Saviour  was  wont  to  be 
solemnized  ’  ( Joum .)  ;  so  that  there 
could  not  be  that  concurrence  in  the 
language  of  the  different  churches, 
pretended  to  be  alluded  to  by  Vane. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  as  well  as 
from  the  speeches  which  we  have 
given  from  Rushworth,  and  the  facts 
stated  by  that  collector  and  White¬ 
locke,  &c.,  that  this  account  was  a 
most  impudent  fabrication ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Clarendon,  who 
takes  such  credit  to  himself  for  his 
dexterity  in  forging  speeches,  was 
himself  the  author  of  the  whole. 
But  one  feels  more  inclined  to  excuse 
him,  who,  having  embarked  all  his 
hopes  and  fortunes  in  the  struggle, 
and  been  engaged  in  all  the  transac¬ 
tions,  could  not  fail  to  be  imbued 
with  the  passions  incident  to  them, 
for  such  a  statement,  than  for  the 
adoption  of  it  by  Mr.  Hume,  who  sat 
down  coolly  with  the  avowed  object 
of  writing  the  truth.  The  apology 
for  him  is  that  he  followed  Claren¬ 


don  ;  but  it  cannot  be  admitted — 
because  he  himself  refers  to  Rush- 
.worth,  as  if  he  had  been  warranted 
by  his  authority;  and  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that,  as  Rushworth  gives 
a  most  particular  account  of  the 
whole  business,  with  dates  and 
speeches,  and  mentions  that  the  fast 
was  held  to  implore  a  blessing  upon 
the  new  model,  which  had  already 
drawn  a  congratulatory  address  from 
many  in  London,  Hume  could  be  de¬ 
ceived.  His  misrepresentation  then, 
I  must  speak  out,  was  as  wilful  as  it 
is  gross.  If  truth  be  necessary  to 
history,  I  cannot  conceive  that  Mr. 
Hume’s  work  will  come  under  the 
denomination.  lie  elsewhere,  by  way 
of  ridicule,  quotes  the  very  words  of 
the  ordinance,  for  the  national  fast  on 
Christmas-day.  As  for  Clarendon, 
he  tells  us  he  often  wished  to  make 
a  collection  of  all  the  speeches  and 
letters  he  had  forged,  and  which,  by 
liis  own  account,  were  very  numerous 
(Life,  vol.  i.  p.  161  et  seq.).  The 
principle  on  which  Clarendon  wrote, 
too,  was  inconsistent  with  a  regard 
to  truth.  ‘  I  first  undertook,’  says 
he,  ‘  this  difficult  work  with  his  ma¬ 
jesty's  approbation,  and  by  his  encou¬ 
ragement,  and  for  his  vindication  ’ 
(Hist.  vol.  v.  p‘.  129,  but  see  from 
pp.  128-130). 

Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  3  et  seq. :  White¬ 
locke,  pp.  118, 119.  This  author  tells 
us,  that  ‘some  said’  the  preachers 
wished  the  church  to  be  attended 
only  by  members,  that  they  might 
speak  the  more  freely  to  them,  espe¬ 
cially  upon  the  point  of  the  Self- 
denying-  Ordinance. 
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officers,  that  could  not  be  expected  from  such  as  more 
nearly  approximated  to  the  station  of  those  whom  they 
commanded ;  and  that,  as  by  this  new  arrangement  the 
eminent  individuals  who  had  already  so  signally  served 
their  country  must  lay  down  their  commissions,  it  would 
not  only  offend  them,  but  devolve  the  public  safety  upon 
men  without  experience.  He  concluded  with  referring 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  support  of 
his.  argument,  alleging  that  they  always  bestowed  the 
great  civil  and  military  offices  upon  their  senators,  as  on 
persons  the  best  qualified,  both  from  the  deep  interest 
they  had  in  the  state,  and  from  their  opportunities  of  ac¬ 
quiring  in  the  senate  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
counsels  of  their  country,  which  was  necessary  for  pro¬ 
moting  them.* 

As  this  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Hume  as  an  irre¬ 
fragable  argument,  and  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  re¬ 
publics  referred  to  by  him  with  particular  satisfaction,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  the  matter  a  little  examination. 
Without  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  institutions  of 
any  state,  it  is  always  dangerous  to  draw  an  inference 
from  any  particular  branch  of  its  policy,  because  what 
may  be  wise  and  beneficial  under  one  system,  may  be 
absolutely  pernicious  under  another.  But,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  neither  Whitelocke  nor  Hume  seems  to  have 
understood  the  nature  of  the  pohtical  machine  in  those 
ancient  republics  ;  and  in  regard  to  Greece  they  had 
remarkably  mistaken  the  fact,  since  neither  in  Athens  nor 
Sparta,  the  two  most  considerable  Grecian  states,  were 
senators  eligible  to  other  offices.f  In  Rome,  indeed,  the 


*  Whitelocke,  pp.  119,  120. 
t  In  Athens,  the  senators,  and  all 
.he  great  civil  and  military  officers, 
were  annually  elected  by  the  people  ; 
hut  the  first  were  chosen  by  lot  out 
of  the  respective  tribes,  from  indivi¬ 
duals  qualified  by  rank,  age,  &c., 
while  all  the  latter  were  elected  by 
voices  in  the  annual  assemblies 


called  for  the  purpose.  From  the 
nature  of  the  senate  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  candidates  for  other  offices 
could  be  put  in  nomination  for  the 
lot  (Gillies’s  Aristotle's  Politics,  p.  80 
et  seq.).  The  powers  of  the  senate 
were  soon  virtually  withdrawn  by 
the  popular  assemblies.  In  Sparta, 
the  senate  was  composed  only  of 
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senators  were  eligible  to,  and  most  frequently  filled,  some 
of  the  highest  places ;  but,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  this 
operated,  we  must  attend  to  the  constitution  of  that  com¬ 
monwealth.  The  senate  did  not,  as  in  England  now, 
elect  the  public  officers,  and  neither  possessed  the  legis¬ 
lative  power,  nor  any  right  even  to  impose  taxes.  It  was 
a  select  committee,  into  which  they  were  chiefly  chosen 
who  had  already  filled  some  offices,  and  performed  some¬ 
thing  memorable  in  the  public  service,  and  its  powers 
were  limited  to  superintending  the  general  current  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  state.  All  laws  were  enacted,  and  public 
officers  elected,  by  the  people  in  their  comitia  ;  and,  had 
the  power  wisely  entrusted  to  the  senate  been  perverted, 
it  could  have  been  modified  by  a  new  law.  The  senate 
had  thus  no  power  to  augment  the  number  of  offices  ;  and 
whenever  it  was  suspected  that  a  war  was  protracted,  in 
order  to  afford  an  advantage  to  members  of  their  body, 
new  men  were  brought  forward.  The  consuls  were 
invested  with  large  powers  ;  but  they  could  not  so  modify 
an  army  as  to  turn  it  against  the  community  ;  for,  as  their 
office  expired  at  the  end  of  one  year,  they  had  neither 
time  to  corrupt  the  army,  nor  undue  influence  over 
officers,  who  depended  upon  the  popular  vote  for  their 
own  advancement.  As  few,  too,  of  the  senate  could  ever 
expect  to  enjoy  the  consular  dignity,  they  could  feel  little 
disposition  to  promote  its  power  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  influence  in  the  national  council,  while  the  people 
could  ever,  by  new  laws,  curb  anything  dangerous  in  the 
authority  of  its  commanders.  The  senate  not  having  the 
nomination  to  places,  was  never  disgraced  by  factious 
cabals  and  broils  to  obtain  them ;  and  hence  we  do  not 
ever  read  of  the  existence  of  ministerial,  or  ruling,  and 
opposition  factions  in  that  august  body.  What  we  have 

twenty-eiglit,  and  none  was  eligible  and  the  duties  of  their  office  as  sena- 
till  he  had  completed  his  sixtieth  tors  required  all  their  powers  (Plut. 
year.  Their  age  precluded  the  idea  Life  of  Lycurgus). 
of  their  acting  in  a  military  capacity ; 
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said  relates  exclusively  to  the  pure  days  of  the  republic. 
It  is  not  our  province  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that,  in 
the  progress  of  centuries,  suspended  the  operation,  as  they 
ultimately  destroyed  the  peculiar  fabric  of  that  celebrated 
government.*  But  in  England,  at  the  period  we  are 
treating  of,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  were  invested 
with  unlimited  power,  determinable  only  at  their  own 
pleasure ;  and  in  short  were,  in  their  aggregate  capacity, 
clothed  with  all  the  authority  of  absolute  monarchs.  In¬ 
vested  with  the  whole  legislative  power,  and  entitled  to 
appoint  all  public  officers,  they  had  a  natural  tendency  to 
advance  their  own  greatness  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  to  multiply  jobs  and  places,  that  they  might 
enrich  and  exalt  themselves  at  the  public  expense.  Such 
a  system  tended  also  to  inflame  the  members  with  the 
desire  of  securing  the  chief  influence  in  this  assembly  of 
joint  absolute  princes,  and  likewise  of  procuring  the  great 
offices,  which  all  could  not  equally  obtain — till  they  were 
rent  into  factions  for  supremacy,  and  each  fixed  his  hope 
upon  the  military,  as  on  an  engine  by  which  it  might 
render  its  ascendency  complete.  Such  was  the  natural 
tendency  of  this  state  of  affairs ;  and  it  is  no  answer 
to  the  objections,  that  the  English  parliament  at  that  time 
contained  a  number  of  patriots,  who  were  prepared  to 
make  great  personal  sacririces  for  the  public  benefit,  since 
an  institution  must  not  be  appreciated  by  the  integrity  of 
particular  men  ;  and  this  assembly,  with  all  its  virtue,  had 
neither  escaped  the  imputation  of  selfishness,  nor  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  system.  In  proposing  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  its  supporters  acted  upon  the  immutable  basis 
of  sound  policy  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  such  as 
has  been  recognised  by  the  law  of  every  country  ;  that  no 
trustee  shall,  in  any  transaction  regarding  the  subject  of 
the  trust,  act  for  his  own  behoof.  The  human  heart  is 
assuredly  not  changed  by  an  appointment  to  a  place  in 

*  See  Brodie’s  History  of  the  Roman  Government  for  an  account  of 
that  constitution. 
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chap,  the  national  council.  As  for  the  argument  that  a  member 
IL  .  of  parliament  was  best  qualified  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
a  great  office,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  councils  of  his 
country,  it  is  doubtless  strangely  erroneous,  since  no 
person  in  such  a  situation  ought  to  act  without  the 
express  orders  of  the  assembly  he  obeys,  which  can  be  as 
well  signified  to  an  individual  who  does  not,  as  to  one 
who  does,  belong  to  it ;  and  if  he  were  permitted  to  take 
a  single  step  out  of  his  mere  unauthorised  conception  of 
the  designs  of  parliament  from  what  he  had  seen  passing 
there,  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be,  that,  under 
such  a  pretext,  he  would  promote  the  views  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  faction  to  which  he  belonged.  Again,  as  to 
obedience  being  more  easily  exacted  from  a  member 
than  from  a  servant  regularly  appointed,  in  consequence 
of  his  aptitude  to  the  business,  the  idea  is  no  less  ground¬ 
less,  since  a  member  would  naturally  act  in  conjunction 
with  a  faction  within  doors,  which  would  exert  all  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  support  his  proceedings,  and  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  disgrace  him ;  while  another  could 
only  receive  his  instructions  from  his  constituents,  and 
might  be  removed  without  a  breach  of  delicacy  :  nor  did 
it  follow  that  men  of  sufficient  rank  could  not  be  found 
without  the  precincts  of  both  Houses.  But  it  is  strange, 
indeed,  first,  that  Mr.  Hume  should  have  relied  so  confi¬ 
dently  upon  the  argument  founded  on  the  inexperience  of 
the  commanders,  which  the  two  Houses  were  by  this  new 
arrangement  obliged  to  appoint,  since  the  result  so  imme¬ 
diately  and  decisively  belied  it  ;  and,  secondly,  that  he 
should  have  conceived  it  so  essential  that  the  great  mili¬ 
tary  commanders  should  be  elected  from  members  of 
parliament,  when  the  reasoning  was  so  directly  refuted  by 
the  experience  of  his  own  age  ;  for  though  there  be  no 
law  against  the  appointment  of  members  in  either  House, 
the  majority  of  those  in  greatest  command  have  not  held 
places  in  the  senate.  It  is  singular  that  Whitelocke  him¬ 
self,  in  the  course  of  four  pages  from  the  transcript  of  his 
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speech,  mentions  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment.* 

The  Self-denying  Ordinance  met  with  a  different  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  Upper  House.  The  Lords,  conceiving  that  it 
struck  particularly  at  their  privileges,  since  those  only  of 
the  Commons  who  were  returned  to  parliament  were 
exempted,  while  the  whole  peerage  were  thus  excluded  ; 
and,  unwilling  to  offend  Essex,  Manchester,  and  others,  as 
well  as  anxious  to  continue  them  in  command,  purposely 
delayed  the  bill  in  spite  of  messages  from  the  Commons, 
and  after  a  conference,  finally,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
rejected  it.  This  gave  rise  to  the  first  visible  breach 
between  the  Houses  :  but,  in  the  meantime,  even  the 
Lords  were  sensible  that  some  new  arrangement  was 
absolutely  necessary  ;  and  as  the  Commons  brought  in  an 
ordinance  for  new-modelling  the  army  to  7000  horse 
and  dragoons,  and  14,000  foot,  in  all,  and  to  put  it  under 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  as  general,  and  Skippon  as  serjeant- 
major-general,  the  Upper  House,  though  with  some  modi¬ 
fications,  passed  it.  Essex  and  the  rest  having  at  length 
perceived,  that  though  they  might  retain  the  name  of 
commanders,  they  had  lost  the  power,  resigned  their 
commissions  on  the  1st  of  April  ;  and  the  Commons 
having  passed  and  transmitted  to  the  Lords  another  ordi¬ 
nance  to  the  same  effect,  though  somewhat  modified,  as 
the  self-denying  one,  it  was  now  passed  by  the  Upper 
House. 

As  Cromwell  retained  a  command  in  the  army  in  spite 
of  the  ordinance,  the  whole  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
cunning  device  of  that  famous  person  and  his  party. 
But  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  as  it  was  accompanied 
with  such  memorable  effects,  has  been  the  subject  of 
misrepresentation  ;  and  it  seldom  fails,  that  when  indi¬ 
viduals  rise  by  certain  conjunctures,  people  overlook  the 
progress  of  the  ascent,  and,  contemplating  the  last  stage 


*  Whitelocke,  p.  123. 
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only,  ascribe  to  early  deep-laid  policy,  what  had  been  of 
later  growth.  That  it  was  the  ardent  wish  of  Cromwell 
and  of  his  party,  that  he  should  obtain  a  military  com¬ 
mand,  is  undoubted.  But  that  this  was  the  object  of  the 
new  model,  may  well  be  questioned.  Prom  the  posture 
of  affairs,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  some 
speedy  measure  to  defeat  the  designs  of  other  parties  and 
advance  their  own  ;  and  though  the  new  model  of  the 
army  might  not  elevate  Cromwell  as  a  general,  it  promised, 
under  Fairfax,  to  exalt  the  party  of  which  Cromwell  was 
now  at  the  head.  He  had  formerly  urged  decisive  mea¬ 
sures  which  must  have  frustrated  his  hopes  of  holding 
the  chief  command ;  and  as  an  active  leader  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  with  such  an  army  under  Fairfax,  he  had  great 
prospects.  But  it  never  could  have  been  anticipated, 
that  by  certain  conjunctures  a  pretext  should  have  been 
afforded  for  a  short  dispensation  of  the  Self-denying  Ordi¬ 
nance  in  his  favour  ;  and  far  less  could  he,  if  his  party 
were,  as  is  alleged,  the  inferior  in  number,  expect  that 
any  pretext  would  have  been  successful.  It  is  easy  to 
assert  that  the  majority  were  juggled ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  men  of  their  penetration,  assisted  by  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  inveterate  enemies  of  Cromwell, 
should  have  been  so  readily  the  dupes  of  a  project  to 
which  they  had  such  aversion.  Had  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  and  that  for  the  new  model  been  speedily 
passed,  he  never  could  have  had  a  pretext  for  continuing 
in  the  army.  It  was  only  on  the  27th  of  February  that 
he  was  ordered  by  the  parliament,  which  he  had  till  then 
attended,  to  join  Sir  William  Waller,  that  he  might 
march  with  him  to  the  relief  of  Melcombe,  and  the  places 
adjacent,  as  well  as  prevent  levies  and  recruits  there  by 
the  king.*  And  it  was  his  eminent  services  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  which  led  to  a  dispensation  in  his  favour  for  forty 
days,  as  matters  became  critical :  but  had  the  Self-deny¬ 
ing  Ordinance,  and  that  for  the  new  model  been  passed 

*  Journals. 
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as  soon  as  was  expected,  both  Waller  and  Cromwell  must 
have  been,  on  the  27th  of  February,  out  of  command, 
and  neither  could  have  been  sent  on  the  employment. 
On  the  11th  of  May,  both  Houses,  without  a  division, 
granted  him,  as  being  then  on  actual  service,  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  from  the  ordinance  for  forty  days,  and  the  battle  of 
Naseby  occurred  within  the  time  limited.  By  another 
ordinance  they  also,  at  the  request  of  Fairfax  and  his 
officers,  on  the  eve  of  that  memorable  engagement,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse  during  the 
pleasure  of  both  Houses.  Nor  is  it  wonderful.  All  had 
the  utmost  confidence  in  his  capacity  for  war,  and  affairs 
were  to  the  last  degree  critical.*  They  who  wished  a 
speedy  and  effectual  termination  to  hostilities,  and  dreaded 
the  results  of  a  great  engagement,  were  anxious  for  the 
assistance  of  such  a  genius.  His  enemies,  who  desired 
to  protract  the  sanguinary  struggle,  imagined  that  the 
new  modelled  army,  commanded,  as  they  alleged,  by 
officers  without  experience,  for  Skippon  was  the  only  old 
soldier  retained,  would  be  so  unsuccessful  as  to  cover  the 
commanders  with  disgrace,  and  lead  to  the  recall  of 
Essex ;  and  as  they  were  eager  to  tarnish  the  fame  of 
Cromwell,  and  thus  divest  him  of  influence,  we  may  pre¬ 
sume  that  they  were  not  averse  to  afford  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  losing  the  laurels  he  had  gained.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  new  model  were  immediately  successful, 
which  could  alone  overcome  all  the  odium  that  attached 
to  the.  invidious  measure  of  removing  the  old  com¬ 
manders,  and  consequently  prevent  a  recurrence  to  the 
old  arrangement,  the  army  could  speedily  be  put  upon  a 
new  footing,  since  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  only  sub¬ 
sisted  during  the  war,  and  the  Scottish  army  still  con¬ 
tinued  in  England  as  a  check  upon  the  other.  Besides, 
little  was  apprehended  from  such  a  temporary  and  subor¬ 
dinate  appointment  as  that  of  Cromwell ;  nor  could  any 
one  have  predicted  the  fatal  obstinacy  and  insidious  pro- 

*  Journals. 
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ceedings  of  the  king,  which  really  gave  the  grand  turn 
to  the  course  of  events.* 

The  rank  and  influence,  as  well  as  the  exploits  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  pointed  him  out  for  the  chief  command 
under  the  new  model.  His  father,  Lord  Fairfax,  who 
held  a  Scottish  peerage,  had  a  wide  influence  in  his 
native  county  of  York,  which  he  represented  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  this  parliament  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  most  important  committees.  The  service 
which  he  rendered  against  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  has 
been  already  related.  But  the  military  merit  of  the 
son  was  transcendent,  having  a  parallel  from  none  but 
Cromwell’s  ;  and  as  he  had  not  a  seat  in  parliament,  he 
was  necessarily  the  object  of  choice.  Writers  have  been 
fond  of  paying  a  tribute  to  his  heart  at  the  expense  of 
his  understanding ;  but  the  fact  appears  to  be,  that  he 
himself  even  at  the  time  encouraged  the  idea,  that  he 
good-naturedly  adopted  the  suggestions  of  others,  in 
order  that,  while  he  reaped  the  advantage,  he  might 
shelter  himself  from  the  odium  of  certain  transactions ; 
and  that  when  the  current  had  changed,  he  was  anxious 
to  seek  oblivion  of  particular  branches  of  his  conduct, 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  the  senseless  dupe  of 


*  Clarendon’s  account  of  all  tliis 
matter  has  been  already  so  exposed, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  farther 
upon  it  5  but  Plollis  has  been  estemed 
an  honourable  man,  and  therefore  we 
may  make  a  remark  on  his  statement. 
Some  of  Essex’s  troops  mutinied, 
and  he  alleges  that  Mr.  Solicitor  St. 
John  wrote  a  letter  underhand  to  the 
committee  in  Hertfordshire  to  put 
them  to  the  sword, — ‘  a  villany  never 
to  be  forgotten  nor  forgiven  :  ’  but 
the  matter  rests  entirely  on  his  asser¬ 
tion  ;  and  his  credibility  may  be  tried, 
lie  alleges  that  Cromwell’s  men  also 
mutinied,  crying  they  will  have 
Cromwell,  or  they  will  not  stir ;  but 
so  very  different  a  course  was 
adopted  towards  them,  that  he  must 
be  sent  down,  and  they  have  their 


wills.  Though  Cromwell  had  pledged 
himself  for  their  obedience,  when  the 
other  party  argued  that  the  new  mo¬ 
del  would  fill  the  armies  with  dis¬ 
content  and  mutiny:  and  that  this 
wras  the  pretext  under  which  he  was 
sent  down  (Mem.  p.  31  etseq.).  Now 
the  Journals ,  and  they  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted,  afford  a  flat  contradiction  of 
this,  as  they  prove  that  he  was  sent 
down  on  a  very  different  service.  The 
testimony,  too,  in  letters  from  persons 
of  credit  to  the  parliament,  was  that 
Essex’s  ‘  were  the  most  unruly,  and 
that  none  appeared  so  full  and  well- 
armed,  and  civil  as  Col.  Cromwell’s  ’ 
(Whitelocke,  p.  131).  This  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Rush.  vol.  vi.  pp.  16-18. 
For  text  generally  see  p.  7  el  seq. 
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designing  men.  In  talents  for  war  he  perhaps  equalled 
Cromwell ;  in  activity,  deep  policy,  and  ascendency  over 
the  minds  of  men  (which,  however,  Cromwell  vastly  pro¬ 
moted  by  his  situation  in  parliament),  he  was  far  inferior  ; 
and  therefore,  in  process  of  time,  descended  into  the 
nominal  commander,  while  the  real  power  centred  in 
his  inferior  officer.* 

The  parliament  has  been  accused  of  ingratitude  to 


*  Hollis,  wlio  makes  Hazelrig  a 
gross  coward  as  well  as  Cromwell, 
and  uses  the  most  rancorous  language 
regarding  others,  says  of  Fairfax, 

‘  for  a  commander-in-chief  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Fairfax  is  found  out ;  one,  as 
Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  said,  as  if  he 
had  been  hewed  out  of  the  block  for 
them,  fit  for  their  turns  to  do  what¬ 
ever  they  will  have  him,  without 
being  able  to  judge  whether  honour¬ 
able  or  honest’  (p.  34). 

The  same  writer  pronounces  the 
keeping  in  of  Cromwell  hocus-pocus ; 
and  Hume  says  that  the  Independ¬ 
ents,  though  the  minority,  prevailed 
by  art  and  cunning  over  the  Presby¬ 
terians  :  hut  the  first  should  have 
recollected  the  charge  all  along 
brought  against  the  parliament,  when 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  men,  and 
the  following  exposure  of  the  absurd 
charge  which  was  doubtless  composed 
under  his  auspices,  may  be  a  sufficient 
answer  both  to  him  and  Hume  on  the 
present  occasion.  ‘  We  must  suppose 
that  there  are  about  ten  Anabaptists 
now  in  parliament,  that  first  expelled 
the  major  and  better  part,  and  then 
overcame  the  major  and  better  part 
of  such  as  remain  behind :  then  by 
authority  of  parliament,  and  some  few 
other  Anabaptists  in  the  city,  they 
master  and  enslave  the  major  and 
better  part  also  by  force,  and  then  by 
some  tumults  raised,  they  drive  the 
king  and  all  his  popish,  prelatical, 
courtly,  and  military  adherents  from 
the  city :  then  they  impose  taxes 
upon  the  kingdom  for  the  maintain¬ 
ing  of  divers  armies,  and  hereby 
tyrannise  as  the  decemvirs  _  did  hi 
Home,  in  spite  of  the  king,  in  spite 


of  nobility,  in  spite  of  gentry,  in  spite 
of  commonalty,  in  spite  of  Papists, 
in  spite  of  their  own  armies;  and 
these  not  being  sufficiently  discon- 
sonant  to  reason  and  nature,  we 
must  suppose  that  these  ten  Anabap¬ 
tists  have  been  in  travail  with  this 
design  ahnost  forty  years:  before 
king  James  began  to  comply  with 
prelates  and  Papists,  and  before  pre¬ 
lates  and  Papists  began  to  conspire 
against  Protestants  under  the  name 
of  Puritans,  Anabaptists  were  con¬ 
sulting  in  close  junto  how  to  get 
themselves  chosen  of  parliament ; 
then  how  to  get  a  parliament  called ; 
then  how  to  preserve  that  parliament 
from  being  ever  dissolved ;  then  how 
to  effect  all  these  miracles  by  such 
means  as  none  but  themselves  should 
ever  be  able  to  comprehend.  Is  not 
this  a  rare  subject  for  our  great  wits 
at  court,  to  work  into  proclamations 
and  declarations  ?  It  is  reported  that 
the  Lord  Digby,  of  late,  being  at 
Mr.  Knightly’s  house  in  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  in  a  parlour  there,  whilst 
his  soldiers  were  busily  searching, 
and  plundering,  and  rifling  the  rooms, 
smote  his  hand  upon  the  table,  and 
swore  that  that  was  the  table  whereat 
all  those  civil  wars  had  been  plotted 
at  least  a  dozen  years  before.  It 
should  seem  that  Mr.  Pym  had 
sojourned  some  time  in  that  house, 
and  that  was  sufficient  for  an  infer¬ 
ence  that  the  nest  of  Anabaptists  had 
been  there  too,  and  that  nest  had 
studied  something  which  neither  our 
king’s  cabinet  counsellors,  nor  the 
juntos  of  Italy  or  Spain,  could  make 
defeasible  ’  ( English  Pope,  pp.  38, 39). 
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Proposi¬ 
tion  by  the 
two  Houses 
for  peace. 


Essex,  for  depriving  him  of  the  command ;  but  most  will 
be  of  opinion  that,  as  10,00(B.  a  year  out  of  the  seques¬ 
trated  lands  were  settled  upon  him  for  his  services,*  he 
was  rewarded  infinitely  beyond  his  merits. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn,  Charles  had  sent  two 
messages  for  peace  ;  but  as  in  these  he  would  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  two  Houses  to  be  the  parliament  of  England, 
they  were  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  serious 
mockery,  tending  to  render  the  breach  more  irrecon¬ 
cilable,  and  yet  satisfy  the  clamours  of  his  mongrel 
parliament  and  supporters,  with  an  appearance  of  desiring 
a  termination  to  hostilities,  as  well  as  excite,  by  such  a 
show  of  amity,  discontent  at  the  war  in  the  adherents  of 
the  opposite  party.  To  evince,  however,  that  they  also 
desired  peace,  the  two  Houses  sent  propositions  to  him  by 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh  and  Lord  Maynard,  from  the  Peers ; 
Lord  Wenman,  Mr.  Pierpoint,  Mr.  Hollis,  and  Mr.  White- 
locke,  from  the  Commons  ;  while  Lord  Maitland,  Sir 
Charles  Erskine,  and  Mr.  Bartlay,  attended  for  Scotland. 
The  treatment  which  the  commissioners,  who  obtained 
the  king’s  safe  conduct,  received  from  the  opposite  party 
was  such,  that  Lord  Maitland,  on  one  occasion,  turned 
pale,  imagining  that  they  should  all  have  their  throats 
cut ;  and  even  at  Oxford,  Hollis  disarmed  one  officer,  and 
Whitelocke  another,  for  abusing  their  servants  ;  while 
they  were  themselves  obliged  to  submit  to  the  most  op¬ 
probrious  language.f  Charles  himself,  however,  received 
them  more  graciously,  having  allowed  them  to  kiss  his 
hand ;  but  when  they  delivered  the  propositions,  and  in¬ 
formed  him  in  answer  to  his  questions  that  they  had  no 
powers  beyond  them,  he,  using  the  same  language  which 
he  had  done  at  the  treaty  of  Oxford,  told  them  that  a 
letter-carrier  might  have  performed  the  business  equally 
well.J  He,  however,  resorted  to  his  old  method  of 
seduction ;  and,  having  obtained  a  private  interview  with 


*  Whitelocke,  p.  121.  f  Ibid.  pp.  111-113.  %  Ibul  p.  114. 
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Hollis  and  Whitelocke,  was  so  far  successful,  that  they 
both  appear,  even  by  Whitelocke’s  account,  to  have  - 
endeavoured  to  procure  his  favour  at  the  expense  of  their 
duty  to  their  constituents  *  He  then,  having  prepared 
his  answer,  returned  it  to  the  commissioners  sealed,  and 
yet  without  an  address  ;  and  when  they  remonstrated 
against  this,  he  replied,  ‘  What  is  that  to  you,  who  are  but 
to  carry  what  I  send ;  and  if  I  will  send  you  the  song  of 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  you  must  carry  it.’  To 
which  they  only  said,  ‘  that  the  business  about  which  they 
came,  and  were  to  return  with  his  majesty  s  answer,  was 
of  somewhat  more  consequence  than  that  song.  His 
conduct  in  other  respects  was  no  less  haughty,  ‘  which 
was  wondered  at  in  a  business  especially  of  this  impor¬ 
tance,  and  where  the  disobliging  the  commissioners 
could  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  king.’  A  debate  arose 
amongst  the  commissioners  whether  they  could,  con¬ 
sistently  with  their  duty  to  parliament,  carry  a  letter 
without  an  address ;  but,  after  some  debate,  they  agreed 
that  this  punctilio  should  not  preclude  a  prospect  o 
peace  f  In  consequence  of  the  letter,  the  parliament 
sent  a  message  to  Prince  Rupert,  that  when  his  majesty 
should,  according  to  the  desire  expressed  in  his  letter, 
ask  a  safe  conduct  from  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  tor 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  it 
should  be  sent.  This  brought  matters  to  a  predicamen 
particularly  displeasing  to  Charles.  His  mongrel  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  even  his  ordinary  supporters  who  were  not  of 
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*  Whitelocke,  pp.  113,  114.  It  was 
certainly  contrary  to  their  duty  to  act 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
commissioners,  to  have  a  private  in¬ 
terview  with  the  king,  and  advise 
him  in  regard  to  propositions  that 
should  proceed  from  him.  White¬ 
locke  wrote  such  out  with  his  own 
hand,  though,  he  disguised  his  writing-, 
and  when  afterwards  this  was  made 
by  Lord  Savile  a  ground  of  charge, 
<  all  the  examinations,’  says  \\hite- 
locke,  ‘at  committees,  and  m  the 


use  of  Commons,  could  not  get  it 
,  of  us.’  He  indeed  informs  us, 
,t  there  was  no  breach  of  trust ; 
:ause  they  were  actuated  by  the 
it  of  motives— a  desire  of  peace ; 
t  men  are  not  to  be  trusted  m  their 
n  story  on  such  occasions  ;  and  ail 
ist admit  that  it  looked  ill.  White- 
ike’s  property  was,  fortunately,  all 
thin  the  parliamentary  quarters 
lar.  vol.  v.  p.  76  et  seq. ;  see  for 
;aty  generally,  p-  36  et  seq.). 

■j-  Whitelocke,  p.  llo- 
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the  select  junto,  whose  secret  counsels  he  so  greedily 
listened  to,  were  clamorous  for  peace,  and  as  even  his 
council  insisted  upon  his  acknowledging  the  two  Houses 
to  be  the  parliament  of  England,  he  was  obliged  to  com¬ 
ply.  He,  however,  satisfied  his  pride  by  an  entry  in  the 
register,  that  calling  them  was  not  acknowledging  them — 
a  quibble  which  strongly  savoured  of  the  casuistry  that 
distinguished  his  reign,  and  which  has  yet  found  an  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  historian  to  whom  we  have  so  often  alluded.* 
The  safe  conduct  was  granted  accordingly;  and  the 
monarch’s  instructions  to  his  commissioners  were,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  gain  the  Independents  on  the  one  hand,  by  a 
promise  of  protection  and  liberty  of  conscience  in  all 
things  indifferent,  and  a  farther  promise  of  great  rewards 
to  the  leading  men  :  on  the  other,  to  inflame  the  Presby¬ 
terians  with  the  idea  that  the  Independents  meant  the 
overthrow  of  kingly  government  and  the  ruin  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  that  consequently  their  best  chance  of  safety 
was  in  joining  with  him.  The  parliament  soon  perceived 
this  object,  and  took  measures  to  restrain  it,  as  well  as  to 
hasten  the  departure  of  the  two  commissioners  from  the 
metropolis,  the  instant  their  business  was  finished.'}’ 

An  arrangement  having  been  made  for  a  treaty,  which 
it  was  finally  resolved  should  be  held  at  Uxbridge,  as 
most  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  respective  parties, 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  both.  The  grand  points 
were,  the  militia  and  religion  ;  and  as  Charles  was  firmly 
resolved  not  to  concede  these,  and  knew  that  they  would 
not  be  renounced  by  the  opposite  party,  he  carried  on  his 
secret  designs  under  the  conviction  that  the  treaty  would 


*  Charles’s  own  letters  in  King's 
Cabinet  Opened ,  Rush.  vol.  v.  p.  942 
et  seq.  Hume  says,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  veiy  few  instances  from  which 
his  enemies  have  loaded  him  with 
the  imputation  of  insincerity.  But 
we  have  sufficiently  proved  that  his 
hypocrisy  and  perhdy  were  system¬ 
atic. 


t  Clarendon’s  State  Papers,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  180,  181  j  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  28 
et  seq.  ;  King's  Messages  for  Peace, 
July  4  and  September  8 ;  Rush, 
vol.  v.  pp.  687,  712,  as  to  other  mat¬ 
te1;3  ;  lb.  p.  481  et  seq.  ■  Cob.  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  lii.  pp.  274,  292,  299,  309 
et  seq.,  318-320. 
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be  abortive.  His  only  prospect  of  a  result  which  he 
would  have  deemed  worthy  of  his  consideration,  arose 
from  the  idea  he  entertained  of  a  destructive  dissension 
in  the  parliament,  that  would  restore  him  fully  to  his  for¬ 
mer  power.  As,  therefore,  there  was  a  third  important 
point,  the  breaking  off  of  the  Irish  cessation,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  war,  he  strained  every  nerve  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  insurgents,  on  condition  of  their  engaging 
to  send  him  large  supplies  of  men  to  subdue  the  people 
of  England.  He  therefore,  in  his  letters,  urges  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond  to  make  use  of  the  negotiation  as 
an  argument  to  induce  the  Irish  to  agree  to  his  terms, 
which  were  fully  as  liberal  as  he  durst  grant  at  present — 
a  rescinding  of  Poining’s  Act,  by  which  the  dependency 
of  that  kingdom  upon  the  parliament  was  secured — the 
full  toleration  of  their  religion,  &c. — to  which  he  added 
a  promise  of  recalling  all  the  penal  statutes  when  his 
affairs  in  England  were  settled.  But,  knowing  well  that 
Ormond  was  not  disposed  to  go  the  lengths  he  desired, 
he  granted  a  commission  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  Lord  Herbert,  who  had  been  created  earl 
of  Glamorgan,  to  go  much  farther,  and,  in  short,  purchased 
the  assistance  of  that  people  at  almost  any  price.  The 
queen  too,  who  had  a  second  time  gone  abroad  for  sup¬ 
plies,  carried  on  with  Irish  emissaries  separate  intrigues 
for  the  same  object.  The  success  of  Montrose  inspired 
him  with  great  hopes  from  that  quarter,  and  Henrietta, 
who  chiefly  corresponded  with  him  on  state  affairs,  and 
was  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  treaty,  lest  her  husband 
should  recede  from  his  former  grounds,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  militia,  declaring  that  she  would  not  live  in 
England  were  it  renounced,  and  alleging  that  she  abso¬ 
lutely  required  a  guard  for  her  own  safety — assured  him 
of  a  promise  from  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  to  transport  ten 
thousand  men  into  England.  Charles,  in  his  answers, 
comforts  her  with  professions  of  steadiness,  and  urges, 
that  as  he  saw  no  prospect  of  peace,  she  should  hasten  the 
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transporting  of  Lorraine’s  troops  by  Dutch  shipping.  With 
such  hopes  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Continent, 
accompanied  with  a  perfect  conviction,  that  whatever 
happened,  his  person  and  regal  dignity  would  be  safe,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  make  any  concession 
which  could  afford  a  rational  prospect  of  security.* 

The  first  point  seriously  debated,  regarded  the  militia  ; 
and  on  this  it  was  very  improbable  that  any  agreement 
should  ever  be  made.  The  parliament  proceeded  on  the 
principle  that  by  conceding  that  point,  it  had  no  longer 
security  for  the  salutary  laws  which  had  been  provided 
during  this  parliament,  or  even  for  the  personal  safety  of 
the  members ;  and  Whitelocke  even  combated  Hyde  upon 
the  constitutional  principle,  that  the  sword  was  by  law 
vested  in  the  monarch,  maintaining  that  the  law  had  not 
determined  where  it  was  lodged ;  but  that  it  depended 
equally  on  both  king  and  parliament.  Matters,  it  must 
be  confessed,  had  independently  of  the  present  struggle, 
which  superseded  ordinary  rules,  arrived  at  a  new  era. 
In  former  times,  a  standing  army  was  unknown :  the 
soldiers  were  the  people  that  were  bound  to  military  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  as  it  was  unlikely  that  these  should  turn  their 
swords  against  their  own  bosoms,  the  nomination  of  offi¬ 
cers  was  safely  entrusted  to  the  prince,  who  acted  as  their 
leader.  But  now  that  he  might  embody  dissolute  troops, 
which  depended  on  their  pay  for  subsistence,  and  appoint 
officers  fit  for  any  wickedness,  the  consequences  might  be 
deplorable.  This,  however,  Charles  had  not  left  as  a 
speculative  danger  :  his  government  had  brought  it  home 
to  the  breasts  of  his  subjects  in  characters  of  blood  ;  and, 
after  such  a  terrible  lesson,  the  restoring  of  that  power 
would  have  implied  the  most  monstrous  disregard  of  all 
sound  policy.  It  was  vain  to  argue  about  the  legal  right. 


*  Hush.  vol.  v.  p.  978  et  seq.)  Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  186- 

Carte’s  Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  80,  81 ;  Birch’s  Enquiry ;  King's  Cabinet 

Appendix  to  his  Life  of  Ormonde,  Opened ;  take  also  Digby’s. 
p.  5  et  seq.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  372,  387 ; 
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The  regal  power  is  entrusted  for  the  general  good ;  and 
when  a  monarch  violates  the  fundamental  principles  of 
that  constitution  which  he  is  appointed  and  sworn  to 
maintain,  he  necessarily  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  his  right, 
by  destroying  the  very  ground  on  which  it  was  founded. 

On  the  king’s  side  an  apparent  compromise,  that  the 
power  of  the  militia  should  be  vested  for  three  years,  in 
twenty  commissioners,  one-half  of  his  nomination,  the 
other  of  the  parliament’s,  and,  after  that,  return  to  him, 
was  proposed ;  but  it  was  evidently  meant  as  a  deception, 
such  as  could  not  escape  the  discernment  of  any  ordinary 
judgment.  The  commissioners  who  must  have  been 
nominated  under  this  arrangement  by  the  king,  would 
naturally  labour  to  appoint  officers  agreeable  to  him ;  and 
as  the  power  of  the  sword  returned  in  three  years  to 
the  king,  every  commander  who  expected  promotion,  or 
wished  to  continue  in  a  military  capacity,  would  despise 
the  parliamentary  commissioners,  and  sedulously  promote 
his  majesty’s  service.  But  the  ten  parliamentary  com¬ 
missioners  might  also  be  seduced,  particularly  as  the  royal 
vengeance  might  soon  overtake  an  inflexible  adherence  to 
principle  ;  while,  should  their  integrity  be  unshaken,  and 
a  difference  arise  between  them  and  those  for  the  king, 
who  was  to  be  umpire  between  them  P  If  the  parliament 
were  dissolved,  and  in  his  letters  to  the  queen  during  the 
treaty,  he  declares  that  he  would  not  forget  to  put  a  short 
period  to  it,  the  question  is  easily  answered.  If  it  con¬ 
tinued,  here  was  a  field  for  fresh  contention,  and  the  king, 
in  all  probability,  would  by  secret  practices  accomplish 
his  object.  The  army  would  thus  be  at  his  devotion ;  the 
policy  from  which  he  had  been  partly  obliged  to  recede 
would  be  resumed ;  the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  according 
even  to  the  designs  imputed  to  him  by  Clarendon,  would 
be  overthrown  ;*  and  then  the  popular  leaders  would  be 

*  If  Charles,  as  Clarendon  admits,  thought  that  he  had,  in  the  alleged 
passed  acts  before  the  commence-  want  of  freedom  in  the  Houses,  a 
ment  of  the  war,  merely  because  he  pretext  for  holding  them  as  having 
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exposed  defenceless  victims  of  arbitrary  power.  In  his 
past  conduct  men  had  an  earnest  of  the  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  parliament  proposed  that  the  militia 
should  be  conceded  to  it,  and  vested  in  commissioners 
either  for  three  years  after  the  first  establishment  of  peace, 
or  for  seven  years  certain  from  the  date  of  the  agreement, 
and  then  be  settled  by  bill.  This  was,  of  course,  refused 
by  the  king. 

In  regard  to  religion,  the  parliament  insisted  that  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  should  be  taken  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  and  even  by  Charles  himself ;  that  the 
bill  for  the  utter  abolition  of  episcopacy,  deans,  and  chap¬ 
ters,  should  be  passed  by  him,  and  the  lands  sequestrated 
for  other  uses  ;  that  the  directory  of  worship  which  had 
been  recommended  by  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  both  Houses,  should  be  ratified ;  and  that 
the  Presbyterian  church  government,  as  it  should  be  after¬ 
wards  fully  modified  by  parliament,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  assembly,  should  be  established.  Neither  Charles  nor 
his  advisers,  unless  perhaps  we  should  except  Hyde,  re¬ 
garded  the  form  of  church  government  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  civil  engine  ;  and,  as  this  was  fully  perceived  by 
the  opposite  party,*  his  proposals  to  limit  the  powers  of 

been  null  and  void  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  multo  mac/is  had  he  such  a  plea, 
when  calling  the  two  Houses  a  parlia¬ 
ment,  was  not  acknowledging  them. 

If  they  were  not  a  parliament  they 
had  no  power  to  treat;  ergo,  an 
agreement  with  them  being  a'  trans¬ 
action  with  usurpers,  who  had  no 
authority  to  act,  was  null.  Such, 
we  may  safely  infer  from  the  one 
case,  would  have  been  his  logic  in 
the  other. 

*  The  king’s  principles  have  al¬ 
ready  been  sufficiently  established, 
but  see  in  addition,  MSS.  Brit.  Mus. 

Ayscough,  4161,  a  letter  from  Charles 
to  the  queen,  October  17,  1646,  in 
which  he  justifies  himself  for  refus¬ 
ing  his  consent  to  the  Presbyterian 
government  entirely  on  the  principle 


of  policy ;  for  that  religion  was  not 
the  ground  of  dissension  on  either 
side :  that  so  great  a  power  of  the 
crown  once  given  away  could  not  be 
recovered;  and  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  a  religion  which  justified 
rebellion.  No.  87  is  another  to  the 
same  effect,  with  this  addition,  that 
he  considered  the  episcopal  govern¬ 
ment  of  more  importance  to  his 
authority  than  even  the  militia.  (See 
also  No.  88,  and  Clar.  State  Papers, 
vol.  ii.  p.  207  et  seq.)  With  regard 
to  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  con¬ 
scientious  adherence  to  episcopacy, 
see  Baillie’s  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  224 
et  seq.  ‘  No  oaths,’  says  he,  ‘  did 
ever  persuade  me  that  episcopacy  was 
ever  adhered  to  on  any  conscience,’ 
&c. 
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the  prelates,  by  preventing  them  from  exercising  any  act  chap. 
of  jurisdiction  or  ordination,  without  the  consent  and  .  IL 


At  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  Dr. 
Stewart,  on  the  king’s  part,  spoke 
very  learnedly  against  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  government,  maintaining  that 
episcopacy  was  jure  divino  ;  and  Mr. 
Henderson  and  Mr.  Marshall  as 
stoutly  argued  that  the  Presbyterian 
was  jure  divino,  when  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  spoke  to  this  effect :  ‘  My 
lords,  here  is  much  said  concerning 
church  government  in  the  general : 
the  reverend  doctors  on  the  king’s 
part  affirm  that  episcopacy  is  jure 
divino  ;  the  reverend  ministers  of  the 
other  part  affirm  that  presbytery  is 
jure  divino  :  for  my  part,  I  think  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  nor 
any  government  whatsoever,  is  jure 
divino,  and  I  desire  we  may  leave 
this  argument,  and  proceed  to  debate 
upon  the  particular  proposals.’ — - 
‘  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  of  the 
same  judgment,  and  many  of  the 
commissioners  besides  were  willing  to 
pass  this  over,  and  to  come  to  parti¬ 
culars  ’  (Whiteloclce,  p.  128).  The 
feelings  of  the  mongrel  parliament 
are  evident  from  their  desire  to 
renew  the  treaty  against  the  royal 
wish,  &c.  (See  also  in  regard  to  the 
council,  Clar.  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  47-92 
et  seq.,  80-128  et  seq.,  89-175,  176 ; 
see  also  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  224 
et  seq.)  The  whole  of  Mr.  Hume’s 
statements  on  this  head  are  therefore 
erroneous.  He  alleges  that  Charles 
was  actuated  by  conscience  ;  though, 
in  a  note  at  the  end  of  vol.  vi.,  he  is 
obliged  to  confess,  that  a  letter  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  MAuly  proves  that  he 
was  actuated  by  policy,  but  then  it 
was  sound  policy,  though,  he  says, 
partly  grounded  on  principle.  His 
text  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  un¬ 
fortunate  piety  of  Charles;  but  here 
a  high  tribute  must  be  paid  to  his 
good  sense  for  being  guided  by  poli¬ 
tical  motives.  Was  it  good  sense  to 
kiudle  dissension  in  three  kingdoms, 
by  his  silly,  arbitrary,  and  intolerant 
innovations  ? 

‘  It  is  remarkable,’  says  Mr.  Hume, 


in  relation  to  the  petition  from  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  London  against  episcopacy,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  ‘  that, 
among  the  many  ecclesiastical  abuses 
there  complained  of,  an  allowance 
given  by  the  licensers  of  books,  to 
publish  a  translation  of  Ovid’s  Art  of 
Love,  is  not  forgotten  by  these  rustic 
censors.’  *  The  argument  of  Lord 
Digby  against  the  petition  was,  that 
the  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  reformed;  but  that 
the  existence  of  such  evils  was  not 
a  reason  for  overturning  that  species 
of  government  itself.  If,  however, 
the  ecclesiastical  government  was  to 
be  regarded,  as  it  undoubtedly  ought 
to  have  been,  as  a  mere  political  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  support  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  purity,,  was  it  at 
all  extraordinary  that  men  who  had 
suffered  so  much  by  its  having  been 
perverted  into  an  engine  of  arbitrary 
power  in  church  and  state,  and  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  monarch  was  still  in¬ 
clined  to  use  it  as  such,  should  have 
desired  a  different  establishment, 
such  as  they  beheld  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  from  which  they  appre¬ 
hended  no  bad  consequences  ?  But 
what  is  all  this,  it  may  be  asked,  to 
their  rage  against  a  translation  of 
Ovid’s  Art  of  Love  F  Now,  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
that  age,  must  allow  that  many  of 
them  were  abominably  licentious; 
and  we  may  well  believe  that  this 
translation  of  Ovid’s  Fits  of  Ljove, 
which  I  conceive  comprehended  the 
amours,  which  are  the  worst,  as  well 
as  the  art  of  love,  would  not  have 
been  selected  as  an  example  of  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press,  had  it  not 
been  amongst  the  most  detestable. 
Every  scholar  must  grant,  that,  in 
the  original,  they  are  so  profligate, 
that  were  a  poet  in  our  times  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  such  a  vein,  he  would  most 
properly  be  deemed  a  very  fit  subject 
for  the  pillory.  Mr.  Hume  himself 
elsewhere  says  that  ( Ovid  is  almost 
as  licentious  in  his  style  as  Lord 
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counsel  of  the  presbyters  who  should  be  chosen  by  the 
clergy  of  each  diocese,  out  of  the  learnedest  and  gravest 
ministers  of  that  diocese  ;  by  obliging  the  bishops  to 
reside  in  their  dioceses,  and  preach  every  Sunday ;  by 
prohibiting  them  from  ordaining  ministers  without  the 
approbation  and  consent  of  the  majority  of  presbyters  ; 
by  allowing  a  competent  provision  out  of  the  impro¬ 
priations  to  such  vicarages  as  belonged  to  bishops,  deans, 
and  chapters,  besides  raising  100,000/.  out  of  their  es¬ 
tates,  towards  discharging  the  public  debts,  &c. — were 
regarded  as  a  cunning  device  to  retain  that  species  of 
government,  that,  in  imitation  of  his  father’s  conduct  in 
Scotland,  and  according  to  the  principles  manifested  by 
himself,  he  might,  on  the  first  opportunity,  restore  the 
spiritual  tyranny  which  had  so  ground  his  kingdoms.* 
Had  the  points  regarding  the  militia,  religion,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  been  conceded,  the  other  points  insisted  on  by  the 
parliament,  which  regarded  the  punishment  of  delin¬ 
quents,  and  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  wards,  might 
easily  have  been  settled.  But,  as  no  point  was  yielded, 
the  treaty  was  broken  off.  In  the  exceptions  from  pardon 
were  specially  included  forty  of  his  English  adherents, 


Rochester  (Essay  on  the  Rise  of  Arts 
and  Sciences) ;  and  of  Rochester  he 
justly  remarks  in  another  place,  that 
1  his  veryname  is  offensive  to  our  ears  ’ 
(Hist.).  But,  it  may  he  said,  what  is 
all  this  to  the  bishops  ?  Are  they 
responsible  for  all  profane  and  wicked 
productions  ?  Now,  mark  the  art  of 
Mr.  Hume.  Instead  of  representing 
a  matter  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  age  out  of  which  it  emerged, 
he  renders  it  ludicrous  by  narrating 
it  according  to  the  posture  of  affairs 
in  his  own  time.  No  man  could  be 
silly  enough  to  dream  of  implicating 
the  prelates  now  in  the  licentious 
productions  that  the  press  may  teem 
with.  But  what  was  the  situation 
of  things  then  F  Hume  talks  of  the 
censors  of  the  press  having  licensed  the 
works :  but  he  forgets  to  inform  his 
readers  that  the  prelates  were  them¬ 


selves  the  censors;  and  that,  while 
they  refused  a  license  even  to  such 
old  books  as  Fox’s  Martyrs,  Jewel’s 
Works,  nay,  to  the  Practice  of  Piety 
itself,  which  had  run  through  from 
thirty  to  forty  editions,  they  pam¬ 
pered  the  gross  taste  of  certain 
classes,  by  licensing  the  abominable 
productions  alluded  to.  Was  not 
this  shameful  p  •  Had  these  works 
stolen  surreptitiously  into  the  world, 
and  the  prelates  merely  been  accused 
of  want  of  vigilance,  an  apology  for 
them  must  have  been  readily  received 
by  every  liberal  mind ;  but  the  very 
act  of  licensing  such  productions, 
justly  brought  odium  on  them  ;  and 
we  must  therefore  allow  that  the 
citizens  were  right  in  complaining  of 
this  amongst  other  branches  of  their 
misconduct. 

*  Baillie’s  Let.  p.  253. 
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and  nineteen  of  his  Scottish,  with  all  such  of  the  latter 
kingdom  as  had  concurred  in  the  votes  at  Oxford  against 
that  country,  or  been  concerned  in  the  late  rebellions 
there.  In  addition  to  this,  they  insisted  that  all  judges, 
lawyers,  bishops,  &c.,  Avho  had  deserted  the  parliament, 
should  be  rendered  for  ever  incapable  of  exercising  their 
functions,  and  a  third  part  of  their  estates  be  forfeited  to 
the  public  for  payment  of  the  national  debts  :  while  a 
tenth  part  of  those  of  all  other  delinquents,  whose  pro¬ 
perty  exceeded  200/.  in  value,  or  if  soldiers,  100/.,  should 
likewise  be  forfeited. 

The  treaty,  after  twenty  days — the  time  limited — was 
broken  off  by  the  parliament ;  and  just  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term,  Charles  writes  to  his  consort,  that 
she  needed  not  doubt  of  the  issue  of  the  treaty  ;  ‘  for  my 
commissioners,’  says  he,  ‘  are  so  well  chosen,  though  I 
say  it,  that  they  will  neither  be  threatened  nor  disputed 
from  the  grounds  I  have  given  them,  which ,  upon  my 
word ,  is  according  to  the  little  note  thou  rememberest ;  and 
in  this  not  only  their  obedience  but  their  judgments 
concur.’  When  the  treaty  was  ended,  he  desires  her  to 
promise  in  his  name  a  repeal  of  all  the  penal  statutes 
against  Catholics,  in  order  to  obtain  assistance  from 
abroad;  and  in  another  letter  he  writes  thus  of  his 
mongrel  parliament,  which  he  prorogued  :  ‘  What  I  told 
thee  last  week  concerning  a  good  parting  with  our  Lords 
and  Commons  here,  was  on  Monday  handsomely  per¬ 
formed.  Now ,  if  I  do  anything  unhandsome  or  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  myself  or  friends ,  in  order  to  a  treaty ,  it 
will  be  merely  my  own  fault;  for  I  confess,  when  I  wrote 
thee  last  I  was  in  fear  to  have  been  pressed  to  make  some 
overtures  to  renew  the  treaty  {knowing  there  were  great 
labourings  to  that  purpose),  but  I  now  promise  thee  that  if 
it  be  renewed  {which  I  believe  it  will  not  without  some 
eminent  good  success  on  my  side),  it  shall  be  to  my  honour 
and  advantage,  I  being  now  freed  from  the  place  of  base 
and  mutinous  motions  {that  is  to  say,  our  mongrel  parlia- 
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chap,  merit  here),  as  of  the  chief  causers ,  for  whom  I  may 

. _ f _ ,  justly  expect  to  be  chidden  by  thee  for  having  suffered 

thee  to  be  vexed  by  them,  Wilmot  being  already  there, 
Percy  on  his  way,  and  Sussex  within  few  days  taking  his 
journey  to  thee  ;  but  I  know  thou  carest  not  for  a  little 
trouble  to  free  me  from  inconveniences  ;  yet  I  must  tell 
thee,  that  if  I  knew  not  the  steadiness  of  thy  love  to  me, 
I  might  reasonably  apprehend  that  their  repair  to  thee 
would  rather  prove  a  perfect  change  than  an  end  of  their 
villanies.’*  Thus  the  very  individuals  whom  the  par¬ 
liament  proposed  to  punish,  and  on  whose  account  Charles 
affected  to  be  influenced  against  the  treaty,  only  incurred 
his  resentment  by  urging  him  to  accommodation. 

Execution  During  this  treaty  Laud  was,  after  a  long  trial,  con¬ 
demned  by  ordinance  to  lose  his  head,  and  suffered  on 
Tower  Hill.  The  sentence  was  so  far  mitigated,  that  he 
was  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  will,  and 
his  body  was  allowed  burial.  He  had  for  long  been 
allowed  to  lie  forgotten ;  but  the  Scots,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  particularly  Prynne,  re¬ 
newed  the  prosecution  after  their  second  entrance  into 
England.  The  miseries  they  had  endured  inspired  them 
Avith  resentment.  The  obstinacy  of  the  king,  and  the 
impudent  productions  of  the  ex-bishop  of  Eoss  made 
them  long  for  an  example.  The  character  and  delin¬ 
quencies  of  this  archbishop  have  been  sufficiently  de¬ 
picted  ;  and  the  argument  in  Strafford’s  case  applies  to 
his ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  be 
brought  to  the  block  by  a  sect  that  was  fired  with  all  his 
intolerance.  He  died  firmly  ;  yet,  by  alleging  that  he 
had  always  been  a  friend  to  parliaments,  he  tarnished  the 


*  For  an  account  of  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge  and  relative  matter,  see 
Itush.  vol.  v.  chap.  xix.  p.  841  et  seq. ; 
Clar.  vol.  v.  pp.  28  et  seq.,  36  et  seq .; 
State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  186 ;  White- 
loclce,  p.  125  et  seq. ;  Appendix  to 
Evelyn’s  Mem.  p.  82  et  seq.  By  the 
way,  the  ignorance  of  some  editors  is 


exemplified  here.  The  editor,  not 
knowing  that,  according  to  the  style 
of  that  age,  the  year  began  on  March 
25th,  places  these  documents  anterior 
to  the  transactions  of  summer  1644, 
because  they  are  dated  in  January 
and  February  3, 1644  (Appendix  to 
Carte’s  Ormonde,  p.  5  et  seq.). 
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character  of  his  last  moments  by  such  a  display  of  the 
insincerity  which  had  distinguished  him  through  life.* 


*  Hume’s  note  at  the  end  of  yol. 
vii.  upon  the  death  of  Laud,  is  as 
uncandid  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
In  the  face  of  all  evidence,  even 
Laud’s  own,  and  the  strongest  facts, 
he  asserts,  without  pretending  to  sup¬ 
port  his  assertion  by  any  authority, 
that  Laud  only  suspended  ministers 
for  nonconformity,  who  ‘  accepted  of 
benefices,  yet  refused  to  observe  the 
ceremonies  which  they  previously 
knew  to  be  enjoined  by  law.  He 
never  refused  them  separate  places 
of  worship,  because  they  themselves 
would  have  esteemed  it  impious  to 
demand  them,  and  no  less  impious  to 
allow  them.’  After  this  he  might 
assert  anything;  and  the  flagranc.y 
of  the  assertion  must  absolutely  as¬ 
tonish  any  one  who  reads  even  the 
52nd  chapter  of  his  own  history. 


By  the  way,  Laud  in  his  prayer, 
after  denying  that  he  was  guilty  of 
treason,  says,  ‘  but  otherwise  my  sins 
are  very  great.’  Now,  might  not 
Mr.  Hume  have  made  the  same  infer¬ 
ence  from  this,  which  every  Christian 
will  allow  to  have  been  becoming, 
that  he  did  from  the  passage  in 
Cromwell’s  letter?  (Rush.  vol.  v. 
p.  817  et  seq.  See  Prynne’s  account 
of  his  trial ;  Laud’s  Own  Troubles, 
andHeylin’s  Life  ofhim;  Whitelocke, 
p.  75  et  seq. ;  -Clar.  vol.  iv.  p.  572  et 
seq.}  Por  an  account  of  Maxwell, 
ex-bishop  of  Ross’s  writings,  and  the 
rage  which  these  and  Charles’s  de¬ 
clarations  excited  against  the  epis¬ 
copal  divines,  see  Baillie’s  Let.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  39,  40,  52. 
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STATE  OE  THE  RESPECTIVE  ARMIES,  ETC.  —  BATTLE  OE  NASEBY _ 

CAPTURE  AND  PUBLICATION  OE  LETTERS  FOUND  IN  THE  KING’S 

CABINET— FARTHER  SUCCESSES  OF  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  TROOPS - 

FALL  OF  BRISTOL - RETREAT  OF  THE  KING  TO  OXFORD - MOTIONS 

OF  THE  SCOTS  -  ACTIONS  OF  MONTROSE,  AND  HIS  DEFEAT  AT 

PHILIPHAUGH - TRANSACTIONS  OF  GLAMORGAN - INTRIGUES  OF 

THE  KING - ADVANCE  OF  FAIRFAX  TO  OXFORD,  AND  FLIGHT  OF 

CHARLES  TO  THE  SCOTTISH  ARMY  BEFORE  NEWARK - TERMINATION 

OF  THE  AVAR - FRUITLESS  NEGOTIATION - THE  KING  DELIVERED 

UP  BY  THE  SCOTS. 

The  three  parliamentary  armies  having  been,  by  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  parliament,  ordered  to  be  reduced  to  one,  the 
soldiers  that  had  been  under  Esses  mutinied,  and  eight 
troops,  commanded  by  Colonel  Dalbier,  kept  for  some 
time  at  such  a  suspicious  distance,  that  it  was  expected 
they  would  join  the  king  ;*  but  the  soldier-like,  masterly 
address  of  Skippon,  with  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  whole  military,  soon  brought  the  great 
body  to  order ;  and  Dalbier  also  joined  them.f  All 
laxity  of  discipline  was  now  dismissed,  and  throughout 
the  whole  ranks  was  kindled  an  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
as  it  involved  both  civil  and  religious  rights.  Fairfax 
having  been  sent  down  to  join  them,  determined  to  waste 
no  time  in  inactivity.  Cromwell  had  come  to  Windsor, 


Hush,  vol.  vi.  p.  IB.  If  ever 
any  letter  was,  as  Ilollis  asserts, 
written  by  St.  John  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  Hertfordshire,  to  fall  upon 
any  of  the  troops,  it  probably  re¬ 
garded  those  which  were  alone  sus¬ 
pected  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  was  to  he  done  under  such 
circumstances.  Was  it  a  time  to  talk 
of  the  ordinary  process  of  law,  which 


Hollis  argues  for,  when  their  con¬ 
duct  evinced  a  disposition  to  join  the 
adverse  party  ? 

t  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  16  et  seq.  ■ 
Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  ii.  put  this  in  a  very 
clear  light ;  see  particularly  vol  ii 
pp.  234  et  seq.,  260,  265  et  seq.,  267 
et  seq.,  Sup.  pp.  271, 279  et  seq.  further 
monstrous  tyranny  of  the  Scots. 
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witli  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking  leave  of  the  general,  on 
laying  down  his  command,  according  to  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  when  the  dispensation  from  parliament  arrived, 
with  orders  to  him  to  march  on  a  particular  service.* 
The  enemies  of  the  new  model  cried  out  against  it, 
predicting  nothing  but  ruin  from  commanders  devoid  of 
experience  ;  and  Charles  himself  indulged  in  unworthy 
‘  remarks  on  the  parliament’s  new  Brutish  general.’ f 
In  the  West,  the  king  had  possession  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  country.  All  Cornwall  was  in  his  power ;  and,  in 
Devonshire,  Plymouth  was  the  only  town  garrisoned  by 
the  parliament.  In  Somerset,  Taunton,  the  only  town  of 
that  county,  and  indeed  the  only  walled  town  in  that 
quarter  garrisoned  there  by  the  parliament,  was  closely 
besieged  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  and  in  great  distress  ; 
the  excellent  conduct  of  Blake  having  alone  preserved  it. 
In  Dorset,  the  parliament  still  held  Poole,  Lyme,  and 
Weymouth ;  but  the  king,  also,  had  possession  of  other 
places.  In  Wilts,  Hants,  Oxford,  and  Bucks,  the  places 
of  strength  were  chiefly  in  possession  of  the  king.  In 
the  midland  counties,  as  Hereford,  Worcester,  Salop, 
Stafford,  Chester,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham,  the 
majority  of  the  forts  were  also  occupied  by  him.  War¬ 
wick  and  Northampton  were  chiefly  garrisoned  by  the 
parliament  forces  ;  but  the  whole  of  Wales,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Pembroke  town  and  castle,  in  South  Wales, 
and  Montgomery  Castle,  in  North  Wales,  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  king.  Beyond  the  Trent,  he  still  held  some 
places  ;  but  the  country  in  general  was  subjected  to  the 


parliament.  $  _  . 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  Fairfax  him¬ 
self  proposed  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Taunton  ;  but,  as 
the  king’s  army  became  formidable  in  the  midland  coun¬ 
ties,  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms  ordered  the  general 


*  Rush.  vol.  vii.  pp.23, 24;  White- 
locke,  p.  141. 

f  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  ii.  pp.  260-265, 
267  et  seq.,  270-274  et  seq.,  276,  288; 


Kincfs  Cabinet  Opened ;  Whitelocke, 

p.  140. 

J  Rusk.  vol.  vi.  p-  18  et  seq. 
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to  send  a  detachment  only  to  the  relief  of  that  place,  and 
himself  besiege  Oxford,  as  well  as  watch  the  royal  mo¬ 
tions.  He  therefore  despatched  between  4000  and  5000 
men  to  Taunton  ;  and,  having  deceived  the  enemy  by  his 
countermarches,  so  that  the  besiegers  imagined  his  whole 
force  was  directed  against  them,  he  proceeded  back 
towards  Oxford.  But  Goring,  having  been  sent  by  the 
king  with  3000  to  join  with  Grenville,  Hopton,  and 
Berkeley,  their  united  forces  being  about  10,000,  to  renew 
the  siege  of  Taunton,  cooped  up  in  the  town  the  forces 
sent  by  Fairfax  to  its  relief.  By  occupying  the  situation 
about  Oxford,  Fairfax  was  in  a  posture  to  intercept  the 
king  if  he  attempted  to  march  to  the  south  or  south-west, 
while  the  Scottish  army,  nominally  21,000,  yet  scarcely 
16,000,  was  ordered  south,  to  be  joined  with  all  the  forces 
in  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  Lincolnshire,  besides  2500  horse  and  dragoons,  under 
Colonel  Yermuden,  whom,  as  the  Scots  were  deficient 
in  horse,  Fairfax  sent  to  join  them.  But  this  promising 
state  of  things  was  disappointed  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Scottish  army,  which,  chagrined  at  the  new  model,  and 
probably  reposing  small  confidence  in  a  military  body  in 
which  one  really  old  soldier  alone,  Skippon,  remained, 
retreated  into  Westmoreland,  and  thus  changed  the  nature 
of  the  campaign.  At  the  outset,  the  new-modelled  army 
met  with  some  slight  repulses,  which  raised  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  their  enemies,  as  they  excited  the  melancholy 
forebodings  of  false  friends,  who  declared  4  the  huge  im¬ 
prudence  ’  of  the  arrangement  to  be  now  fully  exemplified. 
Charles  had  taken  by  storm  Leicester,  which  his  troops 
plundered  and  sacked  with  every  species  of  inhumanity  ;* 


*  ‘  The  king  is  turning  head,  south¬ 
ward.’  ‘  He  took  Leicester  by  storm, 
and  much  rapine  and  ravishing  of 
women  was  committed  there,  which 
was  in  my  judgment  the  last  and 
most  immediate  cause  of  God’s  ven¬ 
geance  on  that  army  ’  (Baillie’s  Let. 


vol.  ii.  p.  286).  ‘  They  killed  divers 

who  prayed  for  quarter,  and  put  di¬ 
vers  women  to  the  sword,  and  other 
women  and  children  they  turned 
naked  into  the  street,  and  many  they 
ravished.’  ‘That  they  hanged  Mr. 
Hymer,our  sawyer,  in  cold  blood ;  and 
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and  the  state  of  the  parliamentary  affairs  appeared  to  be-  chap. 
come  critical.  Their  forces  were,  therefore,  ordered  to  nL  ... 
concentrate,  and  Cromwell  was,  at  the  express  desire  of 
Fan-fax,  nominated  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse.  The 
parliamentary  general,  having  left  Oxford,  closely  followed 
the  king  and  beat  up  his  quarters,  determined,  if  possible, 
to  bring  his  majesty  to  an  immediate  engagement. 

Charles,  who  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  saw  that  his 
army  would  be  exposed  if  he  attempted  to  retreat,  re¬ 
solved  to  offer  the  engagement,  which  could  not  safely  be 
avoided.  Both  armies,  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naseby,  immediately  formed  their  plans  for  battle.  Skip- 
pon  drew  that  for  Fairfax,  and  Cromwell  joined  him  late 
in  the  evening.  The  active  disposition  of  themew  general 
not  allowing  him  to  rest  on  such  an  important  occasion, 
led  him  into  a  whimsical  adventure.  Biding  about  in  the 
night  to  reconnoitre,  he,  absorbed  in  deep  reflection,  had 
passed  the  lines,  and  on  his  return  was  threatened  by  the 
sentinel,  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  with  being  shot 
through  the  head.* 

The  following  was  the  arrangement  on  the  royal  side  :  Battle  of 

o  C-J  m  #  Nasebv 

The  centre  was  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  the  June  u; 
right  wing,  consisting  of  cavalry,  by  the  Princes  Bupert  1645- 
and  Maurice  ;  the  left,  also  of  cavalry,  by  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale.  The  right  hand  reserve  was  commanded  by 
the  Earl  of  Lindsay  and  Sir  Jacob,  now  created  Lord, 

Astley ;  the  left  by  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  and  Sir  George 
Lisle.  The  parliament’s  army  stood  thus  :  the  main  body 
was  commanded  by  Fairfax  and  Skippon  ;  the  right  wing, 
consisting  of  six  regiments  of  horse,  was  led  by  Crorn- 


at  Wighton  they  murdered  Mrs. 
Barlows,  a  minister’s  wife,  and 
children  ’  (Wental,  p.  149).  .  See 
about  their  plundering,  &c.,  Baillie  s 
Let.  vol.  ii.  pp.  298, 299, 319-322.  ‘  No 
wouder  that  they  were  hated  and 
despised’  (Ibid.).  Of  Cromwell’s 
army  Clarendon  says,  ‘Sure  there 
never  was  any  such  body  of  men  so 


without  rapine,  swearing,  drinking, 
or  any  other  debauchery  ’  (Life,  vol. 
i.  p.  360).  See  about  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  Ibid,  et  seq.;  about  the  Cava¬ 
liers,  p.  336  et  seq.  . 

*  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  27  et  seq. ; 
AVhitelocke,  p.  141  et  seq.  ;  Clar. 
vol.  v.  p.  174  et  seq. ;  Baillie’s  Let. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  276-286. 
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well ;  the  left  wing,  composed  of  five  regiments  of  horse, 
and  a  division  of  200  horse  of  the  association,  to  secure 
the  left  flank,  was,  at  the  particular  request  of  Cromwell, 
committed  to  Colonel  Ireton,  who,  for  that  purpose,  was 
made  commissary-general  of  horse.  The  reserves  were 
brought  up  by  Rainsborough,  Hammond,  and  Pride.  The 
two  armies  were  about  equal  in  number,  and  the  scene  of 
action  was  a  large  fallow  field,  about  a  mile  broad,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  Naseby.  The  field  was  wholly 
occupied  with  the  respective  armies.  Fairfax  had  taken 
up  his  position  on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  having  sent 
down  a  forlorn  hope  of  300,  who  were  instructed  to 
retreat  when  hard  pressed.  On  the  right  wing  of  the 
king’s  army,  'Rupert  charged  most  furiously  ;  and,  though 
Ireton  received  him  with  great  spirit,  the  prince  ultimately 
bore  down  that  wing,  a  circumstance  imputed  by  the  ad¬ 
verse  party  to  a  disorder  occasioned  by  pits  and  ditches 
which  had  not  been  observed.  Ireton’s  own  horse  was 
killed  under  him,  one  spear  run  through  his  leg,  another 
into  liis  face,  and,  in  this  condition,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  from  whom  he  only  escaped  during  their 
subsequent  rout.  Rupert  pushed  on  till  he  came  to  the 
baggage,  which  he  commanded  to  surrender  ;  but  the 
forces  stationed  to  guard  it,  being  well  prepared,  returned 
the  summons  with  a  brisk  fire,  and  kept  him  engaged  till 
the  royal  forces  were  thrown  into  confusion  in  other  parts 
of  the  field.  In  the  right  wing  of  the  parliamentary 
forces,  Cromwell,  after  a  desperate  resistance  by  the  royal 
troops,  which  conducted  themselves  to  admiration,  com¬ 
pletely  routed  that  wing ;  but,  instead  of  following  the 
course  pursued  by  Rupert,  he  sent  a  small  part  of  his 
force  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  forming,  and  wheeled 
back  to  the  charge  of  the  main  body.  In  the  centre, 
success  appeared  at  first  to  incline  to  the  king’s  side,  the 
parliamentary  troops  having  been  obliged  to  retreat  upon 
the  reserve,  but  rallying,  they  made  another  most  desperate 
charge,  and  threw  the  king’s  foot  into  confusion,  with  the 
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exception  of  one  Tertia,  which  stood  two  attacks  immov-  chap. 
able  as  a  rock.  Fairfax  then  commanded  Captain  D’Oiley,  — 
of  his  lifeguard,  to  attack  that  body  in  rear,  while  himself 
charged  it  in  front,  that  they  might  meet  in  the  middle, 
and  the  movement  was  accompanied  with  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  with  his  own  hand  he  killed  the  ensign  who 
carried  the  royal  colours.  A  trooper  of  D’Oiley ’s  having 
seized  the  colours,  boasted  that  himself  had  performed 
this  meritorious  act ;  but,  when  D’Oiley  reprimanded  him 
for  arrogating  the  credit  of  the  general’s  exploit,  Fairfax 
cried  out,  4  Let  him  take  that  honour,  I  have  enough  be¬ 
side.’  Rupert  had  now  returned,  but  he  could  not  prevail 
on  his  troops  to  make  a  second  charge,  and  a  body  of 
cavalry  alone  still  remained  undefeated.  Fairfax  delayed 
the  attack  upon  it  till  he  could  direct  against  it  the  flower 
of  his  foot  as  well  as  horse,  and  when  the  adverse  party 
saw  such  mighty  odds  brought  against  them,  they  fled 
from  the  field  in  spite  of  the  magnanimous  efforts  of  the 
kina-,  who  cried  out,  ‘  One  charge  more  and  we  recover 
the  day.’  His  conduct  this  day,  which,  in  spite  of  fortune, 
was  in  reality  the  most  glorious  of  his  life,  was  indeed 
worthy  of  a  prince,  and  was  generously  admired  by  his 
enemies.  The  victory  was  complete  ;  600  of  the  royal 
forces  were  killed,  and  4500,  amongst  whom  was  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  officers,  taken  prisoners  ;  8000  stands 
of  arms,  with  all  the  artillery,  bag  and  baggage,  and  the 
king’s  coach,  with  his  private  cabinet,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors. 

The  utmost  renown  was  this  day  gained  by  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  and  likewise  by  Skippon.  Fairfax  had 
lost  his  helmet  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement;  and 
D’Oiley,  regretting  to  see  so  valuable  a  life  exposed  in 
every  part  of  the  field  where  the  battle  raged  most, 
offered  him  his  own  helmet ;  but  the  general,  saying,  ‘  It 
is  well  enough,  Charles,’  declined  it,  and  without  this 
usual  protection  to  his  person,  performed  the  gallant  feat 
above  commemorated.  Skippon,  who  was  now  far  ad- 
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chap,  vanced  in  life,  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  side  at 

> — -  the  beginning  of  the  engagement ;  and  Fairfax,  perceiving 

his  condition,  advised  him  to  withdraw,  but  the  gallant 
veteran  swore  he  would  not  stir  so  long  as  a  man  remained, 
and  continued  at  his  post  till  the  end  of  the  battle.* 
tre”fs To  Charles  retreated  into  Wales,  having  happily  escaped 
Wales.  Sir  John  Gell,  who,  with  two  thousand  horse,  was  rapidly 
marching  up  to  join  the  parliamentary  army,  and  arrived 
on  the  day  after  the  battle.  A  messenger  was,  on  the 
following  day,  intercepted  by  the  parliament  from  Goring, 
who  said,  that  he  expected  to  finish  the  siege  of  Taunton 
within  a  certain  time,  when  he  would  be  in  a  condition 
to  join  his  majesty ;  and  it  has  been  thought,  that  had 
the  intelligence  reached  the  king  before  the  battle,  he 
would  have  declined  an  engagement.  But  as  he  could 
not  have  done  this  without  loss  in  the  meantime,  so  such 
information  would  probably  have  only  tended  to  ensure 
his  destruction ;  for  Goring  was  himself  deceived  by  his 
own  sanguine  hopes  in  regard  to  the  siege,  and  Gell,  with 
his  two  thousand  horse,  besides  others,  would  have  aug¬ 
mented  the  parliamentary  army.-j- 

The  correspondence  found  in  the  royal  cabinet  com- 


*  Sprigge,  p.  27 et  seq. ;  Hush.  vol.  vi. 
p.41  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  150  et  seq. ; 
Clar.  vol.  v.  p.  180  et  seq. ;  Append,  to 
Evelyn’s  Mem.  p.  92  et  seq.  ;  Ludlow, 
vol.  i.  p.  151  et  seq.  ;  Baillie’s  Let. 
yoI.  ii.  p.  286  et  seq. ;  Ellis’s  Col.  of 
Original  Let.  vol.  iii.  p.  305  et  seq. 

*  Sprigge,  p.  47 ;  Rush.  vol.  vi. 
p.  49  ;  Clar.  vol.  v.  pp.  135  et  seq., 
187  et  seq.  On  every  disaster  party- 
men  set  their  wits  to  work  to  prove 
that  the  battle  should  not  have  been 
fought,  or  ought  to  have  been  gained, 
and  that  the  course  pursued  after  it 
was  ruinous — though,  in  reality,  no 
other  could  have  been  prudently  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  none  could  have  been 
successful.  Such  is  the  conduct  of 
Clarendon  on  this  and  other  occa¬ 
sions.  Laing  says  that  Charles  should 
have  abandoned  all  garrisons,  and 


collected  the  troops,  and  that,  had  he 
done  so,  lie  might  have  still  kept  the 
field,  for  that  the  parliament  could 
not  have  occupied  the  garrisons 
without  dropping  active  operations. 
But  the  garrisons  did  not  all  lie  in 
one  quarter ;  and  by  delaying  his 
retreat .  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  the  king  would  have  ex¬ 
posed  his  shattered  army  to  inevi¬ 
table  destruction,  while  the  forces 
from  the  garrisons  would  have  been 
beaten  in  detail  before  they  could 
concentrate.  Besides,  new  levies  bv 
the  parliament  could  easily  have 
manned  the  garrisons  thus  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  country,  no  longer 
awed  by  them,  would  have  risen. 
Then  the  Scots  were  marching  south 
(Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  118). 
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pletely  proved  tlie  perfidious  assertions  of  the  king  in 
regard  to  his  negotiations  with  foreign  powers  for  supplies 
of  troops,  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  appeals  to  heaven, 
that  he  never  had  intended  it.  They  also  fully  establish 
the  insincerity  with  which  he  had  entered  into  treaty  with 
the  parliament,  and  expose  some  of  his  intentions  relative 
to  Ireland.  In  a  letter,  on  the  4th  August  of  this  year, 
to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  he  says  :  4  Though  I  could  have 
wished  that  paines  had  beene  spaired,  yet  I  will  neither 
deny  that  those  things  are  rnyne  wch  they  haue  sett  out  in 
my  name  (only  some  words  heere  and  there  mistaken, 
and  some  corn’as  misplaced,  but  not  much  materiall), 
nor  as  a  good  Protestant,  or  honest  man,  blush  for  any  of 
those  papers ;  indeed,  as  a  discreet  man,  I  will  not  justify 
my  selfe ;  and  yet  I  would  fain  know  him  who  would  be 
willing  that  the  freedom  of  all  his  priuat  letters  were 
publiquely  seene,  as  myne  have  now  beene ;  howsoum- 
ever,  so  that  one  clause  be  rightly  understood,  I  care  not 
much  though  the  rest  take  their  fortunes :  it  is  concern¬ 
ing  the  mungrill  parliament ;  the  trewth  is,  that  Sussex* 
factiouseness  at  that  time  put  me  somewhat  out  of 
patience,  wch  made  me  freely  vent  my  displeasure  against 
those  of  his  party  to  my  wyfe,  and  the  intention  of  that 
phrase  was,  that  his  faction  did  what  they  could  to  make 
it  come  to  that  by  theire  raising  and  fomenting  of  base 
propositions.’ f  This  quotation  has  been  introduced,  as  it 
sufficiently  disproves  the  statement  by  the  apologists  of 
Charles,  that  the  parliament  were  guilty  of  unfairness  in 
the  publication,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  false  colour 
to  the  king’s  policy.  The  copy  of  the  notes  abstracted  at 
the  trial  of  Strafford,  was  also  found  with  a  writing  in  the 
king’s  hand,  that  he  got  it  from  Digby.  J 


*  Lord  Savile,  lately  created  Earl 
of  Sussex. 

t  Append,  to  Evelyn’s  Mem. 

p.  101,  102. 

\  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  156  ;  Baillie’s 
Let .  vol.  ii.  p.  134,  145.  Mr.  Hume 


severely  censures  the  parliament  for 
publishing  these  letters,  and,  with¬ 
out  informing  us  that  he  was  in¬ 
debted  for  the  allusion  to  the  Key 
to  the  King's  Cabinet  Opened,  which 
was  published  soon  after  the  publica- 
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In  retreating  to  Wales,  Charles  appears  to  have  been 
actuated  by  sound  views.  Had  he  gone  to  the  west,  Crom¬ 
well  and  Fairfax  would  have  pursued  him  without  a 
moment’s  intermission  ;  and  as  all  his  forces,  united  with 
those  of  Goring,  could  not  have  coped  with  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  army,  while  the  Scottish  troops  were  at  last 
rapidly  marching  south,  his  hopes,  resting  entirely  on  his 
present  strength,  would  soon  have  been  terminated.  In 
Wales,  which  he  imagined  devoted  to  him,  he  expected 


tion  of  .the  Letters,  refers  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Athenians,  when  they 
intercepted  a  letter  from  Philip  to 
Olympias,  who,  says  he,  ‘  so  far  from 
being  moved  by  a  curiosity  of  pry¬ 
ing  into  the  secrets  of  that  relation, 
immediately  sent  the  letter  to  the 
queen  unopened.  Philip  was  not 
their  sovereign,  nor  were  they  inflamed 
with  that  violent  animosity  against 
him  which  attends  all  civil  commo¬ 
tions.’  Now,  the  conduct  of  the 
Athenians  was  certainly  no  rule  for 
the  English.  Assuredly  if  that  po¬ 
lite  people  conceived  that  the  letter 
related  to  domestic  affairs,  they  were 
bound  by  every  principle  of  honour 
to  transmit  it  unopened.  But  who 
will  venture  to  say,  that,  had  the 
safety  of  the  state  been,  on  probable 
grounds,  supposed  to  depend  on  that 
letter,  they  ought  not  to  have  opened 
it  ?  Suppose  that  at  the  time  this 
country  was  threatened  with  inva¬ 
sion  from  France,  Napoleon’s  letters 
to  his  wife  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  our  government,  and  that,  from 
previous  circumstances,  there  was 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  related 
to  that  very  intended  invasion — 
would  any  minister  have  been  justi¬ 
fied  in  sacrificing  the  public  safety  to 
a  punctilio  P  But  Napoleon  was  not 
our  native  sovereign  any  more  than 
Philip  was  that  of  Athens.  And 
mark  the  difference :  Charles  and  his 
consort  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  laws  of  their  country — 
laws  which  they  were  by  every  tie 
bound  to  protect,  and  unless  it  can 
be  maintained  that  any  treason,  or 


other  wickedness,  between  man  and 
wife,  ought,  from  their  relation,  to 
pass  without  scrutiny,  the  argument 
of  Mr.  Hume,  if  argument  it  can  be 
called,  must  be  regarded  as  worthy 
only  of  that  period  of  life  when 
everything  connected  with  the  an¬ 
cients  is  received  with  admiration. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  his  ob¬ 
servations  about  the  queen’s  late  de¬ 
parture  for  the  continent, 

Hume  alleges  (for  which  he  might 
plead  the  authority  of  Clarendon, 
vol.  v.  p.  186)  that  ‘they  chose,  no 
doubt,  such  of  them  as  they  thought 
could  reflect  dishonour  upon  him. 
Yet,  says  he,  upon  the  whole,  the 
letters  are  written  with  delicacy  and 
tenderness,  and  give  an  advantageous 
idea  both  of  the  king’s  genius  and 
morals.’  Really  it  is  deplorable  to 
meet  all  this ;  for  can  letters  which 
betray  perfidy,  and  rancorous  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  laws  he  had  so  so¬ 
lemnly  engaged  to  defend,  deserve 
such  a  character  ?  As  for  the  com¬ 
position,  it  is  as  vulgar  as  the  princi¬ 
ples  are  detestable.  But  the  author 
who  could  discover  poetic  beauty  in 
the  bombast  of  Montrose,  was  not 
likely  to  miss  excellence  in  the  royal 
letters.  The  only  point  Charles  re¬ 
gretted  was  that  about  the  mongrel 
parliament,  and  he  sends  some 
ciphers  to  Evelyn,  which,  he  alleges, 
were  the  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the 
queen,  explanatory  of  the  other, 
according  to  what  he  stated  in  the 
letter  given  in  the  text.  But  that 
letter  does  not  mend  the  matter,  and 
the  ciphers  are  unintelligible. 
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to  raise  another  army,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  ten  thou-  chap 
sand  Irish,  that  he  was  promised,  as  well  as  foreign  troops,  ■  nL 
and  could  more  easily  form  a  junction  with  Montrose,  on 
whose  great  success  he  so  confidently  relied.  The  Welsh, 
however,  dreading  that  their  assistance  to  him,  at  this 
juncture,  would  draw  the  whole  parliamentary  army  into 
the  country,  became  extremely  lukewarm  in  his  cause ; 
but  the  utter  overthrow  of  Montrose  in  Scotland  blasted 
all  his  prospects  from  that  quarter,  and  the  magnificent 
promises  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Irish,  proved 
equally  fallacious. 

A  fresh  dispensation  having  been  granted  to  Cromwell, 
he  continued  in  the  army.  Under  the  old  military 
system,  the  loss  of  Naseby  might  have  been  recovered, 
since,  under  pretext  of  refreshing  the  troops,  which 
the  Presbyterian  party  now  declared  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  time  to  recover  from  the  surprise  and  to  raise 
fresh  forces  would  have  been  allowed.  But  Fairfax  and  Proceed- 
Cromwell  were  not  the  men  to  give  a  day’s  respite ;  and  Fairfax 
the  success  at  JSTaseby  was  followed  up  without  inter- 
mission  by  fresh  actions.  Fairfax  having  sent  a  party  of  Naseby. 
three  thousand  under  Pointz  and  Eositer  to  attend  the 
king’s  motions  and  prevent  him  rallying,  marched  in¬ 
stantly  to  Leicester.  The  governor  refused  to  surrender ; 
and  he  determined  to  take  it  by  storm.  But  when  his 
purpose  was  perceived,  and  the  cannon  began  to  play,  the 
place  was  surrendered  on  terms.  Having  secured  this  town, 
where  he  found  fourteen  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  thirty 
colours,  two  thousand  stand  of  arms,  fifty  barrels  of  pow¬ 
der,  and  other  ammunition,  he  determined  immediately  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Taunton.  On  his  way  thither  he 
was  met  by  large  parties  of  clubmen — countrymen,  who, 
not  strongly  attached  to  either  party,  but  mainly  actuated 
by  a  desire  of  protecting  their  own  property,  had  been 
much  instigated  by  the  king’s  emissaries.  The  parliamen¬ 
tary  general,  who  knew  well  that,  though  this  body  of  men 
might  easily  be  dispersed  in  his  present  condition,  yet 
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that  on  any  disaster  they  might  knock  his  soldiers  on  the 
head,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  them,  and  resolved  at  all 
events  to  temporise,  by  yielding  to  some  of  their  demands, 
while  he  denied  others ;  and  he  thus  escaped  their  fury.* 
Goring  having  received  intelligence  of  Fairfax’s  ap¬ 
proach,  raised  the  siege  of  Taunton,  which  was  thus 
relieved  a  second  time,  and  retreated  towards  Langport 
and  Long  Sutton,  where  the  king  had  several  forts.  The 
ground  occupied  by  him  was  extremely  favourable  for 
defence,  and  as  he  was  supported  by  the  king’s  garrisons, 
an  attack  upon  him  became  hazardous.  Knowing  his 
situation,  he  had  sent  a  party  back  to  Taunton,  in  hopes 
to  take  the  town  by  surprise  ;  but  the  party  having  been 
met  by  Massey,  was  routed  with  considerable  loss.  Hav¬ 
ing  therefore  occupied  the  passes  on  the  river  Parrot, 
Goring  marched  to  Bridgewater,  but  Fairfax  out-man¬ 
oeuvred  him,  and  at  Langport  gave  him  a  signal  defeat. 
To  stop  the  pursuit  of  the  victors,  Goring’s  troops  fired 
Langport ;  but  the  adversaries  forced  their  way  through 
flaming  houses,  killed  300,  took  1400  prisoners,  amongst 
whom  were  several  officers  of  distinction,  and  1200 
horses,  many  of  which  had  been  deserted  by  their  riders  : 
300  standards  graced  the  conquest,  which  was  gained 
with  the  loss  of  less  than  100  men.  On  that  very 
day  Fairfax  marched  towards  Bridgewater,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  within  two  miles  of  the  town  :  there  he 
met  with  another  party  of  clubmen;  but,  after  some 
expostulation,  he  and  they  parted  on  good  terms. 
Bridgewater,  situated  in  a  valley  so  level  as  not  to 
afford  a  clod  which  might  give  an  advantage  in  assail¬ 
ing  it,  was  strongly  as  well  as  regularly  fortified.  The 
moat,  which  was  in  almost  every  part  filled  each  tide  to 
the  brim,  was  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  proportionally 
deep.  The  lines  occupied  a  small  compass  of  ground, 
and  were  manned  with  eighteen  hundred  soldiery ;  a 

*  Rush.  Yol.  vi.  p.  50  ct  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  152. 
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large  supply  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  other  neces¬ 
saries,  promised  to  enable  them  to  stand  a  long  siege. 
The  parliamentary  army  was,  therefore,  in  a  dilemma. 
If  it  left  this  town,  the  consequences  might  be  serious  ;  if 
it  sat  down  before  it,  and  were  to  any  degree  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  the  king  might  have  leisure  to  collect  a  fresh  force. 
Some  proposed  to  attempt  it  by  regular  approaches  ;  but 
the  time  was  too  precious  for  that,  and  a  fall  of  rain  might 
in  an  instant  dash  all  their  schemes.  The  extent  of  the 
ground,  though  relatively  small,  rendered  it  impracticable 
to  block  it  up  with  a  detachment  of  the  army.  It  was, 
therefore,  at  last  determined  on  to  attempt  the  capture  by 
storm,  and  Lieut. -General  Hammond,  having  devised  a 
light  movable  species  of  bridge  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
long,  was  ordered  to  give  directions  to  construct  eight 
immediately  for  the  enterprise.  On  Monday,  the  21st  of 
July,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  storming  began : 
feints  were  made  in  several  parts  at  once,  and  while 
the  garrison  was  distracted  with  the  variety  of  attacks, 
the  bridges  were  suddenly  thrown  across  the  moat:  the 
soldiers  then  quickly  passed,  and  having,  in  spite  of 
opposition,  beat  the  enemy  from  the  guns,  turned  them 
against  the  town.  Having  thus  reached  the  upper  town, 
they  quickly  let  down  the  drawbridge,  and  passed  into 
the  lower,  where  the  cavalry,  now  admitted,  scoured  the 
streets.  Six  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  taken;  but 
those  that  escaped,  having  fled  to  the  upper  town,  from 
which  the  parliamentary  troops  had  passed,  drew  up  the 
bridge,  and  showered  down  grenacloes  and  hot  slug,  that 
set  the  division  they  had  left  in  flames,  from  which  only 
two  or  three  houses  were  rescued.  While  that  quarter 
was  in  one  conflagration,  Major  Cowel  stood  with  his 
guard  in  the  street  to  prevent  a  sally.  The  garrison  in  the 
second  town  still  held  out,  and  it  was  at  first  resolved  to 
carry  it  by  storm ;  but  the  assailants  so  far  altered  their 
plan,  as  to  content  themselves  with  a  feint  to  keep  the 
troops  in  constant  alarm.  A  message  was  then  sent  by 


chap.  j 
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Fairfax  to  the  governor,  informing  him  that  he  com¬ 
passionated  the  innocent,  who  must  suffer  on  the  occasion, 
and  that  he  would  allow  the  women  to  leave  the  town  by 
a  certain  hour.  On  this  occasion,  the  governor’s  lady,  lay¬ 
ing  her  hand  on  her  breast,  which  she  said  had  given  suck 
to  prince  Charles,  desired  the  messenger  to  tell  the 
general  they  would  hold  out  to  the  last ;  yet  when  the 
hot  slugs  fired  the  houses,  this  lady,  with  the  rest  of  her 
sex,  gladly  accepted  of  the  proffered  kindness ;  and,  as 
the  townsmen  felt  amazed,  the  governor  surrendered  on 
terms.  A  thousand  officers  and  soldiers,  besides  gentle¬ 
men  and  clergy,  marched  out  prisoners,  while  forty-four 
barrels  of  powder,  as  many  pieces  of  ordnance,  four  hun¬ 
dred-weight  of  match,  and  fifteen  hundred  stand  of  arms, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Goods  too,  of  great 
value,  which  had  been  deposited  here  for  security,  were 
seized  by  the  commissioners  of  the  parliament,  and  sold  ; 
from  the  price  of  which  three  shillings  were  allowed  to 
each  soldier  for  his  services  in  storming  the  place.* 

The  capture  of  this  town  was  of  immense  conse¬ 
quence  ;  for,  as  the  distance  between  it  and  Lyme —  a 
town  in  the  possession  of  the  parliament — was  only  about 
twenty  miles,  a  line  of  garrisons  connected  them  ;  and  all 
communication  with  Devon  and  Cornwall — the  counties 
most  devoted  to  the  royal  cause — and  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  was  cut  off.  It  was  debated  by  the  victors 
whether  they  should  pursue  Goring  or  take  in  Bath.  The 
council  generally  recommended  the  first;  but  Fairfax, 


*  See  a  doleful  picture  of  the 
royal  position,  after  this  disaster,  in 
a  letter  by  Digby  to  Ormond,  dated 
from  Cardiff,  August  2, 1645  (Carte’s 
Orm.  yol.  iii.  p.  419  et  seq.').  Much 
accusation  of  baseness  in  king’s  offi¬ 
cers.  The  following  language  is 
singular  :  ‘  This  is  the  undisguised 
truth  of  that  low  condition  where- 
unto  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bring  us 
by  our  precipitation ;  but  God  can 
as  easily  restore  us,  having  wrought 
as  many  miracles  in  this  cause 


already  which  I  am  confident  he 
will  not  desert!’  What  would  have 
been  thought  of  a  parliamentarian 
who  wrote  thus  ?  He  closes  with 
saying  that  the  foundation  of  their 
greatest  hopes  was  in  Ormond  him¬ 
self,  whose  integrity,  prudence,  and 
generosity  made  him  (Digby)  believe 
that  God  designed  him  (Ormond)  to 
be  the  most  happy  instrument  of 
restoring  his  majesty.  See  again 
Trevor  to  Ormond,  Aug.  18,  Carte’s 
Ormonde,  vol.  iii.  p.  422  et  seq. 
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however  disposed  to  follow  their  advice,  latterly  resolved 
upon  the  last,  as  the  capture  of  that  place  might  straiten 
Bristol,  and  consequently  facilitate  his  operations  upon 
that  most  important  garrison.  Before  his  approach, 
however,  Bath  was  reduced  by  Colonel  Bich,  under  whom, 
in  the  affair,  a  party  of  dragoons  performed  a  remarkable 
exploit.  Having  been  drawn  up  near  the  bridge,  they, 
quitting  their  horses,  crept  on  their  bellies  towards  the 
o-ate,  and  having  seized  on  the  small  ends  of  the  muskets 
presented  against  their  party  through  the  loopholes  of 
the  gate,  called  out  to  the  guard  to  take,  quarter.  The 
astonished  guard  instantly  fled,  leaving  their  muskets 
behind  them,  and  thus  gave  possession  of  the  bridge  to  the 
assailants,  who  forced  the  gate,  and  were  ready  to  enter 
when  the  town  was  surrendered  on  terms.  A  hundred 
and  forty  prisoners,  six  pieces  of  ordnance  &c  were 
taken  on  the  occasion.  Bupert  had  advanced  with  15 
to  the  relief  of  that  town,  but,  finding  that  he  was  too 


late,  he  retreated.  _  „  ,  .  , 

Fairfax,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 

Bath  directed  himself  to  Sherborn ;  but  as  the  clubmen 
rose  5  in  great  numbers  in  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Somerset, 
Cromwell  was  despatched  against  them.  The  majority  he 
persuaded  to  return  peaceably  to  their  own  dwellings 
but  as  a  part  fired  upon  a  detachment  of  horse,  and  ki  ec 
some  which  he  sent,  under  a  lieutenant  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  their  warlike  proceedings  he  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  attack  them,  and  about  200  were  wounded. 
These  persons  being  taken  prisoners  were,.  after  an  ex¬ 
amination  regarding  their  instigators  dismissed  on  their 
promise  not  to  engage  in  similar  adventures.  T 
standard  had  a  motto  which,  though  conceived  in  a  sorry 
jingle,  would  have  justly  moved  the  compassion  of  every 
generous  mind,  had  it  really  depicted  the  feelings  with 
which  they  resorted  to  arms. 


CHAP. 

hi. 


<  If  you  offer  to  plunder  our  cattle,  > 
Be  assured  we  will  give  you  battle. 
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■ - r~ — -  Fairfax  at  Sherborn,  and  the  place  was  quickly  reduced. 

Four  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  there,  amongst  whom 
were  several  of  quality ;  and  the  soldiers,  in  the  confusion 
attending  the  capture,  could  not  be  prevented  from 
plunder,  which  they  disposed  of  to  the  country  people 
on  the  following  market-day. 

rendered*1"  After  this  Fairfax  resolved  to  reduce  Bristol ;  but  the 
by  Rupert,  capture  of  that  town  was  expected  by  him  to  be  a 
10^1645° r  matter  of  uncommon  difficulty,  while  the  adverse  party 
flattered  themselves  that  it  would  weary  out  the  assailants 
in  fruitless  efforts,  till  new  forces  were  elsewhere  levied. 
The  garrison  was  large  and  well  provided  ;  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  accounts  transmitted,  the  fortifications 
were  not  calculated  for  a  very  vigorous  defence.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  had  such  an  individual  as  Blake 
commanded  the  place,  it  might  have  held  out  longer ; 
but  the  impetuosity  of  Rupert  was  not  accompanied  with 
that  inexhaustible  resolution  which  qualifies  a  man  for 
bearing  up  against  a  continued  disastrous  contest.  The 
situation  of  Charles  elsewhere,  too,  was  at  this  time  to  all 
appearance  so  desperate,  that  it  seemed  better,  if  possible, 
to  save  the  garrison,  in  order  that  it  might  take  the 
field.  Massey  had  shut  up  Goring  in  the  west ;  and  the 
Scots,  who  had  advanced  to  Gloucester,  intercepted  the 
king’s  approach  to  Bristol.  Such  was  the  posture  of 
affairs  when  the  town  was  surrendered ;  but  the  Scots 
unexpectedly  retreated,  and  then  the  place  might,  if  it 
could  have  been  preserved,  have  afforded  a  refuge  to  the 
king’s  harassed  troops.  This,  however,  which  "afforded 
the  basis  of  the  outcry  against  Rupert,  by  his  own  party, 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  ;  and  before  he  did  yield' 
the  lines  were  forced,  a  party  of  his  troops  cut  off  from 
the  garrison,  and  the  town  fired  in  several  places.  But, 
in  a  declining  cause,  every  act  is  condemned  by  its  par¬ 
tisans,  and  it  was  the  fate  of  Rupert,  who,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  the  best  officer  Charles  had,  to  incur  the  per- 
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sonal  resentment,  on  many  accounts,  of  the  very  indi¬ 
vidual  whom  the  king  desired  to  record  the  events  of 
his  reign.* 

After  the  fall  of  Bristol,  the  garrisons  in  the  West 
which  intercepted  the  communication  with  London  were 
beset.  Bainsborougli  was  despatched  against  Berkeley 
Castle,  the  only  considerable  place  left  for  the  long  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  which  was  already  blocked  up, 
while  Cromwell  was  sent  against  Devizes.  Devizes 
was  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  castle,  raised  on 
a  huge  mound  of  earth,  had  lately  been  fortified  by 
order  of  the  governor,  Sir  Charles  Loyd,  accounted  a 
good  engineer,  with  several  new  works  cut  out  of  the 
main  earth,  so  strong  that  no  cannon  could  pierce  them, 
and  so  situated  as  to  command  each  other,  while  most 
of  the  approaches  were  so  pahsaded  and  stoccaded,  as 
seemingly  to  obstruct  a  storming.  But  Cromwell  was 
not  to  be  daunted.  Before  attempting  the  place,  how¬ 
ever,  he  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  and  inti¬ 
mated  that,  if  he  were  otherwise  resolved,  his  wife  and 
the  other  females  were  at  liberty  to  pass  from  the  town. 
The  answer  was,  ‘  Win  and  wear  it;’  but  when  all  was 
prepared  for  a  storm,  the  governor  surrendered  on  terms. 
Layock  House,  on  the  same  day,  yielded  to  Colonel 
Pickering,  and  Berkeley  Castle  to  Eainsborough.  Win¬ 
chester,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  likewise  surrendered 
to  Cromwell,  and  the  castle  of  Winton,  garrisoned  with 
no  less  than  seven  hundred  men.  Basing  House,  which 
had  been  strongly  fortified  by  the  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
had  hitherto  withstood  every  siege,  and  either  beat  off 
the  assailants  or  wearied  them  out  with  loss.  Uplifted 
by  his  success,  the  marquis  had  declared  that  he,  if  the 
king  had  no  more  ground  than  Basing  House,  would 
hold  it  out  to  the  last  extremity — whence  it  had  been 
designated  by  the  Cavaliers  ‘Loyalty  House.’  But  Crom- 


*  See  Charles’s  Letters  on  the  subject  in  Ellis’s  Col.  vol.  iii.  p.  311  et  seq. 
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well,  having  resolved,  at  whatever  cost,  to  storm  it,  carried 
it  without  either  great  difficulty  or  loss. 

In  the  meantime  Fairfax  was  himself  actively  em¬ 
ployed.  Warminster  and  Axminster  surrendered  to  him. 
Tiverton  Castle  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  here  occurred 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  just  punishment  of  treachery. 
There  happened  to  be  in  the  garrison  one  Major  Sadler, 
who  had  formerly  deserted  the  parliament’s  service  for 
the  king’s.  But  conceiving,  on  the  investment  of  this 
place,  that  he  might  purchase  his  indemnity  by  treachery 
to  the  party  he  had  latterly  joined,  he  proposed  to  betray 
the  castle.  His  propositions  were,  however,  rejected,  and 
himself,  with  about  200  more,  seized  on  the  capture  of 
the  place.  Condemned  by  court-martial  to  be  shot  for 
his  desertion,  he  effected  an  escape,  and  fled  to  Exeter, 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Eoyalists,  as  to  a  place  of 
refuge.  But  his  late  practices  having  been  detected  by 
that  party,  he  was  condemned  there  likewise,  and  paid 
the  mulct  of  his  offences. 

Exeter  was  a  town  of  importance,  and  to  reduce  it 
the  parliamentary  general  now  proposed  to  raise  forts  on 
its  east  side,  to  cut  off  resources  from  that  quarter,  while 
with  his  army,  for  a  similar  purpose,  he  sat  down  on  the 
other.  But  winter  had  begun,  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  with  want  of  accommodation,  engendered 
sickness  in  the  troops,  which  wasted  them  away,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  infantry :  while  the  prince,  who  was  in  the 
West,  having,  in  conjunction  with  Hopton  and  SirKichard 
Grenville,  drawn  off  the  troops  with  which  they  then 
besieged  Plymouth,  and  collected  what  they  could  from 
garrisons,  as  well  as  raised  many  recruits,  brought  into 
the  field  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  horse  and  foot, 
which  they  quartered  about  Tavistock,  Oakhampton,  and 
the  neighbourhood,  with  a  view  to  force  Fairfax  to  rise 
from  the  east  side  of  Exeter.  But,  informed  of  their 
design,  he  suddenly  sent  a  party  against  them,  which 
beat  up  their  quarters  at  Bavy -Tracy,  and  obliged  them 
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to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  After  this  he  took  chap. 
Dartmouth  by  storm,  and  having  disarmed  the  garrison,  .  IIL  , 
amounting  to  from  800  to  1000,  he  ordered  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  several  dwellings.  Poldram  Castle  also  fell 
into  his  hands ;  and  at  Torrington  he  defeated  Hopton, 
who  retired  with  his  shattered  forces  into  Cornwall. 

Eesolved  to  allow  the  enemy  no  time  to  rally  and 
recruit,  Fan-fax  pursued  him  with  continual  alarm  to  a 
nook  of  that  county,  and  a  fortunate  discovery  having- 
inflamed  the  population  there  against  the  royal  measures, 
upwards  of  a  thousand  volunteered  to  block  up  the 
passes,  in  order  to  prevent  Hopton  from  breaking  through  Hoptoa^ 
with  his  cavalry.  The  Boyalist  general,  thus  completely  Sd.1S 
shut  up,  entered  into  a  treaty,  which  was  soon  completed, 
for  disbanding  his  army,  and  surrendering  the  horses  and 
arms  to  the  parliament.  The  discovery  alluded  to  re¬ 
garded  the  transactions  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  in 
Ireland.  A  vessel  from  Waterford  had  arrived  at  Pad- 
stow,  as  at  a  friendly  port ;  but  it  was  suddenly  boarded, 
and  the  men  put  to  the  sword,  while  the  letters,  which 
the  captain  had  thrown  into  the  sea,  were  fortunately 
rescued  from  the  waves,  and  developed  the  schemes  in 
agitation.  Fairfax  then  assembled  the  inhabitants  ol  the 
neighbourhood,  and  showed  them  the  letters,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  happy  result  recorded  above.* 

The  royal  cause  had  been  more  successful  elsewhere, 

Having  recruited  his  shattered  army,  Charles  himself  left  charief  ° 
Wales  about  the  end  of  July,  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  advanced  to  Litchfield,  with  a  view,  as  was  sup-  small 
posed,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Hereford,  which  was  at  that  aimy‘ 
time  warmly  carried  on  by  the  Scots.  But  the  Earl  of 
Leven,  having  sent  out  a  strong  party  of  horse  under 
David  Leslie  to  watch  the  royal  motions,  obliged  him  to 
change  his  route.  Upon  this,  he  drew  out  a  considerable 


*  Rush.  yoI.  vi.  pp.  49  et  seq.,  261 
et  seq.,  or  part  iv.  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.,  iii., 
yiii.,  for  an  account  of  the  military 


transactions  of  Fairfax’s  army ;  Clar. 
Hist .  yoI.  v.  pp.  195-207  et  seq.,  223 
et  seq. 
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reinforcement  from  Newark,  and  manifested  an  intention 
to  proceed  north,  in  order  to  join  with  Montrose,  who 
was  then  triumphant  in  Scotland,  and  with  his  usual 
boasting  language,  promised  to  assist  his  master  with 
20,000,*  though  he  never  could  command  even  a  third 
of  that  number.  Pointz  and  Eossiter,  however,  with  a 
large  party  of  horse,  intercepted  his  majesty’s  passage, 
and  he  broke  into  the  eastern  association,  where  he  took 
Huntingdon,  and  alarmed  Cambridge,  while  he  enriched 
his  troops  with  booty.  The  Scots  now,  in  discontent  at 
not  receiving  their  pay  from  the  parliament,  and  bereft  of 
their  cavalry,  with  which  Leslie  returned  to  Scotland  to 
punish  Montrose,  raised  the  siege  of  Hereford,  and 
marched  north.  Charles,  therefore,  visited  Hereford, 
and  expected  to  relieve  Bristol  from  the  siege  by  Fairfax. 
But  for  this  his  force  would  have  been  insufficient,  and 
Eupert,  who  never  could  have  anticipated  the  strange 
countermarch  of  the  Scots,  which  alone  enabled  the  king 
to  approach  that  quarter,  had  already  surrendered  the 
town.  In  the  meantime,  Pointz  had  stationed  himself 
between  the  royal  army  and  Oxford  ;  and  Charles,  having 
learnt  that  Chester,  which  was  well  situated  for  the 
landing  of  his  expected  succours  from  Ireland,  was  almost 
reduced  by  a  party  of  the  parliamentary  troops,  hastened 
to  its  relief  with  about  5000  horse  and  foot.  But  Pointz 
encountered  him  on  Eouten  Heath,  within  two  miles  of 
Chester,  and  defeated  him  with  great  loss.  At  first, 
success  so  inclined  to  the  royal  side  that  the  parliamentary 
troops  were  routed  ;  but  Colonel  Jones  and  Adjutant 
Lothian  having  drawn  out  500  foot  and  300  horse  from 
the  leaguer  before  Chester,  at  this  instant  charged  the 
king’s  troops,  and  thus  gave  Pointz ’s  men  an  opportunity 
to  rally.  Then  commenced  a  furious  assault  by  Pointz,  in 
front,  while  Jones  assailed  the  royal  forces  in  rear;  and 
the  king’s  army  was  utterly  discomfited,  with  the  loss  of 

*  King  Charles's  Works ,  p.  154. 
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five  or  six  hundred  slain,  amongst  whom  was  the  Earl  of 
Litchfield,  and  of  1000  common  prisoners,  besides  many 
officers  of  quality.  With  difficulty  Charles  again  led  his 
broken  force  to  Wales.  Having  there  refreshed  and 
recruited  his  little  army,  he  with  about  3000  fighting 
men  came,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  to  Litchfield,  the  next 
day  to  Meldrum,  and  the  4th  to  Newark ;  he  continued 
in  Newark  till  the  beginning  of  November,  having  quar¬ 
tered  his  horse  at  Belvoir,  Worton,  Welbeck,  and  Sleaford. 
But  Pointz  having  taken  Shelford  Manor,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  by  storm,  and  put  the  garrison,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  200,  to  the  sword,  the  unhappy  monarch, 
apprehending  that  he  might  be  besieged  in  Newark, 
marched  away  during  the  night  with  a  party  of  horse  to 
Haintry,  where  the  Earl  of  Northampton  met  him  with  a 
larger  body,  and  conducted  him  by  Banbury  to  Oxford. 
In  that  town  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  Scots,  in  the  meantime,  having  been  induced 
by  the  parliament  to  alter  their  resolution  to  proceed 
homeward,  sat  down  before  Newark,  while  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  forces,  under  Colonel  Morgan,  were  attended 
with  great  success  in  Wales,* 

During  the  short  period  Charles  remained  at  Newark, 
he  despatched  Lord  Digby,  accompanied  by  Sir  Manna- 
duke  Langdale,  with  1200  horse,  to  join  Montrose,  who 
complained  much  of  want  of  cavalry.  Three  hundred 
gentlemen  joined  this  detachment,  and  at  first  it  was 
attended  with  success,  having  at  Doncaster  defeated  a 
regiment  of  horse,  and  taken  about  1000  foot  prisoners. 
But  their  prosperity  was  short-lived.  Colonel  Copley 
came  up  to  them  at  Sherborn,  in  Yorkshire,  with  about 
1300  horse,  and  routed  them  completely,  having  not 
only  recovered  the  prisoners,  but  taken  300  of  Digby ’s 
force,  with  his  own  coach,  where  were  found  several 
letters  and  papers  of  vast  consequence  in  developing  the 

*  Rush.  Y0l.  vi.  p.  116  et  seq. ;  seq.,  246  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  167 
Clar.  Hist.  vol.  v.  pp.  187  et  seq.,  224  et  et  seq. 
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chap,  royal  designs,  and  which  were  therefore  published  by  the 
,  parliament  for  the  information  of  the  peeple.  They  Mere 
to  this  effect :  1st,  Several  letters  from  Goff,  an  agent  m 
Holland,  to  Jermyn,  now  created  a  lord,  and  to  Higby 
himself,  regarding  a  negotiation  then  on  foot  for  a  mar¬ 
riage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange’s  daughter,  in  order  to  induce  the  States  to  espouse 
the  king’s  interest.  2nd,  Letters  from  Jermyn,  then  at 
Paris,  to  Higby,  relative  to  the  treaty  for  bringing  over 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine’s  army,  also  concerning  expected  aid 
from  Denmark,  and  the  Prince  of  Courland  ;  and  about 
an  application  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  to  the  Pope,  for 
assistance  from  his  holiness.  3rd,  Regarding  a  treaty  of 
an  Irishman,  Colonel  Fitzwilliams,  with  the  queen,  for 
sending  over  10,000  men  from  Ireland.* 

After  their  defeat  at  Sherborn,  Digby  and  Langdale 
endeavoured  to  raise  a  party  in  Lancashire  to  join  them, 
but  the  parliamentary  forces  obliged  them  to  change  their 
route,  while  David  Leslie  interposed  between  them  and 
Scotland.  With  difficulty,  therefore,  they  reached  Carlisle 
sands,  where  the  governor  of  the  town,  Sir  J ohn  Brown, 
having  encountered  them  with  an  inferior  force,  broke 
through  and  routed  their  little  army ;  the  two  comman¬ 
ders,  then  perceiving  the  impracticability  of  forming  a 
junction  with  Montrose,  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Their 
troops,  abandoned  by  their  leaders,  dispersed  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  many  of  them  fell  into  their  enemy’s  hands.f 

Losses,  on  the  royal  side,  accumulated.  Sir  William 
Vaughan  was  defeated  at  Denbigh  ;  Hereford,  which  had 
withstood  all  the  Scotch  army,  was  taken  by  Colonel 
Morgan,  with  only  about  2000  men,  the  object  having 
been  effected  by  a  stratagem,  as  creditable  to  the  ability 
of  the  commander  as  the  execution  of  it  was  to  the 

*  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  128  et  seq. ;  Clar.  Evei’ald,  was  one  of  the  chief  con- 
Ilist.  vol.  v.  p.  290  et  seq. ;  Digby’ s  spirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
Cabinet.  We  shall  have  occasion  t  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  133-4 ;  Clar. 
to  allude  more  particularly  to  Sir  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  290  et  seq. 

Kenelm  Digby,  whose  father,  Sir 
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bravery  of  the  troops.  Bieston  Castle  was  also  captured, 
and  Chester,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  - 
Royalists  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  was  equally 
fortified  by  art  and  nature,  while  it  was  no  less  advan¬ 
tageously  situated  for  landing  troops  from  Ireland,  than 
for  preserving  a  communication  with  Wales,  was  at  last 
reduced ;  and  the  defeat  of  Lord  Astley  on  the  22nd  of 
March  following,  may  be  said  to  have  given  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  war.  Astley  commanded  the  only  force 
which  Charles  had  now  in  the  field.  It  consisted  of 
3000,  chiefly  cavalry,  and  it  was  imagined  that,  joined  to 
the  forces  at  Oxford,  it  might  enable  him  to  keep  his 
ground  till  the  arrival  of  the  Irish  auxiliaries  in  the  spring. 
Astley,  therefore,  proceeded  from  Worcester  to  Oxford, 
and  the  king  sent  out  1500  to  meet  him,  that,  with  their 
combined  strength,  they  might  beat  off  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy  ;  but  the  passes  were  so  blocked  up,  that  the  two 
bodies  were  prevented  from  communication,  and  that 
from  Oxford  was  not  even  aware  of  the  motions  of  the 
other,  till  the  news  arrived  of  its  total  overthrow.  En¬ 
countered  with  an  equal  force  under  Morgan,  Brereton, 
and  Birch,  Ast.ley’s  little  army  was  utterly  defeated  ,  him¬ 
self  and  all  the  chief  officers  were  taken  prisoners.  Under 
this  misfortune,  that  lord  justly  remarked  to  some  of 
Brereton’s  officers,  ‘  You  have  now  done  your  work,  and 
may  go  to  play,  unless  you  fall  out  amongst  yourselves.  * 

We  shall  now  relate  the  transactions  of  Montrose.  As 
his  army  increased,  and  his  exploits  became  tenible, 
Argyle  brought  back  his  little  army  of  1500  from 
Ireland,  and  the  parliament  which,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  three  years  from  the  former,  superseded  the  con¬ 
vention  of  estates,  recalled  Lient.-general  Baillie  from 
England,  to  take  command  of  the  troops  newly  raised 
against  the  enemy  at  home.  This  officer,  who  had  been 
bred  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  had  acquired  the 

*  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  134  et  seq. ;  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  291  et  seq. ;  Clar. 
Hist.  vol.  y.  p.  355  et  seq. 
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character  of  a  good  commander.  After  the  taking  of 
Newcastle,  he  returned  to  Scotland  about  his  private 
business ;  and  as  he,  on  the  settlement  of  his  affairs,  was 
proceeding  back  to  the  army,  he  was  recalled  by  an  ex¬ 
press,  which  reached  him  when  he  was  within  twelve  miles 
of  Newcastle  ;  but  inadequate  were  the  preparations,  and 
these  ill-directed.  Baillie  himself  informs  us,  that  part  of 
the  force  on  foot  being  employed  elsewhere,  he  never,  till 
the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  commanded  2000  foot,  nor  above 
300  horse  at  one  time.*  It  was  his  misfortune,  too,  to  be 
hampered  in  all  his  motions,  both  by  the  committee  of 
estates,  particularly  through  the  influence  of  Argyle, 
whose  enmity  he  incurred,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  Hurry  as  lieutenant-general— an  individual  who 
had  now  deserted  the  king,  as  he  had  formerly  done  the 
English  parliament,  and  yet,  as  a  Scot,  was  unaccountably 
employed  by  his  countrymen  against  Montrose.  Baillie 
and  he  having  crossed  the  Tay,  arrived  critically  to  save 
Dundee,  which  was  stormed  by  Montrose  in  three  several 
places  at  once ;  and  one  of  the  forts  having  been  taken, 


*  Mr.  Laing  says  that  Baillie  re¬ 
turned.  with  six  regiments  ;  hut  the 
idea  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
general’s  own  statement,  which  is, 
that  he  had  after  the  battle  of  Mars- 
ton  Moor,  and  the  reduction  of  New¬ 
castle,  gone  to  Scotland,  ‘  for  doing 
of’  his  (‘my’)  ‘private  business.’ 
That,  thereafter,  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  was  within  twelve  miles  of 
Newcastle,  where  he  was  overtaken 
by  an  express  ‘  requiring  ’  his  (‘  my’) 
‘  return  to  Edinburgh  for  giving  ad- 
vyse  in  business  wherein  the  king¬ 
dom  was  much  concerned  ’  (Baillie’s 
Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  417).  It  is  true  that  the 
general’s  reverend  relative,  Baillie, 
does,  though  in  the  language  of  com¬ 
plaint  at  the  supineness  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  say,  ‘Beside  all  that  is  come 
out  of  Ireland  (see  about  this,  p.  164) 
and  all  mixed  in  the  countrie,  there 
are,  we  hear,  eight  foot  regiments  and 
some  of  horse  brought  home  out  of 


England  and  not  one  man  sent  in  their 
place  ’  (Id.  p.  268,  letter  dated  Lon¬ 
don,  April  25, 1645).  But  in  p.  273 
(letter  dated  May  4th)  he,  in  no  less 
the  language  of  complaint,  says 
‘that  besyde  the  seven  regiments 
which  was  in  Scotland  the  rest  were 
decreased  to  shameful  numbers.’  My 
impression  is  that  such  of  the  regi¬ 
ments  as  were  sent  back  at  this 
juncture  had  been  those  ousted  by 
sickness,  &c.  General  Baillie  him¬ 
self  vindicates  his  conduct  thus,  ‘  I 
never  having  at  once  and  together 
above  two  thousand  foot,  nor  above 
three  hundred  horsemen  before  my 
last  disaster  at  Kilsyth  ’  (Ibid).  As 
for  general  references  relative  to  text, 
see  pp.  261  et  seq.,  267  et  seq.,  270- 
73,  275-292  et  seq.,  298.  Those 
will  be  found  indirectly  to  confirm 
what  I  have  just  advanced  on  this 
subject. 
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the  guns  were  turned  against  the  town,  and  the  suburbs  chap. 

fired  in  several  quarters.  Having  been  apprised  of  the  • _ ll,^_ 

approach  of  the  enemy,  Montrose  immediately  summoned 
back  his  men,  who  were  not  easily  recalled  from  drink 
and  plunder.  General  Baillie  charges  Hurry  with  trea¬ 
chery,  for  not  having  used  his  advantage  in  routing  the 
whole  army  of  Montrose  at  this  juncture,  stating  that  he 
was  informed  Hurry  was  ‘  desired  by  some  to  take  heed 
lest  anything  might  be  achieved  where  he  (Baillie)  was 
present,  whereby  he  might  have  honour.’  Montrose, 
though  not  without  considerable  loss,  effected  his  retreat, 
and  Baillie  and  Hurry  divided  their  forces  to  pursue  him 
separately,  when,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  they 
were  beaten  in  detail. 

Baillie  went  to  Athol  to  revenge  the  conduct  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district,  and  is  alleged  to  have  ravaged 
the  territory  with  the  inhumanity  which  he  ought  to  have 
punished.  Hurry,  with  1200  foot  and  160  horse,  went 
north  to  prevent  Montrose’s  retreat  to  the  hills  ;  and,  on 
his  return  from  Inverness,  he  obtained  a  considerable  re¬ 
inforcement  from  the  garrison,  besides  being  joined  by 
the  Earls  of  Sutherland  and  Seaforth.  Montrose  also  re¬ 
inforced,  now  followed  him,  that  he  might  rout  that 
division  before  it  was  joined  by  Baillie ;  and  Hurry, 
anxious  to  signalise  himself  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
enemy  during  Baillie’s  absence,  gave  the  advantage  which 
was  sought.  Instead  of  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  supe¬ 
rior,  he  hastened  to  attack  Montrose,  who  took  up  his 
ground  in  a  valley  at  a  village  called  Auldearn,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nairne.  Ho  post  could  have  been 
better  chosen.  The  valley,  with  which  Hurry  was  unac¬ 
quainted,  enabled  him  at  once  to  mislead  his  adversary, 
to  render  the  attack  on  some  quarters  of  his  own  ti  oops 
almost  impracticable,  and  yet  to  pour  down  upon  the 
enemy  with  the  best  effect.  His  ordnance,  guarded  by  a 
few  choice  foot,  and  defended  by  steep  banks  and  ditches, 
was  placed  in  the  centre ;  his  right  wing,  commanded  by 
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chap,  his  lieutenant,  the  well-known  Irish  commander  Alexander 
m-  .  McDonald,  consisted  only  of  400  foot,  and  a  small  party 
of  cavalry  ;  but  then  it  was  unassailable  by  means  of  the 
ground,  while  it  was  so  obscured  that  its  strength  could 
not  be  estimated  by  Hurry ;  to  deceive  whom,  Montrose 
placed  his  own  standard  there,  as  in  the  principal  part  of 
his  army.  The  flower  of  his  force  was  placed  on  the  left. 
Misled  by  this  judicious  arrangement,  Hurry  attacks  the 
right  wing,  and,  as  McDonald  at  last  rashly  left  his  en¬ 
trenchment  to  meet  an  enemy  which  could  not  reach  him, 
he  ultimately  overthrew  that  body ;  but  then  he  had  been 
already  long  exposed  to  the  ordnance,  in  fruitless  attempts 
to  pass  the  deep  ditches  and  steep  banks,  and  Montrose, 
taking  advantage  of  the  chief  strength  of  his  adversary 
being  so  misdirected,  pours  down  upon  the  rest  of  his 
army  almost  his  whole  concentrated  force.  The  result 
was  the  overthrow  of  Hurry,  attended,  according  to  some 
accounts,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  2000  men,  though  he 
still  boasted  of  a  victory.  What  aggravated  the  loss 
was,  that  a  portion  of  the  veterans  from  Ireland  was 
destroyed. 

On  the  approach  of  Baillie,  Montrose  again  retreated 
to  the  mountains.  The  force  under  the  first  was  about 
2000  foot  and  100  horse  ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  infantry 
was  after  taken  from  him  to  guard  the  low  country,  leaving 
him  only  1300  :  200  horse,  including  Hurry’s,  joined  him, 
and  with  this  trifling  army  was  he,  reproached  at  the 
same  time  for  not  pursuing  effectual  measures  to  terminate 
the  war,  sent  into  the  wilds  of  the  Highlands,  in  pursuit 
of  an  enemy  much  more  than  double  his  strength,  and 
well  supplied  by  the  natives  with  provisions.  After  some 
painful  marches,  in  which  his  men  were  nearly  famished, 
he  returned  without  meeting  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 
His  experienced  soldiers  were  now  taken  from  him,  to  be 
put  under  the  command  of  Argyle,  while  raw  levies 
supplied  their  place;  and  with  from  1200  to  1300  foot, 
and  260  horse,  he  was  appointed  to  guard  the  low 
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country  from  tire  invasion  of  Montrose :  but  scarcely  had 
the  arrangement  been  formed,  when  he  was  commanded 
to  find  out  the  enemy.  The  result  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Montrose,  with  an  equal  number  of 
horse,  and  more  than  double  the  number  of  foot,  attacks 
him  at  Alford  on  the  Don,  situated  about  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  miles  from  Aberdeen,  and  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory.  An  opportunity,  however,  of  recovering 
the  loss,  in  the  defeat  of  the  adversary,  was  afterwards  let 
slip,  through  the  misconduct  of  Hurry. 

After  this  new  forces  were  raised  by  the  parliament, 
and  Baillie  was  nominated  to  the  command ;  but  it  was 
unfortunate  that  a  few  great  aristocrats,  without  talent  for 
military  affairs,  still  governed  all ;  and  vexed  by  finding 
himself  cramped  in  every  movement,  by  the  interposition 
of  the  committee  of  estates,  who,  though  unacquainted 
with  war,  would,  instead  of  issuing  out  general  directions, 
and  leaving  the  detail  to  the  judgment  of  the  commander, 
direct  in  everything,  he  had  resolved  to  refuse  the  ap¬ 
pointment  :  yet,  destitute  of  firmness  of  character,  he  at 
last  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  accept  of  it,  content¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  poor  part  of  remonstrating  against 
injudicious  interference.  In  the  meantime,  Montrose’s 
army  had  increased  to  upwards  of  6000,  and  he  even 
threatened  Perth,  where  the  parliament  sat.  His  troops 
had  undergone  a  long  training,  and  were  elated  with 
victory  :  those  brought  against  him  were  raw  levies,  with 
as  much  training  as  hampered  their  native  impetuosity. 
Baillie  was  appointed  to  watch  his  motions  on  one  side, 
while  a  detachment  also  threatened  him  from  the  west. 
As  therefore,  he  passed  the  ford  a  little  above  Stirling, 
he  was  overtaken  by  Baillie  with  at  least  an  equal  foice, 
at  a  village  called  Kilsyth,  near  the  Roman  wall ;  but,  as 
the  parliamentary  general  was  not  disposed  to  hazard  a 
battle  on  this  ground,  he,  in  order  to  stop  the  others 
advance,  took  up  a  position  remarkably  calculated  for 
defence ;  yet  such  as  rendered  a  movement  towards  the 
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chap,  enemy  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  The  committee  despising 

m~ _ ,  tlie  enemy,  and  only  afraid  that  he  should  escape  to  the 

mountains,  insisted  upon  attacking  him ;  and  Baillie  re¬ 
monstrated  in  vain.  The  consequence  was,  that  while 
the  troops  were  marching  on  ground  where  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  make  any  effective  resistance,  the  cavalry 
at  once  assailed  with  the  utmost  fury,  was  thrown  upon 
the  foot,  and  thus  brought  all  into  such  utter  confusion, 
that  Montrose  pursued  them  with  immense  slaughter  for 
about  fourteen  miles.  It  is  said  that  between  four  and 
five  thousand  perished,  and  the  victory  was  gained  with 
small  loss.  The  event  struck  universal  dismay,  and  the 
evils  of  war  were  augmented  by  a  severe  pestilence. 

On  the  day  following  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  by  far  the 
greatest  of  his  exploits,  Montrose  marched  into  Clydes¬ 
dale,  and  soon  took  Glasgow  under  his  protection,  when 
several  of  the  nobility  joined  him.  He  even  sent  a  party 
to  Edinburgh  to  summon  that  city,  and  to  command  the 
immediate  liberation  of  his  imprisoned  partisans.  The 
last  command  was  complied  with,  and  the  town  sent 
deputies  to  implore  his  clemency.* 

This  success  equally  misled  the  presumptuous  Montrose 
and  his  master,  as  it  even  deceived  their  enemies.  Ho 
place  of  strength  had  he  ever  possessed  himself  of ;  and 
his  army,  far  from  augmenting  in  proportion  to  his  hopes, 
daily  diminished,  while  the  country  was  everywhere  in¬ 
flamed  against  him,  for  his  uniform  plunder,  murders, 
and  devastation.  The  Gordons  deserted  him,  and  as  he 
marched  south,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  junction  with 
Digby,  and  proceeding  to  England,  many  of  the  High¬ 
landers  returned  to  their  hills.  The  defeat  of  Digby  was 
soon  followed  by  his  own.  David  Leslie  returned  with 
his  horse  and  some  foot,  and,  by  rapid  marches,  expected 
at  the  Fort  to  intercept  the  flight  of  Montrose  to  the 
mountains ;  but  when  he  reached  Gladsmuir,  about  three 

*  General  Baillie’s  account,  in  tlie  seq. ;  Hush.  yol.  vi.  p.  230 ;  Wishart 
second  vol.  of  Baillie’s  Let.  p.  417  et  ch.  xiy.  and  xy. 
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miles  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Haddington,  he  learned 
that  the  enemy  was  stationed  at  Ettrick  Forest,  near 
Selkirk,  and  instantly  penetrated  into  that  district.  The 
ability  shown  by  Montrose  in  his  irregular  warfare,  did 
not  mark  his  generalship  here ;  for  Leslie  was  within  a 
mile  of  his  camp  before  he  suspected  his  approach.  He 
instantly  prepared  for  battle  on  Philiphaugh ;  and  his 
foot  resisted  Leslie’s  cavalry,  till  that  general,  having  led 
on  his  own  regiment,  threw  them  into  confusion.  Deficient 
in  horse,  Montrose’s  infantry,  once  broken,  were  in  the 
enemy’s  power,  and  either  cut  off  or  taken.  The  horse 
also  routed,  he  repeatedly  attempted  to  rally,  but  his 
efforts  only  augmented  his  loss.  His  only  resource  was 
disgraceful  flight  to  the  mountains,  where  he  tried  to 
levy  fresh  forces ;  but,  on  the  pacification  with  his  mas¬ 
ter,  orders  arrived  to  abandon  his  design,  and  he  escaped 
to  the  Continent.* 

Some  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  this  battle  were  exe¬ 
cuted  as  traitors,  even  according  to  statutes  particularly 
passed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  against  those  who 
carried  on  intestine  war  against  the  parliament :  100  of 
the  Irish  were  shot  at  a  post.f 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  take  a  survey  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  Glamorgan  in  Ireland.  By  following  out  his 
instructions,  Ormond  had  endeavoured  to  procure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Irish,  on  terjns  such  as  Charles  had,  with 
every  solemnity,  denied  he  would  ever  grant  but  such  as 
were  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Protestant 
body.  They  even  involved  a  scheme  for  joining  in  war¬ 
like  operations  against  Monro’s  army.  Yet  as  negotia¬ 
tions  were  earned  on  with  the  cpiccn,  and  fen  Kenclin 


*  Wisliart  speaks  of  the  amazing 
cruelty  practised  by  Leslie,  drowning 
hundreds  by  throwing  them  over  a 
bridge,  though  there  was  no  bridge 
there,  and  estimates  the  number  thus 
murdered  far  beyond  what  he  would 
allow  to  have  been  on  Montrose’s 


side !  I  presume  that  the  100  Irish 
were  the  individuals  which  misled  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Somervilles  ;  Baillie’s  Let.  vol. 
ii.  p.  164. 

t  Scots  Acts,  lately  published. 
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Digby  had  solicited  assistance  directly  from  the  pope,  his 
holiness  despatched,  as  his  nuncio,  J.  Baptista  Pinuccini, 
to  encourage  the  Irish  to  insist  on  the  restoration  of  their 
religion,  as  the  price  of  recovering  the  king’s  absolute 
power.  Charles  only  hesitated  on  the  conditions,  from  a 
fear  of  for  ever  forfeiting  the  support  of  his  Protestant 
subjects,  and  even  raising  them  as  one  man  against  him. 
Deeply  reproached  by  the  chief  Protestants  in  Deland, 
for  the  concessions  he  had  made,  Ormond,  who  was  be¬ 
sides  in  some  measure  actuated  by  principle,  declined  to 
proceed  further ;  and  the  queen,  not  content  with  express¬ 
ing  her  dissatisfaction  at  his  backwardness,  had  declared 
that  in  such  a  business  no  Protestant  was  to  be  trusted. 
A  rigid  Papist  was  therefore  to  be  selected  for  conducting 
the  affair,  and  one  apparently  well  calculated  for  the 
object  immediately  presented  himself.  This  was  Lord 
Herbert,  now  created  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  himself  afterwards  the  famous 
marquis  of  that  title,  to  whose  genius  science  and  the 
arts  have  been  so  indebted  for  the  original  invention  of 
the  steam  engine.  Distinguished  equally  for  his  religion 
and  devotion  to  the  royal  cause,  he  had  besides,  as  an 
Englishman,  peculiar  qualifications  for  obtaining  influence 
over  the  Irish  Catholic.  Married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
late,  and  niece  to  the  present  Earl  of  Thomond,  he  was 
not  only  allied  to  some  of  the  highest  and  most  powerful 
families  in  that  island,  but  had,  through  his  wife,  acquired 
considerable  property  there.  The  latter  circumstance 
afforded  him  a  pretext  for  visiting  Ireland,  and  thither  he 
went  with  powers  from  Charles  sufficiently  ample.  The 
promises  made  to  Glamorgan,  were  repeated  to  the  nuncio. 
‘  My  instructions  and  powers,’  says  that  nobleman,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  dated  the  11th  of  June  1660, 
‘  were  signed  by  the  king  under  his  pocket  signet,  with 
blanks  for  me  to  put  in  the  names  of  the  pope  or  princes, 
to  the  end  that  the  king  might  have  a  starting  hole  to 
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deny  the  having  given  me  such  commissions,  if  excepted  chap. 
against  by  his  own  subjects,  leaving  me  as  it  were  at  the 
stake,  who  for  his  majesty’s  sake  was  willing  to  undergo 
it,  trusting  to  his  word  alone.  In  like  manner  did  I  not 
stick  upon '  having  this  commission  inrolled  or  assented 
unto  by  his  council,  nor  indeed  the  seal  to  be  put  on  it 
in  an  ordinary  manner,  but  as  Mr.  Endymion  Porter  and 
I  could  perform  it  with  rollers  and  no  screw-press.’  It 
was  even  resolved  that  the  king  4  should  have  seemed 
angry  with  him  at  his  return  out  of  Ireland,  until,’  says 
he,  ‘  I  had  brought  him  into  a  posture  and  power  to  own 
his  commands,  to  make  good  his  instructions,  and  to 
reward  my  faithfulness  and  zeal  therein.’  The  royal 
design,  as  disclosed  in  the  same  letter,  was  to  bring  one 
army  of  10,000  from  Ireland,  through  North  Wales,  and 
another  of  the  same  strength  through  South  Wales  ;  while 
a  third,  of  6000,  should  have  been  brought  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  supported  by  the  pope  and  Catholic  princes  at 
the  rate  of  30,000/.  a-month.  Fully  empowered  to  treat 
with  the  pope  and  Catholic  princes,  as  well  as  with  the 
Irish,  and  even  to  erect  a  mint,  and  dispose  of  the  revenue 
and  delinquents’  estates,  Glamorgan  sets  out  for  Ireland. 

Lest  Ormond  should  suspect  the  extent  of  the  powers 
granted  to  Glamorgan,  Charles  endeavoured  to  conceal 
them  by  resorting  to  the  most  unworthy  artifices.  Gla¬ 
morgan  in  a  short  time  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  con¬ 
federated  council  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  for  the  supply  of 
troops,  upon  the  condition  of  removing  all  disqualifica¬ 
tions,  and  allowing  their  clergy  to  retain  all  the  livings 
which  they  had  held  from  December,  1641.  Such  was 
the  vigilance  of  the  parliament,  and  such  in  a  national 
contest  is  the  difficulty  of  concealment,  that  only  notice 
of  the  commission  to  Glamorgan  was  obtained,  yet  the 
steady  denial  of  it  by  Charles  had  silenced  the  lumours 
on  the  subject,  when  an  unexpected  capture  of  documents 
developed  the  truth.  The  titular  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
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president  for  the  insurgents  in  that  place,  and  one  of  the 
supreme  council  of  Kilkenny,  was  slain  at  Sligo  in  October 
1645,  and  his  baggage  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors  gave  them  possession  of  the  documents  alluded 
to.  While  the  affair  produced  the  utmost  consternation 
among  the  king’s  friends,  Digby  arrived  in  Ireland  ;  and 
perceiving  that  the  general  belief  in  the  circumstance 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  royal  character  with  his  Pro¬ 
testant  subjects,  as  well  as  eager  to  supersede  Glamorgan 
in  the  command  of  the  army,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
Ormond,  commits  him  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  high  trea¬ 
son,  for  having  counterfeited  a  commission  from  his  master, 
and  grossly  abused  his  name.  But  Glamorgan,  confident 
in  his  innocence  in  that  respect,  and  of  his  continued 
influence  over  the  king,  bore  the  imprisonment  with 
cheerfulness ;  and,  as  he  expected,  Charles,  after  the  most 
solemn  disclamations  of  ever  having  granted  that  indivi¬ 
dual  powers  which  were  not  to  be  exercised  under  the 
guidance  of  Ormond,  wrote  for  his  liberation,  when,  in 
pursuance  of  his  original  powers,  backed  with  fresh 
letters  from  Charles,  the  accused  recommenced  his  in¬ 
trigues.  Though  concealment  was  still  practised,  the  lord 
lieutenant  (who  had  been  much  exasperated  by  a  dis¬ 
covery  that  Glamorgan  had  formed  a  design  with  the 
Catholics  to  seize  his  person)  was  not  to  be  longer  de¬ 
ceived,  and  while  he  declined  to  appear  in  the  negotiations, 
he  declared  he  would  not  oppose  them  ;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  carried  on  a  separate  treaty  himself.  The  fall  of 
Chester,  and  ruin  of  the  royal  affairs  elsewhere,  rendered 
the  treaties  fruitless  ;  but  the  intrigues  were  still  persisted 
in  by  that  misguided  prince.* 

*  For  a  proof  of  Glamorgan's  could  'wish  the  king  should  sadly 
commission  see  Birch’s  Enquiry  ;  apply  himself  to  the  part  he  is  to 
Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  201-3,  act,  that  is,  to  suffer  resolutely,  and 
337 ;  see  the  passage  referred  to  in  to  have  no  tricks ;  but  on  my  con- 
p.  337  ;  see  also  p.  346.  ‘  I  could  science,  if  he  had  any  noble  design, 
wish,’  says  Hyde,  or  Clarendon,  Denbigh  would  serve  him  stoutly  and 
in  the  letter  here  referred  to,  writ-  faithfully  ;  and  if  he  comes  into 
ten  to  Nicholas,  March  7,  1647,  ‘  I  France,  I  will  pass  my  life  he  will 
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Having  given  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  Gla-  chap. 
morgan,  it  may  now  be  necessary  to  relate  the  immediate  .  IIL 


send  me  all  tlie  intelligence  he 
thinks  of  moment  to  mj  own  par¬ 
ticular,  or  that  part  of  the  public  I 
intend.  „  You  do  not  believe  that  my 
Lord  Digby  knew  of  my  Lord  Gla¬ 
morgan's  commission  and  negotiation 
in  Lreland.  I  am  confident  he  did 
not ;  for  he  showed  me  the  copies  of 
letters  which  he  had  written  to  the  king 
upon  it,  which  ought  not  in  good  man¬ 
ners  to  have  been  written,  and  L  believe 
will  never  be  fcrrgiven  by  those  for 
ivhose  service  they  were  written.' 

See  as  to  Digby’s  supposed  sel¬ 
fish  motive  for  arresting  Glamorgan, 
Birch’s  Lug.  p.  105.  See  Clar. 
State  Papers,  regarding  the  opinion 
entertained  by  the  queen  of  Ormond, 
vol.  ii.  p.  178.  See  pp.  168-175,  in 
proof  of  the  reflections  against  Or¬ 
mond  by  the  Irish  Protestants,  who 
had  supported  the  royal  pretensions 
to  a  certain  extent,  which  were  flung 
out  for  his  concessions  to  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  concessions,  they  alleged,  that 
put  the  island  into  the  power  of 
that  body.  As  to  the  transporting 
of  Glamorgan’s  commission,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  was  expec¬ 
ted,  see  Carte’s  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  80-2  ,• 
Birch,  p.  58. 

As  part  of  Mr.  Hume’s  argument 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  com¬ 
mission  to  Glamorgan  is  founded  on 
the  king’s  character  for  sincerity,  we 
shall  begin  our  examination  of  his 
reasoning  with  a  few  remarks  on  that 
subject.  ‘  I  shall  first  remark,’  says 
he,  regarding  the  imputation  of  in¬ 
sincerity,  ‘  that  this  imputation  seems 
to  be  of  a  late r  growth  than  his  own 
age ;  and  that  even  his  enemies ,  though 
they  loaded  him  with  many  calumnies, 
did  not  insist  on  this  accusation.  Lud¬ 
low,  1  think,  is  almost  the  only  Par¬ 
liamentarian  who  imputes  that  vice 
to  him  ;  and  how  passionate  a  writer 
he  is  must  he  obvious  to  every  one. 
Neither  Clarendon  nor  any  other •  of 
the  Royalists  ever  justify  him  from  in¬ 
sincerity,  as  not  supposing  that  he  had 

VOL.  IIL  P 


ever  been  accused  of  it.  In  the  second 
place  his  deportment  and  character 
in  common  life  was  free  from  that 
vice :  he  was  reserved,  distant,  stately, 
cold  in  his  address,  plain  in  his  dis¬ 
course,  inflexible  in  his  principles, 
ivide  of  the  caressing,  insinuating  man¬ 
ner’s  of  his  son,  or  the  professing  talka¬ 
tive  humour  of  his  father  ’  (Note  F. 
to  vol.  vii.).  That  any  writer  who 
had  the  slightest  respect  for  his  own 
character,  not  merely  as  an  historian 
hut  as  a  man,  should  have  written 
thus  is  truly  astonishing  ;  hut,  indeed, 
it  is  the  less  wonderful  in  a  writer 
who  (not  to  mention  other  things), 
after  having  told  us,  that  ‘  it  must 
he  confessed  that  though  Laud  de¬ 
served  not  the  appellation  of  Papist, 
the  genius  of  his  religion  was, though 
in  a  less  degree,  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Romish  ;  and  that  not  only  the 
discontented  Puritans  believed  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  relapsing 
fast  into  the  Romish  superstition ; 
the  court  of  Rome  itself  entertained 
hopes  of  regaining  its  authority  in 
this  island,’  could  yet  say,  in  treating 
of  the  trial  of  Laud,  ‘  the  groundless 
charge  of  Popery,  though  belied  by  his 
whole  conduct,  was  continually  urged 
against  him.’  It  is  not  so  astonish¬ 
ing  in  a  writer  who  alleges,  with 
every  degree  of  scorn,  that  Hampden, 
St.  John,  and  others  (the  fact  is  very- 
doubtful,  not  to  say  unauthenticated 
in  regard  to  them),  had  determined 
to  go  to  America,  that  they  might 
enjoy  long  fanatical  prayers,  which 
were  not  allowed  them  in  England  : 
— who  after  stating  that  even  the 
Dutch  and  Walloon  congregations 
were,  contrary  to  all  former  practice, 
commanded  to  attend  the  established 
church,  and  giving  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber 
relative  to  the  ‘zealots,'  who  had 
erected  themselves  into  a  society  for 
buying  impropriations — that  they 
might  establish  lecturers  of  their 
own — and,  in  fact,  justifying  the 
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proceedings  of  the  king.  Defeated  in  the  field,  and  dis¬ 
appointed,  both  in  foreign  supplies,  and  in  his  hopes  from 


general  proceedings,  on  the  ground 
that  the  principles  of  toleration  were 
then  unknown — yet  boldly  asserts 
that  Laud  never  denied  the  Puritan 
preachers  separate  places  of  worship, 
but  only  refused  to  let  them  enjoy 
livings  in  the  established  church, 
when  they  would  not  comply  with 
its  doctrines  and  ceremonies.  With 
regard  to  the  calumnies  which  he 
says  were  vented  against  Charles,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  that  he  could  be 
ignorant  for  an  instant  that  they  im¬ 
ported  downright  insincerity;  in¬ 
deed  in  transactions  betwixt  men, 
every  charge  against  an  individual 
of  a  departure  from  principle,  must 
import  insincerity ;  the  one  cannot 
be  charged  without  necessarily  in¬ 
volving  the  other.  But  let  us  just 
follow  a  few  of  Air.  Hume’s  own 
statements  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  Charles  immediately  after  the 
execution  of  Strafford.  He  says,  ( In 
vain  did  Charles  expect  as  a  return 
for  so  many  instances  of  unbounded 
compliance,  that  the  parliam  ent  would 
at  last  show  him  some  indulgence, 
and  would  cordially  fall  into  that 
unanimity  to  which,  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  power,  and  of  his  friends 
life,  he  so  earnestly  courted  them. 
All  his  concessions  were  poisoned  by 
their  suspicion  of  his  want  of  cor¬ 
diality  ;  and  the  supposed  attempt  to 
engage  the  army  against  them,  served 
with  many  as  a  confirmation  of  this 
jealousy.  It  was  natural  for  the 
king  to  seek  some  resource,  while 
all  the  world  seemed  to  desert  him, 
or  combine  against  him.’  (Query  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  but 
that  it  was  natural  for  him  to  engage 
the  army  against  the  parliament,  a 
parliament  of  whose  ‘  transactions, 
during  the  first  period  of  its  opera¬ 
tions,’  till ■  the  king’s  journey  to  Scot¬ 
land,  he  himself  says,  ‘  We  shall  find 
that,  excepting  Strafford’s  attainder, 
which  was  a  complication  of  cruel 
iniquity,  their  merits  in  other  re¬ 


spects  so  much  outweigh  their  mis¬ 
takes,  as  to  entitle  them  to  praise 
from  all  lovers  of  liberty.’)  He  con¬ 
cludes  the  sentence  thus,  ‘  and  this  ’ 
(what,  except  engaging  the  army 
against  them  ?)  ‘  probably  was  the 
utmost  of  that  embryo  scheme  which 
was  formed  with  regard  to  the  army. 
But  the  popular  leaders  still  insisted 
that  a  desperate  plot  was  laid  to 
bring  up  the  forces  immediately, 
and  offer  violence  to  the  parliament ; 
a  design  of  which  Percy’s  evidence 
acquits  the  king,  and  which  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  Scottish  army 
seems  to  render  absolutely  imprac¬ 
ticable.’  The  perplexity  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  we  shall  not  dwell  upon,  as  we 
have  already  remarked  sufficiently  on 
Percy’s  letter.  But  did  not  the  charge 
insisted  on  by  the  parliament  imply 
insincerity  ?  nay,  the  most  unboun¬ 
ded  perfidy?  Did  it  not  directly 
import  this — the  royal  professions, 
with  the  passing  of  laws,  cannot  be 
trusted,  since  the  perfidious  object 
of  this  plot  is  to  overturn  all  law  ? 
See  again  what  Air.  Hume  says  in 
regard  to  the  Incident.  But  what 
is  his  language  in  regard  to  the  Irish 
rebellion  ?  ‘  AVhen  the  people  heard 
that  the  Irish  rebels  pleaded  the 
king’s  commission  for  all  their  acts 
of  violence,  bigotry,  ever  credulous 
and  malignant,  assented  without 
scruple  to  that  gross  imposture,  and 
loaded  the  unhappy  prince  with  the 
whole  enormity  of  a  contrivance  so 
barbarous  and  inhuman.’  Did  not 
this  in  volve  an  accusation  of  the  last 
degree  of  perfidy  in  the  face  of  all 
his  solemn  appeals  ?  ‘  Amidst  the 
greatest  security,  they  ’  (the  Com¬ 
mons),  says  he,  ‘  affected  continual 
fears  of  destruction  to  themselves 
and  the  nation,  and  seemed  to  quake 
at  every  breath  of  danger,’  &c. 

‘  When  Charles  dismissed  the  guard 
which  they  had  ordered  during  his 
absence,  they  complained,  and,  upon 
his  promising  them  a  new  guard, 
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Ireland,  he,  without  abandoning  his  intrigues,  both  with 
the  Irish  Catholics  and  foreign  states,  resorted  to  nego- 


under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  they  absolutely  refused  the 
offer,  and  were  well  pleased  to  in¬ 
sinuate,  by  this  instance  of  jealousy, 
that  their  danger  chiefly  arose  from 
the  king  himself.’  If  all  this  do  not 
import  a  belief  or  accusation  of  in¬ 
sincerity,  the  word  has  no  meaning  ; 
we  might  follow  this  throughout  his 
History,  and  yet  the  imputation  of 
insincerity  was  of  a  later  growth 
than  Charles’s  own  age  ! — though 
every  charge  in  regard  to  Ireland, 
and,  in  particular,  that  relative  to 
Glamorgan’s  transaction,  carries  such 
an  imputation  on  the  face  of  it.  Thus 
Mr.  Hume  stands  self-confuted ;  but 
we  might  also  ask,  what  he  means 
by  alleging  that  Ludlow  was  the  first 
to  impute  insincerity  to  Charles,  when 
the  State  Papers,  published  during  the 
king’s  life,  nay,  before  the  civil  war, 
and  even  addressed  to  him,  directly 
charge  him  with  perfidy  F  Let  it  like¬ 
wise  be  remembered  that  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  the  face  of  his  most  solemn 
denial,  accompanied  with  oaths, 
voted  that  the  king  intended  to  raise 
war  against  them,  and  that  he  had 
been  tampering  with  foreign  powers, 
to  introduce  their  troops  into  the 
kingdom.  But  had  Hume  never  seen 
the  introduction  to,  and  annotations 
on,  the  King's  Cabinet  Opened ,  and 
the  introduction  to  Dighy’s  Cabinet , 
where  the  royal  professions  are  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  letters  ?  &c.  In¬ 
deed,  the  only  object  in  publishing 
the  letters  was  to  unveil  Charles’s 
treacherous  designs.  Had  he  never 
seen,  for  instance,  the  Eikonoklastes 
or  answer  by  Milton  to  the  JEikon 
Basilike ;  not  to  mention  other 
works  P  Even  Fairfax,  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  king’s  perfidy,  by  the 
letters  got  at  Padstow,  pronounces 
the  arrestment  of  Glamorgan  to  have 
only  been,  for  a  present  colour,  to  salve 
reputation  with  the  people  (Bush.  vol. 
vi.  p.  107;  Birch,  pp.  122-3,  1756). 
We  might  quote  many  works,  but  it 


is  unnecessary.  Even  the  gentle 
Baillie  calls  Charles,  during  his  life, 
excessively  bloody,  and  false,  and  hypo¬ 
critical,  &c.  With  regard  to  what 
Hume  says  about  Clarendon  and 
other  Royalist  writers,  not  justi¬ 
fying  the  king  from  insincerity,  as, 
not  supposing  that  he  had  ever  been 
accused  of  it ;  it  need  not  surprise  us 
after  what  we  have  seen  of  this  his¬ 
torian’s  mode  of  writing.  Does  not 
Clarendon  justify  his  master  from 
the  army-plot,  the  Incident,  the  Irish 
rebellion,  &c.  &c.  and  do  not  all 
these  import  perfidy  to  his  people 
and  parliament  ?  But,  further,  does 
not,  as  we  have  amply  shown,  that 
noble  author  fully  confirm  the  charge 
by  informing  us  that  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  passed  under  a  secret  in¬ 
tention  of  taking  advantage  of  a  pre¬ 
text  to  disregard,  them — that,  in  the 
face  of  the  most  solemn  disclama¬ 
tions,  accompanied  by  appeals  to 
heaven  for  his  sincerity — of  any  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  war,  he  had  fully  re¬ 
solved  upon  it?  &c.  The  passage 
quoted  above,  from  one  of  that  his¬ 
torian’s  private  letters,  and  another 
referred  to,  as  quoted  in  our  preced¬ 
ing  volume,  prove  his  idea  of  his 
master’s  sincerity.  But  Mr.  Hume 
can  even  defend  the  passing  of  bills, 
with  a  secret  intention  to  disregard 
them,  because  they  had  been  passed 
by  the  Houses,  while  they  had  not 
full  liberty.  When,  then,  could  the 
parliament  ever  after  rely  on  any 
treaty  ?  He  saysthat  Charles’s  secret 
purpose  only  referred  to  the  bill 
about  the  bishops,  and  that  for  press¬ 
ing  troops  ;  though  Clarendon,  his 
own  only  authority,  after  stating  that 
he  had  passed  those  two  bills,  on 
that  principle,  says  expressly,  ‘  1 
doubt  this  logic  had  an  influence 
upon  other  ads  of  no  less  moment 
than  these’  (vol. ‘ii.  p.  430).  Even 
Hume  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  was  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  army,  to  engage  it 
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chap,  tiation.  His  professions,  wherein  lie  made  a  notable  abuse 
• - — .  of  religion,  which  he  affected  such  an  earnest  wish  to 


against  tlie  parliament,  before  his 
journey  to  Scotland.  As  to  the  in¬ 
flexibility  of  Charles’s  principles, 
then,  I  know  not  what  is  meant  by 
it,  unless  that  he  obstinately  denied 
such  concessions  as  alone  could  af¬ 
ford  a  security  to  the  people  against 
a  recurrence  of  an  utter  disregard  of 
every  legal  principle  to  which  he  had 
bound  himself.  As  to  his  private 
conduct,  we  need  only  refer  to 
his  offer  to  give  his  testimony  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Buckingham,  and  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Williams.  But  he  was 
cold  and  reserved  in  his  manner.  Why, 
this  very  Mr.  Hume  ever  charges  the 
Puritans  and  Presbyterians  with 
hypocrisy,  on  account  of  their  cold, 
reserved  manner.  Yes,  but  then 
Charles  had  neither  the  professing, 
talkative  humour  of  his  father,  nor 
the  caressing  insinuating  manner  of 
his  son.  Now,  does  he  allow  that 
the  first  was  a  hypocrite  p  He  does, 
indeed,  say  that  his  wisdom  bordered 
on  cunning,  but  he  pronounces  ‘  his 
intentions  just.’  Then,  what  is  his 
character  of  Charles  II.  ?  Let  the 
reader  examine  it.  It  formed,  ‘for¬ 
sooth,  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of 
Tiberius,  with  which  Burnet  had  com¬ 
pared  it ;  for  ‘the  emperor  was  pro¬ 
vident,  wise,  active,  jealous,  malig¬ 
nant,  dark ,  sullen,  unsociable,  reserved, 
&c.’  For  my  part,  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  any  man  would  not 
rather  trust  an  open,  frank  disposi¬ 
tion,  than  a  cold,  reserved  one  P 
Whether  Fielding,  and  other  writers, 
evinced  an  utter  want  of  knowledge 
in  the  human  heart,  when  they  drew 
their  fictitious  characters?  And  as 
for  professions,  have  we  not  seen 
enough  of  them  P  The  sincerity  of 
Chai’les,  after  what  we  have  proved, 
cannot  be  longer  a  matter  of  contro¬ 
versy. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  Glamorgan’s  transac¬ 
tions.  Lord  Herbert,  now  created 
earl  of  Glamorgan,  son  of  the  Mar¬ 


quis  of  Worcester,  had  early  been 
deeply  in  the  confidence  of  Charles 
(Birch,  p.  350  et  seq. ;  Clar.  State 
Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  144  et  seq.).  And, 
on  the  27th  December,  1644,  Charles 
writes  to  Ormond,  ‘  My  Lord  Her¬ 
bert  having  business  of  his  own  in 
Ireland  (wherein  I  desire  you  to  do 
him  all  lawful  favour  and  further¬ 
ance),  I  have  thought  good  to  use  the 
power  I  have,  both  in  his  affection 
and  duty,  to  engage  him  in  all  possible 
wags,  to  f  urther  the  peace  there,  which 
he  hath  promised  to  do.  Wherefore, 
as  you  find  occasion,  you  may  confi¬ 
dently  use  and  trust  him  in  this,  or 
any  other  thing  he  shall  propound  to 
you,  for  my  service,  there  being  none 
in  whose  honesty  and  zeal  to  my  person 
and  honour  I  have  more  confidence,  so 
I  rest  yours,  &c.’  To  this  the  fol¬ 
lowing  postscript  was  added  in  ci¬ 
pher  :  ‘  His  honesty  and  affection  to 
my  service  will  not  deceive  you ;  but 
I  will  not  answer  for  his  judgment  ’ 
(Carte’s  Ormonde,  Appendix  to  vol. 
ii.,  Bush.  p.  17).  This,  from  the 
sequel,  will  evidently  appear  to  have 
been  calculated  to  afford  ‘  the  start¬ 
ing  hole  ’  which  Charles  so  ardently 
desired.  But  Hume,  of  course,  lays 
hold  of  it  to  prove  that  the  king  had 
too  contemptible  an  opinion  of  the 
earl’s  understanding  to  trust  him  in 
such  a  matter ;  and  to  show  how 
justly  his  majesty  estimated  the 
nobleman’s  powers,  he  alludes  to  a 
publication  of  his.  But  the  earl 
does  not  appear,  as  a  politician,  to 
have  been  contemptible.  Nothing 
can  afford  a  better  proof  of  the  idea 
formed  of  his  capacity  than  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Ilyde  and  others  with  the 
great  powers— including  those  of 
conferring  honours — which  had  been 
granted  to  him  (Birch,  p.  18  et 
seq.).  Besides,  a  limited  capacity 
would  have  been  no  objection  to  his 
employment :  for  Clarendon  informs 
ps  that  Charles — and  he  imputes  the 
failing  to  kings  in  general— afraid 
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cultivate — however  veiled  over  with  a  desire  of  putting  a 
period  to  the  distractions  "of  the  Commonwealth,  were  all 


lest  he  should  be  thought  to  he  led 
by  an  able  minister,  committed  his 
affairs  to  weak  men,  whom  he  soon 
allowed  to  acquire  an  ascendency  over 
him  {Life,  vol.  i.  p.  96).  After  the 
discovery  of  the  commission,  and  the 
effect  it  began  to  produce,  Digby,  who 
is  accused  of  having  acted  from  un¬ 
worthy  motives,  alleging  that  the 
belief  in  such  a  commission  to 
Glamorgan  by  the  king  would  con¬ 
firm  all  the  charges  against  Charles, 
in  regard  to  his  having  been  acces¬ 
sory  to  the  rebellion,  prevailed  on 
Ormond  to  commit  that  nobleman 
to  prison,  on  a  suspicion  of  treason, 
as  the  commission  must  either  have 
been  forged,  or  surreptitiously  gained. 

‘  Or,  if  possible,  the  earl  had  any 
colour  of  authority,  it  was  certainly 
hound  up  and  limited  by  such  in¬ 
structions  and  declarations  of  his 
majesty’s  intentions  therein  as  would 
in  nowise  license  the  said  earl  to 
any  transaction  of  that  nature  ;  but 
most  confident  he  was  that  the  king, 
to  redeem  his  crown,  his  own  life, 
the  lives  of  his  queen  and  children, 
would  not  grant  unto  them  ’  (the 
Irish)  ‘  the  least  piece  of  concessions 
so  destructive  to  his  regality  and  re¬ 
ligion’  (  Hr  pp.  93,  94).  But  Gla¬ 
morgan  bore  the  ignominious  re¬ 
straint  with  patience,  and  wrote  to 
his  wife,  assuring  her  both  of  his 
perfect  integrity  and  of  the  king’s 
continued  favour.  Yet  he  is  said  to 
have  produced  to  the  council  the 
following  defeasance,  signed  on  the 
day  after  the  treaty,  by  the  same 
commissioners  who  had  subscribed 
it : — That  the  earl  ‘  did  no  way  in¬ 
tend  to  oblige  his  majesty  other  than 
he  himself  should  please,  after  he 
had  received  those  10,000  men  as  a 
pledge  of  the  said  Homan  Catholics 
loyalty  and  fidelity  to  his  majesty; 
yet  he  promised  faithfully,  upon  his 
word  and  honour,  not  to  acquaint  his 
majesty  with  this  defeasance  till  he  had 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to 
induce  his  majesty  to  the  granting  of 


the  particulars  in  the  said  articles  ; 
but  that  done,  the  said  commissioners 
discharged  the  said  Earl  of  Glamor¬ 
gan,  both  in  honour  and  conscience, 
of  any  further  engagement  to  them 
therein,  though  his  majesty  should 
not  be  pleased  to  grant  the  said  par¬ 
ticulars  in  the  articles  mentioned ; 
the  said  earl  having  given  them  as¬ 
surance  upon  his  word,  honour,  and 
voluntary  oath,  that  he  would  never, 
to  any  person  whatsoever,  discover 
this  defeasance  in  the  interim  with¬ 
out  their  consent  ’  (Carte’s  Or¬ 
monde,  vol.  i.  p.  551).  The  first 
author,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  alluded 
to  this  strange  document,  was  Carte, 
and  he  refers  to  a  manuscript  for  his 
authority.  His  papers  are  at  Ox¬ 
ford;  but  I  omitted  to  examine 
whether  this  formed  part  of  them. 
If  it  do  not — or  if  the  original  itself 
be  not  there — I  am  afraid  it  cannot 
deserve  a  moment’s  attention.  For 
is  it  not  beyond  all  measure  strange, 
that  Ormond,  Digby,  Secretary 
Nicholas,  and  even  the  king  himself, 
and  all  his  friends,  in  all  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  remove  the  odium  of  this 
transaction,  by  charging  Glamorgan 
with  having  exceeded  his  powers, 
and  having  even  forged  a  commis¬ 
sion,  never  once  so  much  as  alluded 
to  this  document  in  support  of  a 
statement  to  which  all  their  protes¬ 
tations  could  procure  no  relief  ?  Mr. 
Hume  quotes  it  as  conclusive  in 
favour  of  the  king ;  and  yet  Charles 
and  all  his  friends  were  so  blind  to 
the  plainest  fact  as  not  to  see  it.  But 
taking  it  as  genuine,  it  admits  of  an 
easy  solution.  Charles  had  resolved 
to  have  ‘  a  starting  hole  ’  in  case  of 
failure,  since  a  disclosure  without 
success  necessarily  withdrew  from 
him  the  support  of  the  whole  Pro¬ 
testant  body ;  but  it  was  no  less  ex¬ 
pedient  for  the  Catholics  to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe,  since,  in  that 
case,  all  that  portion  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  party,  who  were  now  inclined 
to  favour  them  to  a  certain  extent, 
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calculated  to  obtain  for  him  that  unlimited  power  which 
it  had  been  the  object  of  his  reign  to  usurp.  The  views 


for  their  own  security,  would,  on  the 
publication  of  such  concessions,  leave 
them  naked  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
parliament.  If  it  were  presented  by 
Glamorgan,  too,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  was  prepared  at  the  time  and 
antedated.  That  his  commission  and 
powers  were  never  doubted  by  the 
Catholics  is  a  fact  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion;  and  it  is  strange  that  Charles 
does  not,  in  his  dispatches,  deny  the 
commission,  but  alleges  that  his  in¬ 
structions  were  exceeded  ;  and  that 
Nicholas,  in  his  dispatches  at  the 
time,  pretends,  with  Digby,  that  if 
genuine,  it  was  surreptitiously  ob¬ 
tained — an  expression  which  can 
merely  import  that  the  king  acted 
without  advice  of  his  council.  We 
may  remark,  too,  First,  that  the  as¬ 
surances,  &c.  were  repeated  in  a 
lestter  to  the  nuncio,  specially  written 
by  Charles,  and  also  in  another  to 
the  pope.  Secondly,  that  Ormond 
had  particularly  recommended  him 
to  the  leading  Catholic,  Lord  Mus- 
kerry,  to  whom  Ormond  subscribes 
himself  his  most  affectionate  servant 
and  brother.  Thirdly,  that  Glamor¬ 
gan,  at  the  treaty,  took  an  oath 
(which  was  pretended  by  Digby  to 
be  one  cause  of  the  earl’s  cornmit- 
ment)  ‘  for  the  punctual  performance 
of  what  he  had,  as  authorised  by  his 
majesty,  obliged  himself  to  see  per¬ 
formed,  and  in  default,  not  to  permit 
the  army  entrusted  to  his  charge  to  ad¬ 
venture  itself,  or  any  considerable  part 
thereof,  until  conditions  from  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  by  his  majesty,  be  performed'’ 
(Birch,  pp.  71-2).  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  conceived  that  a  nobleman  of 
their  own  persuasion,  so  bound  down, 
and  likewise  authorised  by  the  king, 
ought  to  have  been  safely  trusted 
with  the  defeasance.  But  is  it  at  all 
conceivable  that  men  should  oblige 
him  to  swear  thus,  if  they  knew  that 
he  had  no  powers  to  treat,  and  there¬ 
fore  perjured  himself  by  the  oath  he 
took?  '  And  Fourthly,  that  in  all 
the  after  transactions  between  that 
nobleman  and  the  Catholics — for  the 


treaty  was  renewed — the  original 
powers  of  Glamorgan  are  assumed  as 
indisputable.  But  if  they  knew  that 
he  possessed  no  such  authority,  what 
motive  could  they  have  for  acting 
thus  after  the  disclosure  of  the  de¬ 
feasance  ?  Thus,  then,  the  main 
argument  of  Hume  falls  to  the 
ground ;  and  what  is  perfectly  con¬ 
clusive  is,  that  Hyde  (Clarendon) 
and  Secretary  Nicholas,  who  had 
every  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  fact,  and  the  latter  of  whom  had 
been  employed  at  the  disclosure,  to 
disclaim  the  powers,  appear  by  their 
correspondence  to  have  regarded 
them  as  quite  unquestionable.  Surely 
men  of  their  talents,  who  had  all 
opportunities  of  acquiring  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  royal  charac¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  and  who  had  a  direct  interest 
in  wishing  it  to  be  otherwise,  de¬ 
serve  infinitely  more  attention  than 
Mr.  Hume.  And  I  repeat  that,  as 
they  never  alluded  to  the  defeasance, 
nothing  short  of  the  original  instru¬ 
ment  can  be  received  as  evidence  to 
outweigh  the  presumption  thence 
arising  against  its  authenticity.  The 
paper  ccccxvm.  in  the  third  volume 
of  Carte’s  Ormonde,  appears  to  me 
decisive  of  this  point. 

Charles’s  disclamations  were  all 
taken  by  both  Catholics  and  Protes¬ 
tants  as  a  mere  device  to  divert  the 
present  storm.  Glamorgan  was 
made  a  prisoner  on  the  20th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1045;  and,  on  the  30th  of 
January,  Charles  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Ormond,  ‘  I  cannot  but  add  to  my 
long  letter,  that,  upon  the  word  of  a 
Christian,  I  never  intended  Glamor¬ 
gan  should  treat  anything  without 
your  approbation,  much  less  your 
knowledge.  For,  besides  the  injury 
to  you,  1  was  always  diffident  of  his 
judgment,  though  I  could  not  think 
him  so  extremely  weak,  as  now,  to 
my  cost,  I  have  found,’  &c.  (Birch, 
p.  89  et  seq.) 

Thus  writes  he  on  January  30th  to 
Ormond,  and  it  is  not  without  jus- 
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with  which  the  Scots  had  entered  England  have  already 
been  sufficiently  developed.  The  lust  of  dominion  which 


tice  that'  Mr.  Hume  ^remarks  :  ‘  It  is 
impossible  that  any  man  of  honour, 
however  he  might  dissemble  with 
his  enemies,  would  assert  a  falsehood 
in  so  solemn  a  manner,  to  his  best 
friend.’  If  then  we  establish  beyond 
all  question  that  he  did  so  dissemble, 
the  character  of  that  prince  must  be 
abandoned  as  indefensible.  On  the 
3rd  of  February,  or  four  days  after  the 
above  letter  to  Ormond,  he  writes  to 
Glamorgan,  hut  he  evinces  an  anxi¬ 
ety,  chiefly  for  the  consequences  to 
himself,  and  assures  that  nobleman 
that  he  will  bring  him  so  off,  that  he 
may  he  still  useful,  and  that  he  (the 
king)  shall  he  able  to  recompense 
him  for  his  affection,  if  he  will  fol¬ 
low  advice,  which  was  clearly  to  take 
the  blame  (Birch,  pp.  356-7).  But, 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  his 
majesty  addresses  the  earl  thus: 

‘  Herbert,  1  am  confident  that  this 
honest,  trusty  bearer  will  give  you  good 
satisfaction  why  I  have  not  in  every¬ 
thing  done  as  you  desired,  the  want  of 
confidence  in  you  being  so  far  from 
being  the  cause  thereof,  that  I  am 
every  day  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
the  trust  that  1  have  of  you :  for,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any¬ 
one  to  make  you  suffer ,  in  my  opinion, 
by  ill  offices.  But  of  this  and  dy  verse 
other  things  I  have  given  Sir  John 
Winter •  so  full  instructions,  that  I  will 
say  no  more,  but  that  I  am  your  most 
asseured  constant  frend,  Charles  R. 
Oxford,  28th  February  1645.’ ,  This 
Sir  John  Winter  was  the  earl's  cou¬ 
sin-german  (parliament  had,  as  v.e 
have  seen,  lately  applied  for  his  re¬ 
moval  from  court  as  a  recusant 
(Journals  of  Lords,  March  23, 1641), 
a  rigid  Catholic,  and  lately  appointed 
secretary  to  the  queen  (Birch,  p.359). 
Glamorgan  was  released  on  the  21st 
of  January,  partly  at  the  request  of 
the  confederated  Irish,  who  declared 
that  his  liberty  was  necessary  lor 
preparing  the  levies,  and  he  ne\  er 
slackened  his  diligence  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  was  sent  on  ;  even  Ormond, 
who  had  been  much  influenced  by  an 


idea  that  the  earl  meant  to  arrest  and 
supersede  him — he  had  even  obtained 
powers  for  the  last — then  assured  him 
that  he  might  securely  go  on  in  the 
way  he  (Glamorgan)  had  proposed 
himself  to  serve  the  king,  without 
fear  of  interruption  from  him,  or  so 
much  as  inquiring  into  the  means  he 
worked  bv(Birch,  pp.  138-163  et  seq.). 
Even  Digby,  far  from  censuring  him 
longer ,  courted  his  friendship  (p.  360). 
At  first  he  tried  to  prevail  on  the 
Catholics  to  consent  to  terms  more 
consonant  to  the  feelings  of  the  king’s 
Protestant  supporters,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  agreeable  to  the  royal 
interest,  with  secret  assurances  of 
greater  concessions  afterwards;  hut  as 
the  pope  had  been  applied  to  for 
pecuniary  assistance,  the  nuncio  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  funds  of  his  holiness 
should  not  he  advanced  without 
something  like  an  equivalent,  and  he 
even  objected  to  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  which  had  been  divulged 
— particularly  to  that  of  secresy, 
-which  he  conceived  to  he  attended 
equally  with  dishonour  and  insecu¬ 
rity.  Yet  it  is  extraordinary  that  he 
never  once  alluded  to  the  defeasance. 
Glamorgan,  therefore,  found  himself 
obliged  to  abandon  the  more  mode¬ 
rate  views,  and  recur  to  his  former : 
in  all  the  transactions,  the  original 
powers  and  treaty  are  referred  to  as 
unquestionable.  On  the  5th  of  April 
Charles  writes  thus : — 

*  Oxford,  5th  April,  1(546. 

‘  Glamorgan, — I  have  no  tyrne, 
nor  doe  you  expect  that  1  shall  make 
unnecessary  repetitions  to  you.  Where¬ 
fore  (referring  you  to  Digby  for 
business)  this  is  only  to  give  you  as¬ 
surance  of  my  constant  friendship, 
which,  considering  the  general  defec¬ 
tion  of  common  honesty,  is  in  a  sort 
requisite.  Ilowbeit,  I  know  you 
cannot  be  hut  confident  of  my  mak¬ 
ing  good  all  instructions  and  promises 
to  you  and  the  nuncio. 

<  Your  most  assured  constant  f  riend, 

(Birch,  pp.  360-1.)  ‘  Charles  R.’ 
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tempted  them,  in  so  intolerant  a  manner,  to  insist  upon 
the  obtrusion  of  their  own  ecclesiastical  system  in  Eng- 


'  The  last  words  printed  in  italics, 
‘  my  making  good,’  See.  are  written  in 
cipher.  Though  Digby  now  affected 
a  desire  of  reconcilement  with  Gla¬ 
morgan,  Charles  did  not  conceive 
him  trustworthy  in  the  business  (see 
Hyde’s  letter  quoted  above),  and, 
therefore,  except  in  what  is  expressed 
in  cipher,  Charles  is  cautious,  pre¬ 
tending  to  refer  Glamorgan  to  that 
individual.  But  on  the  following 
day  he  uses  a  different  language  ° 

‘  Herbert, — As  I  doute  not  hut  ye 
have  too  much  courage  to  be  dismayed 
or  discouraged  at  the  usage  ( loss  was 
first  written)  ye  have  had,  so  I  assure 
you  that  my  estimation  of  you  is 
nothing,  diminished  by  it,  but  rather 
begets  in  me  a  desyre  of  revenge  and 
reparation  to  us  bothe  '{for  in  this  I 
hoidd  my  self e  equally  interested  with 
you).  Wherefor,  not  douting  of  your 
accustomed  care  and  industry  in  my 
service,  I  asseur  you  of  the  continuance 
°f  rnV  favour  and  protection  to  you; 
and  that  in  deed  more  than  in  words 
I  shall  show  myself  to  bee 

‘  T  our  most  asseur ed  constant  frend, 

‘  Charles  R, 

‘  Oxford,  6th  April,  1646,’ 

(Bircli,  pp.  361-2.) 

Now,  who  are  they  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  alludes  to,  as  the  individuals 
against  whom  he  feels  such  a  de¬ 
sire  of  revenge  and  reparation?  I 
presume  they  could  be  no  other 
than  those  who  proceeded  against 
that  lord,  viz.  Ormond  and  Digby. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  effect 
given  by  Hume  to  the  letter  from 
Charles  ‘to  his  best  friend?’ 

But  the  following  letter,  which 
was  written  wholly  in  ciphers,  is  the 
most  conclusive  of  all : — 

‘Glamorgan, — I  am  not  so  strictly 
guarded  but  that  if  you  send  to  me  a 
prudent  and  secret  person,  I  can  re¬ 
ceive  a  letter,  and  you  may  signify  to 
me  your  mind,  I, having  always  loved 
your  person  and  conversation,  which  I 


ardently  wish  for  at  present  more  than 
ever,  if  it  could  be  had  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  you,  whose  safety  is  as  dear 
to  me  as  my  own.  If  you  can  raise  a 
large  sum  of  money,  by  pawning  my 
kingdoms  for  that  pm-pose,  I  am  con¬ 
tent  you  should  do  it ;  and  if  I  recover 
them,  I  will  fully  repay  that  money. 
And  tell  the  nuncio,  that  if  once  I  can 
come  into  his  and  your  hands,  which 
ought  to  be  extremely  wished  for  by 
you  both  as  well  for  the  sake  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  Ireland,  since  all  the  rest,  as  1 
see,  despise  me,  I  will  do  it.  And  if 
I  do  not  say  this  from  my  heart,  or  in 
any  future  time  I  fail  you  in  this,  may 
God  never  restore  me  to  my  kingdoms 
in.  this  world,  nor  give  me  eternal  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  next,  to  which  I  hope  this 
tribulation  will  conduct  me  at  last,  after 
I  have  satisfied  my  obligations  to  my 
friends,  to  none  of  whom  am  I  so  much 
obliged  as  yourself,  whose  merits  to¬ 
wards  me  exceed  all  expressions  that 
can  be  used  by  your  constant  friend, 

1  Charles  R. 

‘  From  Newcastle,  July  20, 1646.’ 

Now,  what  has  been  the  course 
pursued  by  Mr.  Hume  in  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  Charles  ?  At  first  he  took 
no  notice  of  Birch’s  Enquiry,  con¬ 
tenting  himself  with  repeating  the 
assertions  of  Carte  (Birch,  p.  348) ; 
but  as  he  found  this  would  no  longer 
satisfy  the  public,  he,  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  writes  a  long  note,  in  which  he 
dwells  on  the  defeasance  ;  and,  refer¬ 
ring  only  to  the  letter  of  5th  April, 
passing  all  the  others  over  in  total 
silence ,  as  if  no  such  letters  had  been  in 
existence,  though  they  are  all  given  by 
Eirch,  all  too  {with  one  exception)  from 

the  originals  in  the  Eritish  Museum _ 

he  pretends  that  this  alludes  to  a 
new  negotiation,  as  the  former  had 
been  broken  off.  For  this  too  he  quotes 
Eircli,  though  that  author  produces 
documents  which  incontestably  prove 
that  the  original  powers  and  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Glamorgan,  and  the  assur¬ 
ances  to  the  nuncio,  were  the  basis 
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land,  had  not  only  alarmed  the  Independents,  properly  so 
called,  but  all  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community, 
including  the  majority  of  both  Houses,  who  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  peculiar  system  of  church  government  was 
'prescribed  by  the  Author  of  revelation.  Obstructions 
were  therefore  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  intolerant 
proceedings  ;  and  men,  alarmed  by  the  disclosure  of  their 
principles,  determined  that  if  Presbyterianism  ever  were 
established,  it  should  be  under  limitations  that  would 
render  it  innocuous.  Parliament,  with  this  view,  pru¬ 
dently  introduced  that  species  of  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment,  with  a  complete  subordination  to  the  civil.  The 


of  all  the  subsequent  transactions : 
hut  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  a 
writer  of  such  acuteness  as  Hume, 
should  set  out  with  proving  that 
Glamorgan  was  a  man  of  too  limited 
a  capacity  to  he  trusted  by  Charles 
before  any  alleged  demerit ;  and  yet 
that  he  should  conclude  with  con¬ 
tending,  that,  after  such  a  breach  of 
confidence,  he  should  still  be  deemed 
worthy  of  a  fresh  employment,  of  as 
high  a  nature  as  that  disputed?  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  queen’s 
confessor,  Father  George  Leyburn, 
provoked  the  nuncio,  by  disclaiming 
Glamorgan’s  instructions,  and  that 
yet  the  same  father,  in  his  Memoirs, 
gives  an  account  of  the  matter  as 
quite  unquestionable  (see  his  Me¬ 
moirs,  and  passages  from  them  in 
Birch,  p.  319  et  seq.).  Since  the 
publication  of  Birch’s  work,  the  facts 
have  been  put  beyond  all  doubt,  if 
doubt  could  have  possibly  existed, 
by  the  Clarendon  Papers,  already 
quoted  by  us. 

As  for  yielding  to  the  desires  of  his 
Catholic  subjects,  had  it  not  implied 
a  breach  of  faith,  and  lust  of  power, 
it  could  not  have  been  condemned. 
But  the  horrid  guilt  was  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  purchase  the  assistance  of 
the  atrocious  actors  in  the  Irish  in¬ 
surrection  to  subjugate  Britain;  and 
then,  had  they  succeeded,  they  might 
and  would  have  imposed  their  creed. 


Yet  this  is,  of  course,  defended  by 
Hume,  who  alleges  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  for  the  safety  of  himself,  his 
wife,  children,  and  friends.  But  why 
were  his  own  and  their  safety  ever 
in  danger  ?  Because  nothing  short 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  laws  which 
made  him  king  would  content  him. 
He  might  even  still  have  reigned 
secure,  by  adequate  concessions ;  and 
his  friends,  far  from  wishing  him  to 
pursue  the  course  he  took,  were  only 
prevented  from  deserting  him  as  one 
man,  by  his  denials  of  the  truth. 
They  all  too  (but  Hyde,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  more,  who  could  not 
brook  their  own  proscription)  urged 
Charles  to  enter  into  an  accommo¬ 
dation  with  his  parliament ;  and  by 
doing  so  they  only  brought  against 
themselves,  from  this  very  king,  a 
charge  of  villainy  and  treason. 

After  all  this,  the  candour  of 
Hume,  I  doubt,  cannot  longer  be  de¬ 
fended,  any  more  than  that  of  the 
monarch  whose  cause  he  undertook. 
But,  possibly,  the  reader  may  con¬ 
ceive  that  he  has  afforded  to  Charles 
a  defence  of  an  unexpected  nature. 
For  if  an  historian  can  be  vindicated 
for  sitting  down  coolly  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  facts,  through  so  many  volumes, 
in  defence  of  that  misguided  prince, 
we  cannot  condemn  the  infatuated 
individual  himself. 
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grounds  upon  which,  any  individual  could  be  excluded 
from  the  sacramental  table,  were  defined  ;  and  the  church 
was  interdicted  from  interfering  with  any  question  betwixt 
man  and  man.  Every  presbytery  was  tempered  with  the 
lay  elders ;  but  from  it  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  synod, 
from  the  synod  to  the  assembly,  from  the  assembly  to  the 
parliament,  or  commissioners  specially  appointed  by  it.  The 
powers  of  the  assembly  were  strictly  defined,  and  extremely 
limited,  while  their  proceedings  were,  as  we  have  said, 
subject  to  the  review  of  the  legislature  ;  but  there  was 
another  important  change  in  the  institution  of  that  assem¬ 
bly  :  instead  of  permitting  it  to  be  composed  of  divines 
and  elders  selected  by  the  respective  presbyteries,  the 
parliament,  conceiving  that  the  discussions  of  ecclesiastics 
were  harmless  in  comparison  of  the  intrigues  and  cabals 
of  eminent  laymen,  who  might  endeavour  to  make  the 
assembly  of  the  church  the  means  of  erecting  an  inde¬ 
pendent  government  in  the  state,  excluded  laymen  from 
forming  a  constituent  portion  of  it.  This  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  aspiring  hopes  of  an  interested  priesthood,  as 
well  as  of  their  lay  brethren,  who  already  possessed  in 
fancy  the  civil  offices  of  the  state.  But  even  this  arrange¬ 
ment  was  only  by  way  of  experiment* 

How  inefficient  the  Scottish  army  had  proved  in  this 


*  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xiv.  p.  280 
et  seq. ;  Cobb.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.444 
et  seq. ;  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  ii.pp.  110  et 
seq.,  115, 116,  118, 119, 124-8, 131-9 
et  seq.,  140-3  et  seq.,  1 45-9, 157  et  seq., 
194  et  seq. ;  Wbitelocke,  p.  69  et  seq. ; 
Bush.  vol.  vi.  p.  205-7,  224  et  seq. 
Selden  bad  incurred  the  enmity  of 
tbe  high  cburcb  party,  before  tbe 
beginning  of  this  parliament ;  but 
because  he  -would  not  subscribe  to  tbe 
terms  of  the  Presbyterians,  be  was 
early  denounced  by  them  as  ‘the 
avowed  proctor  for  tbe  bishops  ’ 
(Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  303).  Selden 
and  Wbitelocke,  having  both  spoken 
against  tbe  Presbyterian  tyranny, 
‘  they  ’  (tbe  clergy)  ‘  were  pleased 


to  term  me  ’  (Wbitelocke)  fan  Eras- 
tian,  and  a  disciple  of  Selden  ’  (pp. 
169-70  ;  see  alsopp.  110-11).  Selden 
and  Wbitelocke  were,  with  many 
other  members  of  parliament,  mem¬ 
bers  of  tbe  assembly,  and  1  Selden 
spake  admirably,  and  confuted  many 
of  tbe  divines  in  their  own  learning. 
And  sometimes,  when  they  cited  a 
text  of  Scripture,  to  prove  their  asser¬ 
tions,  be  would  tell  them,  perhaps  in 
your  little  pocket  Bibles  with  gilt 
leaves  (which  they  would  often  pull 
out  and  read)  the  translation  may  be 
thus,  but  tbe  Greek  or  tbe  Hebrew 
signifies  thus  and  thus,  and  so  would 
totally  silence  them’  (Wbitelocke, 
p.  71). 
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arduous  contest,  lias  been  sufficiently  seen.  Tlie  leading 
men  of  that  nation,  and  particularly  the  clergy,  had  de¬ 
pended  more  for  the  success  of  their  schemes  upon  its 
anticipated  achievements,  than  upon  their  own  arguments 
in  the  assembly  of  divines.  Imagining  that  the  power  of 
the  parliament  was  broken,  they  trusted  that,  to  the  arms 
of  their  countrymen  would  be  reserved  the  glory  of  a 
successful  termination  to  the  contest,  and  that  when  thus 
possessed  of  the  military  strength,  they  could  not  fail  to 
secure  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  First  20,000 
Scots  had  entered  England,  and  then  an  additional  10,000 
under  Callander  had  joined  the  army ;  after  this,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  recruits  were  likewise  sent  up ;  yet, 
as  they  lost  great  numbers  at  York  and  Newcastle,  as  well 
as  by  disease,  and  probably  by  desertion,  while  they  gar¬ 
risoned  various  towns  which  they  occupied  for  their  se¬ 
curity,  they  could  not  bring  16,000  men  into  the  field. 
In  the  old  parliamentary  army,  many  Scotchmen  had  held 
commissions,  but  all  these  were  carefully  excluded  under 
the  new  model,  and  their  countrymen  regarded  this  as  no 
favourable  omen  to  their  future  hopes.  When  the  Scot¬ 
tish  army,  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  summer’s 
campaign,  so  miserably  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
English  parliament,  that  body  naturally  provided  for  the 
military  destined  to  stand  all  the  shock  of  the  conflict, 
with  more  unwearied  pams  than  for  the  Scottish,  which 
they  are  accused  of  having  neglected.  But  the  latter 
supplied  its  own  wants,  by  mercilessly  plundering  the 
country,  and  thus  excited  both  against  it  and  the  nor¬ 
thern  kingdom,  a  general  abhorrence  in  Englishmen. 

Essex,  after  he  was  discarded,  as  well  as  Hollis  and 
their  party,  conceiving  that  their  only  chance  to  regain 
power  was  by  uniting  more  closely  with  the  Presbyterians, 
complained  loudly  of  the  partiality  shown  to  the  English 
army ;  but  as  they  could  not  stimulate  the  Scottish  to  any 
great  exploit  which  might  have  recovered  its  character, 
they  declaimed  to  unwilling  ears  against  a  better  provi- 
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sion  to  that  fine  military  body  which  in  so  short  a  period 
accomplished  the  object  of  the  war.  The  Independent 
party,  who  now  perceived  that  the  army  favoured  their 
pretensions,  advanced  them  more  boldly ;  and,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  Presbyterians,  both  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  pleaded,  in  their  dispatches,  for  a  Christian 
toleration  to  all  opinions  which  did  not  involve  principles 
pernicious  to  the  state.*  The  Commons,  divided  between 
the  parties,  were  in  a  state  of  faction  ;  the  Upper  House 
had  been  considerably  alienated  from  the  Lower ;  and  as 
the  Scottish  army  had  been  regarded  by  the  Presbyterian 
party  as  their  chief  strength,  so  its  removal  from  England 
had  been  reckoned  by  the  favourers  of  the  Independents 
no  less  necessary  for  them.  In  the  commission  which 
had  been  granted  to  Fairfax,  the  clause  for  the  safety  of 
the  king’s  person  had  been  omitted  ;  but,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  the  idea  of  changing  the  form  of  the  government 
into  a  republic  had  not  been  contemplated.  Some  had, 


*  Cromwell  concludes  Ms  account 
of  the  battle  nearly  thus  :  ‘  Sir,  this 
is  none  other  than  the  hand  of  God, 
and  to  him  alone  belongs  the  glory, 
wherein  none  are  to  share  with  him. 
The  general  served  you  with  all  faith¬ 
fulness  and  honour ;  and  the  best 
commendation  I  can  give  him  is, 
that  I  dare  say  he  attributes  all  to 
God ;  and  would  rather  perish  than 
assume  to  himself,  which  is  an  hon¬ 
est  and  a  thriving  way ;  and  yet  as 
much  for  bravery  may  be  given  to 
him,  in  this  action,  as  to  a  man. 
Honest  men  served  you  faithfully  in 
this  action.  Sir,  they  are  trusty ;  I 
beseech  you  in  the  name  of  God  not 
to  discourage  them.  He  that  ven¬ 
tures  his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  I  wish  he  may  trust  God 
for  the  liberty  of  his  conscience,  and 
you  for  the  liberty  he  fights  for ' 
(Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  46).  ‘  My  Lord 
Fairfax,’  says  Baillie  the  divine,  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Lauderdale,  dated 
four  days  after  the  battle,  ‘  sent  up 
the  last  week  ane  horrible  antitrias- 


trian ;  the  whole  assembly  went  in 
a  body  to  the  Houses  to  complain  of 
his  blasphemies.  It  wes  the  will  of 
Cromwell,  in  the  letter  of  his  vic- 
torie,  to  desire  the  House  not  to  dis¬ 
courage  these  who  had  ventured 
their  life  for  them,  and  to  come  out 
with  the  much  desyred  libertie  of 
conscience  ’  (Id.  p.  280).  Cromwell 
speaks  more  fully  out  in  his  letter 
on  the  taking  of"  Bristol.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  in  his  letter  regard¬ 
ing  the  capture  of  Bristol,  appears 
to  me  good.  ‘  It  may  be  thought 
that  some  praises  are  due  to  these 
gallant  men,  of  whose  valour  so  much 
mention  is  made.  Their  humble  suit 
to  you,  and  all  that  have  an  interest 
in  this  blessing,  is,  that  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  God’s  praises,  they  may 
be  forgotten.  It  is  their  joy  that 
they  are  instruments  to  God’s  glory, 
and  their  country’s  good.  It  is 
their  honour  that  God  vouchsafes  to 
use  them  ’  (Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  85-8  • 
Whitelocke,  p.  172  ;  Thurloe’s  State 
Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  73). 
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indeed,  talked  of  executing  justice  upon  the  king  ;  but  chap. 
even  Ireton,  long  afterwards,  only  declared  that  Charles  -  IIL 
had  done  enough  to  warrant  his  deposition,  and  placing 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  son.  The  idea  of  deposing 
him  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  ;  it  spread  widely  among  the  Presbyterians,  a 
portion  of  whom  seem  to  have  entertained  the  notion  of 
imprisoning  him,  or  even  bringing  him  to  the  block  * 

But  they  still  cherished  monarchy,  and  indeed  the  Scots 
had  a  direct  interest  to  maintain  the  kingly  power,  since 
it  alone  afforded  them  a  pretext  for  claiming  a  footing  in 
England.  Both  parties,  therefore,  still  looked  towards 
Charles  as  to  a  prince  with  whom  it  was  possible  to  ne¬ 
gotiate,  and  whose  cooperation  with  either  would  confer 
ascendency  in  the  state. 

Charles  was  no  stranger  to  this  posture  of  affairs  ;  but, 
instead  of  being  moved  by  it  to  coalesce  with  either,  he 
was  induced  to  play  the  same  false  and  subtle  game  which 
had  always  distinguished  him.  Trusting  that,  by  flatter¬ 
ing  each  by  turns,  he  might  raise  up  such  a  jealousy  be¬ 
tween  them  as  would  lead  to  a  bloody  contest,  wherein 
each  should  aim  at  the  other’s  extermination — when  he 
should  recover  his  power  in  their  confusion — he  endea¬ 
voured  to  soothe  each,  and  poison  it  with  inveteracy  against 
the  other.  ‘  How,  for  my  own  particular  resolution,’  says 
he,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Digby,  on  the  26th  March,  1646, 

— 4  it  is  this  : — I  am  endeavouring  to  get  to  London,  so 
that  the  conditions  may  be  such  as  a  gentleman  may  own, 
and  that  the  rebels  may  acknowledge  me  king,  being  not 
without  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  so  to  draw  either  the 
Presbyterians  or  Independents  to  side  with  me  for  extir¬ 
pating  the  one  or  the  other,  that  I  shall  he  really  king 
again’*  In  the  meantime,  he  was  endeavouring  to  raise 

*  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  ii.  pp.  370-3,  t  Carte’s  Ormonde,  vol.  iii.  p.  452. 

381  et  seq.,  383,  387-9  et  seq.,  392-3  Let  any  man  read  this  letter,  and 
et  seq.,  403,  407-8  et  seq.,.  412  ;  collate  it  with  _  those  to  Glamorgan, 

Walker’s  Hist,  of  the  Independents,  and  his  professions  to  the  parliament, 
p.  164.  and  defend  the  sincerity  of  Charles 
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an  army  in  Ireland,  from  amongst  the  insurgents  there, 
whose  acts  had  been  so  revolting  to  humanity,  in  order 
that,  with  their  assistance,  he  should  bear  down  all  op¬ 
position,  after  the  mutual  extermination  of  the  parties 
whom  he  was  courting  in  England.  In  regard  to  the 
Irish  transactions,  his  conduct  was  still  more  reprehen¬ 
sible  than  those  with  the  English  and  Scots  :  while  he  was 
assuring  both  Ormond  and  Digby,  in  the  most  solemn 
language,  that  they  alone  possessed  his  confidence ;  and 
that  Glamorgan  had  acted  with  equal  want  of  judgment 
and  honesty,  he  was  secretly  encouraging  that  earl  to  pro¬ 
secute  his  schemes,  by  the  promise  of  revenge  against 
the  two  individuals,  Ormond  and  Digby,  who  had  ob¬ 
structed  them.  Glamorgan  had  even  authority  to  super¬ 
sede  the  marquis  as  lord  lieutenant.*  Such  disingenuous 
policy,  and  attempts  to  overreach  all  parties,  could  suc¬ 
ceed  with  none  ;  and  while  Charles  hugged  himself  upon 
the  notion  of  deceiving  all,  he  was,  in  reality,  himself  the 
only  dupe  of  his  own  impostures. 

He  proposed  that  the  power  of  the  militia  should  be 
vested  in  certain  individuals,  and  asked  to  be  allowed 
forty  days’  residence  at  Westminster,  for  the  settlement  of 
affairs,  when  he  alleged  that  he  doubted  not  to  give  them 
satisfaction,  provided  both  Houses,  the  lord  mayor,  and 
the  common  council,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  Scotland,  would  come  under  an  engagement 
for  his  safety,  and  liberty  to  return  to  Oxford.  Parlia¬ 
ment,  however,  saw  through  his  designs,  and  determined, 
to  frustrate  them  by  refusing  such  an  engagement.  They 
therefore  Coldly  answered,  that  they  were  preparing  ordi¬ 
nances  which,  when  he  should  agree  to  them,  might  be 
productive  of  a  lasting  peace.  These  ordinances  put  the 

if  lie  can.  ‘The  truth,  is,’  says  more,  and  resolye  to  treat  no  more 
Baillie,  in  a  private  letter  written  at  all  with  him ;  only  they  will  send 
about  January,  1646,  regarding  the  him  propositions,  and  require  his 
king’s  messages  for  peace,  ‘  the  truth  positive  answer  ’  (Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  344). 
is,  secret  letters  written  about  the  *  See  former  note, 
last  treaty  makes  them  trust  him  no 
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power  of  the  sword  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  parlia-  chap. 
ment ;  but  they  gave  offence  to  the  Scots  by  reserving  to  _i^L_ 
each  country  the  command  of  its  own  militia,  while  they 
also  displeased  the  city  of  London,  by  withdrawing  from 
it  that  portion  of  power  which  had  been  intended  at  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge  *  This  kindled  additional  hope  in  the 
royal  breast  of  stirring  up  the  parties  to  mutual  extermi¬ 
nation,  so  that,  at  the  critical  moment  of  their  depression, 
he  might,  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  army,  establish  himself 
in  uncontrolled  authority.  To  the  Independents,  he  urged 
the  tyranny  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  necessity  of 
combining  with  him  for  their  own  security.  To  the  Pres¬ 
byterians,  he  represented  that  their  only  chance  of  safety 
lay  in  joining  with  him  to  subdue  the  Independents  who, 
averse  to  monarchical  government,  would  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  Scotland  to  their  levelling  principles.  The 
negotiation  with  the  Presbyterians,  and  particularly  the 
Scots,  was  conducted  by  Mbntreuil,  the  French  ambassa¬ 
dor,  in  his  master’s  name,  though  it  was  afterwards  alleged 
that  he  acted  without  sufficient  authority.  In  his  zeal  foi 
the  service,  he  visited  Scotland,  and  afterwards  treated 
with  the  army.  The  intrigues  with  the  Independents 
were  managed  by  John  Ashburnham,  who  likewise 
sounded  the  English  Presbyterians. 

Out  of  Montreuil’s  intrigues  arose  a  strange  agreement, 
in  the  name  of  his  master  and  the  queen  regent  on  the 
one  side  and  Charles  on  the  other,  whereby  the  latter 
was  promised  security  in  the  Scottish  camp  ;  and  it  has 
been  said  that,  though  Charles  treated  with  the  ambas¬ 
sador  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  doing  it  with  a  rebellious 
army,  the  Scottish  commanders  had  really  agreed  to  the 
terms!  But  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  the  conditions 
were,  other  than  the  personal  safety  of  Charles,  smce  it 


*  Rush.  toI.  vi.  p.  215  et  seq.,  249 
etseq.)  Whitelocke, p.  182  et  seq.) 
Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xiv.  p.  159  et  seq. ; 
Cobbett’s  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  404  et 


seq. :  Clar.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  196  et 
seq. ;  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  335,  particu¬ 
larly  p. 342  etseq.)  Baillie’s AeL vol. u. 
p.  335  et  seq. 
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is  established  by  Montreuil’s  correspondence,  subsequent 
to  the  agreement,  that  the  Scots  steadily  adhered  to  their 
Presbyterian  principles.  That  they  were  anxious  to  have 
the  lung  with  them,  fully  confiding  in  their  power  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  yield  to  their  conditions,  is  a  fact  that  rests 
on  sufficient  evidence  ;  that  Charles,  who  was  now  block¬ 
aded  in  Oxford,  and  terrified  at  the  idea  of  being  taken 
a  prisoner  by  Fairfax,  and  led  in  ignominy  to  the  metro¬ 
polis,  by  his  victorious  army,  which  rapidly  advanced, 
wished  refuge,  is  no  less  certain.  His  hope  was  to  engage 
the  Scottish  army  on  his  side,  and,  with  his  characteristic 
dissimulation,  he  affirmed  that,  could  they  convince  his 
conscience  of  the  truth  of  their  Presbyterian  tenets,  he 
would  immediately  subscribe  to  them.  The  Scots,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  to  be  deceived.  They  saw  through  the 
springs  of  the  royal  ecclesiastical  policy  ;  and  one  of  their 
chief  divines  affirmed  that  no  oaths  would  convince  him 
that  Charles  was  actuated  by  conscientious  motives. 
While,  therefore,  the  ecclesiastics  were  sufficiently  ready  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  regarding  Presbyterianism,  they, 
as  well  as  the  statesmen,  rested  all  their  hopes  of  convert¬ 
ing  him  on  the  ground  of  their  being  able  to  satisfy  his 
understanding  that  it  was  for  his  interest  to  coalesce  with 
them.  Previous  to  his  taking  refuge  in  their  camp,  they 
intimated  to  him,  through  Montreuil,  the  absurdity  of  his 
even  wishing  them  to  agree  with  him,  on  the  principle  of 
supporting  the  episcopal  hierarchy,  since,  by  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding,  they  would  at  once  forfeit  the  cooperation  of 
the  English  Presbyterians,  and  thus  join  both  parties 
against  themselves,  who,  in  that  case,  unless  they  were 
guided  by  the  chimerical  hope  of  conquering  England, 
could  never  expect  to  reinstate  him  on  the  throne.  He 
proposed  that  they  should  cooperate  with  Montrose ;  but 
though  the  Scotch  army  had  been  as  selfish  as  he  wished 
it,  such  policy  was  not  reasonably  to  be  anticipated,  since, 
besides  forfeiting  the  affection  of  the  English,  it  would 
have  lost  the  support  of  the  party  in  Scotland  which 
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raised  it,  and,  as  the  leading  men  justly  argued,  put  all  chap. 
in  the  hands  of  the  Malignants,  against  whom  they  had  mi_. 
hitherto  fought.  Indeed,  it  is  most  likely  that,  had  the 
officers  really  acted  so  treacherous  a  part  to  their  country, 
they  would  have  been  deserted  by  the  soldiers.  This 
scheme,  therefore,  on  which  Charles  so  much  relied,  was 
rejected,  and  admission  to  his  followers  was  even  re1 
fused.* 

In  the  meantime,  as  Fairfax  was  rapidly  advancing  to 
Oxford,  while  the  town  was  already  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
the  king's  situation  there  became  critical ;  and  to  avoid 
the  humiliation  of  being  carried  to  London  a  captive, 
he  determined,  if  possible,  to  effect  his  escape.  With 
only  two  attendants — John  Ashburnham  and  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Hudson — he,  disguised  as  the  servant  of  the  first,  left 
Oxford;  but  his  route  was  not  yet  resolved  upon.  He 
hesitated  whether  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
London,  or,  if  possible,  retreat  north  to  form  a  junction 
with  Montrose,  whose  presumption  misfortune  could  not 
cure.  He  proceeded  to  Henley,  and  from  thence  to 
Harrow  on  the  Hill,  within  sight  of  London,  uncertain  King  ^ 
whether  at  once  to  repair  to  the  capital.  Of  this  the  par-  for(jj  April 
liament  was  very  apprehensive,  knowing  that  it  would  at 
once  occasion  intrigues  to  embroil  affairs,  by  the  pretext  fuge  in  the 
which  it  afforded  his  adherents  of  resorting  thither;  they,  cam  pi  May 
therefore,  published  an  ordinance  the  instant  they  heard  of  6, 1646. 
his  retreat  from  Oxford — declaring  that  all  who  harboured 
the  king,  or,  knowing  of  his  resort,  concealed  it,  should 
be  proceeded  against  as  traitors  to  the  Commonwealth, 
forfeit  their  whole  estates,  and  die  without  mercy.  They 
likewise  ordered  the  immediate  departure,  from  London, 
of  all  Papists,  and  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  borne  arms 
against  the  parliament.  In  the  meantime,  Charles  had 


*  Clar.  Papers ,  vol.  ii.  p.  209  et 
seq . ;  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  335  et  seq. ;  Tkur- 
loe’s  State  Papers,  pp.  72-74,  85  et 
seq.  •,  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  ii.  pp.  368-374 

VOL.  III.  Q 


et  seq.-,  Append,  to  Evelyn’s  Mem' 
p.  115  et  seq.',  compare  pp.  104  and 
118  ;  Burnet’s  Mem.  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  p.  274 ;  Peck’s  Desiderata,  ix. 
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visited  families  who  recognised  his  person,  though  they 
affected  ignorance  of  his  quality  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  he  was,  in  this  way,  apprised  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  which  thus  threatened  to  cut  him  off  from  all  com¬ 
munication  with  his  supporters.  Having  lingered  for 
some  time,  where  he  twice  narrowly  escaped  detection, 
first  from  a  man  intoxicated,  and  secondly  from  a  hair¬ 
dresser,  who  observed  the  particular  cut  of  the  hair  in 
spite  of  the  attempt  to  conceal  it  by  negligence,  he  at 
last  turned  towards  the  Scottish  camp  before  Newark. 
This  delay  had  been  partly  owing  to  his  disappointment  of 
a  party  of  horse,  which  had  been  promised  by  Montreuil, 
to  escort  him ;  but  which  came  at  length.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  spite  of  the  negotiation,  Leven  was  surprised  at 
the  appearance  of  Charles ;  yet,  without  presupposing 
that  he  was  less  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  than  the 
other  officers,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  surprise  he 
showed  was  not  in  some  measure  assumed.  But  poor 
Montreuil  was  reviled  by  them,  and  so  far  sacrificed  by 
the  French  court  to  cover  their  own  dark  designs.  New- 
ark  was,  by  the  command  of  Charles,  surrendered  to  the 
Scots ;  and  Montrose,  by  his  orders,  also  laid  down  his 
arms.  That  individual  had  been  again  defeated  in  the 
North,  and  his  influence  was  so  reduced  that  he  had 
resolved  upon  the  strange  expedient  of  employing  his 
limited  troops  to  impress  an  army.*  Though,  however, 
Montrose  laid  down  his  arms,  a  party  in  the  North,  in 
conjunction  with  Antrim’s  forces  under  Colonel  Quito 
and  his  sons,  particularly  Alexander,  kept  the  field  till 
the  following  year  was  far  advanced.  In  reference  to  this 

state  of  matters — to  which  we  shall  afterwards  recur _ 

were  not  a  few  intrigues  carried  on.f 

Conceiving  that  they  had  the  game  in  their  own  hands, 


*  Hush.  vol.  vi.  p.  266  et  seq. ;  Clar. 
State  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  383  et  seq. ; 
Wishart,  chap.  xx.  j  Guthry’s  Me¬ 
moirs,  p.  174  et  seq. $  Whitelocke, 


p.  199  et  seq, ;  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  ii. 
p.  366  et  seq. 

t  We  shall,  in  a  litter  place,  cite 
our  authorities. 
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and  being  not  immediately  in  a  condition  to  resist  the 
English  parliament,  which  demanded  the  custody  of  the 
king’s  person,  and  sent  Poyntz  to  watch  their  motions, 
the  Scots  retreated  to  Newcastle,  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  own  resources.  The  parliament  demanded  the 
persons  of  Ashburnham  and  Hudson  ;  but  the  Scots  were 
prepared  with  an  excuse  when  these  individuals  escaped. 
At  Newcastle  every  means  were  taken  to  induce  Charles 
to  agree  to  the  Presbyterian  establishment ;  and  as  he 
affected  to  be  governed  by  conscience,  though  his  private 
correspondence  shows  that  he  was  actuated  by  worldly 
policy  only,  Henderson  undertook  to  remove  his  scruples. 
A  long  written  controversy  ensued  between  them  upon 
the  respective  merits  of  their  creeds  ;  but  it  ended  as  is 
usual  with  all  discussions  of  that  nature.  Clarendon  asserts 
that  so  excellent  was  the  royal  argument,  that  Henderson 
indirectly  acknowledged  himself  to  be  vanquished.  But 
such  a  story  of  a  Scottish  divine,  whom  interested  motives 
could  not  sway,  would  have  required  great  authority  to 
confirm  it ;  and,  unfortunately  for  this,  it  is  proved  beyond 
doubt  by  private  correspondence,  that  Henderson  was 
only  grieved  to  observe,  that  while  Charles  pretended  to 
be  influenced  by  conscientious  scruples,  he  was  really 
actuated  by  that  perverted  thirst  for  dominion,  which 
had  proved  so  calamitous  to  his  country.  Whether  Charles 
was  really  the  author  of  the  controversial  writings  that 
pass  under  his  name  may  well  be  questioned  ;  but  it  has 
justly  been  remarked  that  the  far-famed  production  is 
never  read.  *  The  style  is  as  stiff  and  pedantic  as  the 
thoughts  are  commonplace.* 


*  Glar.  Hist.\ ol.v.  p.  407  et  seq.-,  King 
Charles's  Works ;  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  ii. 
p.  370  et  seq.  A  death-bed  recanta¬ 
tion  was  forged  for  Henderson,  who 
died  during  the  king’s  stay  at  New¬ 
castle.  Harris  strongly  questions  whe¬ 
ther  any  such  written  controversy  ever 
took  place  ;  no  allusion  to  it  occurs 
'n  Baillie’s  Letters  or  others,  and  the 


fact  of  one  paper  in  the  king’s  hand¬ 
writing  being  in  Lambeth  Library, 
would  not  he  decisive  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  hut  a  passage  in  a  letter  from 
Charles  to  Jermyn,  Colepepper, 
and  John  Ashburnham,  dated  Au¬ 
gust  12,  1646,  seems  to  me  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  point.  He  alleges  that 
Presbyterian  government  is  chiefly 
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When  he  joined  the  Scots  he  declared  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  prolong  the  miseries  of  war  ;  and  Oxford,  as 
well  as  the  other  garrisons,  was  surrendered  to  the  con¬ 
querors,  to  whose  credit  it  redounds,  that,  from  the  time 
of  the  New  Model,  they  were  remarkable  for  the  most 
scrupulous  fulfilment  of  articles.  The  garrison  of  Oxford 
consisted  of  about  7000,  containing  the  army  the  king 
had  brought  thither  ;  and  though  part  of  them  were 
Irish,  not  an  insult  was  offered  to  one  of  their  number. 
An  order  was  at  the  same  time  required  from  Charles 
for  the  surrender  of  Dublin,  but  he  evaded  the  request, 
for  he  had  determined  not  to  desist  from  war;  and  though 
he  sent  a  public  dispatch  to  Ormond,  declaring,  that  as 
nothing  but  regard  to  the  Protestants  of  that  distracted 
country,  who  otherwise  must  have  perished,  had  induced 
him  to  treat,  and  thus  desist  from  his  purpose  of  executing 
vengeance  on  the  rebels,  so  now  he  wished  all  negotia¬ 
tion  to  be  suspended,  that  they  might  still  be  reserved  for 
justice  ;  yet  he  privately  instructed  the  same  nobleman 
not  to  obey  his  public  orders,  and  those  instructions  he 
reiterated.  During  his  residence  at  Newcastle,  he  was 
concerting  the  means  of  raising  an  army  in  Ireland.  A 
peace  was  concluded  there  by  Ormond,  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  both  Houses.  By  this  the  Irish  engaged  to 
provide  an  army  of  20,000,  and  pour  them  into  Scotland. 
The  stricter  Catholics,  however,  and  their  priests,  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  conditions ;  and  as  they  refused  to 
be  bound  by  them,  Glamorgan  was  instructed  and  em¬ 
powered  by  the  monarch  (also  in  the  face  of  a  letter  sent 
to  him  by  Charles  to  drop  all  proceedings)  to  purchase 
their  assistance  on  any  conditions,  even  on  that  of  pawn¬ 
ing  his  three  kingdoms.* 


prised  by  tbe  Scots  because  it  bolds 
‘  the  supreme  power  is  in  the  people, 
though  they  pretend  other  causes 
publicly.  For  the  second  I  refer  you 
to  my  paper  of  disputations,  which 
you  shall  have  by  the  French  Am¬ 


bassador  ’  (Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  ii. 
p.  247). 

*  See  previous  reference;  Clar. 
Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  237,  305  ;  Carte’s 
Ormond,  vol.  i.  p.  572  et  seq.,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  452,  455  et  seq.,  474  et  seq.,  478 
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When  he  entered  the  Scottish  camp,  the  English  par¬ 
liament,  with  the  whole  Independent  party  at  least,  were 
under  the  most  serious  apprehensions  that  a  new  war  was 
meditated  ;  and  the  suspicion  was  soon  strengthened  by  a 
letter  from  him  to  Ormond,  wherein  he  mentions  his 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  Scottish  army,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  promise  from  them  to  assist  him  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  forces  of  Montrose,  to  procure  a  safe  peace 
and  the  restitution  of  his  own  prerogative ;  and  that  as 
the  circumstance  would  prevent  troops  from  being  trans¬ 
ported  by  the  rebels  into  Ireland,  he  desired  that  his 
letters  should  be  shown  to  his  friends  on  that  side  of  the 
water,  to  make  them  resolute  in  his  cause.  It  had  been 
written  a  few  days  before  his  departure  from  Oxford,  and, 
as  it  was  circulated  throughout  Ireland  by. Ormond,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  general,  Monro,  who 
transmitted  it  to  the  English  parliament.  Great  was  the 
outcry  against  the  Scots  for  their  supposed  perfidy,  but 
they  vindicated  themselves  by  declaring  the  king’s  state¬ 
ment  to  be  ‘  a  most  damnable  untruth.'1* 

As  the  prospects  of  the  Scots  in  relation  to  English 
affairs  depended  entirely  upon  the  king’s  joining  them  on 
their  own  terms — by  acknowledging  the  Presbyterian  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  subscribing  the  Covenant — they  endeavoured, 
•by  every  species  of  entreaty  and  argument,  to  bring  him 
to  the  conditions.  Dreading,  too,  the  influence  of  his 
former  advisers,  and  jealous  of  the  English,  they  tried  to 
prevent  access  to  the  royal  presence ;  and  Charles,  whose 
hopes  had  at  first  been  sanguine,  complained  ot  ill  treat¬ 
ment,  though  he  afterwards  did  them  the  justice  to  own, 
that,  in  regard  to  personal  respect,  he  had  no  cause  to 
complain. 

The  English  parliament  demanded  delivery  of  the 


et  seq.,  481  et  seq.,  488  et  seq.,  491 
et  seq.,  495  et  seq.,  516  et  seq.,  524—528, 
532-563  et  seq. ;  Birch’s  Enquiry. 

*  The  king's  to  the  Marquis  of 
Ormond,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ormond’s 


letter  to  Monro,  &c.,  1646  (Baillie’s 
Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  374  et  seq. ;  Rush, 
vol.  vi.  p.  266  et  seq. ;  White]  ocke, 
p.  208 ;  Cobbett’s  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  iii. 
p.  463  et  seq.). 
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chap,  king’s  person  ;  but  the  Scots — arguing  that  Charles  being 

ni- _ ,  their  monarch,  as  well  as  that  of  England,  they  were  fully 

as  much  entitled  as  their  southern  neighbours  to  that  im¬ 
portant  charge ;  and  that,  in  such  a  case,  possession  gave 
them  a  preferable  right  —  refused  compliance.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  Scots 
having  entered  England  merely  as  auxiliaries,  and  having 
no  right  of  jurisdiction  there  ;  and  it  having  been 
in  the  capacity  of  auxiliaries  that  his  majesty  had 
taken  refuge  in  their  camp,  they  were  bound  to  re¬ 
ceive  directions  from  those  who  paid  them  for  fight¬ 
ing  their  battles.  Charles,  however,  believing  at  this 
time,  from  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  which  generally 
announced  the  public  feelings,  that  the  Scots  were  favour¬ 
ably  disposed  towards  him,  was  inclined  to  reside  for 
some  time  with  the  army.  Their  views  were  disclosed  by 
the  following  passage  from  Scripture,  which  was  by  one 
of  their  preachers  read  before  him  :  ‘  And  behold  all  the 
men  of  Israel  came  to  the  king,  and  said  unto  him,  why 
have  our  brethren  the  men  of  Judah  stolen  thee  away, 
and  have  brought  the  king  and  his  household,  and  all 
David’s  men  with  him  over  Jordan  ?  And  all  the  men  of 
Judah  answered  the  men  of  Israel,  because  the  king  is 
near  of  kin  to  us  :  wherefore  be  ye  angry  for  this  matter  P 
Have  we  eaten  at  all  at  the  king’s  cost ;  or  hath  he  given 
us  any  gift  ?  And  the  men  of  Israel  answered  the  men  of 
Judah,  and  said,  we  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  we 
have  also  more  right  in  David  than  ye  ;  why  then  did  ye 
despise  us,  that  our  advice  should  not  be  first  heard  in 
bringing  back  our  king :  and  the  words  of  the  men  of 
Judah  were  fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of  Israel.’ 

Propositions  having  been  agreed  to  by  the  parliament, 
and  consented  to  by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  were 
transmitted  to  the  king.  In  substance  they  did  not  mate¬ 
rially  differ  from  those  made  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge, 
except  that  the  term  demanded  for  vesting  the  power  of 
the  militia  in  commissioners,  before  it  should  be  settled 
by  bill,  was  prolonged  from  seven  to  twenty  years. 
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Charles,  as  if  he  had  had  only  one  satirical  remark  in 
store,  merely  repeated  the  observation  which  he  made 
both  before  the  treaty  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  before 
that  of  Uxbridge ;  for,  having  demanded  whether  the 
commissioners  from  the  parliament  had  any  power  to 
alter  the  conditions  tendered  to  him,  and  having  been 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  told  them  that,  saving  the 
honour  of  the  business,  a  common  trooper  might  have 
equally  well  performed  the  part  assigned  them.  As  it 
was  evident  that  he  would  not  agree  to  the  terms,  nego¬ 
tiations,  both  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
were  set  on  foot  to  gain  him.  By  the  Presbyterian  party 
he  was  urged  to  close  with  them,  ostensibly  on  their  own 
terms,  under  the  prospect  of  a  mitigation  of  them,  when 
the  weight  of  the  kingly  character  should,  with  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  affairs,  give  them  the  ascendency  in  the  state  :  but 
as  he  considered  the  episcopal  hierarchy  a  necessary  sup¬ 
port  to  the  throne,  which  again  upheld  the  church,  while  he 
conceived  the  Presbyterian  government  to  be  so  destruc¬ 
tive  of  monarchical  power,  that  it  would  reduce  him  to  the 
situation  of  a  titular  king,  no  persuasion  prevailed  upon 
him  ;  yet,  instead  of  giving  an  absolute  negative,  he  still 
pretended  to  found  all  his  scruples  upon  a  conscientious 
belief  that  episcopacy  was  a  divine  institution.  The  Pres¬ 
byterians,  however,  were  not  to  be  deceived,  bhey  justly 
regarded  this  as  a  mere  device  to  gam  time,  till  he  con¬ 
sulted  his  masters  beyond  seas,  and  was  in  a  situation  to 
excite  fresh  commotions.  They  therefore  endeavoured  to 
alarm  him,  by  asserting  that  a  great  portion  of  the  people, 
from  his  having  been  so  bloody  and  false,  had  resolved  to 
cast  him  and  his  family  off  for  evei  \  and  that  if  he  did 
not  quickly  assent  to  the  propositions,  all  men  even  the 
Presbyterians— would  abandon  him,  when  the  scaffold  or 
perpetual  imprisonment  would  be  his  doom:  but  this 
effected  nothing,  it  having  been  always  the  misfortune  of 
this  monarch  to  believe  that  neither  his  person  nor  the 
externals  of  royalty  could  be  in  danger.  The  queen,  how¬ 
ever,  and  all  his  confidential  friends,  importuned  him  to 
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agree  to  the  Presbyterian  government,  provided  he  could 
reserve  the  power  of  the  sword,  since,  by  thus  satisfying 
the  Scots,  he  adopted  the  only  means  of  saving  himself 
for  the  present,  and  preserving  the  chance  of  recovering 
his  full  regal  authority.  But  he,  declaring  to  them  that 
the  church  was  a  more  powerful  engine  than  the  militia, 
and  that,  once  renounced,  it  might  never  be  recovered, 
obstinately  adhered  to  his  resolution.  He  looked  towards 
France  for  assistance,  and  was  warned  in  vain  that  his 
hopes  there  would  prove  a  dream.*  Apprehensions  were 
even  entertained  by  his  own  friends,  that  if  France  inter¬ 
posed  at  all  with  any  sufficient  force,  it  would  only  be  to 
reduce  him  to  the  state  of  a  tributary  prince ;  and  reso¬ 
lutions  were  entered  into  by  Hopton  and  Hyde  to  defeat 
any  attempt  against  Jersey  and  Guernsey  (to  the  first  of 
which  the  Prince  had  retreated  when  Hopton  was  driven 
into  Cornwall),  an  attempt  which  they  were  warned  that 
the  French  court  meditated  in  conjunction  with  Jermyn, 
the  king’s  agent  and  bosom  friend,  whom  that  perfidious 
court  is  said  to  have  bribed  to  such  a  treason.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  intrigues  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Irish,  while  in  Montrose  he  had  still  a  fund 
of  hope.  Flattered  with  this  prospect  of  affairs,  he  medi¬ 
tated  an  escape  to  his  northern  kingdom,  presaging  that 
a  rupture  between  the  English  and  Scots  would  ensue 
upon  his  absence  ;  and  thence  inferring  that,  when  the 
two  parties  had  been  wearied  and  exhausted  with  mutual 


*  The  correspondence  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  Olar.  Papers  is  extremely 
valuable,  and  proves  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion  the  utter  mistake  which  Mr. 
Hume  laboured  under  on  this  most 
important  subject.  He  says,  that 
had  Charles  agreed  to  put  down 
episcopacy,  he  would  have  so  of¬ 
fended  the  religious  feelings  of  his 
adherents  that  he  would  have  been 
deserted  ;  whereas  his  friends,  with 
the  exception  of  Hyde,  all  urged  him 
to  the  measure  ;  and  Jermyn,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Charles,  declares 


that  ‘  there  were  not  five  or  six  per¬ 
sons  ol  the  Protestant  persuasion 
who  believed  that  episcopacy  was 
jure  divino,  so  as  to  exclude  any 
otherform  of  ecclesiastical  polity;  anil 
that  even  the  divines  at  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge  would  not,  though  much 
provoked  ‘thereunto,  maintain  that 
(we  might  say  uncharitable)  opinion, 
no,  not  privately  among  your  com¬ 
missioners’  (vol.'ii.  p.  203;  see  also 
p.  242  etseq.  generally;  and  Baillie’s 
Letters,  &c.). 
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bloodshed,  a  great  portion  of  the  kingdom  would  fly  to 
him  for  refuge  against  the  pressure  of  the  times. 

From  all  these  considerations,  as  well  as  even  deluded 
with  the  idea  that  he  would  deceive  both  parties,  Charles 
continued  obstinate  ;  whence,  after  the  lapse  of  about 
eight  months,  the  Scots  determined  to  deliver  him  up  to 
the  English  parliament.  While  they  thus  surrendered  him 
they  still  declared  their  attachment  to  monarchy,  but  they 
meant  such  a  monarchy  as  would  have  left  no  power  to 
the  king,  nor  did  they  conceal  their  sentiments  that  mon¬ 
archy  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  deposition  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  a  prince  who  wilfully  opposed  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects.  They  even  declared  in  parliament,  that 
it  was  only  on  the  condition  of  his  assenting  to  their 
propositions  that  they  would  ever  restore  him ;  and  that 
if  he  resisted  the  terms  offered,  and  entered  their  country, 
they  would  confine  him  for  the  public  good,  and  carry  on 
the  government  without  him.  A  great  party,  however, 
went  so  far  as  to  harbour  the  idea  of  bringing  him  to  the 
scaffold,  a  project  in  which  they  outdid  the  Independents, 
who  only  entertained  the  idea  of  deposing  him,  and  trans¬ 
ferring  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  T  ork,  who  was  in  their 
custody.  He  was  particularly  anxious  foi  a  declaration 
from  the  queen  and  prince,  to  the  effect  of  his  having 
gone  sufficiently  far  in  his  proposed  concessions;  ‘for,’ 
says  he,  ‘  if  there  be  the  least  imagination  that  364  ’  (the 
prince)  4  will  get  more  than  I,  I  shall  not  live  long  after. 
This  is  not  my  opinion  alone,  for  the  F.  ambassador  and 
Montrose  fully  concur  with  me  in  it.’* 

It  was  when  the  Scots  had  lost  all  hopes  of  picvniling 
on  the  king,  and  were  fully  sensible  that  no  trust  could 
be  reposed  in  him,  that  one  of  their  ministers,  after  hav¬ 
ing  uttered  bold  truths,  ordered  the  psalm  to  be  sung 
which  begins  thus, 

‘  Why  dost  thou,  tyrant,  hoast  thyself, 

Thy  wicked  deeds  to  praise  ?’ 
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*  Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  324  ;  see  also  p.  314. 
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King  de¬ 
livered  up 
to  the 
English, 
January- 
30,  1647. 


But  Charles,  standing  up  in  his  place,  called  for  the  psalm 
which  begins  with, 

‘Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me,  I  pray, 

For  men  would  me  devour  f 

and  the  audience  good-naturedly  indulged  him. 

He,  during  his  residence  with  the  Scottish  army,  repeat¬ 
edly  proposed  to  go  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
with  his  people  ;  but  the  parliament  as  constantly  resisted 
it,  unless  he  would  consent  to  their  propositions,  and  sign 
the  Covenant ;  and  matters  came  at  last  to  a  crisis.  The 
English  ordered  the  Scottish  army  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
as  they  had  no  further  use  for  their  services ;  and  the 
Scots  only  pretended  to  delay  on  the  ground  that  great 
arrears  were  due  to  them.  Their  demand  amounted  to 
about  two  millions,  but,  after  all  the  necessary  deductions, 
it  was  reduced  by  the  parliament  to  less  than  a  fifth  of 
that  sum ;  and  one  of  the  implied,  though  not  expressed 
conditions  upon  which  the  first  instalment  was  paid,  was 
that  the  custody  of  the  king’s  person  should  be  resigned 
to  the  English.  This  gave  rise  to  a  great  scandal  against 
the  Scots,  and  their  apology,  in  so  far  as  the  officers  of 
their  army  were  concerned,  is  not  altogether  admissible : 
That  they  came  into  England  merely  as  auxiliaries,  and 
were,  in  the  common  cause,  as  deeply  interested  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  king’s  person  as  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  the 
English  army :  That  his  refuge  in  their  camp  was  a  mere 
matter  of  necessity,  to  prevent  an  ignominious  captivity ; 
and  that,  though  they  regretted  that  he  had  thrown 
himself  upon  their  mercy,  they  did  not  conceive  that  his 
act  could  possibly  absolve  them  from  the  solemn  covenant 
they  had  taken  when  they  engaged  in  the  war :  That,  in 
short,  the  case  was  simply  this,  Charles  saw  that  he  would 
be  a  prisoner  somewhere,  and  preferred  the  Scottish 
army  for  his  keepers  ;  and  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  an  army,  under  the  command  of  a  committee  of  both 
kingdoms,  could  have  any  possible  right  to  act  for  itself, 
in  opposition  to  those  principles  on  which  it  had  been 
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raised  and  kept  afoot.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  an  an¬ 
swer  to  tliis  argument,  if  we  admit  that  it  was  urged  in 
good  faith.  But  it  applies  only  to  the  Scottish  parliament 
and  their  commissioners,  and  not  to  the  military  officers, 
who  had  been  treacherously  tampering  with  Charles 
through  the  French  ambassador,  and  were,  consequently, 
bound  to  continue  their  treachery  to  their  employers,  by 
affording  him  an  opportunity  to  escape  if  he  desired  it. 
Affairs  had  become  critical  with  the  English,  and  even 
Hollis  and  his  party,  who  ardently  desired  to  favour  the 
Scottish  army,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Fairfax,  now 
urged  its  departure  from  the  kingdom — imagining  that, 
as  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  was  only  to  continue  during 
the  war,  his  party  might  now  altei  the  Hew  IModel,  and 
recover  the  military  power  into  their  own  hands.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  sadly  disappointed  ;  and  they,  in  no 
small  degree,  attributed  the  failure  of  their  expectations 
to  the  unexpected  death  of  Essex,  whom  they  wished  to 
reinstate  in  the  command,  and  round  whom  both  that 
party  and  the  Scots  had  rallied.  If  the  previous  profes¬ 
sions  of  the  Scots— that  Charles  would  be  brought  to  the 
scaffold  if  he  obliged  them  to  surrender  his  person — were 
sincere,  they  had  no  cause  afterwards  to  complain  of  that 
catastrophe,  since  in  that  case  they,  by  surrendering  him, 
must  be  regarded  as  accessory  to  his  fate.  But  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  such  notions  had  been  principally  in¬ 
dulged  by  themselves  ;  and  that  it  was  only  after  a  full 
experience  of  the  perfidy  of  Charles,  and  the  second 
resort  to  hostilities,  and  obstinate  rejection  of  all  pro¬ 
positions,  that  such  a  measure  was,  as  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  the  victors,  fully  resolved  upon.* 


*  Hush.  vol.  vi.  chap.  x.  and  xi. ; 
Whitelocke,  p.  206  et  seq. ;  Clar  .State 
Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  30  et  seq.-,  Baillies 
Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  371  &c.,  already  cited 
(these  letters  are  remarkable  lor  the 
li°dit  they  throw  on  the  state  of  par¬ 
ties):  Cobb.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  463 
et  seq.  -,  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  174  et  seq. ; 


Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  94  et  seq. ;  Clar. 
Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  242  et  seq. ;  Append, 
to  Evelyn’s  Mems.  p.  118  et  seq.  (no 
wonder  Charles  was  anxious  about 
burning  his  cabinet  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  by  the  former)  ;  Burnet’s  Mem. 
of  the  Hamiltons,  p.  277  et  seq. ;  see 
particularly,  pp.  310,  311.  Charles, 
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It  is  said  that,  when  the  intention  of  the  Scots  to  de¬ 
liver  him  up  was  darkly  communicated  to  Charles,  in  a 
letter  by  Lanerick,  he  was  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess  ; 
and  that,  such  was  the  native  composure  of  his  mind,  he 
continued  it,  unruffled  by  the  intelligence.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  of  him,  that,  like  his  progenitors,  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  most  advantage  in  adversity,  which  we  may 
remark,  in  passing,  is  far  more  easily  borne  than  pros¬ 
perity  :  but  the  narrator  does  not  inform  whence  he 
derived  the  anecdote,  while  in  the  same  paragraph,  and 
seemingly  as  a  reason  for  the  coolness  he  mentions,  he 
apprises  us  that  at  the  moment  he  was  resolved  on  an  es¬ 
cape,  for  which  a  vessel  had  been  provided  by  a  well-known 
character,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Eobert,  Murray.  In  no  case 
could  the  intelligence  be  very  unexpected ;  long  had  he 
been  prepared  for  such  an  event ;  and  independently  of 
an  escape  to  Ireland,  as  it  would  appear — his  hope  of  a 
dffleient  issue  had  been  founded  entirely  on  the  prospects 
held  out  by  the  Hamiltons,  of  raising  a  party  in  Scotland, 
which,  contrary  to  all  their  former  principles,  should 
attempt  his  unconditional  restoration.  Without  that,  he 
was  not  only  not  averse  to  change  his  keepers,  but  really 
desired  it,  as  he  flattered  himself  that  he  might  obtain 
that  success  with  the  English  officers  which  he  was  in¬ 
flexibly  denied  by  the  Scots,  whose  interest  indeed 
accorded  with  their  principles.  He  was  conducted  to 
Holdenby,  where  he  continued  a  considerable  time  * 
During  this  summer  (1646)  an  ordinance  was  passed 


told  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
i  That  if  he  were  a  prisoner  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  divines  that  the 
promises  made  by  a  prisoner  did  not 
oblige,  though  he  did  not  assert  that 
to  be  his  own  sense.’  But  he  did 
not  deny  it  to  be  so.-  Such  was  the 
use  he  made  of  divinity.  ‘  The  kino-  ’ 
says  Baillie,  in  a  letter  dated  fst 
December,  1646,  1  all  his  life  has 
loved  trinketing  naturally ,  and  is 
thought  to  be  much  in  that  action 


now  with  all  parties,  for  the  immi¬ 
nent  hazard  of  all  ’  (Zei.yol.ii.p.412). 
Y  etthe  imputation  of  insincerity  was, 
according  to  ITume,  of  a  later  growth 
than  his  own  age  (see  Scots  Acts, 
lately  published,  vol.  vi.  p.  239,  ‘  De¬ 
claration  concerning  the  King’s  Per¬ 
son  ;  ’  Hailes’  Let.  p.  185  et  seq. 

Burnet  s  Mem.  of  the  Hamiltons, 
p.  307 ;  Hailes’  Let.  pp.  190, 191;  see 
also  Clar.  Papers  vol.  ii.  p.  329  et  seq. 
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for  abolishing  Episcopacy,  and  sequestering  the  lands  of 
the  church  for  the  use  of  the  state,  and  the  beneficed 
clergy  were  thus  deprived  of  their  livings.  The  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  bishops  had  been  allowed  to  drop,  but  in  this 
measure  they  suffered  the  punishment.  Whatever  the 
bigoted,  whether  in  religion  or  politics,  may  think,  it 
surely  cannot  fairly  be  questioned,  that  when  a  political 
change  deprives  a  body  of  men  of  their  livings,  they  are 
entitled  to  compensation ;  and  the  Enghsh  parliament 
cannot  be  justified  in  departing  from  such  a  project  which 
had  formerly  been  contemplated.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  high  clergy,  though  some  of  them  were  men  of 
profound  erudition  and  great  capacity,  did  not  merit 
much  sympathy,  since  they  had  been  at  least  accessory  to 
the  innovations  that  had  led  to  the  change  under  which 
they  smarted,  and  since  the  inferior  clergy  had  been  mer¬ 
cilessly  driven  by  them  from  their  livings,  because  they 
would  not  comply  with  audacious  novelties* 

*  Old  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xv.  p.  158  5  Cobbett’s  Pari  Hist.  yol.  iii.  p.  528 ; 
Busb.  vol.  vi.  p.  373  et  seq. 
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Episco¬ 
pacy  abo¬ 
lished  by 
ordinance, 
&c.,  Sep¬ 
tember  6, 
1646* 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

STATE  OP  THE  ARMY  AND  MUTINY — THE  RING  SEIZED  RY  JOYCE 
- — THE  ARMY  BROUGHT  UP  TO  LONDON,  AND  THE  EEEECT  ON  THE 

PARLIAMENT - THE  KING  ELLES  TO  THE  ISLE  OE  WIGHT — SECOND 

CIVIL  WAR  AND  INVASION  EROM  SCOTLAND  -  THE  TREATY  OE 

NEWPORT - THE  INVADERS  EROM  SCOTLAND  OVERCOME,  AND  THE 

CIVIL  WAR  TERMINATED- — -RING  SEIZED  A  SECOND  TIME  BY  THE 

ARMY - THE  HOUSE  OE  COMMONS  PURGED - THE  RING’S  TRTAT. 

AND  EXECUTION. 


Had  the  parliament  been  united  in  interest  and  principles, 
and  been  still  supported  by  the  people,  they  could  not 
have  had  much  cause  of  fear  from  the  army  they  had 
raised  ;  but  as  it  was  divided  into  factions,  while  each 
regarded  the  military  as  the  instrument  of  ascendency  in 
the  state,  intrigues  were  engendered  in  the  army,  and  its 
ruin  attempted  by  one  party,  as  well  as  the  great  body 
encouraged  by  the  other.  Cromwell,  Yane,  and  then- 
party,  had  now  gained  the  ascendency ;  and  Hollis,  with 
his  party,  irritated  at  success  which  had  been  so  fatal  to 
their  own  ambition,  determined  to  break  the  army.  But, 
as  another  must  have  been  necessary  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  object  was 
merely  to  recover  the  sword  into  their  own  hands,  and 
by  new  arrangements  crush  their  opponents.  Their  vio¬ 
lence  and  injustice,  particularly  of  Hollis,  exposed  then- 
scheme  to  unavoidable  failure.  The  principle  on  which 
they  proposed  to  reduce  the  army — that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  a  military  force  now  that  the  war  was 
closed — was  palpably  uncandid.  The  king’s  adherents 
were  ready  on  the  first  opportunity  to  take  the  field. 
Without  regularly  embodying  and  exercising  the  tram- 
bands  throughout  the  country,  till  they  were  reduced  to 
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perfect  order,  the  dissolution  of  the  military  could  only 
give  rise  to  a  new  war,  to  the  most  imminent  hazard  of  - 
the  parliament.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  object 
was  merely  to  disgrace  and  dissolve  the  present  army 
that  they  might  raise  another.  But  it  may  appear  so 
extraordinary  that  the  Independent  party,  which  had 
been  so  successful,  should  now  be  outvoted  in  the  two 
Houses,  after  the  success  that  had  procured  them  the 
support  of  the  people,  that  it  will  be  necessary  in  this 
place  to  explain  the  cause.  We  may  easily  conclude 
that  many  who  had  voted  for  the  New  Model,  out  of  fear 
that  the  Royalists  would  otherwise  prevail  in  the  struggle, 
were  not  now  unwilling  to  see  a  fresh  change  in  the 
military  establishment.  But  this  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  increasing  weight  of  Yane, 
Cromwell,  and  their  friends.  The  real  cause  was,  the 
addition  of  a  great  number  of  new  members.  Of  these, 
many,  no  doubt,  supported  the  Independent  party ;  but, 
as  in  the  western  districts,  from  the  state  of  property,  a 
limited  number  of  individuals  led  the  country,  and  were 
devoted  to  the  royal  interest,  so  now,  from  the  same 
causes,  that  quarter  returned  members  who,  though 
hostile  to  both  parties,  yet  threw  their  weight  into  the 
Presbyterian  scale  as  the  lightest ;  and  the  number,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Cornwall,  being  great,  they  enabled  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  Lower  House  to  carry  the  measures 
against  the  army,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Many  peers,  too,  were  allowed  to  compound 
with  two  years’  rent  for  their  pardon,  and,  having  re¬ 
sumed  their  seats,  gave  their  preponderance  also  in  the 
Upper  House ;  but  the  majority  of  both  Houses  forgot 
that  they  were  not  in  a  situation  to  pay  up  the  arrears  ot 
the  army;  and  the  resentment  of  Hollis  seems  not  to 
have  been  averse  to  the  injustice.  Upwards  of  twelve 
months’  pay  was  due,  and  it  was  proposed  to  allow  only 
that  of  seven  weeks,  and  reserve  the  remainder  to  be 
settled  after  their  disbanding.  The  soldiers,  who  pro- 
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Disagree¬ 
ment  be¬ 
tween  the 
parliament 
and  army. 


bably  believed  that  the  object  was  to  preserve  funds  for 
the  payment  of  another  army,  naturally  conceived  this 
to  be  gross  injustice;  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  individuals  should  contend  for 
wages,  after  having  laid  down  arms ;  and  as  an  act  of 
indemnity  was  refused,  they  saw  themselves  exposed  to 
prosecution  from  the  civil  power  for  what  they  had 
performed  as  soldiers ;  but  it  was  intended  to  send  a 
large  proportion  of  them  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland, 
and  they  objected  to  the  service  unless  they  saw  a  dis¬ 
position  to  grant  the  proper  encouragement.  They 
alleged  that  they  had  not  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
state  as  mere  mercenaries,  but  as  citizens,  not  only  deeply 
interested  in  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  zea¬ 
lously  determined  to  defend  it ;  and  that,  had  they  been 
pure  mercenaries,  yet  that  which  the  service  demanded 
could  not  properly  exceed  the  original  terms,  which 
were  understood  to  be  limited  to  the  English  war.  They, 
however,  declared  their  readiness  to  embark,  provided 
their  arrears  were  paid,  disclaiming  all  thoughts  of 
mutiny ;  but  representing  strongly  that  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  if,  after  having  served  the  public  so  successfully, 
they  should  be  sent  back  to  those  trades  which  they  had 
renounced  for  the  common  good,  not  only  without 
reward,  but  even  without  the  ordinary  wages  to  which, 
as  mercenaries,  they  were  fully  entitled.  They  petitioned 
also  for  relief  to  orphans,  widows,  and  the  maimed. 
Their  feelings  were  the  more  strongly  excited  by  the 
suggestion  that  some  in  civil  offices  had  accumulated 
large  fortunes,  and  even  by  a  suspicion  that  the  party 
in  parliament  hostile  to  them,  purposely  withheld  their 
pay,  that,  by  obliging  them  to  live  at  free  quarters,  they 
might  render  them  generally  odious  to  the  community, 
so  that  all  classes  might  unite  in  calling  for  the  dis¬ 
banding. 

When  the  petition  in  which  they  represented  their 
grievances  was  presented,  Hollis,  who  had  long  before 
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laid  his  plans  for  dissolving  this  army,  that  he  and  his 
party  might  recover  command  of  the  sword,  hastily  drew 
up  on  his  knee  a  resolution,  which,  at  a  late  hour,  and 
when  the  House  was  thin,  he  procured  the  adoption  of— 
that  the  petition  tended  to  introduce  mutiny,  to  put  con¬ 
ditions  upon  the  parliament,  and  to  obstruct  the  relief 
of  Ireland ;  and  the  vote  brought  with  it  the  evil  which 
it  was  pretendedly  calculated  to  avoid.  The  soldiers 
lamented  that  this  rash  vote  deprived  them  of  their  rights 
as  citizens  merely  because  they  had  saved  the  republic 
by  their  valour  as  soldiers,  and  a  deeper  spirit  of  discon¬ 
tent  rapidly  spread  through  the  ranks.  That  it  is  ever 
dangerous  for  soldiers  to  interfere  with  the  civil  power, 
is  an  indisputable  principle ;  but  before  parliament  had 
resolved  to  proceed  with  rigour  against  the  army,  it 
ought  to  have  satisfied  the  just  demands  of  the  military.* 
Certain  commissioners — Dacres,  Sir  William  Waller, 
Major-general  Massey,  and  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  were 
sent  by  both  Houses  to  the  army  to  make  propositions 
for  the  Irish  war  ;  and  the  army,  on  its  part,  appointed 
deputies  to  transact  for  them.  The  deputies  having 
alluded  to  their  grievances,  which  the  commissioners 
assured  them  either  had  been,  or  would  be,  redressed, 
next  adverted  to  the  officers  under  whom  they  were  to 
serve  in  Ireland,  intimating  that  they  desired  such  as 
they  could  confide  in  for  talent.  The  commissioners 
answered,  that  both  Houses  had  fixed  on  Geneial 
Skippon  as  commander-in-chief,  and  the  army  seemed 
satisfied  with  him ;  but  they  remarked,  that  if  the  other 
general  officers  whom  they  were  attached  to — meaning 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell — were  appointed,  they  would  all 
o'o  to  a  man.  It  would  appear  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  army  engaged  in  this  service,  but  that  several  of  the 


*  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  185  et  seq. ; 
Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  97  et  seq. ; 
Clar.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  428  et  seq. ; 
Whitelocke,  p.  243  et  seq. )  Rush. 

VOL.  III. 


vol.  vi.  chap,  xiii.;  Cohhett’s  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  560  et  seq. ;  Baillie’s 
Let.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9  et  seq.,  16  et  seq. ; 
Berkeley’s  Mem.  p.  11  et  seq. 
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chief  officers  were  active  in  preventing  such  a  dismem¬ 
berment  of  the  military  force,  while  certain  deputies  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  parliament  a  vindication  from  the  late 
charge  of  being  enemies  to  the  state,  declaring  that  they 
saw  designs  entertained  against  them,  and  many  of  the 
godly  part  of  the  kingdom.  Still,  eight  hundred  and 
upwards  of  one  regiment  consented  to  go  upon  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  an  ordinance  of  indemnity  against  civil 
actions,  at  the  instance  of  many  who  wished  to  ruin  a 
body  of  men  whom  they  could  not  overthrow  in  the 
field,  was  passed.  Others  followed  the  example,  and  a 
negotiation  was  going  on  with  the  rest,  whom  it  was 
resolved  to  disband,  if  they  obstinately  declined  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Had  any  of  the  distempers  been  confined  to  the 
army,  it  is  evident  from  this  that  they  might  have  been 
easily  quashed  ;  indeed,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  a 
military  body,  so  limited  in  number,  could  have  ventured 
to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  other  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  without  any  proper  head  or  civil  government ;  and, 
had  they  done  so,  they  must  have  been  quickly  reduced ; 
but  as  the  two  parties  in  the  state — Presbyterians  and  In¬ 
dependents— were  nearly  balanced,  and  each  had  regarded 
the  military  force  as  subservient  to  its  own  ascendency, 
it  was  not  likely  that  the  Independents  were  to  yield  to 
the  sinister  motions  of  their  adversaries.  In  every  case 
of  this  kind  there  will  always  be  a  numerous  body  who, 
not  entering  into  the  views  of  either  party,  but  steering 
a  middle  course,  occasionally  throw  their  strength  into 
the  one  scale,  and  then  into  the  other,  and  at  this  time 
there  might  be  many  of  this  description.  By  a  narrow 
majority  had  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  or  the  New 
Model,  been  carried  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  strange 
that,  jealous  of  an  army  which  had  been  so  victorious 
under  leaders  of  such  a  determined  character  as  Crom¬ 
well,  they  should  have  desired  a  succession  of  com¬ 
manders  ;  and  consequently  the  dismemberment  of  this 
army,  whose  victories  had  given  them  confidence  and 
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union,  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  body  of  military, 
which,  though  inferior  in  discipline,  would,  now  that  the 
king’s  forces  were  disorganised,  be  sufficiently  qualified 
to  keep  down  fresh  insurrections  ;  while  the  men,  lately 
drawn  from  their  civil  employments,  would  not  acquire 
the  habits  necessarily  engendered  by  such  a  brilliant 
career.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  success  had,  with  the 
nation  at  large,  and  even  with  a  great  portion  of  the 
parliament,  given  sucli  a  character  to  the  Independents, 
that,  as  has  been  said,  we  must  account  for  their  being 
outvoted,  to  the  great  accession  of  new  members,  from 
the  West  particularly,  who  joined  the  Presbyterians,  to 
overpower  a  party  that  had  overcome  them  in  war.  The 
return  of  peers,  on  paying  a  composition,  produced  a 
similar  effect  in  the  Upper  House  ;  but  the  country  in 
general  supported  the  Independents,  who— as  they  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  object  of  the  Presbyterians  was  their 
ruin,  and  that  they  would,  after  the  dissolution  of  this 
army,  and  the  levying  of  another,  be  enabled,  by  coales¬ 
cing  with  the  Scots,  to  bear  down  all  opposition — set 
every  engine  to  work  to  stir  up  the  army  to  second  their 
views.  The  military,  therefore,  thus  encouraged,  regu¬ 
larly  appointed  from  every  troop  deputies,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  adjutators  (a  word  which  has  been  converted 
into  agitators),  and  were  prepared  to  capitulate  in  an 
organised,  and  consequently  a  most  dangerous,  form. 
Ireton  was  understood  to  be  the  man  employed  to  em¬ 
body  the  complaints  in  writing,  and  the  papers  do  credit 
to  his  talents.  The  fanaticism  ascribed  to  the  soldiery 
nowhere  appears  in  these  productions ;  and  it  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  the  military  do  not  object  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  establishment,  but  merely  to  the  intolerance  which 
accompanied  it.  With  a  limited  presbytery  they  would 
have  been  satisfied  ;  but  this  did  not  suit  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  opposite  party;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
many  urged  on  the  distinction  between  ecclesiastics  m 
order  to  render  the  difference  irreconcilable.  The  most 
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implacable  enemy  to  the  Independents  was  Hollis,  who 
soon  forgot,  in  discomfiture,  the  views  he  set  out  with, 
while  lie  stood  near  the  head  of  the  triumphant  party. 

Some  remarks  which  fell  from  Cromwell  at  this  time 
were  afterwards  supposed  to  indicate  the  views  of  aggran¬ 
disement  which  he  subsequently  realised.  He  observed 
to  Ludlow  how  unfortunate  it  was  for  them  to  serve  a 
parliament  or  public  body,  as  the  strictest  integrity  no 
more  secured  them  from  obloquy,  than  the  most  merito¬ 
rious  service  gained  them  reward ;  but  that  a  general 
could  at  once  both  appreciate  and  reward  merit.  When, 
too,  one  of  the  petitions  from  the  army  arrived,  and 
produced  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  House,  he  remarked, 
‘  These  fellows  will  never  be  quiet  till  the  soldiers  pull 
them  out  by  the  ears.’  What  with  his  interest  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  great  abilities  of  Ireton,  joined  to  his  own, 
he  had,  in  this  troubled  period,  when  Ireton  had  become 
the  organ  of  the  soldiers,  obtained  an  ascendency  beyond 
that  of  Fairfax  himself ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
latter  ever  objected  to  the  measures,  and  the  documents 
under  his  own  hand  distinctly  establish  that,  whatever 
might  be  his  sentiments  afterwards,  they  at  this  time  did 
not  fall  short  of  those  of  Cromwell.  Though  that  indi¬ 
vidual,  however,  might  possibly  now  begin  to  entertain 
very  ambitious  views,  yet  the  construction  afterwards  put 
on  insulated  remarks  was  probably  erroneous,  and  a  man 
of  integrity,  in  calling  to  mind  past  occurrences,  may,  in 
his  anxiety  to  discover  some  proofs  of  a  latent  purpose, 
allow  his  prepossessions  to  give  a  turn  to  words  which 
they  would  not  have  borne,  and  even  unconsciously  to 
modify  the  words  themselves.  Most  certain  it  is,  that 
neither  the  statesmen  who  acted  with  him,  nor  the  very 
officers  who  were  engaged  in  the  present  business,  sus¬ 
pected  his  designs.  It  is  alleged,  too,  by  the  Presbyterian 
party,  that  he  affected  the  utmost  grief  and  indignation 
at  the  present  proceedings  of  the  military;  but  he  appears 
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to  have,  at  this  time,  steadily  adhered  to  his  party — indeed 
he  could  not  otherwise  have  kept  his  ground — and  his 
party  were  averse  to  the  disbanding,  which  was  intended 
to  transfer  the  sword  to  the  Presbyterians.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  both  expressed  and  felt 
indignation  at  the  first  symptoms  of  mutiny :  he  might 
even  expect  to  be  sent  to  Ireland ;  but,  as  the  rash  and 
violent  proceedings  instigated  by  Hollis  roused  the  sol¬ 
diery  and  their  supporters,  so  a  fresh  plot  against  Cromwell 
himself  necessarily  taught  both  him  and  his  party  that 
they  had  no  security  but  in  preserving  the  army.  Hollis 
and  the  Presbyterian  party,  who  had  long  aimed  at  his 
destruction,  secretly  concerted,  before  the  appointment  of 
adjutators,  to  send  him  to  the  Tower  on  a  general  charge 
of  instigating  the  troops  to  mutiny — though  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  particular  fact  which  could  justify  such  a 
measure — in  order  that  they  might  the  more  easily  break 
the  army  during  his  confinement ;  and  he,  having  received 
intelligence  of  it,  immediately  departed  for  the  camp, 
when  his  enemies  forbore  to  show  an  intention  which 
they  could  not  execute.  Having  taken  refuge  with  the 
army,  he  naturally,  bo  h  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of 
his  friends  and  party,  zealously  cooperated  with  the 
military,  and  thus  the  secret  plots  of  his  enemy  Hollis,  a 
second  time  recoiled  upon  their  author.* 

Thus  matters  proceeded,  and  an  order  was  issued  to 
disband  the  army,  allowing  eight  weeks’  pay  instead  of 
fifty,  which  was  due  ;  but  the  soldiery  were,  at  the  same 
time,  charged  with  an  intention  of  conspiring  with  the 
king,  and  certain  intercepted  letters  to  him  from  Ash- 
burnham  seemed  to  confirm  the  idea.  That  individual 
also  advised  his  majesty  not  to  close  with  the  parliament 
at  this  juncture ;  for  that,  as  peace  had  been  concluded 
between  France  and  Spain,  leisure  would  be  afforded  to 
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chap,  foreign  states  to  pour  in  50,000  troops  for  the  recovery 
^  1V~  ,  of  his  throne.* 

When  the  mutinous  state  of  the  army  became  terrible 
to  the  parliament,  and  particularly  to  the  Presbyterian 
party,  a  proposal  was  made  by  Massey  to  raise  another 
army  immediately,  in  order  to  disband  the  present  troops 
by  force ;  while  petitions  from  various  quarters  for  an 
immediate  accommodation  with  the  king  were  encouraged. 
Each  party  now  evidently  hoped,  by  a  coalition  with  the 
monarch,  to  obtain  ascendency  in  the  state ;  and  as  the 
military  believed  that,  unless  they  prevented  it  by  a 
decisive  step,  they  should  see  him  at  the  head  of  a  fresh 
army,  through  a  coalition  between  him,  the  Cavaliers,  and 
the  Presbyterians,  they  formed  the  resolution  of  frustrating 
such  a  purpose  by  taking  possession  of  his  person.  Ac- 
Joyce  cording  to  this  resolution,  Cornet  Joyce,  with  a  party  of 
the  king’s11  5 00?  proceeded  to  Holdenby  House  and  demanded  his 
person  and  majesty  from  the  commissioners.  They,  amazed  at  the 
to  the  demand,  asked  by  whose  authority  it  was  made  ?  Joyce 
3™647.UUe  ar|d  brother  officers  replied,  by  the  army,  and  insisted 
on  being  admitted  to  Charles.  Access  having  been  al¬ 
lowed,  his  majesty  put  the  same  question,  and  received  a 
similar  answer.  He  obtained  an  assurance,  however,  of 
personal  protection,  and  then  retired  to  rest.  Next 
morning  the  king  again  demanded  by  what  authority  he 
was  to  be  carried  away ;  asking,  at  the  same  time,  for 
Joyce’s  commission;  Joyce  pointed  to  his  soldiers,  and 
told  him  these  were  his  commission:  Charles  smilingly 
remarked,  1  that  it  was  as  well  a  written  one  as  he  had 
ever  beheld — a  company  of  handsome  proper  gentlemen 
as  he  had  seen  a  great  while.’  Accompanied  by  the 
commissioners,  he  then  proceeded  to  the  army.  The 
military  excused  themselves  for  this  act  by  alleging  that 
they  had  received  intimation  of  a  design  to  surprise  the 
king,  and  declaring  that  they  could  not  be  contented  with 

*  Rush.  vol.  vi.  ch.  xiii;  Hollis’s  Mem. ;  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  428  et  seq.  ■ 
Ludlow ;  Hutchinson ;  Whitelocke,  p.  248.  ’ 
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the  payment  of  arrears,  unless  they  were  assured  that 
their  present  enemies  should  not  he  their  future  judges. 
In  the  meantime  a  guard  was  put  upon  Charles  by  Colonel 
Whaley,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  said,  of  preventing  a 
new  war.* 

The  city  of  London  having  begun  to  raise  a  force  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  army,  the  latter  determined 
to  march  towards  the  metropolis ;  and  a  long  petition, 
which  struck  directly  at  the  authority  of  both  Houses, 
was  presented  from  Fairfax  and  his  soldiers,  to  purge  the 
parliament. 

Matters  had  now  arrived  at  such  a  crisis,  that  the 
army,  supported  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  community, 
began  regularly  to  dictate  to  parliament  in  affairs  of 
government — as,  that  the  representation  should  be  more 
equal ;  the  present  parliament  quickly  determined,  and 
another  appointed,  while  a  biennial  law  should  be  passed 
to  secure  a  frequent  change.  They  also  insisted  that  the 
Lower  House  should  be  purged  of  those  malignant  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  opposed  the  parliament  during  the  late 
war  ;  and  they  brought  a  charge  against  eleven  members, 
of  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
for  that  purpose  unjustly  to  break  the  present  army,  and 
raise  a  fresh  one.  These  were  Hollis,  Stapleton,  Lewis, 
Clotworthy, Waller,  Maynard,  Massey,  Glyn,  Long,  Harley, 
and  Nichols.  Hollis  complains  loudly  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  charge  against  him ;  but  whoever  dispas¬ 
sionately  considers  his  conduct  towards  Cromwell  will 
confess  that  he  complained  with  a  peculiarly  ill  grace. 
To  meet  the  present  storm,  the  Presbyterian  party  mus¬ 
tered  all  their  force;  and  as  the  common  council  of 
London  supported  them,  matters  seemed  to  tend  to  a 

second  war. 

The  proceedings  of  the  army  had  been  conducted  with 
uncommon  ability  ;  and  their  moderation,  in  so  far  as 

*  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  503  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  250  et  seq. ;  Berkeley, 
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chap,  moderation  was  compatible  with  their  interference  at  all, 
v — y — ,  was  remarkable.  Their  professions  for  public  liberty,  too, 
were  great ;  and,  while  their  friends  were  numerous  in  all 
quarters,  several  counties,  as  Bucks,  openly  declared  ap¬ 
probation  of  their  conduct.  They,  therefore,  advanced 
to  St.  Alban’s,  with  a  manifestation  to  approach  to  London 
itself ;  and  though  some  of  the  impeached  members  were 
for  meeting  the  issue,  yet,  as  the  rest  insisted  they  should 
all  retire,  they  complied.  Far  from  attempting  further 
opposition,  the  parliament  proposed  an  act  of  oblivion  ; 
and  the  common  council,  abandoning  them  measures, 
addressed  them  in  the  character  of  arbitrators  in  the 
state.  The  new  levies  were  laid  aside,  and  fresh  commis¬ 
sioners  were  sent  to  treat.  By  an  ordinance  of  4th  May, 
the  militia  of  London  had  been  transferred  from  the  In¬ 
dependent  party,  of  whom  the  late  lord  mayor  was  one ; 
but  it  was  now  restored  to  the  former  commissioners. 
Having  been  thus  gratified,  the  army  obeyed  an  order 
for«Tats  110 ^  advance  further.  But,  soon  after,  tumults  were 
great  fomented,  and  a  large  body  of  the  seditious  having  entered 
party,  with  t]1G  Lower  House,  forced  it  to  vote  at  their  pleasure.  The 
speakers,  members  of  the  Independent  party  now  conceived  them- 
tbe  houses  selves  no  longer  safe ;  and  the  speakers  of  both  Houses 
mfen?and  attended  with  nineteen  members  of  the  higher,  and  a 

inktheefoge  hlmclred  of  tlie  lower>  went  to  the  army  at  Hounslow 
army.  July  Heath  to  demand  its  protection.  The  military  rent  the 
26,  1647.  air  with  acclamations,  and  gave  to  this  body  the  respect 
due  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

ingsin*1"  ^dlG  members  who  had  not  seceded  now  met  in  either 
their  ah-  House,  conceiving  that  this  was  the  time  to  carry  those 
measures  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  frustrated  by 
the  Independent  party.  Mr.  Pelham  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  Lower  House ;  Lord  Willoughby  of  the  Upper. 
The  eleven  members  who  had  been  forced  to  retire  in 
consequence  of  the  charge  against  them  by  the  army 
were  recalled ;  and  with  little  opposition  was  it  voted, 
that  the  king  should  come  to  his  parliament  with  honour’ 
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freedom,  and  safety  ;  and  that  the  order  which  had  passed  chap. 
on  the  24th  for  putting  all  land  forces  under  Sir  Thomas  . — — - 
Fairfax,  gave  him  no  power  over  the  trained  bands  or 
garrisons.  They  appointed  a  committee  of  safety,  in  which 
were  included  the  eleven  members,  with  powers  to  grant 
commissions  to  commanders  of  horse  and  foot.  They 
voted  that  the  commanders  of  the  city  militia  should  be 
empowered  to  punish  all  who  did  not  repair  to  their 
colours,  and  that  the  master  and  assistant  of  the  Trinity 
House  should  arm  all  the  seamen  whom  they  could  find. 

Massey  was  appointed  general,  and  he  immediately  sum¬ 
moned  all  the  reformadoes,  &e.  then  fit  for  the  occasion, 
measures  having  been  taken  to  form  them  into  regiments. 
Disposed  to  carry  his  new  commission  to  its  utmost  height, 
he  immediately  attacked  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark, 
who  petitioned  to  be  put  under  separate  command,  as 
well  as  others  who  petitioned  for  composing  matters,  and 
wounded  and  killed  several.  But  this  tumult  was  short-  Tbejnj^ 
lived :  the  army  marched  to  the  city,  and  resistance  was  London 
abandoned.  The  common  council  likewise  sent  a  message  stores  the 
to  Fairfax,  that,  as  they  understood  the  object  was  to 
restore  the  secluded  members,  they  were  ready  to  concur  6, 1647. 
in  the  measure.  The  general  answered,  that  a  declaration 
lately  published,  wherein  the  soldiers  were  charged  as  the 
authors  of  the  present  confusion,  should  be  recalled  ;  that 
the  impeached  members  should  be  deserted,  and  the 
militia  relinquished ;  that  the  forts  and  line  of  communi¬ 
cation,  and  other  forts,  should  be  delivered  up ;  that  the 
new  forces  should  be  disbanded,  and  the  other  works 
demolished  ;  that  the  guard  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  parliament,  and  such  a  guard  of  horse  and  foot  as  he 
thought  proper  to  appoint  be  received  within  the  lines ; 
and  lastly,  that  his  army  should  be  allowed  to  march 
through  the  city  without  interruption.  These  demands 
were  not  to  be  resisted ;  and  such  was  the  excellent  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  army,  that  in  its  march  through  the  city  it 
did  not  offer  an  insult  to  an  individual. 
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The  two  speakers  and  the  seceding  members  were 
conducted  with  great  pomp  to  Westminster,  where  they 
resumed  their  seats.  Measures  of  a  very  opposite  nature 
from  those  lately  adopted  were  now  taken.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  army  were  ratified,  and  Fairfax  appointed 
generalissimo,  with  power  to  place  and  displace  officers  at 
discretion,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  the  London  militia. 
But  matters  did  not  terminate  there.  He  was  nominated 
constable  of  the  Tower,  with  authority  to  name  his  de¬ 
puties,  and  empowered  to  appoint  a  guard  for  the  par¬ 
liament.  Thus,  in  their  anxiety  to  escape  from  one  evil, 
did  the  two  Houses  expose  themselves  to  another.  Fairfax 
was  invited  to  receive  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  ;  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  enjoined  to  discover  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  late  tumults,  and  the  promoters  of  the  association  de¬ 
clared  against  by  the  House  on  the  24th  of  July.  They 
were  likewise  instructed  to  inquire  who  had  raised  any 
force  in  maintenance  of  that  engagement.  All  reformado 
soldiers  and  officers  were  commanded  to  depart  from 
London,  and  ordered  not  to  come  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  town.  The  12th  of  August  was  ordained  to  be  kept 
as  a  thanksgiving  day  for  restoring  the  members  without 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  a’  month’s  pay  given  to  each 
non-commissioned  officer  and  soldier,  as  a  gratuity  for 
their  meritorious  services.  Acts  of  indemnity  were  passed 
in  favour  of  Southwark,  and  the  forces  in  Hertfordshire 
and  Kent;  while  thanks  for  joining  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax’s 
army  were  bestowed  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sir  John  Maynard  and  Sir  J.  Glyn  were  dismissed  the 
Lower  House  for  being  accessory  to  bringing  the  restraint 
upon  it.  Sir  John  Gayre,  the  lord  mayor,  one  of  the 
sheriffs,  and  four  aldermen,  were  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  wdiile  impeachments  for 
levying  war  upon  the  kingdom  were  also  voted  against 
the  Earls  of  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  and  Lincoln,  and  Lords 
Willoughby  of  Parham,  and  Huntingdon.* 

*  Cobbett’s  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.-330  et  scq.,  xvi.  p.  70  et  sea  • 
p.  724  et  scq. ;  Old  Pari  Hist.  vol.  xv.  Whitelocke,  p.  240  et  seq.,  260  et 
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During  this  time  the  king  was  not  idle  ;  and  could  he  chap. 
have  only  been  steady  to  any  one  principle,  with  a  reso-  — - 

lution  to  make  certain  concessions,  he  might  have  sue-  King’s  ne- 
ceeded  in  recovering  a  considerable  share  of  power.  Far  s 
from  wishing  to  suppress  monarchy  at  this  juncture,  the 
army  would  have  restored  him  on  better  terms  than  the 
Presbyterians.  The  utmost  personal  respect  was  paid  to 
him  ;  he  was  allowed  to  indulge  himself  in  the  English 
ritual,  which  was  so  strongly  denied  before ;  instead  of 
the  seclusion  under  which  he  was  obliged  to  live  in  the 
Scottish  army,  he  enjoyed  at  all  times  the  free  access  of 
his  friends,  while  the  Independent  party  also  recommended 
great  moderation  towards  the  Boyalists,*  and  every  regard 
to  the  king’s  pretensions  which  was  compatible  with 
general  liberty.  Sir  John  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Ashburnham, 
who  had  been  despatched  by  the  queen  to  promote  a  firm 
union  with  the  army,  not  only  returned  to  the  king,  but 
resided  constantly  with  him.  Cromwell  and  Ireton  were 
both  anxious  for  a  speedy  accommodation  ;  and,  as  the 
former  freely  resumed  his  place  in  parliament  aftei  the 
removal  of  his  adversaries,  both  he  and  his  son-in-law 
used  their  influence  there,  as  well  as  in  the  army,  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  object.  As  the  negotiations  proceeded,  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  following  effect  were  drawn  by  Ireton,  to  be 
laid  before  the  king  for  his  approval,  previously  to  their 
being  transmitted  to  parliament : — That  there  should  be 
a  law  for  biennial  parliaments,  or  in  other  words,  for 
summoning  a  parliament  every  second  year ;  and  that, 


sea.  In  page  248  the  reader  will 
find  the  motives  of  Hollis  and  his 
friends  fully  developed,  and  also  the 
line  of  policy  pursued  by  Cromwell 
and  his  friends  (Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  738 
et  seq. ;  Clar.  Hist.y ol.  v.  p.  450  et  seq.). 

*  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  192  et  seq. ;  Ber- 
keley’s  Mem.  p.  3  et  seq •  ;  Hutch.- 
inson’s  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  112  j  Her¬ 
bert,  p.  25  et  seq. ;  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  v. 
441  et  seq.  Though  a  guard  was  put 
upon  Charles,  the  reader  must  not 
suppose  that  he  ever  was,  either  at 


Newcastle,  Holdenby,  or  now,  con¬ 
fined  to  any  house.  He  was  not 
only  allowed  the  various  amusements 
and  exercises  of  bowling  and  the  like, 
but  rode  about  at  his  pleasure,  while 
the  guard  kept  at  a  respectful  dis¬ 
tance.  ‘  Sir  Robert  Rye,  a  colonel 
in  the  army,  now  supplied  the  place 
of  equerry,  riding  bare  before  him 
whenever  he  rode  abroad’  (Ludlow, 
vol.  i.  p.  193).  He  hunted  too 
(Whitelocke,  p.  267). 
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after  it  had  sat  fourteen  days,  it  should  be  adjournable  or 
dissoluble  at  the  royal  pleasure  ;  but  that  a  better  appro¬ 
priation  of  members  to  the  numbers  of  the  community 
should  be  adopted,  and  the  freedom  of  elections  fully 
provided  for :  that  a  council  of  state  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  appointed  for  such  a  term,  not  exceeding  seven 
years,  as  should  be  agreed  upon  ;  and  that  during  their 
appointment  the  members  should  not  be  removable  ex¬ 
cept  for  malversation ;  that  the  king  might,  authorised  by 
the  advice  of  his  council,  summon  a  parliament  betwixt 
the  biennial  parliaments,  provided  it  did  not  disturb  the 
course  of  biennial  elections  ;  but  that  the  biennial  par¬ 
liaments  were  to  appoint  committees,  which  should 
manage  such  business  as  might  be  committed  by  one 
parliament,  at  its  rising,  till  the  assembling  of  another. 
These  proposals  also  vindicated  the  House  of  Commons 
from  any  proceedings  against  them  by  the  Peers,  and  pro¬ 
vided  perfect  immunity  from  any  censure  for  what  passed 
in  the  House  :  there  was  a  provision,  too,  regarding  the 
judicial  power  of  the  Houses,  and  that  no  pardon,  after 
judgment,  should  be  granted  by  the  king  without  the 
consent  of  parliament.  It  was  provided  also  that  grand 
jurymen  should  be  appointed  according  to  a  division  of 
the  counties,  instead  of  being  eligible  at  the  discretion  of 
under-sheriffs.  That  the  militia,  with  the  power  of  raising 
money  for  its  support,  and  everything  regarding  it,  should 
be  under  the  power  of  parliament  for  ten  years,  and  that, 
in  the  meantime,  a  sufficient  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
piesent  establishment  should  be  provided,  and  commanders 
be  immediately  nominated  :  that  the  great  officers  of  state 
should  be  nominated  by  the  first  biennial  parliament,  and 
should  continue  under  the  nomination  of  parliaments  for 
the  next  ten  years,  after  which,  on  any  vacancy,  three 
should  be  named,  of  whom  his  majesty  should  choose 
one.  Put  it  was  particularly  provided  that  none  of  the 
Cavalieis,  or  such  as  had  borne  arms  against  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  should  be  eligible  for  five  years  :  that  all  declara- 
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tions  against  the  Parliamentary  party  should  be  recalled  ; 
and  that  grants  of  peerage  since  May,  1642,  should  be 
made  void,  while  no  peer  should  be  thereafter  created 
without  the  consent  of  both  Houses.  The  ordinance  for 
taking  away  wards  was  to  be  confirmed  ;  the  cessation 
with  Ireland  declared  null;  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  transferred  to  both  Houses.  All  coercive  power  and 
jurisdiction  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  bishops  ;  and  ministers 
paid  by  a  mode  less  oppressive  than  by  tithes.  But  epis¬ 
copal  government  did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  objected 
to,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  Covenant  should  not  be 
enforced.  There  were  some  minor  provisions  stipulated 
for ;  but  the  number  of  persons  excepted  from  pardon 
was  reduced  to  seven,  unnamed,  and  that  more  with  a 
desire  to  imply  the  justice  of  the  cause,  than  to  inflict 
punishment  on  their  opponents.* 

These  propositions  were  much  milder  than  those  which 
had  been  tendered  to  Charles  before  the  commencement 
of  the  war ;  when  Denzil  Hollis,  who  now  denounced 
the  Independent  party  as  anti-monarchical,  as  levellers  of 
ranks,  and  subverters  of  every  constitutional  principle, 
was  not  only  active  in  promoting  the  harshest  terms,  but 
declared  that  he  abhorred  the  very  word  accommodation. 
Never,  it  has  been  well  remarked,- were  terms  so  mild 
proposed  to  a  conquered  prince,  and  (though  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  the  military  commanders  might  abuse  their 
trust)  nothing  short  of  them  could  have  secured  the  safety 
of  those  who  so  lately  opposed  him.f 

But,  far  from  yielding  to  these  terms,  Charles  only 
meditated  a  fresh  war  upon  his  people.  Different  parties 
courted  him,  and  he  flattered  himself  always  that,  while 
he  ran  no  risk  either  in  his  person  or  regal  dignity,  he 
nikdit  with  the  assistance  of  one,  subdue  the  rest,  and 

D  5 

*  Berkeley’s  Mem.  p.  32  et  seq. ;  Cobbett’s  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  737 
Rush  vol.  vii.  p.  731  et  seq. ;  Old  et  seq. ;  WMtelocke,  p.  269. 

Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  210  et  seq. ;  t  Berkeley’s  Mem.  pp.  29-32. 
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rise  on  the  wreck  of  all.  The  Presbyterians,  dreadfully 
alarmed  that  peace  should  be  concluded  by  any  party  but 
themselves,  were  busily  intriguing  with  him,  while  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  to  gain  him,  secretly  promised 
great  assistance.  And  at  this  time,  according  to  Claren¬ 
don,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  famous  Engagement  A 
Nor  was  Ireland  overlooked.  Great  had  been  the  changes 
and  events  in  that  unhappy  isle.  The  Marquis  of  Or¬ 
mond  had  been  constrained  to  abdicate  the  government 
to  the  two  Houses  ;  but  he  had  not  done  so  without  pre¬ 
paring  the  grounds  of  his  return  as  king’s  lieutenant,  and 
having  now  visited  England  by  permission  of  parliament, 
and  obtained  access  to  Charles,  he  readily  entered  into  the 
royal  designs,  promising  mighty  Catholic  aid  from  his 
resumption  of  the  high  place  he  had  resigned.  Lord 
Capel  was  instructed  by  Charles  that,  as  war  was  pro¬ 
bable  between  England  and  Scotland,  he  must  be  on  the 
watch  to  raise  the  Royalists  for  the  vindication  of  that 
pure  unmixed  cause  for  which  hostilities  had  been  first 
commenced.!  His  prospects  seemed  now  better  than 
ever  :  the  army  itself  was  ready  to  fall  into  pieces ;  but 
his  own  multiplied  intrigues  lost  all. 

Charles  himself,  finding  that  he  was  courted  by  all 
parties,  and  being  misled,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Asliburnham,  and  on  the  other  by  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  Presbyterians,  who,  alleging  that  they  could 
soon  break  the  army,  pretended  to  despise  it,  not  only 
rejected  the  proposals,  but  personally  offended  the  officers. 
In  vain  had  Berkeley  urged  that  never  was  a  crown  so 
near  lost  offered  to  be  restored  on  such  easy  terms  ;  that 
with  regard  to  the  exception  from  pardon  of  seven 
unnamed  individuals,  it  ought  not  to  form  an  objection, 
since  his  majesty  could  at  least  make  their  situation  com- 

*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  478  et  seq.  state  of  Ireland,  p.  64  et  seq.  The 

f  Ibid.  pp.  475  et  seq.,  521  et  seq. ;  misstatement  in  the  last  is  decidedly 
and  compare  with  what  he  says  contradicted  by  that  in  the  first 
on  Ormond's  own  authority  in  the  doubtless  on  fuller  information.  ’ 
year  1653,  in  a  short  view  of  the 
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fortable  beyond  seas ;  and  that  he  ought  to  esteem  it  an 
important  matter,  that  the  army  had  not  positively  insisted 
on  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  since  the  late  ordinance, 
unratified  by  him  on  a  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  would 
fall,  and  the  old  law  of  itself  restore  the  hierarchy. 

When  the  proposals  were  formally  tendered  to  him  for 
his  approbation,  before  they  were  transmitted  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  he,  not  only  to  the  amazement  of  Ireton  and  the 
rest,  but  even  of  Berkeley,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  information,  ‘  entertained  them  with  very  tart  and 
bitter  discourses,’  saying  that  he  would  have  no  man  to 
suffer  for  his  sake,  as  he  repented  of  nothing  so  much  as 
of  his  consent  to  the  bill  against  Strafford,  and  that 
he  must  have  a  special  article  in  favour  of  episcopacy,  or 
of  the  church  as  it  had  been  established  by  law.  With 
the  first  they  were  sufficiently  displeased,  and  as  for  the 
latter,  they  answered  that  it  was  not  their  province  to 
propose  the  re-establishment  of  the  hierarchy  ;  that  it  was 
enough  for  them  to  wave  that  point,  and  they  hoped  it  was 
enough  for  his  majesty,  who  had  waved  it  in  Scotland.  He 
replied,  that  4  he  hoped  God  had  forgiven  him  that  sin, 
and  repeated  often ,  you  cannot  do  without  me,  you  fall  to 
ruin  if  I  do  not  sustain  you.’  They  looked  with  astonish¬ 
ment  on  Ashburnham  and  Berkeley,  and  the  latter,  as 
much  as  he  durst,  on  the  king,  to  check  this  imprudent 
conduct ;  but  the  infatuated  prince  would  take  no  notice 
of  it,  ‘  until,’  says  Berkeley,  ‘  I  was  forced  to  step  up  to 
him,  and  whisper  in  his  ear,  “  Sir,  your  majesty  speaks  as 
if  you  had  some  secret  strength  and  power  that  I  do  not 
know  of,  and  since  your  majesty  hath  concealed  it  from 
me,  I  wish  you  had  concealed  it  also  from  those  men  too.”  ’ 
Charles  then  changed  his  tone ;  but  it  was  too  late : 
Eainsborough  and  others,  who  were  the  coldest  in  the 
negotiation,  stole  away  from  the  meeting,  and  inflamed 
the  army  with  the  intelligence.  4  Sir,’  said  Ireton  to 
him  on  another  occasion,  ‘you  have  an  intention  to  be 
arbitrator  between  the  parliament  and  us,  and  we  mean 
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to  be  so  between  you  and  the  parliament.’  The  king 
afterwards  remarked,  ‘  I  shall  play  my  game  as  well  as  I 
can.’  The  other  replied,  ‘  If  your  majesty  have  a  game 
to  play,  you  must  give  us  also  the  liberty  to  play  ours.’ 

It  is  extraordinary  that  no  experience  could  teach 
Charles  and  his  advisers  the  great  truth,  that  the  leaders 
of  a  party  are  merely  the  organs  for  expressing  its  senti¬ 
ments.  But  the  mistake  is  the  less  to  be  admired  in  them, 
from  the  general  adoption  of  it  by  historians.  Ashburn- 
ham  refused  to  treat  with  the  adjutators,  calling  them 
senseless  fellows,  and  declaring  it  as  his  opinion  that,  pro¬ 
vided  the  leaders  were  gained,  the  army  must  follow.* 

Hollis  and  his  friends,  whose  eagerness  to  crush  Crom¬ 
well  previous  to  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  had  obliged 
him  to  push  on  a  change  in  the  military  establishment 
with  the  utmost  resolution,  again  fell  into  the  same  fault. 
Imagining  that,  could  they  sever  him  from  the  army,  they 
might  easily  reduce  it,  and  consequently  overwhelm  him, 
they  secretly  concerted  to  send  him,  by  a  vote  of  the 
House,  to  the  Tower,  upon  a  general  charge  of  exciting 
mutiny  in  the  army  :  f  and  it  is  rather  amusing  to  observe 
the  language  of  Hollis  in  regard  to  the  general  charge 
against  himself  at  the  instance  of  the  army,  when  he 
would  have  thus  proceeded  against  Cromwell,  without 
proof  of  any  particular  which  could  warrant  the  measure. 
Finding  that,  in  the  present  posture  of  the  Lower  House, 
he  had  no  security  there,  Cromwell  secretly  went  to  the 
army,  which  he  most  heartily  joined  for  his  own  safety. 
To  save  themselves  and  their  party,  Ireton  and  he  were 
exceedingly  anxious  for  accommodation  with  the  king ;  yet 
so  cautiously  did  they  proceed,  that  the  military,  who 
also  desired  an  agreement  with  Charles,  were  offended 
at  their  slowness  in  the  business,  and,  on  that  account, 
even  suspected  them  of  want  of  sincerity  in  the  nego¬ 
tiation.  Never  had  the  misguided  monarch  a  better 

*  Berkeley’s  Mem.  pp.  14-29  et  t  Ludlow’s  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  195 
SC1 ■  et  seq. ;  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 
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opportunity  to  recover  his  throne  ;  but  as  nothing  short 
of  unconditional  restoration  to  power  would  satisfy  him, 
he  soon  perceived  that  Cromwell  and  Ireton  were  unapt 
instruments  for  such  a  project.  He  had  no  confidence 
either  in  them  or  the  other  officers,  except  Major  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  who  had  been  a  creature  of  Cromwell’s,  because 
they  showed  a  backwardness  in  accepting  of  favours  from 
him,*  and  was  displeased  that  though  Fairfax  kissed  his 
hand,  neither  Cromwell  nor  Ireton,  whose  carriage  was 
respectful  but  distant,  seemed  disposed  to  that  mark  of 
loyalty. j’  Yet,  as  they  still  negotiated  with  him,  after 
the  disgust  taken  by  Eainsborough  and  his  friends,  and 
earnestly,  as  members  of  the  Commons,  urged  the  House 
to  accede  to  the  monarch’s  desire  of  a  personal  treaty  on 
the  proposals  of  the  army,  after  he  had  rejected  the  pro¬ 
positions  of  parliament,  they  fell  under  a  violent  suspicion 
of  a  design  to  compromise  the  general  cause  for  their  own 
selfish  ends.  The  famous  John  Lilburn,  now  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a  regiment,  having  been  committed  to  Newgate 
for  publishing  a  seditious  book,  was  confined  in  the  same 
cell  with  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  the  brother-in-law  of  Digby, 
who,  conceiving  it  to  be  for  the  king’s  advantage  to  sever 
Crcmwell  from  both  parliament  and  army,  zealously  in¬ 
fused  into  the  mind  of  his  fellow-prisoner  suspicions  of  his 
having  been  bought  over,  as  if  he  had  received  his  intelli¬ 
gence  from  his  friends  about  the  king  ;  and  Lilburn  daily 
published  pamphlets  on  the  subject.  As  nothing  could 
be  more  fatal  to  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  Presbyterians 
than  an  agreement  between  the  king  and  the  army,  they 
most  eagerly  inculcated  the  charge  ;  and  Cromwell  him¬ 
self  told  Berkeley  that  he  had  traced  a  story  to  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  a  Presbyterian — that  he  had  been 
promised  the  vacant  title  of  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  post 
of  commander  of  the  guard  ;  and  that  her  ladyship  had 

*  This,  which  rests  on  the  autho-  Huntingdon  against  Cromwell,  and 
rity  of  Berkeley,  appears  to  me  de-  his  statement  after  the  Restoration 
cisive ;  and  we  may  easily  judge  (Berkeley,  p.  17). 
what  credit  is  due  to  the  charge  of  f  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  52. 
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alleged  she  had  received  her  intelligence  from  Berkeley 
himself.  By  Berkeley  we  are  assured  of  the  groundless¬ 
ness  of  the  story ;  but  it  answered  the  full  object  of  the 
inventors,  in  inflaming  the  public  mind  against  Crom¬ 
well,  and  also  against  his  son-in-law,  Ireton,  who  was  like¬ 
wise  alleged  to  have  been  bribed,  by  a  promise  of  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

While  they  had  thus  fallen  under  a  general  suspicion  of 
betraying  the  cause,  they  discovered  that  Charles  was 
himself  intriguing  for  their  destruction,  as  well  as  to 
involve  the  nation  again  in  blood.  ‘  Cromwell  himself,’ 
says  Clarendon,  4  expostulated  with  Ashburnham,  that  the 
Icing  could  not  he  trusted ;  that  he  had  no  affection  or  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  army,  but  was  jealous  of  them  and  of  all  the 
officers ;  that  he  had  intrigues  in  the  parliament,  and 
treaties  with  the  Presbyterians  of  the  city  to  raise  new 
troubles  ;  that  he  had  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Scot¬ 
tish  commissioners  to  engage  the  nation  again  in  blood, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  be  answerable  if  anything  fell 
out  amiss.’*  It  is  remarkable  that  Clarendon,  far  from 
denying  this  charge  against  his  master,  confirms  it  by 
his  own  relation  of  affairs.  According  to  Ashburnham 
himself,  both  Cromwell  and  Ireton  told  him  all  this, 
affirming  that  they  had  both  the  king’s  and  the  queen’s 
letters  to  establish  the  facts,  4  which  were  grate  allayes  to 
their  thoughts  of  saving  him,  and  did  verie  much  justifie 


*  That  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  as 
well  as  Fairfax,  seriously  desired 
accommodation  till  they  saw  through 
the  king’s  treachery,  cannot,  I  think, 
he  doubted ;  hut  I  conceive  that 
it  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  this 
and  other  matters,  that  Cromwell 
was  true  to  his  principles  at  this 
time ;  and  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s 
account,  that  he  would  not  stoop  to 
dissimulation  at  this  juncture,  is 
quite  correct.  Even  Berkeley  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  story  of  the  earl¬ 
dom  was  an  invention.  Indeed,  the 
parliament  had  passed  an  ordinance 
for  making  him  a  baron,  with 


2,500/.  a-year;  while  Fairfax’s  father 
was  to  be  created  an  earl.  Claren¬ 
don’s  testimony  is  in  unison  with 
Berkeley’s  in  'this  respect.  Denzil 
Hollis  only  refers  in  support  of  his  to 
an  anonymous  pamphlet,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  production  of  Lilburn, 
who  was  purposely  misled  by  Dives 
(Berkeley,  p.  39  et  seq.).  Baillie,  the 
divine,  writes  on  13th  July,  1647,  to 
his  kinsman,  that  1  no  human  hope 
remains  but  in  the  king’s  unparal¬ 
leled  wilfulness  and  the  army’s  im¬ 
measurable  pride  ’  (Clar.  Hist.  vol.  v. 
p.  483  et  seq. ;  YVhitelocke,  p.  258). 
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the  general!  misfortune  he  lived  under,  of  having  the  chap. 
reputation  of  little  faith  in  his  dealings.’  IV- 

In  the  meantime,  the  suspicion  against  Cromwell  and  Mutiny  in 
Ireton,  who  had  been  a  little  before  accused  of  slowness  the  army- 
by  the  army,  was  now  so  violent,  and  the  indignation  of 
the  soldiers  at  the  king’s  intrigues  so  great,  that  a  spirit 
of  mutiny,  and  desire  of  a  republican  form  of  government, 
rapidly  spread  through  the  ranks  ;  and  part  conceived  the 
idea  of  carrying  through  their  designs  without  either  king 
or  parliament.  These  were  called  Levellers ;  but  though 
their  enemies  industriously  tried  to  impute  the  absurd 
project  of  equalising  property,  all  that  they  ever  proposed 
was  to  withdraw  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  particularly  in  legal  proceedings.  They,  however, 
desired,  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  people,  that  the  par¬ 
liament  should  end  in  September  next,  and  the  first 
biennial  parliament  begin  ;  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  whose  power  should  only  be  subordinate  to  that 
of  their  constituents,  should  be  equally  chosen,  according 
to  a  fair  arrangement  of  the  population,  and  have  full 
authority  in  all  matters  of  legislation,  peace,  and  war ; 
but  that  they  should  have  no  power  over  the  consciences 
of  men,  or  to  impress  any  individual  into  the  service  of 
the  state.  Whatever,  in  the  abstract,  might  be  said  of 
the  propositions  thus  drawn  down,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  mode  in  which  that  portion  of  the  army  which 
entertained  them  was  disposed  to  act,  threatened  that 
ruin  to  the  army  which  Charles  had  relied  upon.  By  a 
coalition  with  the  king,  the  army  might,  acting  with 
a  party  in  parliament,  have  forced  the  remainder  into 
compliance,  as,  by  the  support  of  the  parliament,  they 
could  subdue  the  king  ;  but  the  idea  of  standing  alone, 
without  the  support  of  either,  or  even  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  people,  could  not  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

Besides  this,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  army, 
though  it  might  be  poisoned  with  the  notion  of  Cromwell 
and  Ireton’s  treachery,  was  disposed  to  adhere  to  the 
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parliament ;  and,  therefore,  the  other  portion,  had  the 
soldiers  concurred  with  the  adjutators,  which,  generally 
speaking,  they  did  not  (for  the  adjutators  spoke  their  own 
language  rather  than  that  of  their  constituents),  must  soon 
have  been  obliged  to  succumb.  The  madness,  too,  with 
which  Lilburn’s  regiment  had  proceeded,  prognosticated 
general  dissolution.  The  soldiers  had  driven  away  all  their 
officers  above  a  lieutenant,  except  a  Captain-Lieutenant 
Bray. — This  insurrection  dreadfully  alarmed  Cromwell 
and  his  party,  who  perceived  the  ruin  with  which  it  was 
pregnant ;  and  he  who  had  the  greatest  reason  to  suppress 
it,  as  it  had  arisen  from  a  jealousy  of  himself,  went  down, 
at  the  desire  of  the  Commons,  to  quell  it.  The  general 
(Fairfax)  and  his  council  of  officers  ordered  a  rendezvous 
of  a  division  of  the  army  between  Hertford  and  Ware : 
the  regiments  ordered  were,  of  horse,  the  general’s, 
Colonel  Fleetwood’s,  Colonel  Rich’s,  and  Colonel  Twisel- 
ton  s ;  of  foot,  the  general’s,  Colonel  Hammond’s,  and 
Colonel  Pride’s.  But,  besides  these,  there  appeared,  con¬ 
trary  to  orders,  but  by  the  seduction  of  the  adjutators, 
Colonel  Harrison’s  and  Colonel  Lilburn’s. 

When  Fairfax  and  his  staff  entered  the  field,  they 
observed  Colonel  Eyre  and  Major  Scott  to  be  extremely 
busy  in  stirring  up  the  soldiers  against  the  general.  But  he 
having  ‘  expressed  himself  very  gallantly  at  the  head  of 
every  regiment,  to  live  and  die  with  them  for  those  parti¬ 
culars  which  were  contained  in  a  remonstrance  read  to  every 
regiment ,  they,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  Major 
Scott  and  others  to  animate  the  soldiers  to  stand  to  a 
paper,  called  the  agreement  of  the  people,  generally,  by 
many  acclamations,  declared  their  affections,  and  resolu¬ 
tions  to  adhere  to  the  general;  and  as  many  as  could,  in 
the  short  time  they  had  allowed,  signed  an  agreement 
drawn  up  for  that  purpose,  concerning  their  being  ready 
from  time  to  time  to  observe  such  orders  as  they  should 
lcceive  from  the  general  and  council  of  the  army.’  Eyre 
and  Scott  were  then  committed;  and  the  latter,  as  a 
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member  of  the  Commons,  sent  up  to  parliament:  some 
inferior  persons  were  also  apprehended.  But  what  had 
yet  been  done,  appears  to  have  regarded  the  regiments 
summoned  to  the  rendezvous  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
subdue  the  other  two,  of  which  each  soldier  had  a  motto 
in  his  hat,  ‘England’s  freedom,  and  Soldiers’  rights.’ 
Harrison’s,  after  a  stern  rebuke  by  the  general,  owned 
their  fault,  tore  the  mottoes,  and,  with  the  rest,  declared 
their  resolution  to  adhere  to  him.  The  majority  of  Lil- 
burn’s,  which  had  driven  away  their  officers,  also  testified 
their  contrition,  and  followed  the  example  set  them  by 
the  other;  but  a  few  refused  compliance,  and  as  an 
example  in  a  regiment  so  mutinous  was  wished,  three  of 
them  were  pulled  from  the  ranks  (no  difficult  matter, 
when  all  the  other  regiments  had  come  under  such  an 
engagement,  and  the  majority  of  this  had  followed  the 
example),  and  having  been  tried  by  court-martial  in  the 
field,  were  condemned  to  be  shot.  As  one  example,  how¬ 
ever,  was  at  this  time  deemed  sufficient,  the  three  cast 
lots,  and  the  individual  on  whom  it  fell  to  suffer  was 
instantly  shot  at  the  head  of  the  regiment.  Several 
others  were  afterwards  secured  for  trial  to  enforce  greater 
awe.* 

Charles  was  extremely  anxious  to  await  the  result  of 
this  rendezvous,  expecting  that,  in  the  general  confusion, 
he  might  be  joined  by  one  party ;  but,  when  he  found 
his  intrigues  all  detected,  and,  in  consequence,  his  followers 
restrained,  and  additional  guards  put  upon  himself,  he 
determined  to  effect  his  escape — a  proceeding  which  had 


*  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  875  et  seq. ; 
Whitelocke,  p.  278  ;  Cobbett’s  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  791 ;  Old  Pari.  Hist. 
vol.  xvi.  p.  333  ct  scq.  The  far-famed 
exploit  of  Cromwell,  as  recorded 
by  Clarendon,  whose  misrepresen¬ 
tations  on  this  subject  are  extremely 
gross  (Hist.  vol.  v.  pp.  486  et  seq., 
503  et  seq.),  dwindles  down  to  little, 
when  the  facts  are  stated ;  and  it  is 


rather  amusing  to  observe  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Laing  on  this  subject.  One 
would  imagine  from  them  that  the 
miraculous  powers  of  Cromwell,  who 
was  not  even  general,  could  have 
forced  the  army  not  only  against  its 
own  will,  but  in  opposition  to  the 
commanders,  the  parliament,  and  all, 
into  anything. 
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chap,  been  earnestly  recommended  by  some  of  his  advisers — 

.  IV-  .  that  he  might  be  ready  to  set  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Scots,  the  Irish  auxiliaries,  and  the  Cavaliers  whom  he 
expected  to  rise  in  England.  But  it  was  a  matter  of 
deep  consideration  whither  he  was  to  proceed  in  the 
meantime.  The  Scottish  commissioners  had  indeed  made 
him  promises,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  he 
confidently  expected  the  fulfilment  of ;  but  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  aware  that,  however  they  might  be  disposed  to 
restore  him  to  power  without  any  other  condition  than 
that  of  their  own  advancement,  yet  the  great  body  of  the 
people  would,  in  the  event  of  his  taking  sanctuary 
amongst  them,  immediately  recur  to  the  propositions 
which  he  had  formerly  refused,  and  which  were  infinitely 
harder  than  those  tendered  to  him  by  the  army.  His  hope 
of  Scottish  assistance  depended  upon  their  hatred  of  the 
Puritans,  and  their  expectation  of  recovering  more  than 
their  former  influence  in  England ;  so  that  while  the 
parties  were  mutually  destroying  each  other,  he  might 
step  in  upon  an  exhausted  country,  and  regain  everything 
he  had  lost.  He  even  at  one  time  thought  of  going  to 
London ;  and  a  vessel,  which,  however,  did  not  appear, 
is  said  to  have  been  expected  upon  the  coast  to  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  either  proceeding  to  Ireland  to  set 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics,  or  of  retiring  to  the 
Continent  till  the  factions  in  Britain  were  mutually  ex¬ 
hausted.  He  at  last,  however,  determined  on  taking 
refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Having  resolved  upon  flight, 
he  ordered  relays  of  horses,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
ca^es  from  November,  1647,  escaped  in  company  with  John 

HamptoT  Ashburnham  and  Legge.  In  passing  through  Windsor 
Temberni,  Forest>  in  the  evening,  which  was  dark  and  tempestuous, 
1G47.  ’  they  lost  their  way,  and  with  difficulty  recovered  it ;  but 

having  arrived  next  morning  at  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  Ashburnham  and  Berkeley,  who  had  joined 
them,  were  dispatched  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  intimate  to 
Hammond,  the  governor,  his  majesty’s  resolution.  Ham- 
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mond  was  a  confidant  of  Cromwell,  having,  through  his  chap. 
interest,  married  the  daughter  of  Hampden  ;  and  when  .  IV~ 
the  intelligence  was  communicated  to  him,  his  colour 
went,  and  a  violent  trembling  shook  his  frame,  while  he 
exclaimed,  in  agony,  ‘  Oh,  gentlemen,  you  have  undone  me 
in  bringing  the  king  into  this  island,  if  you  have  brought 
him  ;  and  if  you  have  not,  I  pray  let  him  not  come ;  for 
what  between  my  duty  to  him,  and  gratitude  for  this 
fresh  obligation  of  confidence,  and  the  discharge  of  my 
trust  to  the  army,  I  shall  be  confounded/  Berkeley, 
justly  alarmed,  wished  to  recede  from  their  purpose  while 
it  was  yet  in  their  power  ;  but  Ashburnham,  more  san¬ 
guine,  determined  to  persist ;  and  they,  therefore,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prevail  on  Hammond  to  enter  into  an 
engagement,  but  he  declined  anything  more  explicit  than 
the  following :  ‘  That  he  was  subject  to  the  command  of 
his  superiors,  but  that  he  believed  the  king  relied  upon 
him  as  a  person  of  honour ;  and  he  engaged  to  conduct 
himself  as  such.’  Charles  had  himself  instructed  his  two 
servants  to  insist  upon  an  engagement  not  to  deliver  either 
himself  or  his  attendants  up  to  parliament ;  and  Ashburn¬ 
ham  and  Berkeley  ought  instantly  to  have  left  Hammond 
and  returned  to  the  king  with  the  intelligence ;  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  this,  they  agreed  to  carry  Hammond  to  him. 

When  they  returned  to  Charles,  and  told  him  what  had 
passed,  as  well  as  that  Hammond  was  in  attendance,  he 
struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  Oh,  you 
have  undone  me :  I  am  now  made  fast  for  ever.’  Ash¬ 
burnham  now  perceiving  his  mistake,  burst  out  into 
passionate  but  vain  lamentations,  and  proposed  instantly  to 
assassinate  Hammond,  who  had  not  come  unattended  with 
military  force.  But,  upon  this,  the  king  put  a  decided 
negative,  remarking,  that  ‘  the  world  would  say  that  he 
had  trepanned  and  taken  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  come 
upon  his  invitation  to  do  him  service.’  Hammond  was 
therefore  admitted  ;  but  he  would  do  no  more  than  repeat 
his  general  engagement  to  act  honourably  in  the  discharge 
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of  his  duty ;  and  Charles  accompanied  him  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

The  royal  flight  spread  general  consternation ;  and 
parliament  immediately  passed  an  ordinance  threatening 
all  as  traitors,  with  loss  of  life  and  confiscation  of  goods, 
who  harboured  his  person,  without  immediately  revealing 
the  circumstance  to  the  two  Houses ;  commanding  the 
dwellings  of  all  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  riots, 
or  who  had  shown  hostility  to  die  army,  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  searched,  and  all  who  Had  borne  arms  against  the 
parliament  to  retire  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
London ;  and  ordering,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  ports  to 
be  shut.  Letters  from  Hammond  restored  tranquillity  ; 
but  a  vote  was  immediately  passed  for  confining  the  king’s 
person  in  Carisbrook  Castle.* 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  Charles  by  his  flight  to 
break  off  correspondence  with  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and 
Ireton,  while  he  continued  his  negotiation  with  the  Scot¬ 
tish  commissioners,  who  were  admitted  to  his  presence. 
Sir  John  Berkeley  was  dispatched  to  the  general  and  the 
other  two,  with  letters  from  the  king,  and  also  from 
Hammond  ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  nothing  was  to  be 


*  Ashburnham’s  Narrative-,  Berke¬ 
ley’s  Mem.  p.  48  et  seq. ;  Herbert,  p.  36 
etseq.)  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  v.p.  488;  Lud¬ 
low,  yob  i.  p.  214  et  seq. ;  Old  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  324  et  seq. ;  Cobb, 
vol.  iii.  p.  785  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke, 
pp.  278,  279 ;  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
117,  118;  Bush.  vol.  vii.  p.  871  et 
seq.  Peck,  in  bis  Desider.  Curios ., 
has  given,  from  a  manuscript  in  Mr. 
Oudart’s  bandwriting,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  as  from  Col.  Whalley  to  Len- 
thall,  the  Speaker,  regarding  the 
escape  of  Charles ;  in  which  a  charge 
is  made  against  Cromwell  for  having 
frightened  Charles  by  a  letter,  which 
he  desired  Whalley  to  show  the 
king,  regarding  some  secret  design 
which  Cromwell  had  discovered  for 
the  assassination  of  his  majesty;  but 
we  are  not  informed  how  Oudart  got 
access  to  such  a  paper,  which,  though 


intended  for  the  House,  was  never 
read  or  alluded  to  there ;  and,  as  a 
charge  of  this  kind  was  loudly  made 
against  Cromwell,  and  as  stoutly 
denied  as  an  impudent  fabrication,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  no  such  document 
ever  existed,  since  it  would  have  been 
triumphantly  referred  to  at  once  by 
the  enemies  of  Cromwell,  whom  the 
circumstance,  along  with  Hunting¬ 
don’s  narrative,  would  have  crushed. 
In  vain,  too,  is  it  to  allege  that  the 
Royalists  had,  at  this  time,  no  access 
to  the  document ;  for  the  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  so  shortly  afterwards  received  the 
preponderance  in  the  Lower  House, 
and  in  their  anxiety  to  destroy  Crom¬ 
well  must  have  got  hold  of  such  a 
precious  document.  Besides,  what 
became  of  the  original  ?  It  must 
have  been  preserved  to  enable  Oudart 
to  copy  it. 
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expected  from  that  quarter.  Fairfax,  in  a  full  assembly 
of  officers,  told  him,  that  it  did  not  become  them  to  decide 
on  such  a  business ;  but  that  the  letters  should  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  parliament,  to  which  matters  of  that  kind 
exclusively  belonged.  Cromwell  and  Ireton  likewise  gave 
him  a  cold  reception,  and  treated  the  letters  from  Ham¬ 
mond  with  contempt.  Berkeley  informs  us,  that  he 
retired  to  his  lodgings  full  of  mortification;  but  about 
midnight  he  received  notice  from  a  general  officer,  pro¬ 
bably  Watson,  the  scoutmaster-general,  that  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  were  reconciled  with  the  army,  through  the 


mediation  of  the  famous  Hu; 
accommodation  with  Charles 
was  even  an  intention  to  brin: 

*  We  shall  not  -withhold  the  in¬ 
formation  Berkeley  says  he  obtained, 
—though  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  either  that  he  had  been  de¬ 
ceived,  or  that,  as  his  Memoirs  were 
drawn  up  for  a  purpose,  he,  whose 
faculty  at  invention  was  considerable, 
had  embellished, — that  the  army 
was  so  indignant  at  the  king,  that  a 
resolution  was  formed  to  bring  him 
to  trial,  and  that  it  was  not.  even  in 
Cromwell's  power  to  save  him ;  that, 
no  doubt,  at  the  late  rendezvous, 
Cromwell  had  appeared  triumphant, 
and  that  an  opinion  had  thence  been 
formed  that  the  disaffection  of  the 
troops  was  quelled;  hut  that  this 
had  entirely  arisen  from  the  decision 
with  which  Fairfax  and  he  had 
acted,  in  taking  the  soldiers  by  sur¬ 
prise  ;  that  they  themselves  were 
not  aware  of  the  posture  of  things, 
as  they  imagined  that  the  mutinous 
spirit  was  confined  to  a  small  portion ; 
but  that,  as  they  had  since  discovered 
that  two-thirds  of  the  army  were 
determined  against  a  treaty  with  the 
king,  Cromwell  argued  that  the  army 
would  divide,  when  a  portion  would 
join  with  the  Presbyterians,  which 
would  prove  his  ruin  ;  and  that,  as 
his  only  chance  of  recovering  his  in¬ 
fluence  and  popularity  was  by  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  current,  directing  what  he 


rh  Peters ;  that  all  idea  of 
was  dropt ;  and  that  there 
y  the  king  to  trial.* 

could  not  restrain,  he  immediately 
ordered  the  mutineers  to  he  released 
from  confinement,  and,  confessing 
that  he  had  been  misled  by  worldly 
views,  declared  that  the  Lord  had 
now  opened  his  eyes,  and  had,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  famous  Hugh 
Peters,  made  his  peace.  Herbert 
says  that  his  informer  conjectured 
the  motives  of  Cromwell !  (p.  69  et 
seqi)  That  Cromwell  could  not  act 
without  the  army,  and  therefore  de¬ 
pended  on  his  popularity  with  the 
troops,  is  an  unquestionable  truth  : 
but  he  had  also  discovered  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  king  for  renewing  the 
war,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  him 
that  the  spirit  of  the  army  having 
taken  this  turn,  enabled  him  to  act 
against  the  king  on  higher  ground, 
when  he  discovered  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  bind  him  to  conditions. 
The  propositions  drawn  by  Ireton 
had  accorded  with  the  feelings  of  the 
hulk  of  the  military  ;  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  Berkeley’s  own  statement 
that  Cromwell  had  never  agreed  ,  to 
any  other.  His  character  had  in¬ 
deed  been  aspersed  with  the  charge 
of  betraying  his  trust  for  his  own 
promotion ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  that  imputation,  which  pos¬ 
sibly  Peters  assisted  in  doing.  This 
had  arisen  from  his  treating  too  long ; 
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The  intelligence  received  by  Berkeley  did  not  deter 
him  from  sending  a  message  to  Cromwell,  requesting  an 
interview,  as  he  had  particular  letters  and  instructions  for 
him  ;  but  Cromwell  declined  a  meeting,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  he  remarked  he  would  willingly  serve  his  majesty  so 
far  only  as  was  consistent  with  his  own  safety.* 

Berkeley  having  thus  sounded  the  parties,  immediately 
acquainted  Charles  that  he  ought  now  to  take  advantage 
of  the  freedom  allowed  him  by  Hammond  to  effect  his 
escape  ;  but  the  other,  not  presuming  that  his  life  was  in 
the  least  hazard,  disregarded  the  advice ;  and  while  he 
began  a  treaty  with  the  parliament,  he  completed  his 
engagement  with  the  Scotch  commissioners.  To  both 
Houses  he  proposed  a  personal  treaty,  offering  to  restrain 
the  power  of  the  bishops,  and  to  resign  the  militia  during 
his  reign  ;  to  transfer  to  the  parliament  the  appointment 
of  the  great  officers  of  state ;  to  take  away  for  a  valuable 
consideration  the  courts  of  wards  and  liveries  ;  to  pass 
an  act  of  oblivion,  and  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  the  army : 
but  his  great  object  was  a  personal  treaty.  Upon  this 
the  parliament  sent  four  propositions,  with  notice  that, 
upon  his  agreeing  to  these,  lie  should  be  admitted  to 
the  personal  treaty  he  desired.  By  the  first  of  these 


but  be  bad  now  discovered  tlie  in¬ 
trigues  of  Charles,  .and  he  would 
most  likely  assign  bis  credulity  as 
the  cause  of  having  so  long  continued 
the  negotiation.  Had  be  avowed 
other  ends,  be  could  not  afterwards 
have  been  trusted ;  and  the  fact 
would  have  been  banded  down  to  us 
on  indisputable  authority.  Ludlow, 
who  was  sufficiently  inflamed  against 
that  individual,  takes  up  the  story 
from  Berkeley,  with  the  history  of 
whose  memoir  he  was  unacquainted. 
But  had  it  been  true,  Ludlow  must 
have  learnt  it  elsewhere;  and  Hutch¬ 
inson  and  others,  whose  accounts 
contradict  it,  must  have  been  aware 
of  it.  When  the  royal  artifices  were 
seen  through,  such  as  had  never 
wished  accommodation  would  now 


have  taken  the  lead  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  soldiery  had  Cromwell 
attempted  to  coalesce  unjustly  with 
Charles.  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham 
followed  different  interests,  instead 
of  co-operating ;  and  stories  were  in¬ 
dustriously  circulated  against  the 
first  that  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  in 
order  to  produce  alienation  from  him 
in  the  army  (Id.  p.19. ;  see  Clar.  Ilist. 
vol.  v.  pp.  446  et  seq.,  489  et  seq. ;  see 
an  account  of  Berkeley’s  Mem.  p.  82.) 
They  were  written  expressly  to  be 
handed  about  among  his  friends. 
Ashburnham  wrote  a  narrative  also 
(lb. ;  see  character  of  Berkeley  in 
Supplement  to  3rd  vol.  of  the  Clar. 
Papers,  p.  74;  see  also  Ashburnham’s 
Narrative). 

*  Berkeley’s  Memoirs,  pp.  75,  76. 
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propositions,  tlie  militia  was  to  be  vested  in  parliament 
for  twenty  years,  with  the  power  even  after  that  of  re¬ 
suming  it  whenever  they  conceived  it  necessary  for  the 
public  good.  By  the  second,  the  king  was  to  recall  all 
proclamations  against  the  parliament,  and  acknowledge 
that  it  had  resorted  to  arms  on  just  and  necessary  grounds. 
By  the  third,  he  was  to  annul  all  acts,  as  well  as  patents 
of  peerage,  from  the  time  the  seal  was  taken  away  from 
London.  And,  by  the  last,  parliament  was  to  have  the  full 
power  to  adjourn  at  pleasure.  It  is  singular  that  these 
terms  were  more  severe  than  those  which  had  been  ten¬ 
dered  by  the  army,  and  more  lenient  than  such  as  had 
been  offered  by  both  kingdoms  during  the  king’s  residence 
at  Newcastle  ;  and  yet  that,  during  his  stay  at  Newcastle, 
the  Presbyterians  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  negotiation. 
The  republican  party,  as  it  was  afterwards  styled,  were 
anxious  that  he  should  reject  the  terms  ;  for  they  dreaded, 
that  if  once  restored  to  his  place,  he  would  burst  every 
fetter,  and,  having  regained  that  power  which  he  formerly 
usurped,  glut  his  vengeance  with  the  ruin  of  his  present 
conquerors.  They  were  not  mistaken  in  his  character, 
considering  what  passed  at  the  very  moment  with  the 
Scotch  commissioners.  In  conjunction  with  them,  who 
protested  against  the  terms  as  inconsistent  with  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  he,  to  gain  time,  affected  to  change  the  proposi¬ 
tions,  and  substitute  others ;  and  particularly  proposed 
that  his  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  parliament’s 
cause  should  only  be  effectual  in  the  event  of  the  treaty 
being  successful.  His  contract  with  the  Scotch  commis¬ 
sioners,  in  the  meantime,  was  reduced  to  writing,  and 
having  been  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet  of  lead,  was  buried 
by  the  king  in  the  garden,  for  it  was  suspected  that  the 
commissioners  might  be  searched  on  their  departure  from 
his  majesty — that  it  might  on  their  return  to  London  be 
conveyed  to  them.  By  this  contract,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Engagement,  he  agreed  to  confirm 
the  Covenant ;  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  church  govern- 
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ment  for  three  years,  till  it  should  be  either  revised,  or 
another  prepared  by  an  assembly  of  divines  ;  to  concur 
with  them  in  extirpating  the  sectaries,  and  in  consequence 
the  present  army ;  and  to  give  to  Scotland  the  advantages 
of  England  in  a  commercial  view,  while  he  admitted 
them  to  share  in  the  honours  of  his  English  subjects. 
These  terms,  it  was  supposed,  would  so  reconcile  the 
Scots,  that  an  army  might  be  raised ;  but  it  was  fully 
understood  that  there  was  no  purpose  to  keep  the  con¬ 
ditions  :  the  understanding  was,  that  Ormond  should, 
availing  himself  of  circumstances,  return  to  Ireland — 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  great  events — and  having 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Eomanists,  bring  the  Catholic 
resources  to  the  aid  of  his  master,  while  Monro  should 
return  with  the  Scottish  forces  still  in  that  country,  and 
the  Eoyalists  in  all  quarters  fly  to  arms.  In  such  a  predi¬ 
cament  it  was  hoped  that  the  army  might  be  modelled 
according  to  the  royal  directions,  and  the  sword  once 
again  fairly  transferred  to  his  own  person,  thus  enabling 
him  to  resume  the  power  he  had  lost.* 

Charles  determined  on  an  escape  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  hopes,  according  to  Ashburnham,  of  getting 
to  France,  where  he  might  wait  advantageously  the  pro¬ 
mised  army  from  Scotland — in  other  words,  be  ready  at 
the  fit  juncture  to  set  himself  at  the  head  of  his  force. 
Availing  himself  of  the  liberty  allowed  him  to  ride  about 
at  pleasure,  he  was  prepared  to  embark  in  a  small  vessel 
properly  stationed  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  him  to 
France.  But  the  wind  shifted  suddenly,  and  continued 
adverse  so  long — six  days — as  to  render  the  measures  im¬ 
practicable.  To  conceal  his  purpose  and  delude  the  com¬ 
missioners  from  the  parliament,  he  delivered  his  answer 
to  both  Houses  sealed  up  ;  but  they  refused  to  receive  an 


*  Burnet’s  Memoirs  of  the  Hamil-  preceding  letter,  p.  24  et  seq.  and 
tons,  p.  324  et  seq. ;  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  v.  several  subsequent  ones  from  p’.  42 • 
p.  526  et  seq.-,  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  ii.  Berkeley’s  Mem.  p.  80  et  seq. ;  Lud-' 
p.  32  et  seq. ;  see  also  immediately  low,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 
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answer  in  sncli  a  manner,  and  they  saw  through  his  latent  chap. 
purpose.  After  some  contention,  Charles  disclosed  the 
purport  of  his  answer,  and  they  abruptly  departed.  An 
attempt  was  made  at  this  time  to  rescue  him  by  open 
mutiny,  but,  as  it  failed,  it  only  revealed  the  designs  me¬ 
ditated  :  the  chief  mutineer,  Captain  Burley,  was  arrested ; 
the  guards  upon  the  king  redoubled,  and  many  of  his 
attendants  soon  dismissed  ;  while  Colonel  Bainsborough, 
now  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  ordered  to 
station  his  ships  near  the  island,  to  block  up  all  access 
by  sea.* 

It  is  impossible  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  Charles  on 
this  occasion.  His  arbitrary  government  had  inflicted  the 
utmost  misery  on  his  kingdoms,  and  driven  the  people  to 
arms  in  defence  of  their  privileges.  The  appeal  had  been 
decided  in  favour  of  the  parliament,  and  yet  again  did  he 
determime  to  plunge  the  nations  into  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war.  It  is  indeed  extraordinary  that  any  historian 
should  perceive  magnanimity  in  such  conduct.  Nor  is  it 
enough  to  say,  that  the  unfortunate  Charles  was  reduced 
to  a  situation  so  much  more  humiliating  than  that  of  his 
predecessors,  since  his  own  conduct,  in  open  attempts  to 
overturn  all  law,  had  rendered  restraints  upon  his  prero¬ 
gative,  which  the  welfare  of  the  state  in  former  ages  had 
not  required,  now  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  after  being 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  in  his  illegal 
projects,  he  ought  to  have  considered  restoration  to  his 
throne,  on  any  terms,  a  proof  of  moderation.  The  historian 
to  whom  we  have  so  often  alluded,  has  ventured  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  custody  of  Charles  as  of  the  severest  and  most 
uncalled-for  kind,  and  the  conduct  of  the  governor  as  in¬ 
solent  and  overbearing,  while  he  has  accused  the  parliament 
of  having  deceived  the  people  as  to  his  treatment  and 
his  cheerfulness.  But  we  learn,  even  from  Herbert,  his 


*  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  347 
et  set],  j  Oobbett’s  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii. 
p.  799  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  278  et 


seq. ;  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  510  et 
seq. ;  Herbert,  p.  39  et  seq.  See  Ash- 
bum  ham’s  Narrative ,  in  addition. 
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attendant,  and  who,  as  one  of  the  keenest  Eoyalists,  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  matters  during  this  period,  that 
every  means  were  adopted  to  render  his  restraint  as 
comfortable  as  was  consistent  with  securing  his  person  ; 
that,  till  the  month  of  February,  he  had  full  liberty  to  ride 
about  at  his  pleasure,*  while  his  attendants  were  freely 
admitted ;  that,  about  the  middle  of  February,  long  after 
the  vote  of  no  more  addresses,  and  after  some  attempts 
at  an  escape,  many  of  his  attendants,  as  Legge,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  army-plots,  and  Ashburnham,  who 
had  been  planning  the  means  for  the  king’s  escape,  were, 
along  with  the  royal  chaplains,  ordered  to  leave  the 
island ;  that,  after  this,  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  lines,  which  were  very  extensive,  ‘  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  and  convenient  for  his  walking  and  having 
good  air,’ — but  that  a  neat  summer-house,  which  com¬ 
manded  a  most  beautiful  prospect,  was  erected;  that  a 
large  garden  was  converted  into  a  bowling-green  for  his 
amusement,  Hammond  himself  having  almost  daily  waited 
on  him  to  join  in  the  recreation;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  individual’s  unremitting  respect  and  attention,  his 
own  fidelity  to  his  employers  began  to  be  suspected. f 
The  grand  charge  against  him  by  Eoyalist  writers  was 
that  he  would  not  betray  his  trust  by  conniving  at  the 
king’s  escape.  J  To  Ludlow  we  are  indebted  for  an 
anecdote  of  what  occurred  at  this  time,  descriptive  of 
Chailes  s  chaiacter  : — that  he  one  day  was  observed  to 
take  great  delight  in  throwing  a  bone  to  two  dogs — that, 
in  their  struggle  for  it,  he  might  typify  the  contention  of 
parties  for  himself.  § 


*  Ashbumham’s  Narrative  fully 
supports  tliis,  p.  120. 

f  Herbert,  p.  39  et  seq.  Hammond 
was  the  nephew  of  the  king’s  chap¬ 
lain,  I)r.  Hammond  (Clar.  1 list. 
vol.  v.  p.  490). 

t  See  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  489  et 
seq.  Major  Huntingdon,  forsooth, 
did  affirm,  after  the  Restoration,  that 


Mr.  Ashburnham  did  intend  the  king 
should  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  be- 
lore  he  left  Hampton  Court  (Id.  p. 
495)  j  hut  though  the  major  could 
be  believed  as  against  Cromwell,  he 
obtained  little  or  no  credit  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  Ashburnham’s  memory  is 
now  so  far  completely  vindicated. 

§  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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No  sooner  was  it  understood  in  parliament  that  the 
clandestine  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the  Scots, 
and  that  Charles  had  attempted  to  escape  in  order  to 
set  himself  at  the  head  of  another  army,  than  many  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  anxious  for  accommoda¬ 
tion  no  longer  supported  him  :  a  resolution  was  therefore 
taken  to  send  no  further  addresses  to  him ;  and  a  decla¬ 
ration  against  him,  detailing  the  various  miscarriages  of 
his  reign,  was  drawn  up.  It  sets  out  with  the  secret 
treaty  with  Spain,  and  then  narrates  what  had  occurred 
relative  to  the  prosecution  of  Buckingham  on  the  charge 
of  having  given  the  late  king  a  posset,  &c.,  which  caused 
his  death.  In  regard  to  this,  the  charge  is  given  exactly 
in  the  original  words :  the  simple  fact  is  stated,  that 
Charles  proposed,  by  his  own  testimony,  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  his  servant ;  and  that,  upon  parliament’s 
persisting  in  then-  purpose  of  impeachment,  the  lung,  to 
frustrate  the  object,  dissolved  the  parliament;  when  Sir 
Dudley  Digges  and  Sir  John  Eliot  were,  for  managing  the 
impeachment,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  After  this  simple 
statement  of  facts  follows  this  concise  remark  :  ‘We  leave 
the  world  now  to  judge  where  the  guilt  of  this  remains.’ 
We  have  already  delivered  our  sentiments  on  this  subject; 
and  we  shall  only  remark  here,  that  though  we  believe 
Charles  to  have  been  innocent,  yet,  that  his  conduct  in 
regard  to  Buckingham  was  throughout  so  like  absolute 
infatuation,  that  he  had  little  cause  to  complain  of  con¬ 
clusions  against  himself,  when  he  so  pertinaciously  denied 
inquiry  into  a  charge  stated  with  the  utmost  circumstan¬ 
tiality.  The  declaration  also  adverts  to  the  miscarriages 
at  the  Isle  of  Bhee  and  at  Kochelle  ;  the  blood  shed  in 
England  and  Scotland  to  enforce  Popish  ceremonies,  if 
not" to  introduce  Catholicism  itself;  the  instructions  to 
Cochran  to  make  gross  misstatements  to  the  court  of 
Denmark,  in  which  he,  with  the  utmost  indelicacy,  falsely 
accuses  the  parliament  of  an  intention  to  impeach  his 
mother’s  chastity  (a  thing  of  which  they  nevei  dreamt), 
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paratory  to 
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sion  of 
England 
under  Ha¬ 
milton. 


that  they  might  disinherit  her  offspring — all  done  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  that  kingdom  to  assist  him  with  arms 
to  prosecute  a  civil  war.  The  plots  against  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  Irish  rebellion,  &c.,  were  all  enumerated,  as 
well  as  his  various  acts  of  dissimulation ;  which  last  we 
particularly  mention,  as  it  alone  ought  to  have  prevented 
Mr.  Hume  from  stating  that  the  charge  of  insincerity 
against  this  monarch  was  brought  after  his  death.  To 
this  declaration  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
published  an  answer  in  the  name  of  Charles  without 
authority.  But  it  was  subsequently  approved  of  by  the 
monarch. 

The  army  seemed  now  to  enter  heartily  into  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  supporting  parliament  to  change  the  government ; 
and  petitions  to  the  same  effect  were  received  from  various 
quarters ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  adherents  of  Charles 
were  not  idle  in  preparing  their  party  to  rise  in  different 
quarters,  that  they  might  join  the  Scots  and  Irish.* 

The  people  of  Scotland,  predisposed  against  the  English 
parliament,  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  their  com¬ 
missioners,  who  had,  it  was  believed,  though  they  were 
not  authorised  to  treat,  at  last  induced  the  monarch  to 
agree  to  terms  consistent  with  their  principles  and  the 


*  Clar.  life,  vol.  i.  p.  244  ct  seq. ; 
Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  483  et  seq.) 
Cobb.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  831  et  seq. ; 
Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  231  et  seq.  Claren¬ 
don  says  ‘  that  Cromwell,  before  this 
vote,  declared  the  king  was  a  man 
of  great  parts  and  understanding, 
faculties  they  had  hitherto  endea¬ 
voured  to  have  him  thought  to  be 
without ;  but  that  he  was  so  great  a 
dissembler,  and  so  false  a  man,  that 
he  was  not  to  be  trusted.  And  there¬ 
upon  repeated  many  particulars 
whilst  he  was  in  the  army,  that  his 
majesty  wished  that  such  and  such 
things  might  be  done,  which  being 
done  to  gratify  him,  he  was  displeased, 
and  complained  of  it :  that  whilst 
he  professed,  with  all  solemnity,  that 
he  referred  himself  wholly  to  the  par¬ 


liament,  and  depended  only  upon 
their  wisdom  and  counsel  for  the 
settlement  and  composing  the  dis¬ 
tractions  of  the  kingdom,  he  had,  at 
the  same  time,  secret  treaties  with 
the  Scottish  commissioners  how  he 
might  embroil  the  nation  in  a  new  war, 
and  destroy  the  parliament  ’  (Hist. 
vol.  v.  p.  51 9  et  seq.).  From  Clarendon 
himself'  we  learn  that  the  charge  was 
true  ;  and  yet  the  imputation  of  in¬ 
sincerity  against  Charles  was  of  a 
later  growth  than  his  own  age. 
But  Clarendon  does  not  defend  him 
against  it.  No ;  because  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  its  truth.  Other  charges,  he 
says,  of  such  abominable  actions  as 
had  never  been  heard  of  were  brought 
forward  (lb.). 
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supposed  benefit  of  their  country.  The  commissioners 
were,  themselves,  men  admirably  calculated  for  the  royal 
designs.  Lauderdale,  the  chief  of  them,  had  commenced 
a  keen  covenanter,  but  Charles  had  succeeded  in  his  con¬ 
version.  His  temper  was  dark,  gloomy,  sycophantish, 
and  violent ;  his  designs,  the  offspring  mainly  of  unprin¬ 
cipled  ambition.  Lanerick,  like  his  brother  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  veered  about  from  one  principle  to  another, 
steadily  influenced  by  a  desire  of  self-aggrandisement  alone ; 
while  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  plunged  in  pecuniary  diffi¬ 
culties,  was  easily  seduced  from  his  integrity  by  a  bribe. 

But,  before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  state  of  parties  at  this  time  in 
Scotland.  There  were  three,  which  were  known  under  the 
names  of  the  Bigid  Presbyterians,  the  Moderate  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  the  Loyalists.  The  first,  who  were  headed  by 
Argyle,  were  supposed  to  incline  to  a  republic,  and  were 
at  all  events  determined  never  to  restore  monarchy,  except 
on  certain  conditions ;  while  a  great  proportion  of  them 
approved  of  bringing  Charles  to  the  scaffold,  though  they 
abhorred  the  sectarian  instruments  by  which  it  was  ac¬ 
complished.*  This  party  embraced  a  small  portion  of 
the  chief  aristocracy  (Argyle,  Eglinton,  Cassilis,  Lothian, 
Arbuthnot,  Torphichen,  Boss,  Balmerinoch,  Cupar,  Bur¬ 
leigh,  Balcarres,  and  it  soon  obtained  the  accession  of 
Loudon,  the  chancellor,  who,  disgusted  at  the  violence  of 
the  Hamiltons,  returned  to  his  principles,  and  others  fol¬ 
lowed),  the  far  greater  part  of  the  clergy,  and  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  middling  and  lower  ranks,  particularly  in  the 
western  counties.  The  second,  headed  by  the  Hamiltons, 
did  not  nominally  differ  much  from  the  first,  except  as  to 
the  last  point ;  for  they  affected  to  adhere  to  the  Covenant, 
which  necessarily  denied  authority  to  the  monarch  till  he 
complied  with  the  terms  prescribed  for  his  readmission ; 
but  as  the  party  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  aristocratical 
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chap,  portion  of  the  community,  of  whom  many  had  been  ac- 
IV-  tuated  by  the  hope  of  places  in  England,  they  were  now 
willing  to  restore  the  monarch  unconditionally,  from  the 
prospect  of  sharing  the  favours  which  they  presumed 
would  be  due  to  those  who  rendered  so  acceptable  a 
service,  while  they  conceived  that  they  might  themselves, 
in  reality,  preserve  much  of  the  power  which  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  recover  for  him.  The  third  party  were  the 
Royalists,  who  avowed  the  purpose  of  restoring  Charles  to 
unmixed  despotism,  and  were  now  headed  by  Traquair 
and  Callendar  * 

In  the  first  triennial  parliament,  all  the  influence  of  the 
Hamiltons  failed  to  accomplish  their  object  of  receiving 
Charles  into  Scotland  unshackled.  But,  when  that  un¬ 
happy  prince  was  seized  by  the  army,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Presbyterians,  of  the  Scottish  particularly  (Hollis  and 
others),  were  driven  from  the  parliament,  and  the  fear 
Avas  that  the  sectaries  would  either  agree  with  the  king, 
or  dethrone  him,  and  in  either  case  establish  themselves 
in  power,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  who  adhered  to  Vane, 
sank  in  influence,  and  afforded  his  enemies  an  opportunity 
of  depressing  him  still  more,  by  charging  him  with  a 
purpose  to  raise  himself  to  the  chief  magistracy.  Other 
circumstances  strengthened  the  impression,  and  as  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  second  triennial  parliament  approached,  the 
Hamilton  interest,  which  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be 
more  favourable  to  the  hope  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
rose  to  that  height,  that  their  friends  prevailed  so  much 
in  elections  as  to  obtain  a  preponderance.  This  parlia¬ 
ment  first  met  on  the  11th  of  March,  1648. f 

When  the  English  commissioners  returned  to  Scotland, 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  entertaining  the  idea  that  the 
sectaries  might  be  subdued,  and  the  king  restored  accord- 

*  Burnet's  Mem.  of  the  Hamiltons,  13,  23,  24  et  seq.,  32  et  seq.,  42  et  seq. ; 
p,  336;  Tlrurloo’s  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  Scots  Acts,  lately  published,  vol.  vi. 
PP-  73-4  ;  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9  et  p.289;  Walker’s  Appendix  to  In~ 
seq.fSfiS^etseq.fiSetseq.jASetseq.  dependency,  p.  8;  Clar.  Ilist.  vol.  v. 
t  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9  et  seq.,  p.  526  et  seq. 
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ing  to  the  Covenant,  eagerly  inquired  into  the  terms  of 
the  Engagement ;  but  the  discerning  at  once  perceived 
how  treacherously  the  commissioners  had  acted.  They 
declared  that  the  king  had  given  satisfaction,  yet  refused 
to  disclose  the  terms,  alleging  that  they  had  come  under 
an  oath  of  secresy ;  but  though  this  succeeded  with  a 
parliament  so  well  selected  for  the  object,  it  did  not  with 
the  population  at  large.  Argyle’s  party,  particularly  the 
clergy,  foresaw  the  consequences : — That,  as  the  terms 
could  only  be  concealed  because  they  were  either  in 
themselves  hostile  to  the  Covenant,  or  were  never  intended 
to  be  observed ;  so  the  king,  who  had  refused  to  make 
the  requisite  concessions  to  the  Presbyterian  government 
in  his  lowest  fortune,  would  never  yield  to  the  conditions 
in  the  hour  of  triumph,  unless  the  army  were  composed 
of  men  that  could  be  relied  on,  as  resolved  to  force  him 
into  their  measures,  or  substitute  another  who  would  be 
obedient.  But  that,  as  the  old  Earl  of  Leven  was,  by  ill 
usage,  obliged  to  renounce  his  place,  that  Hamilton  might 
have  the  chief  command,  and  the  Royalists  were  to  join 
him ;  while  the  subordinate  commands  were  generally 
bestowed  on  those  who  would  not  deem  the  Presbyterian 
government  a  primary  object,  the  army  could  easily  be 
modified  to  the  royal  wish,  when  all  the  laws  enacted 
for  the  security  of  the  subject  would  be  abrogated  as 
extorted,  episcopacy  re-established,  and  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  with  their  leaders  and  clergy,  exposed  to  the 
monarch’s  vengeance. 

The  clergy  therefore,  in  their  assembly,  opposed  the 
Engagement,  and  the  pulpits  resounded  with  anathemas 
against  its  authors  and  abettors;  but  the  parliament 
passed  bloody  laws  against  those  who  should  attempt  to 
frustrate  their  intended  invasion  of  England,  and  provided 
for  the  impressment  of  troops.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
poor  people  were  threatened  with  terrible  temporal  pen¬ 
alties  for  disobeying  the  parliament ;  on  the  other,  with 
eternal  damnation  if,  by  obedience,  they  violated  the 
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Covenant.  But  the  clergy  soon  found,  to  their  grief  and 
mortification,  that  an  army  could  be  raised  without  them: 
yet  a  part  of  the  soldiers  were  impressed  into  the  service ; 
and  not  only  were  insurrections  raised  against  the  present 
proceedings,  but  Argyle  was  prepared  to  take  the  field  on 
the  absence  of  the  new  levied  army.  To  obtain  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  some  experienced  commanders,  and  give  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  expedition,  it  was  proposed  to  bestow  a 
command  on  David  Leslie,  and  some  other  great  officers ; 
but  though  they  were  at  first  disposed  to  accept  of  the 
places  assigned,  they  afterwards  yielded  to  the  persuasions 
of  the  clergy  to  renounce  all  part  in  such  an  expedition. 
They  were  probably  not  a  little  moved  by  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  having  been  obtained  by  Hamilton.* 

When  a  nation  is  determined  on  war,  it  never  fails  in 
a  pretext.  A  vote  was  passed  in  a  committee  of  danger, 
as  it  was  called,  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  seize  Carlisle  and  Berwick ;  but  the  protest  of 
Argyle  and  his  friends  in  parliament,  and  the  interposition 
of  the  church,  stopped  the  measure  till  a  pretext  for  the  act 
was  obtained.  The  two  English  Boyalists,  Langdale  and 
Musgrave,  concerted  with  them  to  seize  Carlisle  and 
Berwick,  and  it  was  immediately  alleged  that  the  vicinity 
of  these  Malignants  rendered  the  general  levy  necessary. 
According  to  the  pacification,  neither  country  was  to 
begin  war  against  the  other  without  due  premonition, 
and  full  time  for  explanation  or  redress ;  and,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  this,  Hamilton  and  his  party  made  three 
requisitions  to  the  English  parliament :  that  the  sectaries 
should  be  suppressed,  the  king  recalled,  and  the  army 
disbanded.  To  requisitions  so  extraordinary,  nothing  but 


*  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9  et 
scq.,  13,  23,  24  et  seq.,  32  et  seq., 
42  et  seq. ;  Burnet’s  Memorials,  p.  336 
et  seq. ;  Clar.  Ilist.  vol.  vi.  p.  44  et 
seq. ;  Gutliry,  p.  209.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  several  of  Argyle’s  party, 
.  or  Argilians,  as  they  were  called, 


were  turned  out  of  parliament,  as 
having  been  elected  by  faction, 
&c.,  and  the  Royalists,  who  had 
been  candidates,  substituted  as  the 
duly  elected  (Gutliry,  p.  213).  This 
arose  from  the  peers  sitting  in  the 
same  house  with  the  other  estates. 
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a.  refusal  was  expected,  and  fifteen  days  only  were  allowed 
for  explanation  ;  after  which  the  estates  publicly  declared 
that  they  meant  to  restore  the  king  according  to  the 
Covenant,  and  adjourned.  Part  of  the  army  was  recalled 
from  Ireland,  under  the  younger  Monro,  now  Sir  George, 
but  levies  were  vigorously  opposed  by  the  church,  and 
there  were  even  risings  to  oppose  them ;  but  these  were 
soon  quelled ;  and  as  the  soldiers  were  drawn  out  by 
force,  it  was  evident  that  they  either  must  be  inefficient 
in  war,  or  become  the  tools  of  a  few  leading  men.  But 
even  the  officers  were  jealous,  lest  the  success  of  the 
English  Poyalists  should  give  them  the  ascendency,  and 
therefore  slackened  the  preparations,  that  they  might  be 
ot  more  importance  when  the  others  began  to  sink  under 
the  war.  The  retardment  would  have  been  pregnant 
with  the  ruin  of  the  cause,  had  there  otherwise  been  a 
great  chance  of  success,  as  the  English  insurrections  were 
almost  quelled  before  the  Scottish  army  could  take  the 
field.* 

In  South  Wales  the  great  body  of  the  people  knew 
nothing  of  the  English  tongue ;  and  as  the  gentry,  under 
whose  influence  they  were,  inclined  to  the  royal  side,  a 
considerable  army  was  speedily  raised  to  oppose  the  par¬ 
liament,  but  it  was  soon  defeated  by  Colonel  Horton.  In 
order  to  prevent  Cromwell,  whose  genius  was  dreaded 
equally  by  the  Royalist  and  Presbyterian  parties,  from, 
having  a  command,  his  former  creature,  Major  Hunting¬ 
don,  whom  of  all  the  officers  Charles  reposed  greatest 
confidence  in,  because  he  accepted  of  his  favours,  laid 
down  his  commission,  assigning  as  his  reason,  that  Crom¬ 
well  had  offered  to  the  king  to  destroy  the  parliament, 
and  join  with  any  party  to  support  him  ;  and  that  he  had 
latterly  changed  his  policy  for  the  same  purpose  of  exalt- 


*  Clar.  Hist,  v  ol.  vi. ;  Burnet’s  Mem.  listed,  vol.  vi. ;  Bust  worth,  yol.  vii. 

p.  3, ‘59  ft  seq.  ;  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  iii.  p.  1005-47 ;  Guthry,  p.  214  et  seq. 

p.  283  et  seq.  -.  Scots  Acts  lately  pub- 
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ing  himself,  while  he  had  professed  principles  absolutely 
hostile  to  the  parliament.  But  though  this  charge  was 
zealously  taken  up  by  Hollis  and  his  party,  after  their 
return  to  the  Lower  House,  (Cromwell  was  alleged  to 
have  said  that  he  conceived  himself  as  fully  qualified  to 
govern  affairs  as  either  Hollis  or  Stapleton,)  it  was  so 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  Independents,  including  many 
who  entertained  no  favourable  opinion  of  him,  that  it  was 
overborne.*  His  first  measures  were  directed  against 
Poyer  and  Langhorn.  Boyer  had  been  in  the  parliament 
service,  and,  as  one  of  their  officers,  entrusted  with  the 
custody  of  Pembroke  Castle,  which  he  now  declared  his 
resolution  to  hold  for  the  king.  Of  a  dissipated  character, 
he,  while  sober  in  the  morning,  expressed  the  utmost 
penitence  towards  the  parliament ;  but,  inebriated  in  the 
evening,  he  was  full  of  plots  in  favour  of  the  opposite 
party.  Some  of  Langhorn’s  regiment  had  joined  Poyer  ; 
and  Langhorn,  shortly  after  his  defeat  by  Horton,  followed 
himself.  But  they  were  speedily  shut  up  there  by  Crom¬ 
well,  who  determined  to  reduce  the  place.f 

Lord  Goring,  now  created  Earl  of  Norwich,  had  gone 
to  Blackheath,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  a  great  party 
from  London  ;  but  a  tumult  in  the  metropolis  having  been 


*  See  Huntingdon’s  charge-  in 
Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  yoI.  i.  p.  94 ; 
also  in  Pari.  Hist.  See  also  his  re¬ 
lation  made  to  Dug-dale  after  the 
Restoration,  published  with  Her¬ 
bert’s  Memoirs.  That  both  contain 
much  truth,  there  can  be  no  doubt : 
but  that  there  is  an  immense  mix¬ 
ture  of  falsehood,  may  easily  be  as¬ 
certained  by  collating  tho  two,  and 
comparing  them  with  Berkeley’s 
Memoirs,  &c.  (See  Ludlow,  vol.  i. 
pp.  253, 254 ;  see  a  former  note  about 
the  small  credit  given  after  the  Re¬ 
storation  to  a  charge  by  Huntingdon 
against  Ashburnham).  Cromwell, 
some  little  time  before  this,  at  a  se¬ 
cret  meeting,  declared  that  he  was 


not  resolved  against  monarchy,  and 
that  that  form  of  government,  or  an 
aristocratical  or  democratical  one, 
might  be  good  in  themselves.  It  was 
at  this,  meeting,  where  nothing  was 
determined  or  spoken  of  against  the 
king’s  person,  that  he  threw  the 
cushion  at  Ludlow’s  head  (Ludlow, 
pp.  238-40).  The  statement  by  Cla¬ 
rendon  regarding  a  council  held  at 
Windsor  a  few  days  after  the  king’s 
flight  from  the  army,  where  lie 
alleges  it  was  determined  to  bring 
him  to  trial,  must  therefore  be  un¬ 
founded  (vol.  v.  p.  514  et  seq.). 

t  Rush.  vol.  vii.  pp.  2017,  2033 
2034  etseq.,  1110  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke, 
p.  293  et  seq. 
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suppressed,  those  in  the  city  who  had  undertaken  to  join  chap. 
him  durst  not  venture  out ;  and  he,  with  about  five  hun-  IV • 

dred  of  his  principal  men,  escaped  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Thames.  Disappointed  in  Kent,  he  yet  raised  a  con- 
sid  able  party  in  Essex  ;  but  the  parliament  having 
offered  an  indemnity  to  deserters,  while  they  thundered 
penalties  against  those  who  continued  obstinate,  thinned 
his  ranks ;  and  though  he  still  retained  four  thousand 
soldiers,  he  was  defeated,  and  soon  shut  up  in  Colchester. 

Fresh  troops  were  drawn  out  by  the  parliament  from 
various  shires,  and  sent  in  different  directions.  Fairfax 
was  dispatched  against  this  party.  He  was  at  the  time 
so  ill  of  the  gout  as  to  require  one  of  his  feet  to  be  ban¬ 
daged  ;  but  his  buoyant  spirit  was  as  little  inclined  to 
yield  to  the  indisposition  of  the  body,  as  his  dauntless 
resolution  was  to  be  dismayed  by  danger ;  and  while  he 
was  ready  to  bear  all  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  he 
always  exposed  himself  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  Wher¬ 
ever  he  went  he  was  victorious,  and  he  now  sent  a  trumpet 
to  Colchester,  to  summons  the  Earl  of  Norwich  and  his 
associates  to  surrender ;  but  that  individual  and  his  chief 
officers  replied  by  a  trumpet,  that  they  would  cure  him 
of  the  gout,  and  all  his  other  diseases — an  insult  which 
equally  enraged  the  soldiery  and  the  general,  and  for 
which  the  others-  dearly  suffered.*  But  before  we  give 
an  account  of  the  siege  of  Colchester,  we  shall  take  a 
review  of  proceedings  in  other  quarters.  The  Earl  of  Earl  of 
Holland,  who,  with  that  inconstancy  of  temper  that  dis-  Purree-8 
tinguished  his  public  conduct,  had  raised  another  body  tl0n>  &c- 
against  the  parliament,  was  defeated  by  Scroop,  and 
obliged  to  surrender  on  the  bare  condition  of  being  safe 
from  military  execution. f  In  Lancashire,  Colonel  Bobert 

*  Rush.  vol.  vii.  pp.  976,  1055,  f  Whitelocke,  pp.  317—320 ;  Cl'ar. 

1113,  1128  et  seq.  :  Whitelocke,  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  5  et  seq.,  39  et 
p;  308  et  seq. ;  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  seq.,  95  et  seq. ;  Rush-worth,  vol.  vii. 
p.  50  et  seq.  p.  1187. 
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Lilburn,  the  brother  of  John,  had  with  six  hundred 
engaged  one  thousand,  headed  by  Sir  Richard  Tempest, 
and  either  taken  or  destroyed  them,  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.*  Another  party  was  defeated  by  Colonel  Rositer, 
near  Pontefract,  and  one  thousand  horse,  nearly  their 
whole  body,  with  all  their  bag  and  baggage,  taken. f 
Lambert,  who  was  sent  to  meet  Hamilton,  as  well  as  to 
suppress  Langdale  and  the  others,  gained  considerable  suc¬ 
cess  over  the  latter  ;  J  while  Cromwell,  having  reduced 
Pembroke  Castle,  where  we  left  him,  dispatched  some  of 
his  troops  to  join  Lambert,  and  prepared  to  follow  himself. 

For  the  command  of  an  army  Hamilton  appears  to 
have  been  totally  unqualified.  Monro,  who  had  been 
recalled  from  Ireland  with  three  thousand  men,  fol¬ 
lowed  at  a  great  distance,  lest  he  should  be  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Callendar ;  and  Hamilton 
himself  did  not  form  a  junction  with  Langdale,  either 
through  jealousy  of  him,  or  fear  of  disgusting  his  own 
men.  An  army  thus  disjointed,  derived  little  advan¬ 
tage  from  numbers.  So  defective  was  Hamilton’s  intel¬ 
ligence,  that  Cromwell  fell  upon  Langdale  at  Preston, 
before  he  (Hamilton)  suspected  the  approach  of  more 
than  a  detachment ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  army 
was  put  to  a  disorderly  rout  by  forces  scarcely  a  third 
of  their  number.  This  victory  was  followed  with  fresh 
success,  which,  however,  was  accompanied  by  the  death 
of  a  parliamentary  officer,  Colonel  Thornhaugh,  one  of 
the  most  gallant  men  of  the  age.  Finding  himself  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  he  felt  ‘only  interest  in  the'  overthrow  of 
the  enemy,  and  expired  with  joy  when  victory  was 
announced.  After  this  defeat  Hamilton  retreated ;  but 
Cromwell,  still  following  up  the  blow,  utterly  dispersed 
the  army  at  Warrington,  where  Hamilton,  with  many 


*  Hush .  p.  1175;  Whitelocke,  p.  317. 
t  Whitelocke,  p.  318;  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  1182  et  seq. 
X  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  1148  et  seq. 
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thousand  prisoners,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  fugitives  met 
with  little  quarter  from  the  country  people,  in  consequence 
of  the  atrocities  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  ;  children 
having  even  been  forced  from  their  parents,  that  money 
might  be  extorted  for  their  redemption.  Sir  George 
Monro,- who  had  been  behind,  and  kept  his  force  together, 
had  resolved  on  firing  the  coal-pits  on  his  retreat ;  but 
news  having  arrived  that  Argyle  with  Leslie  had  raised 
an  army  of  from  six  to  ten  thousand  in  support  of  the 
Covenant,  and  consequently  against  the  interest  he  es¬ 
poused,  he  hastened  back  to  Scotland,  carrying  every¬ 
thing  he  could  before  him.* 

Cromwell  marched  to  Scotland,  and  knowing  how  to 
act  his  part,  immediately  joined  with  Argyle,  and  affected 
all  moderation  :  he  renewed  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove¬ 
nant,  and  easily  got  the  Engagement  rescinded.  Now  was 
the  time  for  the  Scottish  clergy  to  triumph  in  turn.  How 
contrary  to  their  views  the  Engagement  had  been  entered 
into,  and  the  army  raised,  we  have  already  related  ;  and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  allow  the 
present  opportunity  of  humbling  their  adversaries  to  slip. 
Though  the  chancellor,  Loudon,  disgusted  by  the  violence 
of  Hamilton,  had  previously  abandoned  the  Engagement, 
his  early  repentance  did  not  satisfy  the  church  any  more 
than  it  did  his  own  lady,  who  being  a  zealous  Presbyterian, 
and  having  a  great  ascendency  over  him  in  consequence 
of  having  brought  him  the  estate,  threatened  to  divorce 
him  for  his  manifold  adulteries  unless  he  submitted  to 
the  penance  enjoined  him  by  the  clergy.  Placed  upon 
the  repenting  stool,  in  his  own  parish  church,  he  received 
a  rebuke  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  the 
scene  is  represented  as  having  been  a  most  affecting  one. 


*  Bin-net’s  Mem.  of  the  llamiltons, 
p.  354  et  seq. ;  Rush.  toI.  vii.  p.  1193 
et  seq.  ;  Whitelocke,  p.  321  et  seq. ; 
Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  71  et  seq.  (about 


Monro,  pp.  50  and  89)  ;  Carte’s  Let¬ 
ters,  vol.  i.  p.  159  et  seq. ;  Baillie’s 
Let.  vol.  iii.  p.  50  et  seq. ;  Guthry, 
p.  235  et  seq. 
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With  many  bitter  tears  he  deplored  his  departure  from 
the  Covenant,  and  solicited  the  prayers  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  in  his  behalf.  The  whole  people,  at  such  a  refresh¬ 
ing  sight,  were  dissolved  in  tears  of  joy.# 

Colonel  Eainsborough,  whose  father  had  been  an  emi¬ 
nent  naval  commander,  and  who  was  himself  bred  to  that 
line,  having  been  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet,  was 
set  on  shore  by  the  mutinous  sailors :  and  many  of  the 
ships  revolted  from  the  parliament,  but  several  of  them 
were  afterwards  brought  back  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ; 
and  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  parliament  soon  made 
up  the  deficiency  of  those  which  were  not  recovered.  It 
is  strange,  that  no  sooner  had  the  Cavaliers  obtained  these 
ships,  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Eupert  entered,  than 
they  broke  out  into  the  most  ruinous  contentions  for 
superiority. •j’  The  known  principles  of  Eainsborough  ex¬ 
cited  such  a  rancorous  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  Cavaliers, 
that  though  defeated  in  one  dastardly  attempt  at  his 


*  The  feelings  of  the  moderate 
Scottish  clergy  are  exemplified  in 
the  following  letter  by  Baillie,  dated 
August  23,  1648.  After  showing 
that  there  was  a  probability  of  the 
army  under  Fairfax  being  destroyed, 
he  proceeds  thus  :  ‘  That  the  cursed 
army  of  sectaries  should  evanish  in 
smoke,  and  their  friends  in  the 
houses,  city,  and  country,  be 
brought  to  their  well-deserved 
ruine ;  that  the  king  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  should  be  at  last  in  some  neer- 
ness  to  be  restored  to  their  dig¬ 
nity  and  former  condition,  I  am  very 
glad:  but  my  fear  is  great,  that  his 
restitution  shall  come  by  these 
hands  ’  (the  Hamiltons,  &c.),  ‘  and 
be  so  ill  prepared,  that  the  glorious 
Reformation  we  have  suffered  so 
much  for,  shall  be  much  endangered, 
and  the  most  that  shall  be  obtained 
be  but  ane  Erastian  weak  Presbyterie, 
with  a  tolleration  of  Poperie  and  Epis¬ 
copate  at  court,  and  of  diverse  sects 
elsewhere’  (Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  iii.  p.  51 


et  seq. ;  see  Hamilton’s  Mem.  p.  367 
et  seq.').  N.B.  The  word  Whig,  as 
designating  a  party,  arose  from  the 
west  country  men  who  joined  Argyle, 
called  Whigamores  (Guthry’s  Mem. 
p.  238  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  339  ct 
seq. ;  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  91  et  seq., 
26  et  seq.  ;  Scot  of  Scotstarvet’s 
Staggering  State  of  Scotch  Statesmen  ; 
Carte’s  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  171  et  seq.). 
In  a  manuscript  of  Wodrow’s  which 
I  have  seen,  giving  a  violent  history 
of  Archbishop  Sharpe  during  his  life, 
it  is  said  that  he  -was  at  first  for  the 
Engagement ;  but  finding  that  it  was 
not  a  politic  game,  he  furiously 
brought  all  his  parishioners  to  the 
repenting  stool,  who  had  in  the  least 
inclined  that  way.  Ludlow  (p.  253) 
shows  great  knowledge  of  Scottish 
aflairs. 

t  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  23  et  seq.  ; 
Rush.  vol.  vii.  pp.  943-944,  952, 
1131;  Whitelocke,  p.  308;  Cobb. 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  896. 
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assassination,  they  soon  afterwards  succeeded  in  another 
no  less  cowardly  and  unprincipled.*  In  the  South  the 
Royalists  had  been  equally  unsuccessful.  Colchester,  after 
a  gallant  defence,  surrendered  on  the  27th  of  August. 
Quarter  was  allowed  to  the  privates,  and  officers  under  the 
rank  of  captain  ;  but  the  rest  surrendered  at  the  mercy  of 
the  general.  Three  of  the  prisoners — Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
Sir  Charles  Lisle,  and  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne— were  tried 
almost  immediately  by  court-martial,  and  condemned  to 
be  shot ;  but  the  sentence  was  only  executed  on  the  two 
first.  Lucas,  who  was  at  the  outset  much  dismayed,  urged 
that  this  was  without  precedent ;  ‘  but  a  parliament  soldier 
standing  by,  told  him  he  had  put  to  death  with  his  own 
hand  some  of  the  parliament  soldiers  in  cold  blood.’ 
When  he  engaged  in  this  insurrection,  he  was  a  prisoner 
on  parole,  and  Fairfax  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege, 
bitterly  reproached  him,  when  he  proposed  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  for  such  a  dishonourable  breach  of  faith. 
Whitelocke,  however,  informs  us,  that  these  rigorous  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  in  no  small  degree  imputed  to  the  message 
about  curing  the  general  of  the  gout,  and  all  his  other 
diseases.'!'  Lucas  finding  his  fate  inevitable,  sti  ung  his 
nerves  for  the  occasion,  and  met  it  with  intrepidity.  He 
had  been  bred  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries,  according 
to  Clarendon,  and  was  brave  in  his  person,  gallant  in 
action,  but  of  a  poor  understanding,  and  so  rough,  proud, 
and  morose  as  not  to  be  lived  with.  During  this  very 
siege,  as  the  noble  historian  informs  us,  he  rendered  him¬ 
self  more  intolerable  than  any  evil  they  either  felt  or  had 
reason  to  apprehend.  He  suffered  first ;  then  Lisle,  w hose 
education  had  been  the  same,  and  whose  gallantry  was  no 
less  conspicuous,  but  whose  manners  formed  an  absolute 


*  Hush.  yoI.  v.  pp.  1  279, 1315.  Mrs. 
M ‘Auly  remarks,  that  Clarendon,  to 
his  eternal  infamy,  applauds  every 
circumstance  of  the  foul  unmanly 


deed  (vol.  iv.  p.  402;  Clar.  Hist. 
yoI.  vi.  p.  119  et  seq.). 
t  Whitelocke,  p.  312. 
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contrast.  Having  kissed  the  dead  body  of  Lucas,  expos¬ 
tulated  to  no  purpose  with  the  general,  and  had  much 
conversation  with  one  of  Lord  Norwich’s  chaplains,  Lisle 
died  with  equal  resolution.  The  other  prisoners  of  rank 
were  reserved  for  the  justice  of  the  parliament.*  This 
siege,  which  had  tied  down  Fairfax,  and  was  on  that 
account  greatly  calculated  on  by  the  Eoyalists,  being 
finished,  he  proceeded  to  other  quarters  to  quell  the  in¬ 
surgents. 

As  many  officers  of  the  army  had  in  the  late  elections 
become  members  of  the  Lower  House,  their  absence  on 
duty  during  these  disturbances  so  weakened  their  party 
in  parliament,  that  their  adversaries  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  attempt  a  recovery  of  their  authority. 
The  impeachments  against  the  peers  and  the  members  of 
the  Commons  were  dropt,  and  the  secluded  members 
restored. 

The  object  now  was  to  conclude  a  hasty  treaty  with 
the  king,  that,  with  the  name  of  parliament  joined  to  the 
royal  authority,  they  might  regain  the  ascendency  ;  and 
so  feasible  was  the  plan,  that,  could  Charles  have  for 
once  determined  to  act  ingenuously,  and  have  made  the 
requisite  concessions,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  might 


*  Clar.  Ilist.  vol.vi.  p.  101  et  seq.  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  real  text  as  corrected 
by  the  notes  below,  hut  see  on  whole 
subject  p.  99  et  seq.).  The  proceed¬ 
ing  against  Lucas  and  Lisle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Clarendon,  ‘was  generally 
imputed  to  Ire  ton,  who  swayed  the 
general,  and  was  upon  all  occasions 
of  an  unmerciful  and  bloody  nature.’ 
The  injustice  of  the  charge  here 
affords  an  example  of  the  injurious 
imputations  against  Ireton’s  me¬ 
mory.  Whitelocke  ascribes  the  mea¬ 
sure  to  the  revenge  of  Fairfax  him¬ 
self;  and  he  (Fairfax)  not  only 
justified  it  in  a  letter  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  but  in  his  own  memoirs. 
Hume  says,  ‘  Fairfax,  instigated  by 


Ireton,  to  whom  Cromwell,  in  his 
absence,  had  consigned  over  the 
government  of  the  passive  general, 
&c.’  Fairfax  assisted  in  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  and  that  was  an  excuse  for 
all  his  previous  faults;  but  his  de¬ 
fenders,  as  Clarendon,  Hume,  and 
others,  certainly,  adopt  a  notable 
mode  of  vindicating  his  memory,  by 
making  him  (who  was  a  man  of 
eminent  talent)  the  passive  tool  of 
others  in  anything  they  stigmatise 
as  atrocious.  Such  a  being  could 
have  no  more  moral  character  than 
an  unhappy  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum  (Whitelocke,  p.  312  et  seq.  ; 
Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  1152  et  seq. ;  Old 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii,  p.  430  et  seq.). 
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have  saved  his  life  and  recovered  his  throne;  but  a 
naturally  obstinate  temper  had  become  riveted  to  his 
purpose  by  adversity,  and  as  he  still  apprehended  no 
danger  to  his  person,  he  yet  expected  by  force  of  arms  to 
restore  himself  to  absolute  power.  In  vain  was  it  urged, 
that,  before  the  overthrow  of  Hamilton  and  the  Cavaliers, 
was  his  time  for  accommodation ;  that  great  part  of  the 
Parliamentary  army,  if  they  were  not  absolutely  brought 
over,  might  be  neutralised  by  such  an  event,  while  through¬ 
out  England  the  people  would  oppose  a  force  that  must 
nominally  at  least  fight  against  king  and  parliament.  He 
fondly  flattered  himself  that  the  Scottish  army,  joined  to 
the  Cavaliers,  would  be  triumphant ;  and,  under  pretext 
of  desiring  a  negotiation,  he  determined  against  conclud¬ 
ing  a  treaty  till  he  saw  the  result.  Even  then  his  pro¬ 
spects  wTere  not  closed,  as,  independently  of  hopes  from 
the  conflict  of  parties  that  had  opposed  him,  he  had 
formed  the  idea  of  escaping  to  Ireland,  and  setting  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  insurgents.  During  his  stay 
at  Newcastle,  all  the  entreaties  of  the  queen  and  his  lay 
advisers  to  yield  to  the  Presbyterian  establishment  had 
utterly  failed,  and  nothing  could  move  him  to  accede  to 
the  less  rigorous  propositions  of  the  army ;  but  he  had 
now  become  surrounded  with  advisers  who  approved  of 
his  resolution.  These  were  ecclesiastics  (Sheldon,  Ham¬ 
mond,  and  others),  who,  having  lost  their  livings,  were 
hostile  to  any  arrangement  that  should  for  ever  exclude 
them  from  power.  Lord  Clarendon,  too,  encouraged  him 
by  letters  to  the  same  course.  Exempted  himself  from 
pardon  by  all  the  propositions,  he  founded  all  his  hopes 
of  being  restored  to  his  country,  and  rewarded  by  the 
crown,  on  a  steady  refusal  of  accommodation,  which,  how¬ 
ever  fatal  it  might  prove  to  his  present  master,  would,  he 
flattered  himself,  ultimately  be  triumphant  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  prince.  It  therefore  appears,  by  his  private 
correspondence,  that  he  deemed  it  better  that  the  king 
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should  fall  a  victim  to  his  principles  than  yield  to  his 
enemies.  In  the  clash  of  parties  he  expected  that  the 
successor  would  be  recalled  unshackled,  but  thought  that 
if  what  he  supposed  the  best  jewels  of  the  crown  were 
once  renounced,  they  might  never  be  recovered.* 

Though  Charles  had  resolved  against  complying  with 
the  propositions  tendered  to  him,  he  was  too  deep  a  poli¬ 
tician  not  to  pretend  to  entertain  them.  Three  bills  were 
tendered  to  him  preparatory  to  a  treaty — to  settle  church- 
government  and  the  militia,  and  recall  all  proclamations 
and  declarations  against  the  parliament.  These  occupied 
much  time  ;  and  Charles  agreed  to  the  latter,  by  which 
he  owned  the  justice  of  the  war  against  him,  but  he  did 
so  with  equivocation,  and  likewise  under  a  protest  that  it 
should  only  be  obligatory  in  the  event  of  the  treaty  being 
completed  in  other  respects.  This  wasted  much  time,  and 
a  treaty  was  afterwards  ordained  to  be  held  at  Newport, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whither  Charles  was  removed ;  but 
it  did  not  begin  till  about  the  end  of  September,  when 
commissioners  from  the  parliament  went  down.  The 
treaty  embraced  the  old  points  of  the  militia,  the  church, 
and  Ireland.  With  regard  to  the  first,  he  affected  an 
inclination  to  proceed  further  than  could  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated.  The  parliament  demanded  it  for  twenty  years, 
and  he  proposed  to  allow  it  for  ten  ;  but  in  a  short  time 
he  even  agreed  to  renounce  it  for  twenty,  and  this  point 
was  voted  to  be  satisfactory.  He  also  agreed  to  allow  the 
parliament  the  power  of  nominating  the  great  officers, 
first  for  ten  years,  and  afterwards  even  for  twenty.  But, 
as  we  shall  soon  find,  the  object  was  not  to  conclude  a 
treaty  on  such  conditions,  but  to  spin  out  the  time,  and 
so  to  overreach  the  adverse  party,  that  they  might  relax 
their  vigilance  in  guarding  him,  and  thus  afford  him  an 
opportunity  to  escape.  Assured  that  he  could  break  off 


*  Clar.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  341  et  seq.,  particularly  p.  411. 


CHARLES  HOPES  TO  EFFECT  HIS  ESCAPE. 


the  treaty  on  the  religious  grounds,  he  was  anxious,  too, 
by  such  apparent  concessions,  to  inculcate  the  idea  that 
he  was  restrained  from  accommodation  by  conscientious 
motives,  and  not  by  a  desire  of  power.  Regarding  reli¬ 
gion,  he  proposed  to  pass  an  act  confirming  the  sitting  of 
the  assembly  of  divines,  and  establishing  the  directory  of 
worship,  together  with  the  Presbyterian  government,  for 
three  years,  provided  neither  himself  nor  those  of  his 
judgment  should  be  obliged  to  conform  ;  but  that,  in  the 
meantime,  the  assembly  of  divines,  to  whose  number  he 
insisted  on  adding  twenty,  should  determine  upon  the 
future  government  of  the  church,  and  the  form  of  wor¬ 
ship.  He  afterwards  agreed  to  give  up  archbishops,  deans, 
and  chapters,  but  not  bishops.  Parliament  had  sold  the 
bishops’  lands  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  that  species  of  establish¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  positively  refused  to  confirm  the  sale, 
though,  as  some  satisfaction  to  the  purchasers,  he  agreed 
to  grant  leases  on  lives,  or  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  the 
old  rents.  It  is  not  so  wonderful  that  he  should  have 
refused  to  take  the  Covenant,  and  have  hesitated  at  excep¬ 
tions  from  indemnity.  But  as  the  Presbyterian  party,  in 
point  of  church-government,  were  so  extremely  rigorous 
that  they  even  still  denied  toleration,  there  was,  on  this 
head,  no  hope  of  concluding  a  treaty.  With  regard  to 
Ireland,  he  indeed  proposed  to  annul  the  peace  concluded 
by  Ormond,  and  said  that,  after  advising  with  his  two 
Houses,  he  would  leave  the  prosecution  of  the  business 
to  their  determination  ;  but  when  pressed  to  disavow 
the  acts  of  his  lieutenant  in  that  kingdom,  he  gave 
such  evasive  answers,  that  they  were  pronounced  unsa¬ 
tisfactory.' * 

*  Old  Pari.  Hist,  v ol.  xvii.  pp.  892,  of  all  Votes,  &c.,  relating  to  the 
893  et  seq. ;  Cobb.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  Treaty  at  Newport;  Peck’s  Desidcr. 
p.  904  et  seq.  ;  Wkitelocke,  p.  316  &c.  lx.  p.  i.  et  seq. j  Ludlow,  vol.  i. 

et  seq. ;  Herbert,  p.  69  et  seq. ;  Sir  p.  254  et  seq. 

Edward  Walker,  p.  7  ;  perfect  copies 
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In  the  concessions,  including  those  to  the  three  pro¬ 
positions  which  Charles  had  made,  he  was  insincere,  his 
object  being  twofold  :  to  amuse  the  parliament,  till  he 
should  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  military  projects  both  in 
Scotland  and  England ;  and  to  induce  the  parliament,  in 
confidence  of  an  accommodation,  to  be  so  negligent  about 
guarding  him,  that  he  might  effect  his  escape.  He  there¬ 
fore  writes  to  Ormond,  that  though  he  were  engaged  in 
a  treaty,  yet,  lest  Ormond  might  be  misled  by  false  ru¬ 
mours,  he  apprised  him  that  there  was  no  chance  of  an 
accommodation.  ‘Wherefore,’  says  he,  ‘I  must  com¬ 
mand  you  two  things  :  first,  to  obey  all  my  wife’s  com¬ 
mands  ;  then,  not  to  obey  any  public  command  of  mine, 
until  I  send  you  word  that  I  am  free  from  restraint. 
Lastly,  be  not  startled  at  my  great  concessions  concerning 
Ireland,  for  they  will  come  to  nothing.’  We  may  in 
passing  remark,  in  regard  to  this  letter,  that  it  fully 
proves  the  continuance  of  that  principle  which,  he  said, 
during  his  residence  at  Newcastle,  he  had  learned  from 
divines — that  no  promise  by  a  man  under  restraint 
was  obligatory  ;  and  it  may  just  be  asked,  Upon  what 
principle  any  agreement  with  the  parliament  could  be 
in  a  better  predicament  ?  He  had  formerly,  according 
to  his  noble  advocate,  passed  bills  on  the  ground  that  a 
fatal  nullity  attached  to  them  in  consequence  of  the  par¬ 
liament  not  being  altogether  free  when  they  were  voted 
(a  resolution  which,  though  Clarendon  could  not  defend, 
Mr.  Hume  does),  but  assuredly  the  objection  applied  with 
tenfold  force  now.  The  letter  just  quoted  was  dated  on 
the  10th  October  (1648) ;  and  on  the  28th- of  that  month 
he  fully  confirms  it,  and  proceeds  thus  :  ‘  This  is  not  only 
to  confirm  the  contents  of  that,  but  also  to  approve  of 
certain  commands  to  you  ;  likewise  to  command  you  to 
prosecute  certain  instructions,  until  I  shall,  under  my 
own  hand,  give  you  other  commands.  And  though  you 
will  hear  that  this  treaty  is  near,  or  at  least  most  likely 
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to  be  concluded,  yet  believe  it  not,  but  pursue  the  way 
you  are  in  with  all  possible  vigour.  Deliver  also  that 
my  command  to  all  my  friends,  but  not  in  a  public  way, 
because  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  me,  and  particularly 
to  Inchiquin.’*  He,  in  the  meantime,  carried  on  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Sir  William  Hopkins,  regarding  a  ship 
to  convey  him  from  the  island  ;  and  his  letters  to  that 
individual  fully  prove  the  want  of  candour  with  which 
he  was  negotiating  with  the  parliament.  ‘  To  deal  freely 
with  you,’  says  he  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Hopkins,  ‘  the 
great  concession  I  made  to-day  was  merely  in  order  to 
my  escape,  of  which,  if  I  had  not  hopes,  I  had  not  done. 
For  then  I  could  return  to  my  straight  prison  without 
reluctance,  but  I  now  confess  it  will  break  my  heart, 
having  done  that  which  nothing  but  an  escape  can 
justify.’ f  Yet  Charles  had  given  his  parole  not  to  leave 
the  place. 


*  Append,  to  Carte’s  Ormonde, 
vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

t  Ashburnham’s  Narrative  ;  Let¬ 
ters  subjoined  to  Wagstaff’s  Vindi¬ 
cation,  3rd  ed.  pp.  142-161,  9th  Oct. 
Hopkins  resided  opposite  to  New¬ 
port.  Hume,  upon  the  authority  of 
Colonel  Cooke’s  3Iemoirs,  states  that, 
so  extremely  honourable  was  Charles, 
that  though  he  might  have  effected 
his  escape,  he  would  not  so  far  vio¬ 
late  his  word.  The  letters  quoted 
show  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the 
statement,  and  set  the  character  of 
this  unhappy  prince  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  light.  But  what  shall  we  say 
to  another  statement  of  Hume,  that 
all  Charles’s  attendants  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  his  presence  when  he 
negotiated  with  the  commissioners, 
and  yet  that  such  were  his  transcen- 
danf  abilities,  that  he  fully  matched 
all  his  antagonists  P  It  is  true  that, 
according  to  Clarendon,  Hume’s 
own  authority,  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  did  insist,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  form,  on  their  exclusion ; 
but  it  is  as  true,  according  to  the 

VOL.  III.  U 


same  authority,  that  the  king  was  at¬ 
tended  by  the  most  eminent  divines, 
as  well  as  great  lawyers;  that  it 
was  arranged  with  the  parliament¬ 
ary  commissioners,  that  these  should 
be  placed  behind  a  curtain,  that, 
though  absent  in  point  of  form, 
they  might  fully  hear  the  whole 
debate,  and  that  the  king  on  every 
difficulty  might  retire  to  consult 
with  them  (Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  156 
et  seq.).  Even  this,  however,  was  a 
mistake,  for  both  Herbert  and  War¬ 
wick,  who  were  present,  inform  us 
that  they  stood  behind  his  majesty’s 
chair.  The  latter  says  they  were  not 
allowed  to  speak.  The  former,  in 
one  page,  gives  us  to  understand  the 
same  thing,  and  mentions'  that 
Charles  answered  all  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  who  were  many,  without 
any  discomposure.  But  from  what 
he  says  in  the  preceding  page  (N.B. 
See  Walker’s  Notes  at  the  end  of  his 
discourse :  there  had  been  a  vote 
against  Hammond  and  Sheldon,  28th 
June,  1647,  but  it  must  have  been 
now  silently  allowed  to  fall),  I  con- 
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chap.  Hollis  and  some  others,  upon  their  knees,  and,  with 
„ ,  IV~  .  tears  in  tlieir  eyes,  besought  him  to  comply  while  it  wTas 
yet  time ;  but  they  did  it  in  vain.  When  matters  dis¬ 
appointed  his  hopes  in  England,  he  fixed  them  steadily 
on  Ireland,  where  Inchiquin,  having  revolted  from  the 
parliament,  had  reared  a  standard  for  the  king,  and  the 
Catholics,  notwithstanding  a  severe  defeat  by  Jones,  the 
parliamentary  general,  were  still  powerful.  The  unhappy 
monarch  had  involved  himself  in  so  many  intrigues,  that 
he  could  not  move  a  single  step  without  perfidy,  and 
thus  convincing  all  who  were  acquainted  with  his  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  utter  insecurity  of  any  agreement  with  him. 
To  Glamorgan  and  the  pope’s  nuncio  he  had,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  imprecating  the  divine  vengeance 
if  he  failed,  pledged  himself  to  pursue  certain  measures. 
Yet  the  concessions  even  proposed  by  himself  hi  the 
present  treaty  not  only  involved  a  complete  departure 
from  all  those  engagements,  but  would  necessarily  have 
exposed  the  Catholics  to  the  utmost  perils  for  having 
relied  on  his  promises. 

In  the  meantime  all  England  was  subdued,  and  Crom¬ 
well,  after  his  success  in  Scotland,  was  on  his  return  to 
the  South. 

Situation  By  not  complying  in  time,  Charles  sealed  his  owTn 
and°SsS’  doom.  No  party  now  could  trust  him,  and  that  which  had 
dependent  S‘dned  tlie  ascendency  could  only  secure  its  own  safety 

party. 


ceive  that  he  wished  to  magnify  the 
king’s  talent  by  a  small  pious  fraud. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  the  Earls  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  and  Lindsay,  and  several  others 
of  the  nobility,  attended  hiih.  Of  the 
clergy  there  were  Drs.  Hammond, 
Duppel,  Sheldon,  (see  what  Claren¬ 
don  says  about  Sheldon  being  1  clerk 
of  his  closet,’  Life ,  vol.  i.  p.  243,) 
Juxon,  Holdsworth,  Sanderson,  Tur¬ 
ner.  Of  lawyers,  Sir  Thomas  Gar¬ 
diner,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  Mr. 
Palmer,  Mr.  Vaughan,  &c.  (Herbert, 
pp.  70,  71  j  see  pp.  72, 73  ;  Warwick, 


p.  332).  Even  Warwick  says  that 
Charles  retired  to  consult,  either 
when  he  wished  assistance  himself, 
or  auy  of  his  attendants  desired  to 
suggest  or  debate  anything.  The 
papers  in  the  royal  name  have  been 
supposed  by  Laing  the  king’s  pro¬ 
duction,  though  Charles  had  so  many 
able  advisers  about  him,  and  Herbert 
expressly  gives  us  to  understand  that 
every  paper  was  drawn  by  them. 
The  verses  in  Burnet’s  Memoirs  of 
the  Ilamiltons,  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  Charles  in  Carisbrook 
Castle,  are  a  palpable  forgery. 
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by  liis  removal.  An  idea  had  been  entertained  by  some, 
that  if  the  inferior  offenders  were  brought  to  the  scaffold, 
the  grand  delinquent  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape  ; 
and  the  principle  of  self-preservation  recommended  the 
notion,  not  only  to  the  party  which  had,  by  this  fresh 
conquest,  obtained  the  reins  of  government,  but  even  to 
another,  provided  it  should  be  equally  successful.  Yet, 
Ireton  and  some  others  then  argued  only  for  deposing 
Charles,  and  placing  the  crown  on  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  not  been,  like  his  elder  brother,  so  conspicuously 
in  arms  against  the  parliament.  This  moderate  course, 
however,  was  soon  abandoned.  From  what  they  had 
already  seen  and  suffered,  they  could  not  but  anticipate 
fresh  insurrections  in  his  favour,  even  though  they  should 
confine  him  strictly  to  a  prison.  It  was  conceived  that 
the  act  of  holding  out  to  the  people  at  large,  that  no 
misdeeds  of  his  could  bring  his  existence  ■  into  hazard, 
inspired  that  train  of  thinking  which  was  just  calculated 
to  recommend  him  in  fresh  adventures  for  the  recovery 
of  power  ;  and  it  was  fully  believed,  that,  impose  upon 
him  what  conditions  they  might,  they  could  not  effectually 
bind  him,  since  he  had  fully  evinced  by  his  past  conduct, 
that  by  no  ties  was  he  to  be  restrained ;  and,  in  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  the  nation,  he  could  never  find 
difficulty  in  raising  up  a  body  to  take  a  perfidious  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  false  security  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
entered  into  an  accommodation.  But  this  idea  became 
still  stronger,  from  a  somewhat  prevalent  conviction  that 
Hollis  and  his  party  were  now  determined  to  break  the 
army  with  almost  any  sacrifice,  even  that  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  had  undertaken  the  war.  The  question 
then  appeared  to  them  to  be — Were  all  those  who  had 
successfully  waged  the  war,  and  suffered  so  many  priva¬ 
tions  on  their  account,  to  be  exposed  as  victims  of  regal 
fury,  through  the  treachery  of  part  of  that  assembly 
that  ought  to  be  the  guardian  of  public  rights?  Was 
every  principle  on  which  the  war  was  undertaken  to  be 
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renounced,  and,  in  observance  of  the  form  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  the  substance  to  be  for  ever  lost?  Thus  the  re¬ 
admission  of  the  excluded  members,  and  the  spirit  which 
they  showed  in  favour  of  the  king  now,  so  very  different 
from  what  they  formerly  both  expressed  and  acted  upon, 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  led  to  that  violence  upon  the 
parliament  which  created  so  great  a  revolution  in  the 
state.  That  many  of  the  great  actors  in  this  business 
were  men  of  upright  characters  and  patriotic  views,  can¬ 
not  be  justly  questioned  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
how  men  under  such  circumstances  ought  to  have  acted ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  army,  being 
thus  used  as  an  engine  of  government,  was,  in  the  most 
alarming  degree,  taught  its  own  superiority.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  was,  indeed,  entrusted  for  the  public  good,  but  the 
army  was  employed  by  it ;  and  when  it  was  brought 
forward  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  power  that  raised  it, 
the  civil  government  seemed  ready  to  pass  over  to  the 
military. 

Ludlow  tells  us,  that,  in  this  exigency,  he  went  directly 
to  the  general,  and  insisted  on  his  interposition ;  but  he 
(Fairfax),  though  he’  acknowledged  the  justice  of  Lud¬ 
low’s  representation,  as  to  the  sinister  motives  of  many 
members  ;  the  utter  impossibility  of  treating  with  the 
king,  as  he  would  not  conceive  himself  bound  by  any 
conditions ;  and  the  necessity  of  coercing  the  parliament, 
if  it  dared  to  conclude  a  treaty — was  irresolute ;  and 
Ludlow  applied  to  the  general’s  great  friend  Ireton, 
(Cromwell  was  not  yet  returned  from  Scotland,)  to  use 
his  influence  over  him.  Ireton  agreed  with  Ludlow  re¬ 
garding  the  necessity  of  such  a  proceeding,  provided  the 
parliament  should  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  king  :  but 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to 
testify  such  a  barefaced  breach  of  trust  as  he  conceived 
that  to  be.  Ludlow  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
were  the  peace  once  concluded,  the  country  might  be 
deceived  by  the  cry,  that  the  army  obstructed  a  settle- 
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ment  to  preserve  tlieir  own  power,  and  Ireton  was  sen¬ 
sibly  moved  by  liis  representation.*  Nothing  forcible, 
however,  was  yet  resorted  to ;  but  a  large  remonstrance 
was  presented  from  the  army,  not  only  signed  by  Fairfax 
himself,  but  accompanied  with  a  letter  by  him  to  the 
Speaker,  in  which  he  declares  it  to  contain  his  own 
opinion  as  well  as  that  of  the  council  of  officers.  In  this 
remonstrance  the  various  miscarriages  and  crimes  of  the 
king,  many  of  which  had  been  judged  capital  in  his 
predecessors,  and  the  fruitlessness  of  the  treaties,  are  de¬ 
tailed  :  his  fraud,  hypocrisy,  and  revenge  are  dwelt  on  ; 
and  the  impossibility  of  binding  him  by  any  conditions, 
fully  stated  :  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  accommodation 
with  him  would  be  destructive,  that  parliament  had 
sufficient  cause  to  resume  the  vote  of  non- addresses,  and 
at  once  refuse  the  king  hberty  to  return  to  London,  or 
right  to  have  any  share  in  the  government :  it  was  in¬ 
sisted  on  that  delinquents  should  no  more  be  bargained 
with ,  or  partially  dealt  with,  and  that  they,  though  the 
penalties  upon  them  might  be  moderated  on  submission, 
should  neither  be  protected  nor  pardoned  by  any  power 
whatever.  They  at  great  length  show  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  king,  as  the  prime  cause  of  the  innocent 
blood,  rapine,  mischief  and  spoil  of  the  kingdom,  to 
justice.  ‘How  far,’  say  they,  ‘the  public  justice  of  the 
kingdom  can  be  satisfied,  the  blood,  rapine,  &c.,  avenged 
or  expiated,  and  the  wrath  of  God  for  the  same  appeased, 
without  judgment  executed  against  him — and,  conse¬ 
quently,  how  far  an  accommodation  with  him,  implying  a 
restitution  of  him,  when  God  hath  given  him  so  clearly 
into  your  power  to  do  justice,  can  be  just  before  God 
or  good  men  (without  so  much  as  a  judicial  trial,  or 
evident  remorse  appearing  in  him  proportionable  to  the 
offence) — we  thus  recommend  to  your  saddest  and  most 
serious  consideration,  who  must  one  day  be  accountable 
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chap,  for  your  judgments  here  on  earth,  to  that  Avhich  is  high- 
R~  .  est  and  most  just.’  They  therefore  propose  ‘  that  the 
capital  and  grand  author  of  our  troubles,  the  person  of 
the  king,  by  whose  ccnnmissions,  commands,  or  procure¬ 
ment,  and  in  whose  behalf,  and  for  whose  interest  only, 
of  will  and  power,  all  our  woes  and  troubles  have  been, 
with  all  the  miseries  attending  them,  may  be  speedily 
brought  to  justice,  for  the  treason,  blood,  and  mischief 
he  is  therein  guilty  of.’  Secondly,  That  a  day  should  be 
set  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  (the 
duke  had  lately,  through  a  contrivance  of  the  king’s, 
escaped  from  his  keepers,)  to  come  in,  when  they  might 
either  be  pardoned  or  proceeded  against,  as  they  gave 
satisfaction.  Thirdly,'  That  public  justice  might  be  exe¬ 
cuted  against  some  capital  promoters  of  the  Avar.  Fourthly, 
That  the  rest,  upon  submission,  should  have  mercy  for 
their  lives.  Fifthly,  That  the  soldiers  might  have  arrears 
paid  them  out  of  delinquents’  estates.  Sixthly,  That  a 
period  should  be  set  to  this  parliament,  and  a  more  equal 
representation  be  made  in  the  new  ;  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  having  been  elected  according  to  rules 
which  they  projected,  should  be  the  supreme  power  ; 
and  that  no  king  should  thereafter  be  admitted  but  upon 
election  by  the  representative,  and  in  trust  for  the  people ; 
that  the  government  should  be  established  by  the  present 
parliament,  as  the  general  contract  and  agreement  of  the 
people,  whose  subscriptions  should  be  appended,  while 
neither  king  nor  any  other  person  should  be  admitted 
to  power  without  subscribing.  These  things  the  army 
pressed  as  beneficial  for  this  and  the  other  kingdoms, 
trusting  that  .the  parliament  would  not  take  it  amiss  as 
proceeding  from  their  servants,  since  they  ought  to  re¬ 
member  that  they  are  themselves  only  servants  and 
trustees  for  the  public.'*' 


*  No  one  will  pretend  that  all  who  death,  and  force  on  the  parliament, 
assented  to  this  remonstrance  fully  and  that  they  approved  of  what  had 
at  this  time  meditated  the  king’s  been  formerly  done  in  regard  to  the 
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The  remonstrance  excited  great  agitation  in  the  House :  chap. 

some  inveighed  sharply  against  it,  as  the  height  of  inso-  „ _ £y_ 

lence  in  their  servants  ;  many  were  silent  from  fear  of  the 
army  ;  others  palliated  and  excused  it ;  and  some,  again, 
openly  justified  it.  Some  of  the  commissioners  most 


parliament.  But  it  lias  been  com¬ 
monly  asserted,  as  undoubted,  that 
the  generous  Fairfax  condemned  all 
such  proceedings,  and  in  the  Memoirs 
published  as  his,  and  which  are 
doubtless  genuine  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent —  though  one  would  wish  to 
believe  that  what  is  just  to  be 
quoted  is  an  interpolation  by  his 
son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  or  other  relation — there  occurs 
the  following  passage :  1 1  say,  from 
the  time  they  declared  their  usurped 
authority  at  Triplow  Heath,  I  never 
gave  my  free  consent  to  anything 
they  did,  but  being  yet  undischarged 
of  my  place,  they  set  my  name  in 
way  of  course  to  all  the  papers, 
whether  I  consented  or  not,  and  to 
such  failings  are  all  authorities  sub¬ 
ject’  (see  his  Memoirs  in  Scot’s 
edition  of  Somers’  Tracts ,  vol.  v.) . 
This  has  been  held  as  evidence  in 
his  favour ;  but  I  would  ask  whether 
his  name  were,  or  could  be,  set  to 
the  following  letter  which  he  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  along 
with  the  above  remonstrance  ? 

‘  Mr.  Speaker,— The  general  coun¬ 
cil  of  officers,  at  their  late  meet¬ 
ing  here,  unanimously  agreed  on  a 
remonstrance  to  be  presented  to  you, 
which  is  herewith  sent  by  the  hands 
of  Colonel  Ewer  and  the  officers; 
and,  in  regard  it  concerns  matters 
of  highest  and  present  importance 
to  yourself  and  to  us,  and  the  whole 
kingdom,  I  do,  at  the  desire  of  the 
officers,  and  in  behalf  of  them  and 
myself  \  humbly  and  earnestly  intreat 
that  it  may  have  a  present  reading, 
and  the  things  propounded  be  timely 
considered,  and  that  no  failing  in 
circumstance  or  expressions,  may 
prejudice  either  the  reason  or  justice 
of  what  is  here  tendered,  or  their 
intentions,  of  whose  good  affections 


and  constancy  you  have  had  so  long 
experience. 

‘  I  remain,  See. 

‘  Fairfax.’ 

St.  Alban’s,  November  16tli. 

N.B. — His  father  died  the  pre¬ 
ceding  summer. 

It  is  needless  to  make  any  com¬ 
ments  on  this ;  and  human  effrontery, 
one  would  think,  could  scarcely  pen 
his  alleged  defence  of  himself,  in  what 
are  called  his  Memoirs.  Therefore, 
out  of  charity,  let  us  believe  certain 
passages  interpolations.  His  name 
was  set,  by  way  of  course,  to  papers, 
by  the  officers  !  Did  they  hold  his 
hand,  and  make  him  write  this 
letter,  as  Ingoldsby  most  impudently 
alleged  Cromwell  did,  when  he 
signed  the  warrant  for  the  king’s 
execution  ?  Did  they  force  him  to 
march  to  London  to  overawe  the 
parliament,  and  write  to  the  lord 
mayor,  which  we  shall  notice  soon  P 
The  truth  is,  that  at  the  Restoration, 
as  it  was  the  object  to  confine  the 
charge  of  accomplishing  the  king’s 
death  to  a  few,  and  to  gain  the  firm 
support  of  all  who  had  joined  in  the 
Restoration ;  so  all  were  loud  in  the 
vindication  of  Fairfax,  who  assisted 
the  Restoration,  and  did  not  sit  at 
the  trial  of  Charles.  We  shall  after¬ 
wards  have  occasion  to  say  a  little 
on  that  subject. 

We  have  alreadv  shown  the  erro¬ 
neousness  of  Hume’s  statements  re¬ 
lative  to  Charles’s  sincerity,  but  the 
following  passage  of  the  remon¬ 
strance  may  be  fairly  quoted.  After 
enumerating  his  misdeeds,  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  thus :  ‘  And  let  those  many 
particulars  of  hypocrisy,  dissimula¬ 
tion,  and  treachery,  couched  under 
his  fairest  overtures,  professions,  and 
prote:  tations,  which  yourselves  in 
your  several  declarations  have  oh- 
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inclined  to  popular  measures  had  already  left  the  king  ; 
but  those  who  remained  urged  him  to  agree  to  terms 
instantly — that  a  peace  once  concluded,  the  people  might 
join  with  him  against  the  army  if  it  dared  to  disobey 
him  :  but  he  was  inexorable,  and  the  military  had  already 
gone  too  far  to  recede.  As  money  was  still  withheld  from 
the  general,  he  wrote  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
unless  funds  were  provided  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
troops,  he  must  himself  take  it  from  the  collectors  and 
receivers ;  and  though  the  letter  was  thought  highly 
unbecoming  by  many,  yet  it  was  not  a  time  to  cavil 
at,  far  less  to  attempt  to  punish  it.*  A  declaration 
agreed  to  by  a  full  council  of  the  army  was  then  des¬ 
patched  to  parliament.  In  that  paper  they  again  ex¬ 
press  their  apprehensions  of  the  dangers  and  evils 
attending  a  treaty  with  the  king,  and  justify  their  late 
remonstrance ;  remarking  that,  far  from  having  obtained 
an  answer  to  it,  they  perceived  none  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  consideration  of  their  remonstrance  being, 
to  their  grief,  deferred  from  day  to  day ;  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  majority  in  parliament  guilty  of  a  treacherous 
or  corrupt  neglect  of  the  public  trust  reposed  in  them, 
and  of  apostasy  to  their  principles ;  that,  considering  there 
is  no  power  of  man  to  appeal  to  for  such  a  breach  of 
trust,  they  are  warranted  in  exercising  that  common 
judgment  which  is  left  to  them  in  their  natural  capacity 
— appealing  to  the  common  understanding  of  mankind 
for  the  approbation  of  their  conduct,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God ;  that  their  purpose  was 
to  continue  as  much  of  the  present  representative  as  might 


served  and  recorded,  bespeak  what 
cause  there  is  to  confide  in  his 
promises  or  engagements;’  and  yet 
the  imputation  of  insincerity  was  of 
a  later  growth  than  his  own  age. 
The  remonstrance  goes  on  to  prove 
his  revengeful  disposition,  and  it 
accuses  him  of  the  murder  of  his 
father;  yet  this  was  the  adopted 


language  at  least  of  Fairfax  (see 
Fairfax’s  Letters ,  and  the  army’s 
remonstrance  at  length,  in  Old  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  160-238 ;  Cobb. 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1077  et  seq.-, 
Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  133  et  seq  -  White- 
locke,  p.  355. 

*  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xviii.  p.  265  : 
Whitelocke,  p.  357. 
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preserve  the  forms  of  parliamentary  proceeding,  till  a  new  chap. 
constitution  were  introduced  ;  that  they  should  still  rejoice  .  1V~ 
if  the  majority,  sensible  of  their  late  misconduct,  should 
exclude  the  apostatised  members  from  their  councils ;  but 
that,  in  the  meantime,  though  for  no  profit  to  themselves, 
the  army  was  advancing  to  London.  This  declaration 
was,  by  the  appointment  of  Fairfax  and  his  council  of 
officers,  subscribed  by  the  famous  collector  Kushwortli ; 
but,  on  the  very  next  day,  Fairfax  directly  wrote  to  the 
mayor  and  common  council,  that,  being  on  the  immediate 
advance  to  the  metropolis,  he  thought  fit  to  intimate  his 
intention ;  and  that,  as  the  declaration  of  the  army  had 
not  been  answered,  it  was  only  necessary  to  refer  to  it 
for  the  motives  of  the  proceeding  ;  that  it  was  not  the 
object  to  commit  either  the  least  plunder  or  wrong  to  any 
of  the  citizens  ;  yet  that,  to  prevent  any  disorders,  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  city  to  advance  40,0007  of 
the  arrears  due  ;  and  he  would  quarter  the  troops  in  the 
great  houses  in  and  about  the  city.  The  demand  of  the 
money  was  confirmed  by  the  parliament,  which  ordered 
the  army  not  to  advance  nearer  London.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  general  and  council  of  officers  King 
had  sent  to  remove  the  king  from  Newport  to  Hurst  toHurst 
Castle,  intimating  to  Hammond,  the  governor,  whom  they  Castle- 
recalled,  and  commanded  to  appear  before  the  general 
at  Windsor,  their  purpose  to  keep  him  there  till  their 
remonstrance  was  answered.  News  of  this  arrived  on 
the  4th  of  December  ;  and  the  Commons,  upon  reading 


*  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  266- 
272, 288;  Cobb.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
1137,  1144-5.  After  such  a  declara¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  the  remonstrance 
and  letter,  and  the  letter  to  the  major, 
under  Fairfax’s  hand,  together  with 
the  fact  of  the  army’s  having  actually 
advanced  to  Westminster  under  that 
general  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
and  the  purging  of  the  House  on  the 
6th,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that 
human  assurance  could  proceed  so 
far  as  to  permit  Fairfax  to  allege 


that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter 
till  it  was  done ;  that  the  army  did 
what  it  pleased,  &c.  The  Memoirs , 
I  flatter  myself,  have  therefore  been 
interpolated.  But  some  say  that  he 
was  over-persuaded  by  Ireton.  Over¬ 
persuaded — what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  term  P  Was  he  a  responsible 
agent?  or  might  he  not  be  over¬ 
persuaded  afterwards  by  his  courtly 
friends,  the  language  of  the  times, 
and  his  own  interest,  to  deny  the 
truth  P  (Whitelocke,  p.  358.) 
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chap.  Hammond’s  letter  announcing  the  event,  voted  that  it 
.  IV~  .  was  neither  by  their  advice  nor  their  consent :  and,  that 
they  might  now  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion  in  order  to 
break  the  army,  they,  on  the  following  morning,  voted 
that  his  majesty’s  concessions  to  the  propositions  of  par¬ 
liament  afforded  sufficient  ground  for  settling  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.  They  also  nominated  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  general  about  a  fair  correspondence.  This 
at  once  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  Fairfax  and  his 
council  determined  not  to  lose  an  instant.  He  therefore 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by  trumpet,  requiring 
all  delinquents  to  depart  ten  miles  from  London  for  a 
month,  as  they  should  otherwise  be  proceeded  against  as 
prisoners  of  war :  he  also  issued  another  ordering  the 
soldiers,  on  the  pain  of  severe  punishment,  not  to  offer  in¬ 
civility  to  any  one ;  nor,  on  the  pain  of  death,  to  touch 
any  man’s  goods,  (orders  admirably  obeyed  by  this  ex- 
Army  cellently  disciplined  army,)  and  immediately  marched 
London  f°  towards  the  metropolis.  One  regiment  of  horse,  com- 
tiie^parifa-3  man(^ec^  by  Colonel  Rich,  and  another  of  foot,  by  Colonel 
ment.  Pride,  were  specially  destined  to  act  against  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  As  the  foot  regiment  was  necessarily  brought 
most  into  action,  the  reproach  of  the  proceeding  has 
most  undeservedly  been  altogether  transferred  to  Pride, 
who,  though  the  measure  accorded  with  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  acted  on  the  orders  prescribed  by  Fairfax,  as  well 
as  the  other  officers.  Pride  stationed  his  troops  in  the 
Court  of  Requests,  and  other  places  about  Westminster  Hall; 
and  having  received  a  note  of  the  obnoxious  members, 
who  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  Lord  Grey  of  Grooby, 
a  nobleman  that  zealously  assisted  on  the  occasion,  he 
apprehended,  and  sent  them  guarded  to  the  Queen’s 
Court,  the  Court  of  Records,  and  other  places,  all  4  by 
special  order  from  the  general  and  council  of  the  army’ 
The  House,  informed  of  this  proceeding,  used  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  sending  for  the  members  ;  but  the  committee 
despatched  to  the  general  on  the  subject  soon  reported 
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that  his  excellency  desired  time  to  consult  with  his  council 
about  the  answer.  Proposals  were  then  presented  from 
the  army,  reminding  the  Commons  that  certain  members 
who  had  been  impeached  and  expelled  the  House,  had 
yet,  by  the  prevalence  of  a  faction,  been  lately  restored 
to  their  seats ;  and  stating  that  they  humbly  desired  all 
faithful  members  to  protest  against  such  proceedings,  and 
to  be  prepared  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  their  sitting.  An¬ 
other  paper,  drawn  by  Ireton,  and  proposing  a  form  of 
government,  was  at  the  same  time  presented,  differing 
little  from  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘agreement  of 
the  people:’  it  suggested  that  the  representation  should 
consist  of  300,  equally  elected  by  householders,  upwards 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  according  to  a  fair  distri¬ 
bution  of  their  numbers  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  that  a 
parliament  should  be  chosen  every  second  year  ;  and  that 
all  Malignants  should  be  excluded  for  the  present.* 

As  nothing  was  done  on  this  petition,  we  shall,  before 
proceeding  to  other  matters,  give  a  short  sketch  of  the 
character  of  Ireton. 

Henry  Ireton,  son-in-law  of  Cromwell,  and  commissary 
general,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respectable 
family  in  Nottinghamshire,  being  the  eldest  son  of  German 
Ireton,  of  Attenton,  Esq.,  in  that  county.  He  was  born  in 
1610,  and  in  1626  was  sent  as  a  gentleman  commoner  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford :  in  1629  he  took  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  Having  passed  through  this  liberal 
course  of  education,  he  became  a  student  of  law  in  the 
Middle  Temple;  but  whether  he  ever  practised  at  the 
bar,  or  intended  to  prosecute  the  profession,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover.  It  was  very  common  in  that  age 
for  the  heirs  of  distinguished  families  to  be  sent  to  the 
Inns  of  Court  to  complete  their  education,  it  having  been 
wisely  conceived  that  they  who,  from  their  rank,  were 

*  Cobb.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1147  seq. ;  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  199  etseq.) 
et  seq.-,  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xviii.  Hollis’  Mem. ;  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  13o0 
p.  293  et  seq.-,  Whitelocke,  p.  358  et  et  seq. 
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destined  to  perform  the  part  of  legislators,  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  that  science  which 
it  was  their  province  to  protect  and  improve  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable — nay,  from  all  I  can  learn,  I  think  it  most 
likely — that  Ireton,  like  Hampden  and  other  illustrious 
individuals,  had,  as  the  heir  of  the  family,  studied  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  to  qualify  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
conspicuous  station  in  life.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
meant  to  devote  himself  to  the  legal  profession,  he  con¬ 
tinued  too  short  a  time  in  it  to  acquire  distinction,  having 
at  the  outset  of  the  civil  wars  obtained  a  command  in  the 
parliament  army.  Of  a  great  capacity,  and  unwearied 
industry,  he  had  not  ostensibly  studied  the  law  without 
acquiring  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  science  ;  and  a 
speculative  head,  uncramped  by  drudgery  in  the  profession, 
enabled  him  to  view  the  jurisprudence  of  his  country 
with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  who,  aware  of  the  general 
value,  is  yet  not  blinded,  like  the  ordinary  practitioner,  to 
defects  which  the  pride  of  knowledge  is  apt  to  overlook. 
Ireton,  therefore,  early  devoted  his  attention  to  free  the 
law  from  its  cumbrous  forms,  to  have  the  whole  reduced 
to  a  proper  digest,  and,  what  would  have  been  of  incal¬ 
culable  value  to  England,  to  establish  registers  for  all 
titles  of  land,  or  deeds  affecting  it.  As  a  soldier,  the 
benefit  of  a  liberal  education  manifested  itself  in  Ireton, 
as  well  as  other  commanders  of  that  age.  Some  have  not 
scrupled  to  affii  m  that,  m  the  military  department,  where 
he  displayed  great  courage,  he  was  superior  to  Cromwell 
himself  ;*  but  though  that  is  most  probably  an  exaggera- 


*  In  order  to  convey  tlie  idea  of 
want  of  personal  courage  in  Ireton 
(and  he  showed  his  valour  on  many 
occasions),  Clarendon  (Hist.  vol.  v. 
p.  454  et  seq.)  says,  that  in  the  debate 
during  the  summer  of  1648,  Hollis 
and  he  came  to  high  words ;  and  that 
Hollis  haying  challenged  him,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  light,  alleging  his  conscience 
would  not  let  him ;  when  Hollis 
answered  that,  if  his  conscience 


would  not  allow  him  to  fight,  it 
should  not  let  him  insult  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  pulled  his  nose.  Had  this 
been  the  fact,  it  would  only  have 
proved  that  Ireton  had  too  much 
principle  to  allow  himself  to  he  hur¬ 
ried,  by  the  fear  of  reproach,  into 
an  act  against  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience ;  for  none  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  history  can  doubt 
his  personal  bravery.  But  the  state- 
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tion,  nothing  proves  the  power  of  his  mind  more  than  the 
deference  invariably  shown  to  hhn  by  Cromwell,  whose 
ascendency  was  acknowledged  by  all  other  men.  With 
great  capacity,  indefatigable  assiduity,  and  striking  power 
of  expression,  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  joined  to  a 
character  for  consistency  and  uniform  uprightness,  he 
could  not  fail  to  acquire  influence  over  the  minds  of 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  did  not  obtain 
a  seat  in  parliament  till  1646,  but  he  soon  rendered  him¬ 
self  eminent  there.  So  long  as  accommodation  with  the 
king  appeared  practicable,  he  eagerly  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  it ;  and  when  a  thorough  proof  of  the  un¬ 
happy  monarch’s  want  of  good  faith  at  length  convinced 
him  that  no  treaty  could  be  relied  on,  he  at  first  only 
proposed  that  Charles  should  himself  be  imprisoned,  and 
the  crown  placed  on  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  but 
the  continual  plots  of  the  king,  and  the  danger  which  his 
life  threatened  to  every  arrangement  for  securing  the 
privileges  of  the  people,  ultimately  convinced  him  that  a 
system  which  should  free  them  from  bondage  to  the  evil 
passions  of  an  individual  was  necessary,  and  that  an 
example  ought  to  be  made  of  the  grand  offender,  who, 
by  trampling  on  all  those  laws  which  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  and  sworn  to  maintain,  had  already  brought  so 
many  calamities  on,  and  still  threatened  innumerably 
more  to,  his  country.  It  may,  indeed,  be  argued  with 
truth,  that  the  form  of  government  which  Ireton  proposed 
was  not  calculated  to  attain  the  object  which  he  medi¬ 
tated  ;  but  on  a  new  and  unprecedented  occasion,  mistaken 


rnent,  probably  the  invention  of 
Hollis  himself,  who  continually  ac¬ 
cuses  his  adversaries  of  cowardice, 
is  unfounded.  Both  Ludlow  and 
Hutchinson  agree  in  stating,  as  if 
the  matter  were  undoubted,  that 
Ireton  accepted  of  the  challenge. 
Hollis  whispered  it  in  the  House, 
and  the  other  followed  to  terminate 
the  matter  in  the  usual  way,  when 


some  of  the  members  having  ob¬ 
served  what  passed,  acquainted  the 
House  with  it,  and  the  serjeant 
having  been  instantly  despatched  to 
command  their  attendance,  arrived 
in  time  to  stop  them  as  they  were 
about  to  cross  the  Thames  (Ludlow, 
vol.  i.  pp.  244,  245  j  Hutchinson, 
vol.  ii.  p.  147). 
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opinions  ought  to  be  forgiven.  Nor  can  it  with  justice  be 
said  that  lie  was  guilty  of  departing  from  the  ancient 
monarchical  institution.  By  attempting  to  overturn  the 
laws  of  his  country,  Charles  had  thrown  all  things  loose, 
and  people  were  imperiously  called  upon  to  make  some 
new  arrangement  in  order  to  secure  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  had  descended  to  them  from  their  an¬ 
cestors.  It  is,  however,  singular  that  the  idea  of  passing 
by  the  lineal  successor,  in  consequence  of  his  improper 
principles,  and  yet  electing  a  member  of  the  family,  by 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  power  of  the  people 
would  be  established  on  the  one  hand,  while  usurpers,  in 
consequence  of  such  a  small  departure  from  the  usual 
course  of  inheritance,  would  be  repressed  on  the  other, 
was  afterwards  urged  by  Whitelocke,  St.  John,  and  others, 
and  ultimately  adopted  at  the  Revolution.  It  is  believed 
that,  had  Ireton  lived,  Cromwell  would  not  have  dared  to 
usurp  the  government,  or  would  have  been  quickly  re¬ 
pressed  ;  for  that,  such  was  the  inflexibility  of  his  princi¬ 
ples,  he  would  not  have  respected  an  usurper  in  the  person 
of  his  father-in-law,  more  than  in  any  other  individual. 
So  remarkable  was  his  disinterestedness,  that  had  his  pre¬ 
mature  death  not  obstructed  his  purpose,  he  would  have 
declined  the  grant  ot  two  thousand  a  year  which  was 
ordered  for  his  services,  and  conferred  on  his  family.* 


*  Ireton  was  in  those  matters  en¬ 
couraged  and  assisted  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Cromwell,  and  likewise  by 
Colonel,  afterwards  Major-general, 
Lambert  —  a  man  of  ancient  ex¬ 
traction  and  liberal  education  — 
‘who,’ says  Whitelocke,  ‘had  like¬ 
wise  studied  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  was  of  a  subtile  and  working 
brain.’  We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  find 
him  making  a  distinguished  figure 
in  the  field,  while  as  a  member  of 
society  he  was  generally  esteemed 
for  his  probity  and  noble  bearing. 

Whitelocke  was  rather  offended 
with  Ireton  for  his  attempt  to  reform 
the  law ;  yet  he  does  justice  to  his 


talents,  courage,  and  integrity  (Mem. 
pp.  254,  516).  Even  Clarendon  ad¬ 
mits  that  Ireton  was  no  dissembler, 
and  so  true  to  his  principles,  that, 
had  he  lived,  Cromwell  would  not 
have  ventured  to  usurp  the  govern¬ 
ment  (vol.  vi.  pp.  612  et  seq.,  468). 
As  to  his  character  for  gentleness 
and  inflexible  worth,  see  Ludlow, 
pp.  840,  361,  371,  381;  Wood’s 
Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  ii.  p.  81;  Fasti 
Oxon.  vol.  i.  p.  865 ;  Hutcheson. 
See  Cromwell’s  Life  of  Cromwell, 
p.  450 ;  Noble’s  History  of  the  Pro- 
tectoral,  House  of  Cromwell.  This 
last  writer  lias  very  little  judgment, 
and  as  little  research,  but  he  brings 
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We  shall  now  return  to  Charles.  Hurst  Castle,  to 
which  he  had  been  latterly  carried  by  the  orders  of  Fair- 


a  few  well-known  particulars  to¬ 
gether.  (See  also  Bates’  JElench, 
Mot.  p.  178.) 

The  character  of  Ireton  by  Hume 
is  singular :  ‘  Cromwell  had  great 
deference  for  the  counsels  of  Ireton ; 
a  man  who,  having  grafted  the 
soldier  on  the  lawyer,  the  statesman 
on  the  saint,  had  adopted  such  prin¬ 
ciples  as  were  fitted  to  introduce  the 
severest  tyranny,  while  they  seemed 
to  encourage  the  most  unbounded 
licence  in  human  society.’  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  what 
in  logic  is  termed  a  non  sequitur, 
more  complete  than  that  here  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  short  passage.  Did  it 
really  follow,  that  because  Ireton 
had  studied  the  law  of  his  country, 
and  fought  in  its  defence,  and  sin¬ 
cerely  believed  in  the  Christian 
revelation,  he  had  adopted  _  such 
principles  'as  were  fitted  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  severest  tyranny,  while  they 
seemed  to  encourage  the  most  un¬ 
bounded  licence  in  human  society  F  ’ 
We  have  stated,  in  the  text,  what 
was  the  usual  course  of  education  in 
that  age  for  men  in  a  high  sphere  of 
life;  and  that  Ireton  had  not,  by 
drudgery  in  his  profession,  contracted 
his  understanding.  But  we  .may 
observe  that,  though  professional 
practice  may  injure  an  ordinary  mind, 
it  never  will  subdue  a  great  one. 
Of  this,  the  Works  of  Bacon,  who 
had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
law,  however  he  violated  the  j  ustice 
it  inculcated,  will  ever  afford  an 
illustrious  proof ;  and  Hume’s  own 
favourite,  Clarendon,  was  a  profes¬ 
sional  man,  besides  others  whom  he 
eulogises.  To  those  who  fully  esti¬ 
mate  the  character  of  Lord  Somers, 
too,  the  notion  relative  to  Ireton 
must  he  particularly  surprising ;  and 
one  is  amazed  to  find  Laing,  himself 
a  lawyer,  and  yet  an  historian,  al¬ 
most  repeating  Hume’s  words:  hut 
perhaps  he  found  it  easier  to  repeat 
other  people’s  sentiments,  than  to 
think  for  himself ;  and  sitting  down 


to  history  as  a  mere  party  man,  he 
viewed  everything  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  party  he  espoused.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  law  have  a 
decided  tendency  to  produce  an  effect 
on  the  mind  directly  the  reverse  of 
that  stated  by  Mr.  Hume.  The  mind 
of  a  mere  lawyer — by  such  I  mean 
an  individual  of  ordinary  capacity 
who  cannot  rise  above  his  profession, 
and  for  such  Hyde  himself  expressed 
great  contempt,  informing  us  that 
Whitelocke  and  others,  though  pro¬ 
foundly  versed  in  law,  were  all  of  a 
higher  stamp  —  is  so  crippled  by 
cases,  that  he  never  can  think  with¬ 
out  a  precedent  to  direct  his  judg¬ 
ment.  As  to  Ireton’s  grafting  the 
statesman  on  the  saint,  he  certainly 
did  so  with  benefit-  to  mankind,  for 
it  taught  him  this  most  important 
truth — that  the  consciences  of  men, 
in  the  service  of  their  God,  ought 
never  to  he  interfered  with,  provided 
their  principles  are  not  subversive  of 
the  safety  of  civil  society ;  that  per¬ 
secution  generally  encourages  what 
it  is  intended  to  repress ;  and  that 
no  form  of  ecclesiastical  government 
has  been  prescribed  by  the  Author  of 
revelation  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  What  we  learn  of  Ireton, 
however,  from  the  best  authorities, 
and  the  very  able  papers  which  he 
drew  up,  would  induce  us  to  believe 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  exempt 
of  his  time  from  anything  like  cant 
or  fanaticism.  Anthony  Wood,  in¬ 
deed,  tells  us  that  he  was  reckoned 
the  best  preacher  and  pray  er-maher  of 
the  army;  but  honest  Anthony,  as 
he  is  called,  lived  in  a  region  of 
bigotry,  where  everything  connected 
with  the  name  of  Ireton  was  likely 
to  he  traduced,  and  where  prayers, 
however  excellent  in  themselves, 
that  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
service  book,  were  regarded  with 
horror ;  and  he  had  imbibed  all  those 
prejudices  to  their  full  extent;  while, 
in  spite  of  his  character  of  honest, 
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fax,  was  situated  on  the  mainland,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  but  was  not  nearly  so  beautiful  a  residence  as 


it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
show,  as  in  his  account  of  Dighy’s 
affair  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  a  pious  fraud. 
On  this  subject,  however,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  from  Whitelocke’s 
account  of  his  embassy  to  Sweden 
may  not  be  unacceptable.  It  is  a 
conversation  with  the  Queen  Chris¬ 
tina. — ‘  Queen.  I  have  been  told  that 
many  officers  of  your  army  do  them¬ 
selves  preach  and  pray  to  their 
soldiers.  Is  that  true  f —  Whitelocke. 
Yes,  madam,  it  is  very  true.  When 
their  enemies  are  swearing,  or  de¬ 
bauching,  or  pillaging,  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  parliament’s  army 
use  to  be  encouraging  and  exhorting 
one  another  out  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  praying  together  to  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  for  his  blessing  to  be  with 
them,  who  hath  showed  his  appro¬ 
bation  of  this  military  preaching  by 
the  successes  he  hath  given  them. — 
Q.  That’s  well.  Do  you  use  to  do  so 
too? — W.  Yes,  upon  some  occasions 
in  my  own  family  ;  and  think  it  as 
proper  for  me,  being  the  master  of 
it,  to  admonish  and  speak  to  my 
people  when  there  is  cause,  as  to  be 
beholden  to  another  to  do  it  for  me, 
which  sometimes  brings  the  chaplain 
into  more  credit  than  his  lord. — 
Q.  Do  your  generals  and  other  great 
officers  do  so?  —  W.  Yes,  madam, 
very  often,  and  very  well.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  maintain  chaplains  and 
ministers  in  their  houses  and  regi¬ 
ments  ;  and  such  as  are  godly  and 
worthy  ministers  have  as  much 
respect,  and  as  good  provision  in 
England,  as  in  any  place  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  Yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
good  men  with  us,  that  a  long  cas¬ 
sock,  with  a  silk  girdle,  and  a  great 
beard,  do  not  make  a  learned  or  a 
good  preacher,  without  gifts  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  labouring  in  his 
vineyard ;  and,  whosoever  studies 
the  TIoly  Scriptures,  and  is  enabled 
to  do  good  to  the  souls  of  others, 
and  endeavours  the  same,  is  nowhere 


forbidden  by  that  word,  nor  is  it 
blamable.  The  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  parliament’s  army  held  it  not 
unlawful,  when  they  carried  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  and  were  going 
to  adventure  them  in  the  high  places 
of  the  field,  to  encourage  one  another 
out  of  His  word  who  commands 
over  all ;  and  this  had  more  weight 
and  impression  with  it  than  any 
other  word  could  have,  and  was 
never  denied  to  be  of  use  but  by  the 
Popish  prelates,  who  by  no  means 
would  admit  lay  people  (as  they 
called  them)  to  gather  from  thence 
that  instruction  and  comfort  which 
can  nowhere  else  be  found. —  Q.  Me- 
thinks  you  preach  very  well,  and 
have  now  made  a  good  sermon.  I 
assure  you  I  like  it  very  well. —  W. 
Madam,  I  shall  account  it  a  great 
happiness  if  any  of  my  words  may 
please  you  ’  ( Journal  of  the  Sivedish 
Embassy,  vol.  i.  pp.  252,  253).  Such 
is  the  account  given  by  the  great 
lord  commissioner  Whitelocke,  of 
whom  Hume  himself  talks  in  the 
highest  strain,  and  surely  none  will 
venture  to  call  him  a  fanatic.  But, 
if  any  layman  were  entitled  to 
preach,  it  must  have  been  an  indi¬ 
vidual  so  highly  educated  and  of 
such  a  great  capacity  as  Ireton. 
Hear  the  language  of  Clarendon  : 
‘  Liberty  of  conscience  was  now  be¬ 
come  the  great  charter,  and  men 
who  were  inspired  preached  and 
prayed  where  they  would  ’  (vol.  v. 
p.  116).  Mighty  offence  against  re¬ 
ligion  and  morals  !  The  remainder 
of  the  character'  given  by  Hume  is 
as  discreditable  to  the  writer  as  un¬ 
just  to  the  subject  of  it.  As  we  are 
on  the  topic  of  religion,  we  may 
remark  in  regard  to  Hume,  that  one 
at  first  sight  is  apt  to  be  startled  at 
the  opinion  expressed  by  him  (when 
he  gives  the  account  of  Laud’s  trial 
and  death)  relative  to  the  nakedness 
of  worship  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  considering  the  tendency  of  his 
writings  in  general,  and  the  attacks 
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Carisbrooke  Castle.  The  accommodations  were  not  be¬ 
coming  the  guest ;  but  every  means  were  taken  to  render 
his  situation  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Few  of  his 
attendants  were  indeed  admitted  ;  but  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cobett,  ‘to  give  him  his  due,’  says  Herbert,  ‘  was  very 
civil  to  the  king,  both  in  his  language  and  behaviour,  and 
courteous  to  those  that  attended,  upon  all  occasions ;  nor 
was  his  disposition  rugged  towards  such  as  in  loyalty  and 
love  came  to  see  the  king  and  to  pray  for  him  ;  as  sundry 
out  of  Hampshire  did,  and  the  neighbouring  counties.’ 
The  conduct  of  this  officer  proved  a  contrast  to  that  of  a 
captain  who  received  his  majesty  at  landing.  This  man’s 
look  was  stern,  his  hair  and  large  beard  black  and  bushy, 


which  he  so  often  indulges  in  against 
the  clergy.  One  would  almost  ima¬ 
gine  that  he  had  the  same  object  in 
view  with  that  ascribed  to  the  un¬ 
happy  subjects  of  his  panegyrics — 
that  of  beginning,  by  making  men 
irreligious,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  superstition — or  for  that  mental 
subjection  to  the  priesthood,  which 
might  contribute  to  the  uncontrolled 
power  of  the  prince.  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  here  from  remarking,  that  his 
case  affords  a  proof,  that  a  man 
suffers  more  from  the  injudicious 
conduct  of  his  friends  than  the  open 
attacks  of  his  enemies.  One  can 
easily  conceive  how,  not  only  with¬ 
out  any  intention  to  injure  society, 
hut  even  under  an  impression  that 
he  was  promoting  its  interests,  he 
might  publish  the  result  of  his  own 
conviction  on  the  most  important 
points  of  human  speculation ;  and 
it  must  have  been  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  every  man  who  desires^  to 
think  highly  of  his  memory,  to  find 
a  letter  from  his  nephew  to  the 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  with 
information  calculated  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  uncle  had  thrown  out 
several  notions  for  the  amusement 
of  the  speculative,  while  himself  was 
fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  assailed.  No  one  who  respects 
his  memory  would  wish  to  give  it 

VOL.  III. 


credit,  nor  indeed  is  it  consonant 
with  his  private  correspondence,  or 
all  we  know  of  his  conversations; 
for  what  opinion  must  we  entertain 
of  any  man  who  can  publish  opinions 
calculated  to  subvert  the  faith  of 
thousands,  in  a  religion  which  he 
himself  conceives  a  belief  of  essential 
to  their  eternal  welfare  F  (See  Quar- 
terly  Review  for  October,  1816.) 

To  return  to  Ireton :  Anthony 
Wood  informs  us,  that  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  he  had  the  character  of  being 
saucy  to  his  seniors ;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  his  company  was  not  much 
sought  after.  This  is  just  what  we 
should  expect  of  a  great  and  gene¬ 
rous  mind.  The  insolent  and  over¬ 
bearing,  to  those  whom  they  regard 
as  their  inferiors,  are  always  despi¬ 
cably  mean  to  their  seniors,  or  such 
as  they  deem  their  superiors.  A 
generous  mind,  on  the  other  hand, 
disputes  the  claims  to  respect  of 
many  with  whom  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact,  and  cannot  purchase  the  good 
opinion  of  seniors  by  the  ready  smile 
of  assent.  Such  a  person  thinks  for 
himself,  and  will  not  flatter  by  re¬ 
ceiving  and  repeating  other  people’s 
sentiments  without  examination. 
Fielding,  who  was  such  an  admirable 
master  of  the  human  heart,  has 
happily  depicted  this  in  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  Blifil  and  Tom  Jones. 
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Harrison 
sent  to 
bring 
Charles 
from  Hurst 
Castle  to 
Windsor. 
Character 
of  Har¬ 
rison. 


‘  and  no  less  robust  and  rude  was  his  behaviour,’  acting 
with  all  the  assumed  consequence  of  a  base  mind,  that 
feels  itself  suddenly  invested  with  a  little  brief  authority. 

‘  Some  of  his  majesty’s  servants  were  not  a  little  fearful 
of  him ;  and  that  he  was  designed  for  mischief,  especially 
when  he  vapoured,  being  elevated  with  his  command, 
and  puffed  up  with  having  so  royal  a  prisoner,  so  as  he 
probably  conceived  that  he  was  nothing  inferior  to  the 
governor  of  the  castle  at  Milan  ;  but  being  complained  of 
to  his  superior  officers,  appeared  a  bubble :  for,  being 
pretty  sharply  admonished,  he  quickly  became  mild  and 
calm — a  posture  ill  becoming  such  a  rhodomont,  and 
made  it  visible  that  this  humour  (or  tumour,  rather)  was 
acted  to  curry  favour,  wherein  also  he  was  mistaken.’* 
The  walk  allowed  the  king  was  about  two  miles  in  length, 
but  only  a  few  paces  broad,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
covered  pretty  deep  with  gravel  or  small  pebble,  which 
rendered  it  disagreeable  to  the  feet.f 

It  was  at  last  determined  to  remove  the  king  from 
Hurst  Castle  to  Windsor,  and  Colonel  Harrison,  after¬ 
wards  major-general,  was  deputed  to  bring  him  up.  Har¬ 
rison  was  the  son  of  a  grazier  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hewcastle-under-Line.  He  had  been  early  articled  to  a 
Mr.  Hoselker,  an  eminent  attorney  in  Clifford’s  Inn,  who 
had  employment  under  the  king.  When  the  young 
gentlemen  in  the  Inns  of  Court  were  formed  into  com¬ 
panies  under  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Harrison  was  one  ;  and 
such  were  his  general  talents,  aptitude  for  war,  and  faith¬ 
ful  discharge  of  his  duty,  that,  long  before  the  Hew  Model, 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  J  and  had 


*  Herbert,  p.  86. 
t  Ibid.  p.  84  et  seq. 
t  Clarendon  says,  that  be  was  only 
a  captain  before  the  New  Model;  and 
Noble  tells  us,  that  be  had  attained 
no  rank  before  it :  but  the  following 
passage  in  a  letter  by  Baillie,  dated 
London,  July  6th,  1644,  to  Mr. 
Robert  Blair,  is  conclusive.  He  says, 


in  relation  to  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  1  We  were  both  grieved  and 
angry  that  your  Independents  there 
should  have  sent  up  Major  Harri¬ 
son  to  trumpet  over  all  the  city 
their  own  praises,  to  our  prejudice, 
making  all  believe  that  Cromwell 
alone,  with  his  unspeakably  valorous 
regiments,  had  done  all  the  service  ’ 
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acquired  a  high  character  as  a  soldier.  Ardent  in  re¬ 
ligion,  even  to  enthusiasm,  he  was  open  and  generous  in 
all  his  actions.  The  same  individual  who  had  contributed 
to  raise  Cromwell,  (there  was  scarcely  any  man  in  whose 
judgment  and  talents,  to  which  his  professional  habits 
contributed  much,  Cromwell  had  more  confidence,)  im¬ 
mediately  attempted  to  overthrow  him  when  he  discovered 
the  selfishness  of  his  designs.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  political  and  religious  opinions  of  Harrison,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  rectitude  of  feeling  that 
actuated  him ;  for  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  aimed 
merely  at  their  own  aggrandisement,  or  were  influenced 
by  personal  resentment ;  neither  was  he  amongst  the 
number  of  such  as  the  after  change,  with  all  its  motives  of 
fear  on  the  one  hand,  and  hope  on  the  other,  could  induce 
to  disavow  his  sentiments.  At  the  Restoration,  he  refused 
to  withdraw  himself,  though  informed  of  the  intention  of 
his  adversaries,  and  advised  by  his  friends  to  consult  his 
safety  in  flight.  ‘  He  accounted  such  an  action,’  says 
Ludlow,  ‘  a  desertion  of  the  cause  in  which  he  had  en¬ 
gaged ;  though  many  precepts  and  examples  might  be 
produced,  even  from  the  Scriptures,  to  justify  men  who 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  enemies  and  persecutors 
by  removing  themselves  where  they  may  be  protected. 
For  that  only  can  properly  be  called  a  desertion  of  the 
cause,  when  men  disown  it  to  save  their  lives,  and  not 
when  they  endeavour  to  secure  themselves  by  lawful 
means  in  order  to  promote  it.  But  I  shall  not  take  upon 
me  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the  major-general,  not 
knowing  what  extraordinary  impulse  one  of  his  virtue, 
piety,  and  courage  may  have  had  upon  his  mind  in  that 
conjuncture.  Sure  I  am,  he  was  every  way  so  qualified 

(Letters  vol.  ii.  p.  208  et  seq.).  Cla-  shall  more  fully  see,  he  disproves  the 
rendon  ’is  incorrect  in  regard  to  the  story  told  by  Burnet,  of  his  having 
early  situation  in  life,  as  well  as  the  entertained  an  idea  to  assassinate  the 
birth  and  the  birthplace  of  Harrison;  king  (Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  -20  et 
but  he  does  justice  to  his  talents  and  seq.,  224  et  seq.). 
general  fair  intentions,  while,  as  we 
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for  the  part  lie  had  in  the  following  sufferings,  that  even 
his  enemies  were  astonished  and  confounded.’* 

Harrison  arrived  at  Hurst  Castle  late  in  the  evening,  and 
his  majesty  having  heard  the  drawbridge  let  down  and 
the  horses  enter,  sent  his  attendant,  Mr.  Herbert,  to  in¬ 
quire  the  cause  of  the  noise.  Herbert  went  to  Captain 
Reynolds,  who  informed  him  of  the  arrival  of  Harrison, 
but  refused,  at  this  time,  to  say  more  than  that  the  cause 
of  his  arrival  would  be  speedily  known.  Herbert  returned 
with  the  intelligence  to  his  majesty,  who  received  it  with 
much  discomposure.  Herbert  wept ;  and  Charles,  having 
asked  the  cause,  and  been  apprised  that  it  arose  from  the 
perturbation  he  had  observed,  proceeded  thus  :  ‘  I  am 
not  afraid,  but  do  not  you  know  that  this  is  the  man  who 
intended  to  assassinate  me,  as  by  letter  I  was  informed 
during  the  late  treaty  ?  To  my  knowledge  I  never  saw 
the  major,  though  I  have  oft  heard  of  him,  nor  ever  did 
him  injury.  The  commissioners,  indeed,  hearing  of  it, 
represented  it  from  Newport  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
What  satisfaction  lie  gave  them  I  cannot  tell  :  this  I 
can — that  I  trust  in  God,  who  is  my  helper.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  :  this  is  a  place  fit  for  such  a  purpose.  Her¬ 
bert,  I  trust  to  your  care ;  go  again,  and  make  farther 
inquiry  into  this  business.’  Herbert  returned  to  Rey¬ 
nolds — who  was  a  gentleman  well  educated,  as  Herbert 
himself  informs  us,  and  had  not  only  shown  great  per¬ 
sonal  civility  to  the  king,  but  to  all  his  servants,  and  had 
therefore  generally  been  selected  by  his  majesty  to  walk 
with  him  —  and  was  apprised  by  him  that  the  object  was 
to  remove  the  king  within  two  days  to  Windsor.  The 
news  was  received  with  great  satisfaction,  Windsor  being 
a  place  the  king  had  ever  delighted  in.f 

Harrison  stayed  two  nights  at  Hurst,  and  then  de¬ 
parted  at  night  without  seeing  the  king  or  speaking  with 
any  of  his  attendants.  All  things  having  been  prepared 


*  Ludlow,  yoI.  iii.  p.  12. 


t  Herbert,  pp.  91-94. 
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for  his  removal,  Charles  was  conveyed  by  water  to  Mil- 
lord,  about  three  miles  from  Hurst  Castle.  There  a 
party  of  horse,  which  had  been  sent  for  winter  quarters 
to  Lyndhurst,  conveyed  him  to  Winchester,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  most  dutiful  respect.  From  thence  he 
rode  to  Alton,  and  then  to  Alesford,  where  his  reception 
was  as  gratifying  as  at  Winchester.  4  From  Alesford  the 
king  passed  to  Farnham,  betwixt  which  two  towns  (being 
about  seven  miles  asunder)  another  troop  of  horse  was  in 
good  order  drawn  up,  by  which  his  majesty  passed:  it 
was  to  bring  up  the  rear.  In  the  head  of  it  was  the 
captain,  gallantly  mounted  and  armed  ;  a  velvet  monteir 
was  on  his  head,  a  new  bull'  coat  on  his  back,  and  a 
crimson  silk  scarf  about  his  waist,  richly  fringed;*  who, 
as  the  king  passed  by  with  an  easy  pace  (as  delighted 
to  see  men  well  horsed  and  armed),  the  captain  gave  the 
king  a  bow  with  his  head  a  la  soldade,  which  his  majesty 
requited.  This  was  the  first  time  the  king  saw  the  cap¬ 
tain.  Mr.  Herbert,  riding  a  little  behind  the  king  (who 
made  no  use  of  his  coach  since  he  came  from  Hurst 
Castle),  he  called  him  to  come  near,  and  asked  him  who 
the  captain  was  ;  and  being  told  it  was  Major  Harrison, 
the  king  viewed  him  more  narrowly,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
so  steadily  upon  him,  as  made  the  major  abashed,  and 
fall  back  to  his  troop  sooner  than  probably  he  intended. j- 
The  king  said  he  looked  like  a  soldier,  and  that  his 
aspect  was  good,  and  found  him  not  such  a  one  as  was 
represented ;  and  that,  having  some  judgment  in  faces, 
if  he  had  observed  him  so  well  before,  he  should  not 
have  harboured  that  ill  opinion  of  him  ;  for  ofttimes  the 


*  Mrs.  Hutchinson  accuses  Harri¬ 
son  of  having  been  too  fond  of  dress, 
and  on  one  occasion  of  having  acted 
rather  disingenouslv  towards  her 
hushand  on  that  head.  But  Hutch¬ 
inson  might  be  unjustly  piqued ;  and 
though  upon  the  whole  a  very 
worthy  character,  he  had  not  the 
ingenuousness  of  Harrison,  as  may 


fairly  be  seen  in  their  respective 
conduct  at  the  Restoration.  I  rather 
think,  too,  that  the  town’s  people, 
and  others  of  Nottingham,  appear 
from  the  lady’s  own  showing  to  have 
been  often  right  in  the  bickerings 
with  her  husband. 

f  This  surely  is  a  striking  proof  of 
a  proper  feeling  of  delicacy. 
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chap,  spirit  and  disposition  may  be  discerned  by  the  counte- 
.  nance;  yet  in  that  one  maybe  deceived.’*  That  evening 
his  majesty  lodged  in  a  private  gentleman  s  house  in 
Farnham,  the  castle,  which  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  being  then  garrisoned  with  soldiers,  and  con¬ 
sequently  unfit  for  his  accommodation.  A  little  before 
supper,  the  parlour  was  full  of  company  to  see  the  king  ; 
but  he  having  observed  through  the  crowd  Colonel 
Harrison  talking  with  another  officer  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  ‘  beckoned  to  him  with  his  hand  to  come  nearer  to 
him,  which  he  did  with  due  reverence’  (that  is,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  his  majesty  on  his  knee) ;  ‘  the  king  then,  taking 
him  by  the  arm,  drew  him  aside  towards  the  window, 
where,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  they  discoursed  together ; 
and  amongst  other  things  the  king  minded  him  of  the 
information  concerning  him,  which,  if  true,  rendered  him 
an  enemy  in  the  worst  sense  to  his  person ;  to  which  the 
major,  in  his  vindication,  assured  his  majesty  that  what 
was  so  reported  of  him  was  not  true  ;  what  he  had  said  he 
might  repeat — that  the  law  was  equally  obliging  to  great 
and  small,  and  that  justice  had  no  respect  of  persons,  or 
words  to  that  purpose  :  which  his  majesty  finding  affect¬ 
edly  spoken,  and  to  no  good  end,  he  left  off  farther  con¬ 
versation  with  him,  and  went  to  supper,  being  all  the 
time  very  pleasant,  which  was  no  small  rejoicing  to  many 
to  see  him  so  cheerful  in  that  company  and  such  a  con¬ 
dition.’  It  is  extraordinary  that,  though  both  Charles  and 
his  attendants  were  fully  satisfied  that  Harrison  disdained 
the  very  thought  of  assassination,  and  that  the  cause  of 
the  mistake  was  thus  explained,  the  false  report  was  after¬ 
wards  revived  to  blacken  the  memory  of  him  who  was, 
with  such  circumstances  of  cruelty,  executed  as  a  traitor, 
while  the  bones  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Bradshaw,  and  others 
were  dug  from  their  graves  to  be  exposed  on  a  gibbet. 
The  cause  of  his  speech  having  been  taken  up,  was  that 


*  This  presents  a  favourable  picture  of  Charles. 
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lie  had  been  more  unreserved  than  the  other  officers  in 
the  expression  of  sentiments  which  yet,  before  the  king’s 
removal  from  Hurst  Castle,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  remonstrance  to  the  parliament  by  Fairfax 
and  his  council ;  and  that  the  Presbyterian  party  in  par¬ 
liament,  eager  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  king  and 
dissolve  the  army,  caught  hold  of  this  circumstance  as  a 
pretext  for  rendering  the  soldiers  odious. 

On  the  following  day  the  king  rode  from  Farnham  to 
Bagshot,  where  he  dined  at  Lord  Newburgh's  :  and  here, 
we  are  told  by  Clarendon,  though  the  circumstance  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  king’s  im¬ 
mediate  attendant,  Herbert,  that  there  was  a  design  to 
effect  an  escape,  by  laming  his  majesty’s  own  horse,  and 
supplying  him  with  one  from  his  lordship  (who  was 
reckoned  to  have  the  fleetest  in  England),  by  which  he 
might  be  able,  in  his  passage  through  the  forest,  to  bolt 
off  from  and  outride  his  guard,  when  in  the  obscure 
passages  of  the  forest,  with  which  he  was  particularly 
acquainted,  he  might  be  lost  sight  of;  and  that  other 
horses  were  in  readiness  to  convey  him  to  a  place  of 
safety.  The  design,  however,  having  been  suspected  by 
Harrison,  had  been  sufficiently  provided  against,  and 
Charles  abandoned  the  attempt.  In  the  evening  he 
reached  Windsor  Castle,  where  the  chambers  had  been 
prepared  for  his  reception.* 


*  Herbert’s  Memoirs,  pp.  95-99; 
Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  219  et  seq.  The 
noble  historian  tells  us,  that  Harrison 
received  the  king  with  outward 
respect,  kept  himself  bare ;  but  at¬ 
tended  him  with  great  strictness, 
and  was  not  to  be  approached  by 
any  address ;  answering  questions  in 
short  and  few  words,  and,  when  im¬ 
portuned,  with  rudeness.’  Again  he 
says :  ‘  In  this  journey  Harrison  ob¬ 
served  that  the  king  had  always  an 
apprehension  that  there  was  a  pur¬ 
pose  to  murder  him,  and  had  once 
let  fall  some  words  of  the  odiousness 
and  wickedness  of  such  an  assassina¬ 


tion  and  murder,  which  could  never 
be  safe  to  the  person  who  undertook 
it :  he  plainly  told  him  that  he  needed 
not  to  entertain  any  such  imagina¬ 
tion  or  apprehension ;  that  the  par¬ 
liament  had  too  much  honour  and 
j  ustice  to  cherish  such  an  intention  ; 
and  assured  him  that  whatever  the 
parliament  resolved  to  do  would  be 
very  public,  and  in  the  way  of  justice, 
to  which  the  world  should  be  wit¬ 
ness  ;  and  would  never  endure  a 
thought  of  secret  violence :  which 
his  majesty  could  not  persuade  him¬ 
self  to  believe,  nor  did  imagine  that 
they  durst  ever  produce  him  in  the 
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The  situa¬ 
tion  of 
Charles  at 
Windsor. 


Colonel  Whitchcott  was  at  this  time  governor  of 
Windsor  Castle;  and  though  none  of  the  nobility  and  few 


sight  of  the  people  under  any  form 
whatever  of  a  public  trial’  (see  also 
p.  224  et  seq.).  We  may  remark, 
that  Clarendon’s  account  of  Harri¬ 
son’s  conduct  is  not  so  favourable  to 
that  gallant  officer  as  Herbert’s ;  but 
that,  as  Clarendon  was  not  then  in 
England,  he  could  only  receive  his 
information  from  those  who  attended 
his  majesty;  and  that  as  Herbert 
was  the  person  most  immediately  in 
waiting,  he  probably  derived  it  from 
that  very  individual.  This  account, 
however,  does  credit  to  himself  when 
compared  with  that  of  Burnet,  who 
says  that  Harrison  1  was  a  fierce  and 
bloody  enthusiast;  and  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that,  while  the  army  was  in 
doubt  whether  it  was  fitter  to  kill 
the  king  privately  or  to  bring  him  to 
an  open  trial,  that  he  offered,  if  a 
private  way  was  settled  on,  to  be  the 
man  who  should  do  it  (Burnet’s 
Hist.  vol.  i.).  Now,  who  were  they 
who  believed  this  P  Clarendon  says, 
that  it  had  been  acknowledged  since 
(that  is,  after  the  Restoration) ,  by 
some  officers  and  others,  who  were 
present  at  the  consultations,  that  some 
advised  to  depose  the  king,  others  to 
cut  him  off  privately ;  but  Ire  ton, 
Harrison,  and  the  Levellers  would 
not  endure  either  way,  but  insisted 
on  an  open  trial,  Clarendon  was, 
however,  no  great  enemy  to  assas¬ 
sination  himself,  and  not  slow  at 
blackening  his  enemies.  When  we 
consult  Whitelocke  and  others,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  an 
idea  never  entered  into  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  army.  That  it  was  utterly 
abhorrent  from  the  whole  life  and 
disposition  of  Harrison  (to  whom 
the  term  bloody  could  not,  with  the 
slightest  justice,  unless  it  lie  alleged 
that  his  having  sat  as  one  of  the 
king’s  judges  forms  an  exception,  be 
attributed),  is  evident  from  Claren¬ 
don,  Herbert,  and  others,  as  well  as 
the  evidence  on  his  trial.  Even 
Burnet  allows  that  he  was  consci¬ 


entious,  and  his  general  deportment 
was  that  of  humanity.  But  here  I 
cannot  omit  a  few  observations  rela¬ 
tive  to  Burnet  himself,  since  an 
attempt  has  lately  been  made,  parti¬ 
cularly  by  Laing,  to  prop  up  his  cha¬ 
racter.  Laing  repels  the  objections 
brought  against  him  by  Hume  and 
others,  by  alleging  that  he  had  com¬ 
pared  Burnet’s  works  with  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts  in  the  Advo¬ 
cates’  Library,  and  found  them  to  be 
generally  correct.  This  is  a  sweep¬ 
ing  statement:  I  admit  that  there  is 
much  valuable  information  in  Bur¬ 
net  ;  but  I  cannot  proceed  so  far,  and 
particularly  in  regard  to  his  sketches 
of  characters.  Swift  and  he  were 
great  enemies;  and  it  is  singular 
that  both  had  been  apostates  from 
their  original  principles,  though  the 
course  had  been  directly  reversed 
betwixt  them.  Swift  set  out  a  pre¬ 
tended  enthusiast  in  favour  of  public 
liberty,  and  not  only  flattered  Lord 
Somers,  whom  he  afterwards  abused, 
because  he  did  not  help  him  to  office 
and  emolument,  but  even  made  an 
epigram  in  honour  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.  as  the  most  glorious 
deed ;  and  yet  afterwards  spoke  with 
fiuy  against  that  monarch’s  adver¬ 
saries,  and  with  admiration  of  ‘  the 
blessed,  martyred  prince,’  and  his 
church  man  Laud.  What  overtures 
Swift  subsequently  made  to  the 
reigning  party  we  need  not  mention: 
the  utter  profligacy  of  his  political 
principles  is  scarcely  a  subject  of 
doubt.  What,  on  the  contrary,  was 
the  course  of  his  enemy  Burnet  ?  He 
began  a  violent  torv,  and  ended  an 
admirer  of  revolution  principles. 
The  question  immediatelyput  on  this 
statement  is — Wliat !  is  it  wonder¬ 
ful,  or  is  it  discreditable,  for  a  man  to 
become  a  convert  to  more  liberal 
principles  as  he  advances  in  life  P 
Unquestionably  not ;  though,  fot  my 
own  part,  I  should  entertain  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  a  man  who 
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of  the  gentry  were  suffered  to  come  to  see  his  majesty, 
except  on  Sundays  to  sermon  in  St.  George’s  Chapel, 


commenced  ■with  very  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  became,  in  the  progress  of 
life,  cooler  in  all  bis  views,  than  of 
one  who  begins  as  a  supporter  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  and  is  converted  into  a 
warm  advocate  of  liberty,  when  it 
happens  to  correspond  with  bis  inter¬ 
est,  or  to  arise  from  some  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Youth  is  not  only  the  season 
of  generous  feelings,  but  for  indul¬ 
gence  in  prospects  of  happiness  to 
mankind,  which  a  sad  experience  of 
the  world,  with  all  its  conflicting  in¬ 
terests,  fatally  overclouds.  But  this 
is  not  all  that  can  be  said  of  Burnet. 
He  was  the  panegyrist,  not  only  of 
Charles  I.  of  whom  he  afterwards 
spoke  in  such  unfavourable  terms, 
but  of  Charles  H.  whom  he  subse¬ 
quently  likened  to  Tiberius ;  and 
even  of  the  detestable,  infamous 
Duke  of  Lauderdale  himself.  Had 
he  been  sincere  in  his  early  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  would  have  had  some 
charity  for  those  who  continued  to 
adhere  to  them.  But,  instead  of  that, 
he  invariably  imputes  to  them  the 
worst  motives, — whence  we  may 
fairly  deduce  that  he  must  have 
judged  of  them  from  what  he  felt  in 
his  own  breast.  Nor  can  it  even  be 
said,  that  the  affairs  had  undergone  a 
change,  because  he  condemns,  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms,  the  very  ac¬ 
tions  and  actors  he  had  formerly  ap¬ 
proved  of.  Even  this  is  not  all — in 
his  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons  he 
stamps  with  his  approbation  the  most 
downright  acts  of  perfidy,  as  pious 
means  towards  a  worthy  end.  When 
the  revolution  in  his  principles  took 
place,  and  how  it  quadrated  with  his 
interest,  we  shall  not  pause  to  ex¬ 
plain.  It  is  amazing,  however,  that 
the  bishops  of  England  were  not 
satisfied  even  with  the  toryism  of 
Burnet,  and  therefore  attempted  to 
prevent  his  writing  a  history  of  the 
Reformation.  He  desired  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Cotton  Library,  but, 
according  to  his  own  account,  was 


‘  prevented  by  the  archbishop  (San- 
croft),  who  told  Sir  John  Cotton  that 
Brunet  was  no  friend  to  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  crown,  or  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom.’  ‘  This  judgment,’ 
says  Swift,  ‘was  the  more  extraor¬ 
dinary,  because  the  doctor  had  not 
long  before  published  a  book  in  Scot¬ 
land,  with  his  name  prefixed,  which 
carries  the  royal  prerogative  higher 
than  any  writer  of  the  age  ’  (Nichol’s 
edition  of  Swift,  vol.  v.  p.  62).  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  this 
story  by  Burnet,  which  was  gene¬ 
rally  questioned,  I  discovered  by  a 
letter  in  the  British  Museum  from 
Sir  William  Dugdale  to  Sir  John 
Cotton,  dated  Heralds’  Office,  20th 
December,  1677  (Aysc.  4162  No.  of 
vol.  62),  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
Dugdale  had  been  applied  to  by 
Cotton  in  behalf  of  Burnet  for  ac¬ 
cess  to  papers,  and  Dugdale  answers, 
‘  that  the  bishops  do  not  think  Bur¬ 
net  a  fit  hand ;  that  he  is  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  and  has  shown  his  bias  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons,  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  late  execrable 
rebellion  entirely  on  the  bishops. 
Dugdale,  therefore,  desires  Cotton  to 
tell  him,  that  he  being  no  English¬ 
man,  he  (Cotton)  must  advise  with 
the  bishops.’  This  is  surely  a  valu¬ 
able  proof  of  the  unconscionable 
lengths  these  men  would  have  gone ; 
for  the  Memoirs  had  been  submitted 
to  Charles  II.  himself,  and  approved 
of  by  him.  To  return  to  Harrison  : 
Hume  says,  ‘  Colonel  Harrison,  the 
son  of  a  butcher,  and  the  most  furi¬ 
ous  enthusiast  in  the  army,  was 
sent  with  a  strong  party  to  conduct 
the  king  to  London.’  With  regard 
to  the  birth  of  Harrison,  there  are 
two  accounts  of  it ;  and  as  Clarendon 
is  wrong  in  regard  to  the  early  life 
of  that  individual,  we  may  conclude 
that,  in  the  torrent  of  filth  which 
which  was  poured  forth  on  all  those 
characters,  where  birth  was  ever  as¬ 
sailed,  and  the  grossest  calumnies  on 
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where  the  chaplain  to  the  governor  and  garrison  preached, 
‘  the  colonel  behaved  himself,  nevertheless,  very  civilly 
towards  the  king,  and  his  observance  was  taken  notice  of 
by  his  majesty,  as  also  the  soldiers  there,  who,  in  their 
places  there,  gave  no  offence,  either  in  language  or  in  be¬ 
haviour,  either  to  the  king  or  any  that  served  him.’ 
Charles  had  full  liberty  to  walk  at  his  pleasure  within  the 
castle,  and  on  the  large  terrace  without,  which  commands 
so  beautiful  a  prospect.* 

We  now  return  to  the  parliament  and  army.  Many  of 
the  members,  besides  those  seized,  were  refused  access  to 
the  Lower  House,  which  having  been  thus  purged,  re- 


that  Lead  invented,  the  most  favour¬ 
able  account — that  his  father  was 
a  respectable  grazier  —  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  one.  But  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Hume  is  intended  to  convey  a  mis¬ 
representation  under  what  he  had 
an  authority  for  calling  truth.  The 
natural  inference  is  —  what  Hume 
ever  attempts  to  inculcate  —  that 
Harrison,  and  others  in  employ¬ 
ment,  had  been  raised  from  mean 
occupations  to  high  offices,  merely 
by  cant  and  fanaticism.  One  would 
never  imagine,  from  his  statement, 
that  Harrison,  who  had  been  bred 
to  a  liberal  profession,  had  received 
the  education  of  a  gentleman,  had 
associated  with  gentlemen,  and  had 
so  profited  from  the  opportunities 
presented  to  him,  that  with  his  great 
talents  he  could  not  fail  to  rise  to  dis¬ 
tinction  wherever  the  road  was  open 
to  merit.  To  the  credit  of  the  English 
government,  there  are,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  in  the  highest  situations — and, 
though  not  disposed  to  panegyric,  I 
must  say  that  it  would  have  been  a 
disgrace  to  any  government  which 
would  not  have  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  some  of  those  to  rise — per¬ 
sons  from  an  inferior  sphere  of  life. 
Ilume’s  statement,  indeed,  reminds 
us  of  the  base  malignity  of  Swift  in 
regard  to  Lord  Somers — the  subject 
of  his  former  panegyrics.  Li  remarks 


on  the  characters  of  the  court  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  original  author  of 
the  characters  says  of  Lord  Somers, 
that  ‘  he  was  of  a  creditable  family 
in  the  city  of  Worcester.’  Swift 
writes  under  it,  ‘  very  mean ;  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  noted  rogue  ’  (vol.  v. 
p.  164).  Thus  does  Swift  write  of 
one  of  the  greatest  characters  that 
England  ever  produced,  and  whom 
he  had  courted  with  the  meanest 
sycophancy.  The  character  of  So¬ 
mers' was  beyond  his  power;  but  he 
would  wound  him  by  slandering  his 
father,  whose  obscurity  rendered  the 
vindication  of  his  good  name  diffi¬ 
cult.  Yet  Swift  was  himself  of  low 
origin.  ‘  The  lowest  of  all  wretches,’ 
says  Eielding,  ‘  are  always  the  first 
to  cry  out  low  in  the  pit.’  Nothing 
is  more  disgusting  than  the  perusal 
of  the  low  abuse  which  was  poured 
out  against  these  men  on  the  head  of 
birth  and  conduct,  (see  Motus  Com- 
positie,  by  Skinner,  ed.  1676,  p.  82  et 
seq.). 

*  Herbert,  p.  101.  This  conveys  a 
very  different  picture  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  officers  and  soldiers  from 
that  generally  given,  yet  it  proceeds 
from  the  royal  attendant.  But  he 
appears  to  have  had  too  much  the 
spirit  of  a  gentleman  to  do  injustice 
to  any  extent  to  his  enemies. 
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called  the  vote  for  admitting  the  impeached  members, 
and  returned  to  that  of  no  more  addresses,  while  it  also 
voted  that  the  late  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  scan¬ 
dalous.* 

About  this  period  a  consultation  was  held  amongst  the 
leading  men  regarding  the  constitution  of  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  many  who  thought  that  monarchy,  as  most 
agreeable  to  the  habits  of  the  people  and  general  fabric 
of  the  laws,  ought  to  be  preserved,  advised  that  Charles 


*  As  Pride  was  tlie  officer  who 
acted  in  excluding  the  members,  the 
obloquy  of  the  transaction,  as  we 
have  remarked,  has  been  unjustly 
imputed  to  him  in  a  more  eminent 
degree  than  to  Fairfax  and  his  other 
superiors,  as  well  as  to  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
a  part  of  the  peerage ;  and,  to  ren¬ 
der  him  the  more  odious,  he  has  been 
represented  as  having  been  originally 
a  drayman,  though  it  is  also  stated 
that  he  had  raised  himself  to  the 
rank  of  a  brewer  before  the  troubles. 
But  all  acquainted  with  the  misre¬ 
presentations  regarding  the  birth  of 
individuals  who  acted  at  that  time 
on  the  popular  side  will  pay  small 
attention  to  this  story.  Out  of  such 
as  rose  to  that  eminence  as  to  render 
their  birth  a  subject  of  strict  inquiry, 
a  few  have  reluctantly  received  some¬ 
thing  like  justice  from  history  but 
even  these  have  only  obtained  it  be¬ 
cause  their  original  rank  was  too  pub¬ 
lic  to  be  longdisputed.  Thememories 
of  the  rest  have  incurred  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  failure  in  a  grand  con¬ 
test.  But,  though  Pride  had  been  of 
low  birth,  ought  that  to  form  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  him  ?  The  majority  of  the 
chief  officers  and  other  great  actors 
were  men  of  rank  as  well  as  educa¬ 
tion  :  even  Colonel  Hick,  who  was 
deputed  to  act  along  with  him, 
though  his  regiment  of  horse  was 
not  required,  was  a  man  of  family, 
and  bred  a  barrister.  Nay,  a  great 
portion  of  the  common  soldiery  were 
men  of  some  rank;  Cromwell's  re¬ 


giment  of  horse  was  composed  of 
freeholders  and  freeholders’  sons,  who 
engaged  out  of  conscience.  High, 
therefore,  must  any  man’s  talents 
have  been  who  could  distinguish 
himself  amongst  such  competitors — 
competitors  with  all  the  advantage 
of  even  parliamentary  friends.  It  is 
one  great  excellency  of  a  free  govern¬ 
ment,  that  merit  meets  witli  its  just 
reward  ;  and  such  was  the  necessary 
result  of  the  present  contest.  Was 
there  any  spirit  so  mean  as  to  grudge 
the  rise  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the 
highest  of  some  of  our  brav  est  naval 
commanders  during  the  Peninsular 
war  F  But  even  arbitrary  princes  find 
it  expedient — nay,  necessary — to  em¬ 
ploy  new  men  in  the  administration 
of  their  government.  Did  those  men, 
however,  who  are  so  loud  in  calum¬ 
niating  the  popular  party,  find  the 
want  of  birth  to  be  any  objection  in 
the  courtiers — as  Laud  ?  Davenant, 
too,  the  poet — the  army-conspirator, 
and  great  favourite  of  the  court,  was 
the  son  of  a  tavern-keeper.  Wil¬ 
liams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  was 
at  one  time  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
and  afterwards  created  archbishop 
of  York,  was  of  low  birth ;  and  the 
celebrated  Jeremy  Taylor,  bishop  of 
Down,  was  the  son  of  a  barber. 
Hume  seems  to  think  that  genius  or 
talent  could  only  legitimately  rise 
through  a  court,  or  by  literature — 
and  the  last  he  would  have  laid  under 
the  protection  of  a  court,  which 
would  have  palsied  it.  The  profana¬ 
tion  of  learning  he  mortally  disliked. 
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should  be  set  aside  for  his  gross  abuse  of  power,  and  the 
prince,  for  having  been  in  arms  against  the  people  of 
England,  and  also  the  Duke  of  York,  as  having  fled  from 
their  custody  ,  but  that  the  crown  should  be  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  as  a  mere  boy, 
might  easily  be  trained  up  in  and  imbued  with  the  prin- 
'  ciples  of  a  free  government,  and,  owing  the  throne  to  the 
election  of  the  people,  might  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
state  according  to  the  law  which  made  him  monarch. 
The  majority,  however,  conceiving  that,  by  a  better  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  frequent  changes  in  the  representation, 
the  public  will  might  be  properly  expressed  by  the  par¬ 
liament — and  that,  as  the  national  council,  thus  the  organ 
of  the  public  will,  ought  to  be  supreme,  it  was  unsafe  to 
commit  authority  to  an  individual  who,  from  what  they 
had  just  experienced,  would  probably  conceive  his  in¬ 
terest  different  from  that  of  the  people,  and  always  endea¬ 
vour  to  promote  it  at  their  expense,  by  frustrating,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  measures  of  the  parliament  — 
proposed  to  lay  aside  monarchy  entirely,  and  conduct  the 
government  by  committees,  or  a  council  nominated  by 
the  parliament,  according  to  the  plan  so  successfully  pur¬ 
sued  from  the  commencement  of  the  late  struggle.  It 
was  at  the  same  time  determined  on  to  bring  Charles  to 
trial,  and  petitions  in  favour  of  the  measure  were  brought 
from  various  quarters.* 


*  Wliitelocke,  p.  364 ;  and  com¬ 
pare  it  Avith  pa-sages  relative  to 
events  after  tlie  king’s  death,  pp.  516, 
517. 

Hume  puts  a  speech,  as  uttered  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  into  Crom- 
Avell’s  mouth,  for  Avhich  he  quotes 
no  authority.  The  first  part  is  taken 
from  Clement  Walker,  a  writer  so 
absurdly  violent,  and  so  regardless  of 
truth,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  much 
consideration.  The  alleged  speech 
of  Cromwell  is — ‘  Should  any  one 
have  voluntarily  proposed  to  bring 
the  king  to  punishment,  I  should 
have  regarded  him  as  the  greatest 


traitor;  but  since  Providence  and 
necessity  have  cast  us  upon  it,  I  will 
pray  to  God  for  a  blessing  on  your 
counsels  ;  though  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  you  any  advice  on  this  im¬ 
portant  occasion.’  Here  Walker, 
whom  Ilumo  does  not  even  quote, 
stops  ( History  of  Independency,  part 
ii.  p.  54) ;  but  then  follows  in 
Hume’s  work  this  :  ‘  Even  I  my¬ 
self,’  subjoined  he  (Cromwell), 
‘  when  I  Avas  lately  offering  up  peti¬ 
tions  for  his  majesty’s  restoration, 
felt  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth,  and  considered  the  pre¬ 
ternatural  movement  as  the  answer 
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The  Commons,  in  pursuance  of  the  design  to  bring 
Charles  to  trial,  nominated  a  committee  of  thirty-eight  to 
examine  witnesses  and  prepare  a  charge  against  him.  The 


which  heaven,  having  rejected  the 
king,  had  sent  to  my  supplications.’ 
I  would  ask,  how  even  the  first  part, 
as  given  by  Walker,  corresponds 
with  the  general  conduct  of  Crom¬ 
well  (Clar.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  544  et  seq. 
is  very  unjust,  yet  look  even  into  it  ), 
with  what  he  urged  as  to  the  vote  of 
no  more  addresses  ?  with  the  large 
remonstrance  of  the  army,  &c.  &c. 
But  whence  does  Mr.  Hume  extract 
the  last  part  of  this  pretended  speech? 
I  beg  the  reader’s  attention  :  for  if 
ever  an  instance  of  unpardonable  im¬ 
position  was  practised,  it  occurs  here. 
Walker’s  account  of  what  passed  in 
the  house,  from  which  he  was  ex¬ 
cluded,  is  manifestly  fabricated ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  could  he  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  proceed  a  step  farther,  with¬ 
out  exposing  his  work  to  utter  con¬ 
tempt,  he  would  have  done  it.  Now, 
what  does  Hume  do  ?  He  finds  the 
following  passage  in  Perinchief,  and 
he  manufactures  it  to  suit  his  own 
purpose  : — ‘  Cromwell,  to  some, 
would  have  covered  this  impiety 
with  another’ — (the  reader  will  re¬ 
mark  that  neither  time  nor  place  is 
hinted  at,  while  the  word  some 
clearly  proves  that  it  never  could  he 
meant  to  insinuate  that  it  was  ‘  in 
the  house,’  as  Hume  says) — ‘  that 
as  he  was  praying  for  a  blessing  from 
God  on  his  undertakings  to  restore 
the  king  to  his  pristine  majesty,  his 
tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  that  he  could  not  speak  one 
word  more,  which  he  took  as  a  re¬ 
turn  of  prayer,  and  that  God  had  re¬ 
jected  him  from  being  king’  (p.  69). 
No  one  that  ever  looked  into  Perin¬ 
chief  would  give  one  straw  for  any 
unvouched  statement  of  his,  particu¬ 
larly  when  neither  time,  place,  nor 
person — all  which,  as  he  wrote  after 
the  Restoration,  could  have  been 
specified — is  even  insinuated.  But  I 
must  develope  a  little  artifice.  Mr. 
Hume  knew  well  that,  as  never  was 


period  more  the  subject  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  tli  an  this,  even  ministers 
of  the  gospel  of  high  degree  compar¬ 
ing  the  sufferings  of  Charles  to  those 
of  Christ — nay,  as  more  unjustifiable 
— and  feigning  miracles  as  performed 
by  handkerchiefs  dipped  in  his  blood, 
so  there  are  some  authors  whom  by 
quoting,  he  would  have  exposed  him¬ 
self  to  ridicule.  Of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  are  Perinchief  and  Lloyd,  whom 
he  only  refers  to,  I  think,  once  ;  and 
yet  he,  in  some  important  places, 
almost  transcribes  from  them,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  first,  making  their  lan¬ 
guage  his  own,  either  without  giving 
a  reference  at  all  or  giving  a  wrong- 
one. 

Immediately  after  the  pretended 
speech  of  Cromwell,  there  occurs  the 
following  passage  : — ‘  A  woman  of 
Hertfordshire,  illuminated  by  pro¬ 
phetical  visions,  desired  admittance 
into  the  military  council,  and  com¬ 
municated  to  the  officers  a  revela¬ 
tion,  which  assured  them  that  their 
measures  were  consecrated  from 
above,  and  ratified  by  a  heavenly 
sanction.  This  intelligence  gave 
them  great  comfort,  and  much  con¬ 
firmed  them  in  their  present  resolu¬ 
tions.’  For  this  he  quotes  White- 
locke,  whose  words  are  these :  ‘  A 
woman,  out  of  Hertfordshire,  came 
to  the  council  of  the  army,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  them  she  had  something 
from  God  to  speak  to  them;  and 
being  admitted,  she  did  much  en¬ 
courage  them  in  their  present  pro¬ 
ceedings  ’  (p.  356).  Now,  all  that 
know  the  style  of  the  age  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
is  only  that  she  used  encouraging 
language,  not  that  they  were  encou¬ 
raged.  But  Hume  makes  a  good 
story  of  it.  The  reader  will  find  in 
Herbert  a  notable  proof  of  supersti¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Charles  and  his 
attendants  (p.  87 ;  see  Perinchief, 
pp.  82,  114). 
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committee  sat  close,  and  an  impeachment  was  framed  to 
the  following  effect :  ‘  That  Charles  Stuart  being  admitted 
king  of  England,  and  therein  entrusted  with  a  limited 
power  to  govern  by  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  not  otherwise  ;  and  by  his  trust,  oath,  and 
office,  being  obliged  to  use  the  power  committed  to  him 
for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  people,  and  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  rights  and  liberties  :  yet,  nevertheless, 
out  of  a  wicked  design  to  erect  and  uphold  in  himself  an 
unlimited  and  tyrannical  power,  to  rule  according  to  his 
will,  and  to  overthrow  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people — yea,  to  take  away  and  make  void  the  foundations 
thereof,  and  of  all  redress  and  remedy  of  misgovernment, 
which,  by  the  fundamental  constitutions  of  this  kingdom, 
were  reserved  on  the  people’s  behalf,  in  the  right  and 
power  of  frequent  and  successive  parliaments,  or  national 
meetings  in  council, — he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  his  designs,  and  for  the  promoting 
of  himself  and  his  adherents  in  his  and  then1  wicked  prac¬ 
tices,  to  the  same  end  hath  traitorously  and  maliciously 
levied  war  against  the  present  parliament,  and  the  people 
therein  represented.’  It  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  and 
specify  the  several  places  where  battles  were  fought ;  it 
next  states  that  he  had  caused  the  war  to  be  renewed, 
and  goes  on  thus  :  ‘  by  which  cruel  and  unnatural  wrars, 
by  him,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  levied,  continued,  and 
renewed,  as  aforesaid,  much  innocent  blood  of  the  free 
people  of  this  nation  hath  been  spilt,  many  families  have 
been  undone,  the  public  treasure  wasted  and  exhausted, 
trade  obstructed  and  miserably  decayed,  vast  expenses 
and  damages  to  the  nation  incurred,  and  many  parts  of 
this  land  spoiled,  some  of  them  even  to  desolation  ;  and 
for  further  prosecution  of  his  said  evil  designs,  he,  the 
said  Charles  Stuart,  doth  still  continue  his  commissions  to 
the  said  prince  his  son,  and  other  rebels  and  revolters, 
both  English  and  foreigners,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond, 
and  to  the  Irish  rebels  and  revolters  associated  with  him  ; 
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from  whom  farther  invasions  upon  this  land  are  threatened,  chap. 

upon  the  procurement  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  said  - _ 

Charles  Stuart.  All  which  wicked  designs,  works,  and 
evil  practices  of  him,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  have  been 
and  are  carried  on,  for  the  advancement  and  upholding 
of  a  personal  interest  of  will,  power,  and  pretended  pre¬ 
rogative  to  himself  and  his  family,  against  the  public 
interest,  common  right,  liberty,  justice,  and  peace  of  the 
people  of  this  nation,  by  and  from  whom  he  was  entrusted 
as  aforesaid.  By  all  which  it  appeareth,  that  the  said 
Charles  Stuart  hath  been,  and  is,  the  occasioner,  author, 
and  continuer  of  the  said  unnatural,  cruel,  and  bloody 
wars,  and  therein  guilty  of  all  the  treasons,  murders, 
rapines,  burnings,  spoils,  desolations,  damages,  and  mis¬ 
chiefs  to  this  nation,  acted  and  committed  in  the  said 
wars,  or  occasioned  thereby.’  This  charge  was  voted  by  ^d™||nce 
the  Commons,  and  a  provision  was  made  against  the  trial,  &c. 
king’s  refusing  to  plead,  while  a  vote  was  passed  adjudg¬ 
ing  and  declaring  it  to  be  treason  in  time  to  come  to  levy 
war  against  the  parliament.  When,  however,  the  ordi¬ 
nances  were  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  they  declared  them¬ 
selves  unsatisfied  regarding  the  collective  power  of  the 
nation  to  bring  the  king  to  trial,  and,  to  avoid  a  disagree¬ 
ment,  adjourned  for  ten  days.  But  the  Commons  having 
appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  their  journals,  discovered 
that  there  were  votes  recorded,  which  they  had  concealed, 
against  the  ordinances  ;  and,  therefore,  they  (in  which 
they  only  followed  out  an  intimation  that  they  had  sent 
up  before  the  civil  wars,  and  by  no  less  a  man  than  Denzil 
Hollis  himself)  determined  to  act  without  that  body  as 
sitting  in  parliament  for  their  own  behoof  only,  while 
themselves  represented  the  community  at  large.  In  con¬ 
formity  to  this  purpose  they  passed  the  three  following 
resolutions  :  ‘  First,  that  the  people  are,  under  God,  the 
origin  of  all  just  power ;  secondly,  that  the  Commons  of 
England  assembled  in  parliament  have  the .  supreme 
authority  of  this  nation  ;  thirdly,  that  whatever  is  enacted 
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and  declared  for  law  by  the  Commons  of  parliament  hath 
the  force  of  law,  and  all  the  people  of  the  nation  are  in¬ 
cluded  thereby,  although  the  consent  and  concurrence  of 
the  peers  may  not  be  had  thereto.’  These  were  passed 
without  a  negative  voice,  and  an  ordinance  for  the  trial  of 
Charles  Stuart  by  a  high  court  of  justice,  specially  consti¬ 
tuted,  was  consented  to  and  ordained  to  be  engrossed  on 
the  succeeding  day.  The  Commons  thenceforth  styled 
themselves  the  parliament.  A  new  seal  was  likewise 
ordered,  bearing  on  one  side  the  arms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  with  these  words — ‘  The  great  seal  of  England  ;  ’ 
and  on  the  other  side  the  picture  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  with  the  words,  ‘The  first  year  of  freedom,  by 
God’s  blessing,  restored,  1648.’  The  inscription  was  im¬ 
puted  to  Henry  Martin,  who  was  a  keen  Commonwealth’s 
man.* 

The  Scottish  commissioners  having  heard  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  for  the  trial,  sent  to  the  Commons  a  letter,  hi  which 
they  protested  against  it,  and  pressed  for  that  unity  of 
counsels  and  actions  between  the  two  kingdoms  which 
had  been  so  studiously  provided  for  by  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant ;  but  their  representations  were  disregarded. 

There  were  in  all  a  hundred  and  fifty  commissioners 
(some  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  officers  of  the  army, 
aldermen  of  London,  and  gentlemen  from  the  counties) 
nominated  by  the  parliament  for  the  trial  of  the  king,  and 
twenty  were  to  form  a  quorum ;  but  there  do  not  appear 
to  have  sat  above  eiglity-one  of  the  number  appointed, 
and  never  above  seventy-one  at  one  time.  The  absence 
of  the  rest  has  been  by  many  writers  ascribed  to  abhor¬ 
rence  at  the  proceeding  ;  but  if  we  may  credit  others 
who  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing,  and  whose 
statements  are  corroborated  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  absentees,  they  were  influenced  by  prudential  motives 
only.  The  measure  itself  formed  a  new  era  in  the  poli- 

*  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xviii.  p.  488  1252  et  seq. ;  Hush.  vol.  vii.  ch.  34  ; 

et  seq. ;  Cobb.  Pari.  Mist.  vol.  iii.  p.  W-hitelocke,  p.  365  et  seq. 
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tical  world;  and  the  present  government  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  the  stability  of  an  old  established  one. 
On  any  fresh  revolution  the  grand  actors  in  this  event 
were  the  most  likely  to  be  selected  for  victims ;  and  as 
there  was  no  compulsion  used,  and  no  loss  of  favour 
threatened  to  those  who  absented  themselves,  many  per¬ 
ceived  that,  while  by  absence  they  should  not  incur  the 
danger  of  the  act,  they  might  derive  (as  they  did)  all  the 
advantages  of  the  measure.  Lord  Fairfax  himself,  who 
had  very  lately  declared  his  desire  of  bringing  the  king 
to  justice,  sat  once  as  a  commissioner  in  that  court  to 
prepare  matters  for  the  trial,  and  assented  to  what  was 
done ;  whence  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  fully  sanctioned 
the  institution  of  that  judicature,  and  its  authority  over 
the  individual  whom  it  was  specially  appointed  to  try  :* 
but,  after  this,  he  sat  no  more,  and  therefore  has  been 
ranked  amongst  .the  chief  of  those  who  would  take  no 
part  in  the  proceedings — though  he  did  not  scruple  to 
continue  in  his  office,  and  acknowledge  the  new  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  inconsistent  conduct  of  Fairfax  on  that  occasion 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  his  lady.  He  had 
been  himself  attached  to  the  Independent  principles  ;  but 
she  having  been  gained  over  by  some  Presbyterian  divines, 
excluded  the  Independent  clergy  from  his  presence,  and 
unceasingly  laboured  to  convert  him  to  her  principles.  It 
is  not,  however,  improbable  that  other  motives  swayed 
both  him  and  his  consort.  Though  not  an  English  peer 
he  was  now,  on  the  death  of  Ins  father,  a  Scottish  one, 
and  most  likely  was  attached  to  the  title  which  he  in¬ 
herited.  The  parliament  had  determined  to  make  his 
father  an  earl,  both  to  reward  his  own  services,  and, 
through  him,  those  of  his  son ;  and  had  the  ordinance 
which  was  voted  been  established,  the  general  would  now 
have  held  that  rank ;  but  as  the  measures  of  the  Commons 

*  Howell’s  State  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  1054.  This  fact  has  been  unaccount¬ 
ably  overlooked. 
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chap,  were  now  destructive  of  the  Upper  House,  his  ambition  had 

- - U — ,  received,  in  that  particular,  a  fatal  blow.  He  still  held 

the  chief  command  in  the  army ;  yet  the  character  of 
Cromwell,  with  the  parliament,  the  mihtary,  and  the 
nation  at  large,  surpassed  his  own  ;  and,  in  the  council  of 
officers,  he  found  his  influence  subordinate  to  that  of 
Cromwell  and  Ireton.  He  had,  besides  all  this,  the  same 
prudential  motives  as  the  others :  still  he  had,  at  the 
Restoration,  the  candour  to  acknowledge,  that  if  any  man 
ought  to  suffer  for  the  death  of  Charles,  it  should  be 
himself,  as,  had  he  chosen,  he  might  have  prevented  the 
catastrophe.*  It  has  been  said  that  those  who  acted  as 
commissioners  in  this  high  court  of  justice  were  almost 
entirely  men  of  mean  extraction  ;f  but  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  inspect  the  list  to  be  satisfied  of  the  contrary : 
there  were  three  lords,  five  baronets,  five  knights,  and 
the  remainder,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  were 
Character  members  of  old  and  highly  respectable  families.  The 
°wld"  president,  John  Bradshaw,  serjeant-at-law,  was  of  a  very 


*  Ludlow,  toI.  iii.  p.  10 ;  Hutch¬ 
inson's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  pp.  101-2,  154 
et  seq.  This  lady  informs  us  that 
Ingoldsby,  who  afterwards  pretended 
that  Cromwell  and  other  officers, 
haying  put  a  pen  into  his  hand  by 
force,  made  it  scrawl  the  signature, 
was  the  most  forward  in  urging  on 
the  trial.  With  regard  to  Fairfax, 
she  has  this  j  ust  statement :  ‘  Then 
also  a  declaration  to  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  was  presented  to  the  House  from 
the  Lord  General  Fairfax  and  his 
council  of  officers ;  and-  strange  it  is 
how  men  that  could  afterwards  pre¬ 
tend  such  reluctancy  and  abhorrence 
of  those  things  that  were  done, 
should  forget  they  were  the  effective 
answer  of  their  petition.’ 

The  motives  which  influenced 
Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham  may 
have  affected  Fairfax  at  the  king’s 
trial.  Lord  Willoughby,  a  man  of 
talent,  courage,  &c.,  acted  as  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  to  Essex,  and  was 
voted  to  be  an  earl ;  but  ‘  having 


taken  a  disgust  at  the  parliament’s 
declining  of  a  personal  treaty  with 
the  king,  and  being  jealous  that 
monarchy,  and  consequently  degrees 
and  titles  of  honour,  were  in  danger 
to  be  wholly  abolished,  he  was  for¬ 
ward,’  &c.  (Whiteloeke,  p.  324). 

t  The  scurrility  of  the  scum  of  the 
Royalist  party,  including  the  mis¬ 
creant  renegades  in  the  Restoration, 
is  truly  ridiculous.  They  pretend 
that  all  were  low :  one  or  two  of 
them  were  cobblers ;  some,  too, 
adulterers ;  others  atheistical,  &c. 
&c.  But  Sanderson  has  the  highest 
flight  of  all : — ‘  If  it  were  necessary 
to  prove  it,’  says  he,  ‘it  was  reported 
for  truth,  there  was  one  man,  and  no 
man,  or  rather  of  double  sex,  an 
hermaphrodite’  (p.  1121;  Perin- 
chief,  p.  81  et  seq. ;  Bates’  JElench. 
Mot.  p.  103).  This  fellow,  Hr.  George 
Bates,  appears  to  me  the  most  mon¬ 
strous  of  all  villanous  turncoats.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  him 
hereafter. 
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ancient  family,  though,  his  fortune  was  chiefly  of  his  own 
acquiring,  by  talent  and  industry  in  his  profession.  Even 
the  most  liberal  of  his  enemies  allow  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  extent  of  his  legal  practice.  Amongst 
his  own  party,  his  character,  not  only  for  professional 
ability,  but  for  general  information,  unimpeachable  integ¬ 
rity,  and  dauntless  resolution,  was  remarkably  high.  The 
parliament  having  appointed  counsel  to  plead  for  the 
people  of  England,  John  Cooke  was  nominated  for  the 
occasion,  solicitor-general :  Dr.  Dorislaus,  originally  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Holland,  Mr.  Steel,  and  Mr.  Aske,  were  appointed 
his  assistants.  Party  rancour  afterwards  pronounced  this 
man  unlettered,  and  denied  him  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  bar  !  Cooke  had,  in  his  younger  years,  seen  the 
best  parts  of  Europe,  and  during  his  stay  at  Eome  had 
acquired  such  a  reputation,  that  the  clergy  there  con¬ 
ceived  it  worth  their  while  to  use  their  endeavours  to 
bring  him  over  to  their  interest.  He  afterwards  spent 
some  months  in  the  house  of  G.  Deodati,  the  learned 
friend  of  Milton  ;  and  having,  on  his  return  to  England, 
been  called  to  the  bar,  soon  acquired  a  considerable 
practice  in  the  profession.* 

Petitions  were  in  the  meantime  presented  from  various 
quarters,  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  justice.  As, 
however,  neither  Charles  himself  nor  his  immediate  fol¬ 
lowers  conceived  it  possible  that  he  could  be  bi  ought 
to  trial,  he  gave  himself  no  concern  about  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  declared  that  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  of 
seeing  peace  established  in  England  within  six  months ; 
for  that  in  case  the  parliament  should  not  restore  him,  or 
Ireland  vindicate  his  rights,  Denmark  and  other  foreign 
states  would.  It  was  only  after  he  was  brought  into 
Westminster  Hall,  that  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  delu¬ 
sion  which  had  been,  in  no  small  degree,  the  cause  oi  the 


*  Ludlow,  vol.  iii.  pp.  69,  70.  For 
a  proof  of  the  scurrility  employed 
against  the  actors  at  this  time,  and 


Cooke  amongst  others,  see  Bates’ 
Elencli.  Mot.  p.  108 ;  Mot.  Comp,  hy 
Skinner,  p.  84 ;  Perinchief,  &c. 
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wilfulness  that  had  all  along  scorned  concession,  and 
caused  so  many  disasters  to  a  people  whose  laws  he  had 
been  appointed  to  administer. 

During  Charles’s  residence  at  Windsor,  he  lived  in  all 
the  state  of  a  monarch :  his  usual  diet  was  ‘  kept  up 
4  Sir  Fulke  Greville  being  cup-bearer,  gave  it  upon  his 
knee  ;  Mr.  Mildmay  was  carver  ;  Captain  Preston,  some¬ 
times  sewer,  and  kept  the  robes  ;  Mr.  Anstey,  gentleman - 
usher ;  Captain  Burroughs,  Mr.  Firebrass,  Mr.  Muschamp, 
had  their  places  ;  Captain  Brimer  was  cook  ;  Mr.  Babing- 
ton,  barber  ;  Mr.  Beading,  page  of  the  Back  Stairs  ;  and 
some  others  also  waited.  The  king’s  dishes  were  brought 
up  covered,  and  all  things  performed  with  satisfaction  in 
that  point.’  He  was  now  brought  to  St.  James’s,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  his  trial,  and  at  first  dined  publicly  in  the  pre¬ 
sence-chamber  ;  and  at  meals,  was  served  after  the  usual 
state,  the  carver,  cup-bearer,  and  gentleman-usher,  attend¬ 
ing  and  doing  their  offices  respectively :  his  cup  was  given 
upon  the  knee,  as  were  his  covered  dishes ;  the  say  was 
given,  and  other  accustomed  ceremonies  of  state  observed, 
notwithstanding  this  his  dolorous  condition  ;  and  the  king 
was  well  pleased  with  the  observance  afforded  him.  But 
then  the  case  was  altered  ;  for  the  officers  of  the  army 
being  predominant,  gave  order  at  a  court  of  war,  that 
thenceforth  all  state  ceremony  or  accustomed  respect  to 
his  majesty  should  be  forborne,  and  his  menial  servants, 
though  few  in  number,  be  lessened.  And  accordingly  the 
king’s  meat  was  brought  up  by  soldiers,  the  dishes  un¬ 
covered  ;  no  say,  no  cup  upon  the  knee,  nor  other  accus¬ 
tomed  court-state  was  then  observed ;  which  was  an 
uncouth  sight  unto  the  king,  saying,  that  the  respect  and 
honour  denied  him,  no  sovereign  prince  ever  wanted;  nor 
yet  subjects  of  high  degree,  according  to  ancient  prac¬ 
tice  ;  further  expressing,  Is  there  anything  more  con¬ 
temptible  than  a  despised  prince?  But  seeing  it  was 
come  to  such  a  pass,  the  best  expedient  he  had  to  recon- 
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cile  it,  was  to  contract  liis  diet  to  a  few  dishes  out  of  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  to  eat  in  private.’  * 


*  Herbert’s  Mem.  p.  101  et  seq. ; 
Clar.  Hist.y  ol.vi.  pp.  227-229 ;  White- 
locke,  p.  363  et  seq.  But  be  must  be 
wrong  as  to  tbe  time  when  ceremony 
was  ordered  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Charles.  He  makes  it  on  the  27th 
December,  while  the  king  was  at 
Windsor;  but  Herbert,  though  he 
would  have  the  king  to  be  longer  at 
St.  James’s  than  he  was,  (such  mis¬ 
takes  are  not  wonderful,)  could  not 
be  wrong  as  to  the  ceremony  having 
been  used  at  the  latter  place. 

We  have  been  the  fuller  in  our 
qirotations,  to  show  the  misstate¬ 
ments  generally  made  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Warwick,  when  compared 
with  Herbert,  who,  he  erroneously 


says,  was  appointed  to  the  king,  for 
Charles  himself  gave  a  certificate  to 
the  contrary,  (Herbert  is  ever  loud  in 
Charles’s  praise,  and  was  afterwards 
made  a  baronet,)  will  be  found  to 
misrepresent  strangely.  Perinchief 
says  that  Charles,  who  used  to  have 
his  beard,  which  he  wore  long,  neatly 
picked,  neglected  it  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  but  he  had  his  barber,  and 
was  too  fond  of  state  to  allow  that ; 


yet  this  is  represented  in  glowing 
colours  by  other  historians,  who,  to 
depict  a  heart  surcharged  with  woe, 
and  estranged  from  the  world — 
though  he  was  at  the  time  intent  on 
only  plunging  the  nations  again  in 
blood — have  dwelt  upon  the  circum¬ 
stance  without  even  warning  their 
readers  that  the  beard  which  they 
sav  he  allowed  to  grow  was  worn 
long.  His  stiff,  cold,  formal  man¬ 
ner  and  fondness  for  state,  which 
were  unaccompanied  with  the  ma¬ 
jestic  grace  of  a  Louis  XIV.  to  set 
them  off,  raised  up  against  him 
many  enemies.  It  is  said  that  the 
younger  Vane  having,  at  an  early 
period,  gone  accidentally  into  a 
chamber  of  state,  which  those  only 
of  a  certain  rank  were  permitted  to 
enter,  no  sooner  heard  the  approach 
of  the  king’s  foot  than  he  hicl  him¬ 


self  behind  the  curtains  ;  but  Charles, 
having  observed  something  bulge 
out,  poked  him  out  with  his  staff, 
and  immediately  struck  him.  He 
turned  away  so  abruptly,  too,  from 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  in  the  act  of 
presenting  a  petition  on  his  knees, 
that  his  horse  trampled  on  Sir 
Thomas’s  foot  (Carte’s  Ormonde , 
vol.  i.  pp.  356,  357). 

We  may  now  put  to  the  proof  the 
verses  which  Burnet  alleges  were 
written  by  Charles  in  Carisbrooke 
Castle.  The  20th  and  21st  stanzas 
run  thus : — 

20.  ‘  My  life  they  prize  at  such  a  slender  rate, 

That  in  my  absence  they  draw  bills  of  hate. 

To  prove  the  king  a  traitor  to  the  state. 

21.  Felons  obtain  more  privilege  than  I ; 

They  are  allowed  to  answer  ere  they  die  : 

’Tis  death  for  me  to  ask  the  reason  why.’ 

N.B.  The  bills  alluded  to  in  the 
first  stanza  were  drawn  after  his 
arrival  at  Windsor.  The  second 
stanza  relates  to  an  event  which 
even  Clarendon  assures  us  he  never 
conceived  to  be  possible  till  he  was 
actually  brought  into  Westminster 
Hall.  When  verses  were  forged, 
something  decent  in  point  of  talent — 
genius  is  out  of  the  question — ought 
to  have  been  framed  ;  but  these  are, 
taken  altogether,  the  most  sorry 
jingle  (Burnet’s  Mem.  of  the  Harnil- 
tons,  pp.  381-3).  But  the  truth  is 
manifest  from  what  the  same  writer 
tells  us  in  his  History  (vol.  i.  pp.  45- 
76) :  for  he  there  says  that  Charles 
refused  to  accept  of  the  terms  prof¬ 
fered  at  the  meeting  of  Newport, 
though  so  urged  to  it  bjr  the  indivi¬ 
duals  desiring  to  save  him ;  because 
<  he  still  fancied  that  in  the  struggle 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  army,  both  saw  they  needed 
him  so  much  to  give  him  the  superior 
strength ;  but  he  imagined,  by  bal¬ 
ancing  them,  he  would  bring  both 
sides  into  a  greater  dependence  on 
himself,  and  force  them  to  better 
terms.’ 
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On  the  20th  of  January,  1648-9,  Charles  was  brought 
before  the  high  court  of  justice  for  trial.  He  went  into 
the  inside  of  the  bar  covered,  and  the  judges,  who  would 
otherwise  have  lifted  their  hats,  also  retained  theirs.  He 
sternly  looked  both  on  the  court  and  the  audience,  but 
paid  not  the  slightest  respect  to  the  tribunal.  The  presi¬ 
dent  having  commanded  silence  to  be  proclaimed,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  prisoner,  stating,  that  the  Commons  of  England 
assembled  in  parliament,  being  deeply  sensible  of  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  and  calamities  that  had  been  brought  on  the  nation, 
and.  the  innocent  blood  which  had  been  shed — whereof 
he  was  accused  as  the  principal  author — had  resolved  to 
make  inquisition  for  this  blood  ;  and,  according  to  the 
debt  they  owed  to  God,  to  justice,  to  the  kingdom,  and 
to  themselves,  as  well  as  in  conformity  with  that  funda¬ 
mental  power  which  belonged  to  them,  and  the  trust  re¬ 
posed  in  them  by  the  people — other  means  failing  through 
liis  default — had  determined  to  bring  him  to  trial  and 
judgment,  and  had,  therefore,  constituted  the  present 
court  of  justice  before  which  he  was  now  summoned, 
and  where  he  would  hear  the  charge  on  which  the  court 
would  proceed.  Mr.  Cooke,  as  solicitor  for  the  people 
of  England,  stood  up  to  read  the  impeachment,  when 
Charles,  gently  touching  him  on  the  shoulder  with  his 
staff,  commanded  him  to  forbear.  Even  then  he  was 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  court  durst  not  proceed  to  sen¬ 
tence  ;  but  a  trivial  incident  was  regarded  by  his  fol¬ 
lowers  as  an  unfavourable  omen,  and,  from  the  deep  im¬ 
pression  it  made  on  his  own  mind,  appears  to  have  first 
opened  his  eyes  to  a  truth  which  all  other  circumstances 
had  failed  to  convince  him  of  :*• — The  silver  head  of  his 

*  Herbert,  p.  115 ;  Warwick,  pp.  served  that  it  had  gone  out,  hut 
339,  340.  This  omen  must  have  durst  not,  for  fear  of  disturbing  his 
overcome  a  favourable  one  at  Ox-  majesty,  rise  to  relight  it.  He  then 
ford.  Charles  had  always  ‘  a  large  fell  asleep ;  and  when  he  awoke,  he 
cake  of  wax,’  set  in  a  silver  basin,  to  observed  the  lamp  burning  bright, 
burn  all  the  night.  It  went  out,  and,  in  his  astonishment,  he  men- 
and  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  who  slept  tioned  the  circumstance  to  Charles, 
in  the  chamber  as  his  attendant,  ob-  _  who  told  him  he  had  remarked  it 
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staff  fell  off  while  lie  was  in  the  act  of  touching  Cooke’s 
shoulder,  and  rolled  to  the  opposite  side,  as  one  of  his 
attendants  attempted  to  catch  it,  so  that  Charles  was 
obliged  to  stoop  for  it  himself.  The  president,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  king’s  command,  ordered  the  counsel  to 
proceed  ;  and  the  charge  was  read.  While  Cooke  read 
the  charge,  Charles  was  observed  to  smile ;  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  was,  according  to  the  difference  of  feeling  in 
the  spectators,  ascribed  to  different  motives.  His  friends, 
probably  with  the  greatest  truth,  conceived  that  it  indi¬ 
cated  a  contempt  of  the  power  assumed  over  him  :  his 
adversaries  imputed  it  to  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the 
recital  of  the  blood  shed  by  him  for  the  re-establishment 
of  his  own  usurped  power  ;  and  they  thought  the  same 
feeling  farther  testified  by  his  general  conduct,  which 
neither  evinced  remorse  nor  pity  for  the  calamities  he  had 
brought  on  his  country. 

Instead  of  answering  to  the  charge,  Charles  demanded 
by  what  authority  he  was  brought  thither ;  stating,  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  both  Houses  of 
parliament,  and  had  nearly  concluded  it  when  he  was 
carried  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  ‘  How,’  says  he,  ‘  I  would 
know  by  what  authority,  I  mean  lawful :  there  are  many 
unlawful  authorities  in  the  world,  thieves  and  robbers  by 
the  highways :  but  I  would  know  by  what  authority  I 
was  brought  from  thence,  and  carried  from  place  to  place, 
and  I  know  not  what ;  and  when  I  know  by  what  lawful 
authority,  I  shall -answer.  Kemember  I  am  your  king, 
your  lawful  king,  and  what  sins  you  bring  on  your  heads 
and  the  judgment  of  God  on  this  land  ;  think  well  upon 
it,  I  say,  think  well  upon  it,  before  you  go  farther  from 

himself,  and  considered  it  as  a  pro-  ferred  to  it  in  Herbert,  who,  how- 
o'nostic  *  of  God’s  power  and  mercy  ever,  merely  mentions  it  as  having 
towards  him  or  his  that  although  learned  it  from  the  person  to  whom 
he  was  at  that  time  so  eclipsed,  yet  he,  in  the  epistolary  style,  writes  his 
either  he  or  they  might  shine  out  Memoirs.  See  aninstance  of  Carte’s 
brio-ht  again  (Perinchief,  p.  114 ;  own  ridiculous  superstition  in  his 
Lloyd  p.T75).  We  have  also  re-  Life  of  Ormonde ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54,  55. 
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one  sin  to  a  greater :  therefore,  let  me  know  by  what 
lawful  authority  I  am  seated  here,  and  I  shall  not  be 
unwilling  to  answer.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  not  betray 
my  trust ;  I  have  a  trust  committed  to  me  by  God,  by 
old  and  lawful  descent,  I  will  not  betray  to  answer  to  a 
new  and  unlawful  authority :  therefore,  resolve  me  that, 
and  you  shall  hear  more  of  me.’  The  president  told  him, 
that  if  he  had  attended  to  what  was  hinted  when  he 
entered  into  court,  he  would  have  known  the  authority — 
that  it  was  an  authority  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
England,  of  which  he  was  elected  king.  Charles  denied 
that  he  had  been  elected,  declaring  that  the  kingdom  of 
England  had  been  hereditary  for  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
and  that  he  stood  more  upon  the  liberty  of  his  people 
than  any  that  came  there  to  be  his  pretended  judges. 
After  some  more  conversation,  in  which  he  persisted  in 
denying  any  authority  over  him,  he  was  conducted  from 
the  court. 

As  he  was  brought  to  court  on  the  next  occasion,  some 
of  the  soldiers  and  the  rabble  cried  out,  ‘  Justice,  justice  ! 
Execution !  ’  and  they  repeated  the  brutality  on  his  return 
from  it.  ‘  Here,’  says  Whitelocke,  with  generous  indig¬ 
nation,  ‘we  may  take  notice  of  the  abject  baseness  of 
some  vulgar  spirits,  who  seeing  their  king  in  that  con¬ 
dition,  endeavoured,  in  their  small  capacity,  further  to 
promote  his  misery,  that  they  might  a  little  curry  favour, 
and  pick  thanks  of  their  then  superiors.  Some  of  the 
very  same  persons  were  afterwards  as  clamorous  for  jus¬ 
tice  against  those  that  were  the  lung’s  judges.’  One  of 
the  soldiers,  however,  stepping  out  of  his  ranks,  said, 

‘  God  dless  you,  Sir.’  The  king  thanked  him ;  and  when 
the  soldier’s  officer  had  struck  him  for  it  with  his  cane 
remarked  that  the  punishment  exceeded  the  offence.  The 
officer  (Col.  Axtell)  suffered  capitally  afterwards  upon  this 
charge  amongst  others  ,  and  though  all  this  matter,  greatly 
exaggerated  indeed,  was  after  the  Restoration  fully  brought 
before  the  court  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  some  of  the 
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Eoyalist  writers,  wlio  published  subsequently  to  that  event, 
have  not  scrupled  to  say  that  the  soldier  was  killed  on  the 
spot.  After  his  return  home,  Charles  having  asked  Herbert 
whether  he  heard  the  cry  for  justice,  the  latter  answered, 
that  he  did,  and  ‘  marvelled  thereat ;  ’  to  which  the  fallen 
monarch  replied,  ‘  So  did  not  I,  for  I  am  well  assured  that 
the  soldiers  bear  no  malice  to  me.  The  cry  was  no  doubt 
given  by  their  officers,  for  whom  the  soldiers  would  do  the 
like  were  there  occasion.’  But,  to  the  credit  of  the  soldiery, 
and  ah  concerned  in  the  business,  Charles  was,  even 
according  to  the  statement  of  Herbert,  treated  at  all  other 
times  with  the  utmost  kindness,  compatible  with  his 


situation.  * 

*  As  Herbert  is  an  authority  be¬ 
yond  all  question,  I  have  strictly 
followed  him.  Clarendon  (Hist.  vol. 
vi.  p.  234)  and  Warwick  say  that  one 
of  the  soldiers  spit  in  the  king’s  face  ; 
but  such  a  piece  of  brutality  never 
could  escape  Herbert,  and  they,  as 
they  were  not  even  in  the  kingdom, 
ought  to  have  derived  their  informa¬ 
tion  from  him,  particularly  as  it  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  others,  as  by  Whitelocke. 
See,  too,  the  sort  of  evidence  on  this 
head  in  the  trials  of  the  regicides 
(Howell’s  State  Trials,  vol.v.  pp.  1161, 
1216).  But  their  account  could  not, 
of.  course,  satisfy  Mr.  Hume,  whom 
even  any  royalist  of  that  age  could 
scarcely  outstrip.  The  theatrical  re¬ 
mark  attributed  to  Charles — 'Poor 
souls  !  for  a  little  money  they  would 
do  as  much  for  their  commanders’ — 
though  to  be  found  in  Bush  worth, 
was  evidently  copied  from  Perin- 
chief  and  others  of  his  stamp,  since 
the  very  individual  to  whom  Charles 
made  the  remark  reports  it  in  a  man¬ 
ner  very  different  from  the  sanctified 
light  in  which,  to  make  it  accord 
with  the  Eikon ,  it  has  been  repre¬ 
sented.  But  Hume  proceeds  thus : 
<  Some  of  them  were  permitted  to  go 
the  utmost  lengths  of  brutal  inso¬ 
lence,  and  to  spit  in  his  face  as  he 
was  conducted  along  the  passage  to 
the  court.  To  excite  a  sentiment  of 
piety  was  the  only  effect  which  this 


inhuman  insult  was  able  to  produce 
upon  him.’  He  quotes  no  authority, 
yet  he  had  one  ;  but  such  a  one  as  he 
was  ashamed  to  refer  to.  The  reader 
shall  have  it  in  the  original : — ‘  At 
his  departure,  he  was  exposed  to  all 
the  insolence  and  indignities  that  a 
phanatick  and  base  rabble,  instigated 
by  Peters  and  other  instructors  of 
villany,  could  invent  and  commit ; 
and  he  suffered  many  things  so  con¬ 
formable  to  Christ,  his  King,  as  did 
alleviate  the  sense  of  them  in  him, 
and  also  instruct  him  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  patience  and  charity.  When 
the  barbarous  soldiers  cried,  out  at 
his  departure,  “  Justice,  justice.'  Exe¬ 
cution,  execution  !  ”  as  those  deceived 
Jews  did  once  to  their  King — ■ 
“ Crucify  him!  crucify  him!”  this 

5>rince,  in  imitation  of  that  most  holy 
Cing,  pitied  their  blind  fury,  and 
said — “  Poor  souls !  for  a  piece  of 
money  they  would  do  as  much  for 
their  commanders.”  As  he  passed 
along,  some  in  defiance  spit  upon  his 
garments,  and  one  or  two  (as  it  was 
reported  by  an  officer  of  theirs,  who 
was  one  of  their  court,  and  praises  it 
as  an  evidence  of  his  soldiers’  gal¬ 
lantry,  while  others  were  stupefied 
with  their  prodigious  baseness)  pol¬ 
luted  his  majestic  countenance  with 
their  unclean  spittle.’ — The  reader 
will  remark  how  this  hangs  together. 
The  whole  rests  upon  the  pretended 
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Several  times  was  he  brought  before  the  tribunal,  ar¬ 
guing  that  no  power  on  earth  had  jurisdiction  over  him, 
who  was  answerable  to  God  only  for  his  actions ;  that, 


report  of  a  nameless  officer  who  ap¬ 
plauded  it ;  and  yet  this  writer,  who 
knew  it  only  from  the'  nameless  offi¬ 
cer — an  officer,  too,  that  is  said  to 
have  applauded  the  deed — can,  not¬ 
withstanding,  tell  us  how  all  the 
others  felt.  But  the  conclusion  of 
the  sentence  is  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  of  all — ‘The  good  king,  re¬ 
flecting  on  his  great  example  and 
blaster,  wiped  it  off,  saying,  “My 
Saviour  suffered  far  more  than  this 
for  me !  ”  ’—Did  the  author  derive 
all  this  from  the  nameless  officer  F 
He  does  not  even  insinuate  that,  and 
yet  begins  with  telling  us  that  he 
got  all  his  information  on  the  subject 
from  that  nameless  individual.  ‘Into 
his  very  face  they  blowed  their 
stinking  tobacco,  which  they  knew 
was  very  distasteful  to  him  ;  and  in 
the  way  where  he  was  to  go,  just  at 
his  feet,  they  flung  down  pieces  of 
their  nasty  pipes.  Such  as  pulled  off 
their  hats,  or  bowed  to  him,  they 
beat  with  their  fists  and  weapons, 
and  knocked  down  one  dead,  but  for 
crying,  “  God  be  merciful  unto  him  !  ”  ’ 
(Life,  by  Perinchief,  prefixed  to  King 
Charles’s  Works,  p.  88.)  It  is  curious 
that  this  passage  was  marked  by  Mr. 
IPume  himself  opposite  the  words 
Poor  souls !  for  a  piece  of  money,’ 
&c.  Bates  just  gives  in  Latin  what 
is  here  quoted  from  Perinchief,  p. 
1 13  et  seq.  See  Milton’s  Prose  Works, 
regarding  the  story  about  the  soldier 
being  killed,  &c.,  Def.  Sec.  pro  Pop. 
Anxjl.  vol.  v.  p.  344. 

Perhaps  I  ought  here  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  evidence  in  general 
which  was  adduced  at  the  trial  of 
the  regicides.  The  Restoration  was 
the  hour  of  signal  triumph  to  the 
reigning  party,  who  returned  with 
infuriated  passions;  and  as  every 
imposture  had  been  resorted  to,  even 
by  divines,  to  render  the  Common¬ 
wealth  party  odious,  so  now  every 
stigma  was  encouraged,  not  only  in 
triumph  over  fallen  enemies,  but  to 


prevent  their  rising  again.  Irreligion 
and  utter  indecency,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fligacy  of  manners,  as  the  reverse  of 
theirs,  became  fashionable.  But  to 
make  the  death  of  Charles  appear  to 
be  the  act  of  a  few,  the  collected 
torrent  of  abuse  was  directed  against 
those  who  were  arraigned  as  regicides, 
and  men  who  had  been  the  most  im¬ 
pudently  violent  against  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Charles  were  now  the  most 
forward,  both  to  save  their  own  lives 
and  curry  favour,  (for  the  road  of 
preferment  was  chiefiy  open  to  those 
who  could  blacken  the  late  ruling 
party  most,)  to  act  as  the  principal 
witnesses  against  their  former  asso¬ 
ciates.  The  accused,  on  the  other 
hand,  were,  after  a  long  close  con¬ 
finement,  suddenly  brought  into 
court — marked,  too,  for  destruction, 
without  the  assistance  of  friends  or 
counsel.  Counter  -  evidence  they 
could  not  adduce  without  involving 
their  witnesses  in  nearly  their  own 
danger;  and  none  of  them  except 
Peters,  who  adduced  one  to  speak  to 
a  simple  fact,  and  he  was  not  sworn, 
attempted  it.  But  of  what  use  would 
exculpatory  evidence  have  been, 
when  Axtell  was  addressed  thus  by 
the  chief  baron  ? — ‘  Mr.  Axtell,  you 
know  the  strength  of  one  affirmative 
witness,  “  I  saw  such  a  man,  and 
heard  such  a  man  say,  &c.,”  is  more 
than  if  twenty  should  witness  they 
stood  by,  but  did  not  see  him,  nor 
hear  him  speak’  (Howell’s  State 
Trials,  vol.  v.  p.  1166).  That  the 
witnesses  perjured  themselves  is 
quite  evident  trom  a  comparison  of 
their  testimony  with  the  accoimts  of 
Herbert,  Berkeley,  and  others,  who, 
as  keen  Royalists,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  lallen  short  of  the  truth. 
But,  indeed,  the  temper  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  may  be  seen  in  their  testi- 
mony ;  yet  their  conduct  was  at  least 
equalled  by  the  indecency  of  the 
court.  By  the  way,  the  reader  may 
perhaps  not  know  that  Algernon 
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even  supposing  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  possessed  chap. 
such  a  jurisdiction,  yet  that  the  House  of  Lords,  which  - — 
constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  legislature,  had  not 
concurred  ;  and  that,  granting  the  people  of  England  had 
the  authority,  yet  that  the  opinion  of  every  man,  down  to 
the  meanest  subject,  ought  to  be  taken.  Bradshaw  in¬ 
terrupted  him  in  these  discourses,  telling  him  that  the 
authority  of  the  court — which  had  proceeded  from  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state,  the  voice  of  the  people  as 
expressed  by  their  representatives — was  not  to  be  dis¬ 
puted  ;  that  if  he  demurred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  both, 
the  plea  was  overruled,  for  that  they  had  considered  of 
and  confirmed  their  jurisdiction.  The  court  was  twice 
interrupted  by  Lady  Fairfax :  when  some  asked  where 
Lord  Fairfax  was — he  had  sat  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
preparatory  to  the  trial — she  exclaimed,  that  ‘lie  had  too 
much  wit  to  be  there!’  a  remark  fully  verified  by  the 
event ;  and  when  Bradshaw  told  Charles  that  he  was 
brought  there  by  the  people  of  England,  she  cried  out, 

‘  Not  by  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  them.’  The  interruption 


Sidney  sat  as  one  of  the  commission¬ 
ers  in  the  high  court  of  justice. 

Herbert,  pp.  113-14;  Whitelocke, 
pp.  373-4  j  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  234, 
says  that  ‘  as  there  was  in  many  per¬ 
sons  present  at  that  woeful  spectacle  a 
real  duty  and  compassion,  so  there 
was  in  others  so  barbarous  and  brutal 
a  behaviour  to  him,  that  they  called 
him  tyrant,  murderer,  and  one  spit 
in  his  face,  which  his  majesty,  with¬ 
out  expressing  any  trouble,  wiped  off 
with  his  handkerchief.’  There  is 
here  none  of  the  pious  reflection. 
But  that  the  story,  though  repeated 
by  Warwick  (p.  339)  and  Sanderson 
(p.  1132)  is  altogether  untrue,  no 
one  who  consults  the  most  .  un¬ 
doubted  authority — that  of  the  king  s 
own  attendant,  with  Whitelocke 
and  Rush.  vol.  vii.  p- 1425,  & c.  can 
doubt.  In  a  suppressed  passage, 
Clarendon  (Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  229)  had 
said  tli at  at  St.  J ames  after  the 


* 

withdrawal  of  the  accustomed  cere¬ 
mony,  no  man  was  suffered  to  see  or 
speak  to  him  but  the  soldiers  who 
were  his  guard,  some  of  whom  sat 
always  inhis  bedchamber,  and  drank 
and  took  tobacco  as  if  they  had  been 
upon  the  court  of  guard.  Nor  was 
he  suffered  to  go  into  any  other  room, 
either  to  say  his  prayers  or  to  receive 
the  ordinary  benefits  of  nature,  but 
was  obliged  to  do  both  in  their  pre¬ 
sence  and  before  them ;  and  yet  they 
were  so  jealous  of  these  his  jani¬ 
zaries,  that  they  might  be  wrought 
upon — follows  “  in  old  text—*  by 
the  influence  of  this  innocent  prince, 
or  by  the  remorse  of  their  own  con¬ 
science  upon  the  exercise  of  so  much 
barbarity,  that  they  caused  the 
guards  to  be  still  changed,’  &c.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  the  object  was  not 
to  insult,  but  to  secure.  Yet  is  all 
this  disproved  by  the  unquestionable 
narrative  of  Herbert. 
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to  the  court  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  serious  con- 
„  sequences,  when  the  female  was  discovered  to  be  the 
lord  general’s  wife.  On  the  third  occasion,  when  Charles 
was  before  the  court,  he  told  them  that  he  valued  not  the 
charge  a  rush— that  it  was  the  liberty  of  the  people  of 
England  that  he  stood  for ;  that,  as  a  king,  he  ought  to 
be  an  example  to  all  the  people  of  England  to  uphold 
justice ;  and  he  would  never,  by  owning  a  new  authority, 
commit  a  breach  of  that  justice  which  he  owed  to  God 
and  his  people,  to  maintain,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Bradshaw  having  repeatedly 
warned  him  that  the  default  to  plead  would  be  recorded, 
addressed  him  thus  :  4  Sir,  this  is  the  third  time  that  you 
have  publicly  disowned  the  court,  and  put  an  affront  upon 
it :  how  far  you  have  preserved  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  your  actions  have  spoken  it ;  but  truly,  sir,  men’s 
intentions  ought  to  be  known  by  their  actions  :  you  have 
written  your  meaning  in  bloody  characters  throughout 
the  kingdom.’  Ludlow  tells  us,  though  the  fact  is  not 
recorded  elsewhere  in  any  account  of  the  trial,  that,  to 
Chailes  s  repeated  asseitions  that  he  "was  responsible  only 
to  God,  Bradshaw  answered  that,  4  seeing  God  had  by  his 
providence  overruled  that  plea,  the  court  was  determined 
to  do  so  likewise.’  At  the  two  next  meetings,  witnesses 
were  called  to  prove  that  he  had  been  in  arms  against  the 
people  of  England  in  various  places ;  but  the  deposition 
of  most  consequence  was  that  of  Henry  Gooche,  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  who  said  that, 4  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  having 
access  to  hold  discourse  with  the  king  at  Newport,  he 
told  him  that,  since  his  majesty  had  justified  the  parlia¬ 
ment’s  taking  up  arms  by  consenting  to  the  preface  of 
the  bill,  he  did  not  question  but  most  of  the  Presbyterian 
paity,  both  soldiers  and  others,  would  stick  close  to  him. 
To  which  the  king  answered,  that  he  would  have  all  his 
old  friends  know,  that  though  for  the  present  he  was 
contented  to  give  the  parliament  leave  to  call  their  own 
war  what  they  pleased,  yet  that,  he  did  neither  then  nor 
ever  should  decline  the  justice  of  his  own  cause.  More- 
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over,  upon  the  deponent  saying  that  the  business  was 
much  retarded  through  want  of  commissions,  the  king 
made  answer,  that,  being  upon  a  treaty,  he  would  not 
dishonour  himself ;  but  that  if  the  deponent  would  go  over 
to  the  prince  his  son  (who  had  full  authority  from  him), 
he  or  any  from  him  should  receive  whatever  should  be 
desired.’  This  evidence,  if  it  had  stood  alone,  might  not, 
at  such  a  juncture,  have  been  entitled  to  credit ;  but  when 
we  collate  it  with  the  private  letters  which  Charles  was 
writing  at  the  very  moment,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
it ;  and  it  is  just  an  additional  proof  of  that  unfortunate 
want  of  faith  in  this  prince,  which  rendered  it  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  bind  him  to  any  law  or  condition. 

When  the  trial  was  nearly  brought  to  a  close,  Charles 
desired  to  be  heard  before  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  the 
painted  chamber,  and  it  was  generally  thought  that  he 
meant  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son.  Some  of 
the  court  were  for  granting  the  request ;  but  others,  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  division,  proposed  to  adjourn, 
which  was  carried,  and,  in  about  an  hour,  the  court  re¬ 
turned  Ivith  an  answer,  that  the  king’s  request  could  not 
be  granted.  Sentence  of  death,  by  severing  the  head 
from  the  body,  was  then  pronounced.  On  giving  sentence, 
Bradshaw  dilated  on  the  king’s  misgovernment,  stating, 
that  by  law,  which  was  superior  to  kings,  they  were 
accountable  for  their  conduct,  and  instanced  the  case  of 
many  monarchs  who  had  been  deposed  and  imprisoned 
by  their  subjects,  particularly  in  Charles’s  native  country, 
where,  out  of  109,  the  greater  part  had  either  been  de¬ 
throned,  or  proceeded  against  for  misgovernment;  and 
even  the  prisoner’s  own  grandmother  removed,  and  his 
father,  while  an  infant,  crowned  in  her  stead.  The  sen¬ 
tence  having  been  read  by  the  clerk,  Charles  desired  to  be 
heard ;  but,  as  the  sentence  had  now  passed,  his  request 
was  refused.* 

*  Rush  vol.  vii.  p.  1396  et  seq. ;  et  seq.-,  Howell’s  State  Trials,  vol.  iv. 
Whitelocke,  p.  370 ;  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  994  et  seq.,  and  particularly  for 
p.  276  et  seq. ;  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  Gooch’s  evidence,  p.  1090. 

155  ;  Clarendon,  Hist,  vol,  vi.  p.  230 
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chap.  Two  hours  after  his  sentence,  which  was  pronounced 
on  Saturday  the  27th  of  January,  Charles  was  conducted 
to  St.  James’s,  where  he  continued  till  the  morning  of 
Tuesday  thereafter,  on  which  he  was  executed.  The 
king  had  desired  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Juxon,  formerly 
bishop  of  London,  in  his  meditations,  and  his  request  was 
granted.*  There  came  also  to  him  Messrs.  Calamy,  Vines, 
Carlyl,  Dell,  and  some  other  ministers,  (it  may  be  remarked 
that  these  were  hostile  to  the  present  proceeding  against 
him,)  4  who  presented  their  duty,  and  their  humble  desires 
to  pray  with  him,  and  perform  other  offices  of  service,  if 
he  would  be  pleased  to  accept  of  them.’  Charles  returned 
them  thanks  for  their  love  to  his  soul,  and  hoped  that,  in 
their  addresses  to  God,  they,  and  all  his  other  good  sub¬ 
jects,  would  be  mindful  of  him ;  but  told  them,  that  hav¬ 
ing  chosen  Dr.  Juxon,  whose  piety,  learning,  and  ability  to 
administer  spiritual  comfort  he  had  experienced  for  many 
years,  he  had  resolved  to  take  his  assistance  only.  These 
ministers  were  scaicely  gone,  when  Mr.  John  Goodwin, 
an  Independent  clergyman,  presented  himself  on  the  same 
account :  Charles  thanked  him  also  for  the  tender  of  his 


*  Peters,  who  is  so  much  reviled, 
was  employed  by  Charles  to  intimate 
his  desire  of  having  Juxon.  This 
individual,  of  whom  we  shall  after¬ 
wards  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
at  large,  said  on  his  trial,  in  answer 
to  the  evidence  of  his  having  ridden 
before  Charles  between  Windsor  and 
St.  James’s,  ‘like  bishop  almoner,’ 
that  he  was  commanded  by  the  kino- 
to  ride  before  him,  that  Bishop  Juxon 
might  come  to  him.  What  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  is,  that  it  was  allowed  by 
the  court  that  Peters  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  such  a  service,  but  three 
weeks  later.  Peters  had  been  very 
anxious  to  preach  before  Charles 
while  he  was  with  the  army ;  but  the 
king,  though  he  courted  him, denied 
that.  Whitelocke,  having  occasion 
to  speak  of  Peters  to  Christina  of 
Sweden  in  consequence  of  Peters 
having  sent  her  a  mastiff  dog — a  cir- 


Peters  had  been  quite  regularly  edu¬ 
cated  at  Cambridge,  and  rather  wrote 
a  good  style. 


cumstance  at  which  Whitelocke  was 
deeply  oflended — the  queen  inquired 
about  that  individual;  and  he  told 
her  that  Peters  was  a  gentleman  of 
a  good  family,  that  he  had  been  a 
constant  servant  of  the  parliament 
in  their  wars  and  great  affairs,  and 
that  he  was  also  an  excellent  preacher. 
She  said  it  was  much  to  be  a  good 
soldier  and  a  good  preacher.  White¬ 
locke  said  there  were  many  such 
amongst  the  servants  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  (Hist,  of  his  Embassy,  Apse. 
Manuscripts,  Brit.  Mus.  No.  4991, 
p.  206).  In  relating  this,  he  does  not 
give  us  the  slightest  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  dis- 
lngenuousness  in  the  character ;  and 
his  judgment  and  impartiality  will 
surely  not  be  questioned  by  anv 
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service,  and  dismissed  him  with  the  like  friendly  answer.* 
During  the  very  short  time  which  he  had  now  to  spend 
on  earth,  he  employed  himself  in  devotion,  and  in  taking 
farewell  of  his  friends  and  family.  His  nephew,  the 
Prince  Elector,  with  the  Duke  of  Kichmond,  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindsay,  visited 
him,  and  received  his  commands.  Such  of  his  children 
as  were  in  England  were  admitted  to  him,  to  take  a  last 
farewell ;  and  the  scene  was,  as  might  be  supposed,  an 
affecting  one.  Charles  bestowed  upon  them  many  good 
advices,  particularly  as  to  the  duty  which  they  owed  to 
their  eldest  brother  as  king.  The  prince,  who  was  in 
Holland,  urged  the  States  to  interpose  by  their  ambassador 
to  save  his  father’s  life,  or,  at  least,  defer  the  execution  ; 
but  their  interposition,  as  well  as  the  protest  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  commissioners,  who  argued  that  they  had  a  right  and 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  his  majesty’s  person,  was 
fruitless.f 


*  Herbert,  p.  117  et  seq.  This 
conduct  was  equally  becoming  in  the 
unfortunate  Charles  and  the  clergy ; 
yet  their  conduct  is  alleged  by  Per- 
inchief  and  Bates  to  have  proceeded 
from  inhuman  motives.  Some  autho¬ 
rities,  supported  by  the  evidence  on 
the  trial  of  Hacker,  say  that  Charles 
was  carried  to  St.  James’s  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning ;  but  Herbert  could 
scarcely  be  wrong, 

‘  Every  night  during  this  interval,’ 
(from  the  sentence  till  the  execution,) 
says  Hume,  ‘the  king  slept  sound  as 
usual,  though  the  noise  of  the  work¬ 
men  employed  in  framing  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  and  other  preparations  for  his 
execution,  continually  resounded  in 
his  ears.’  As  Hume’s  own  marks 
are  still  in  the  copy  of  Herbert’s 
Mem.  belonging  to  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  and  now  on  my  table, 
it  has  been  well  observed  that  he 
could  have  no  excuse  for  following 
such  a  writer  as  Clement  Walker, 
who  is  contradicted  by  every  other. 
(See  Laing  and  Fox’s  letter  to  him 


in  Introduction  by  Lord  Holland  to 
Fox’s  History .)  But  Laing  might 
have  gone  farther ;  for  Clement 
Walker  does  not  bear  Hume  out, 
and  so  refutes  himself  as  to  leave 
no  apology  for  not  perceiving  the 
groundlessness  of  the  statement. 
After  stating  that  the  king  had  been 
disturbed  all  Saturday  and  Sunday 
night  by  the  strokes  of  the  workmen, 
he  proceeds  thus:  ‘Tuesday,  30th 
January,  1648,  was  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  king’s  death.  He 
came  on  foot  from  St.  James's  to 
Whitehall  that  morning'  {Hist,  of 
Independency ,  part  ii.  p.  110). 

•f  The  story  told  by  Hume,  of 
Richmond,  Hertford,  Southampton, 
and  Lindsay  having  offered  them¬ 
selves  for  execution  to  save  Charles, 
rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of 
Perinchief,  Lloyd,  and  also  Bates 
(p.  115-16),  which,  if  true,  it  never 
could  have  done ;  but  it  is  clearly  a 
fabrication.  Indeed,  they  could  not 
but  know  that  such  an  offer  would 
have  been  scouted  at.  The  account 
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The  warrant  for  execution  was  signed  on  Monday  the 
29th,  and  the  place  assigned  for  the  awful  catastrophe 
was  the  Banqueting-house  at  Whitehall,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  occasion  by  opening  a  window,  that  he 
might  walk  out  to  a  scaffold  erected  before  it.  Serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained  either  of  an  escape  or  a 
rescue  ;  and  it  is  said  by  Clarendon,  that  great  care  was 
taken  to  change  the  guard  almost  daily.  After  sentence, 
Colonel  Hacker,  who  commanded  the  guards,  intended  to 
have  placed  two  musketeers  in  the  chamber ;  but  Hr. 
Juxon  and  Mr.  Herbert  prevailed  upon  him  to  alter  that 
resolution,  and  allow  Charles  the  privacy  which  his  rank 
and  situation  required. 

Having  slept  about  four  hours  on  the  Tuesday  morning, 
Charles  awoke  before  day,  and  called  for  Herbert,  who 
reposed  on  a  pallet  by  his  side.  He  had  always  a  large 
‘  cake  of  wax,’  which,  set  in  a  silver  bason,  burned  during 
the  whole  night,  and  as  by  it  he  perceived  that  Herbert 
was  disturbed  in  his  sleep,  he  desired  to  know  his  dream. 
The  other  repeated  it,  and  Charles,  having  declared  it  was 
remarkable,  said,  ‘  Herbert,  this  is  my  second  marriage- 
clay  ;  I  would  be  as  trim  to-day  as  may  be,  for,  before 
night,  I  hope  to  be  espoused  to  my  blessed  Jesus.’  He 
then  appointed  the  clothes  he  would  wear,  and  said,  ‘  Let 
me  have  a  shirt  on  more  than  ordinary,  by  reason  the 
season  is  so  sharp  as  probably  may  make  me  shake,  which 
some  observers  will  imagine  proceeds  from  fear.  I  would 
have  no  such  imputation.  I  fear  not  death.  Heath  is 
not  terrible  to  me.  I  bless  my  God  I  am  prepared.’ 
Juxon  joined  them  at  an  appointed  hour,  and  assisted 
Charles  in  his  devotion ;  after  which  the  fallen  monarch 


of  the  language  used  by  Charles  to 
the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  child’s  reply,  as  detailed  by  Mr. 
Hume,  without  referring  to  an  au¬ 
thority,  is  taken  from  Lloyd  (p.  212), 
who  is  followed  by  Bates  (p.  107), 
and  doubtless  also  a  fabrication. 


Hume  wisely  abstains  from  mention¬ 
ing  such  an  authority.  The  reader 
will  recollect  that  I  account  Ken- 
net’s  History  no  authority  whatever, 
because  it  is  only  valuable  in  so  far 
as  it  is  supported  by  references. 


Charles’s  address  from  the  scaffold. 
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delivered  to  Herbert  some  presents  for  his  children,  chap. 
accompanied  with  advice  for  their  future  conduct.*  Iv- 

As  the  hour  approached,  Hacker  knocked  gently  at  Charles 
the  door ;  but  Herbert  would  not  stir  to  ask  who  it  was,  fcr00^J:d 
and  he  knocked  a  second  time  a  little  louder.  Charles  Ja™es’s  t0 
then,  guessing  the  business,  desired  his  attendant  to  go  to  KS 
the  door,  when  Hacker  intimated  his  wish  to  speak  with  30^648-9. 
the  king.  Charles  having  himself  said,  4  Let  him  come 
in,’  4  the  colonel,  in  a  trembling  manner ,f  came  near,  and 
told  his  majesty  it  was  time  to  go  to  Whitehall,  where  he 
might  have  some  further  time  to  rest.’  The  other  bade 
him  go  forth  and  he  would  be  ready  presently ;  and  at 
the  next  warning  (about  ten  o’clock)*  went  out  with 
becoming  firmness.  Several  companies  of  foot  were 
drawn  up  in  the  Park  as  a  guard  on  either  side  as  he 
passed.  A  body  of  halberdiers  went  both  before  and 
behind  him.  On  his  right  hand  was  Juxon,  and  on  the 
left  was  Colonel  Tomlinson,  with  whom  he  conversed  on 
the  way.  The  drums  beat  all  the  time.  4  His  majesty,’ 
says  Herbert,  4  heard  many  of  the  crowd  pray  for  him, 
the  soldiers  not  rebuking  any  of  them  ;  by  their  silence 
and  dejected  faces  seeming  afflicted  rather  than  insult¬ 
ing.’  J  At  Whitehall  he  took  a  small  quantity  of  bread 
and  wine,  and  fully  prepared  himself  for  the  last  melan¬ 
choly  scene.  About  noon  he  was  brought  upon  the 


*  Herbert,  p.  124  etseq. ;  Whitelocke, 
p.  3G7  at  seq.  ;  Clar.  Hist.  yol.  vi.  p.  235 
et  seq.  Warwick  gives  an  account 
of  what  passed  with  Juxon,  which, 
he  says,  he  had  from  that  prelate 
himself,  not  quite  so  creditable  to  the 
royal  martyr.  The  words  of  Charles 
are,  ‘  We  will  not  talk  of  these  rogues 
in  whose  hands  I  am ;  they  thirst 
after  my  blood,  and  they  will  have 
it,  and  God’s  will  be  done.  I  thank 
God  I  heartily  forgive  them,  and  I 
will  talk  of  them  no  more.’  ‘  When 
he  had  taken  the  eucharist,  he  rose 
from  his  knees  with  a  steady  coun¬ 
tenance.  “  Now,”  says  he,  “  let  the 
rogues  come;  I  have  heartily  for- 

VOL.  III. 


given  them,  and  am  prepared  for  all  I 
am  to  undergo  ”  ’  (pp.  341,  343).  The 
reader  may,  from  the  language, 
rather  think  this  a  bastard  sort  of 
forgiveness. 

f  Herbert,  p.  132.  Hoes  this  look 
like  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  would 
be  insolent  ?  See,  for  a  similar  in¬ 
stance,  p.  122. 

t  Herbert,  p.  134.  Whoever  will 
compare  the  gentlemanly  narrative 
of  this  writer  with  the  scurrility  of 
such  as  Bates  and  Perinchief  will  be 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  utter 
disregard  to  truth  with  which  such 
works  abound. 
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scaffold,  where  he  addressed  the  spectators,  telling  them 
that  he  would  have  held  his  tongue  were  it  not  that,  as 
some  might  impute  his  silence  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
guilt,  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to  God,  his  country,  and  him¬ 
self,  to  vindicate  his  character  as  an  honest  man,  a  good 
king,  and  a  good  Christian.  He  commenced  with  his 
innocence,  upon  which  he  said  it  would  be  unnecessary 
for  him  to  enlarge,  as  all  men  knew  that  he  neither  began 
the  war,  nor  intended  to  encroach  on  parliamentary  pri¬ 
vileges.  He  imputed  the  war  to  the  parliament,  in  their 
proceeding  about  the  militia,  though  he  ascribed  their 
conduct  to  evil  instruments  between  them :  that,  with 
regard  to  the  blood  which  had  been  spilt,  he  could  not 
charge  himself  with  it,  though  he  reckoned  his  fate  a  just 
retribution  for  the  death  of  Strafford  :  that  as  to  his  being  a 
good  Christian,  he  appealed  to  Juxon  whether  he  had  not 
heartily  forgiven  his  enemies ;  and  that  his  charity  went 
farther,  as  he  wished  them  to  repent  of  the  great  sin  they 
had  committed,  and  bring  back  matters  to  their  legitimate 
channel :  that,  as  they  had  no  pretext  for  the  quarrel,  so 
they  had  nothing  to  plead  but  conquest ;  and  ‘  then,’  says 
he,  ‘  it  is  a  great  robbery  ;  as  a  pirate  said  to  Alexander, 
that  he  was  a  great  robber,  himself  but  a  petty  one.’ 
That  things  would  never  be  well  till  God  had  his  due,  the 
king  his,  and  the  people  theirs  :  that,  as  for  the  regal 
power,  the  laws  would  instruct  them  what  it  was ; 
and  as  to  the  people’s  liberty,  it  consisted  in  being 
governed  by  the  laws,  not  in  having  any  share  in  the 
government ;  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  sovereign  and  a 
subject  being  different  things.  He  concluded  in  these 
words :  ‘  Sirs,  it  was  for  this  that  I  am  come  here ;  if  I 
would  have  given  way  to  an  arbitrary  way,  for  to  have 
all  laws  changed  according  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  I 
needed  not  to  have  come  here  ;  and,  therefore,  I  tell  you, 
and  I  pray  God  may  not  lay  it  to  your  charge,  that  I  am 
the  martyr  of  the  people.  In  troth,  sirs,  I  shall  not  hold 
you  much  longer,  for  I  will  only  say  this  to  you,  that  in 
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truth  I  could  have  desired  some  time  longer,  because  that  chap. 
I  would  have  put  this  that  I  have  said  in  a  little  more  order  .  IV' 
and  a  little  better  digested  than  I  have  done  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.  I  have  delivered  my 
conscience.  I  pray  God  that  you  may  take  those  courses 
that  are  best  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  and  your  own 
salvation.’  At  the  desire  of  Juxon,  he  declared  that  he 
died  a  Protestant  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England.  His  hair  he  put  under  a  satin  nightcap, 
with  the  assistance  of  Juxon  and  the  executioner  ;  and  he 
evinced  his  presence  of  mind,  by  desiring  some  of  the 
spectators  who  passed  near  him  to  take  heed  of  the  axe. 

His  hair  having  been  adjusted,  he  turned  to  the  bishop, 
and  said,  ‘  I  have  a  good  cause,  and  a  gracious  God  on  my 
side.’  The  bishop  replied,  ‘  There  is  but  one  stage  more  ; 
this  stage  is  turbulent  and  troublesome  ;  it  is  a  short  one  ; 
but  you  may  consider  it  will  carry  you  a  great  way — 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  there  you  will  find  a  great  deal 
of  cordial  joy  and  comfort.’  ‘  I  go,’  said  Charles,  4  from  a 
corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturb¬ 
ance  can  be.’  Bishop — 4  You  are  exchanged  from  a  tem¬ 
poral  to  an  eternal  crown — a  good  exchange.’  Having 
requested  the  executioner,  who  was  in  a  visor,  to  put  him 
to  as  little  pain  as  possible,  and  bid  him  strike  when  he 
held  out  his  hands  as  a  sign,  he  used  the  word  4  Remem¬ 
ber  ’  to  Juxon  (which  the  prelate  said  was  intended  to 
caution  his  son  to  forgive  his  enemies),*  and  laid  his  head 


*  See  what  Milton  says  on  this 
subject,  Prose  Works,  voi.  v.  p.  244. 
The  parliament,  or  ruling  men, 
troubled  themselves  little  about  the 
matter  ;  and  if  it  related  to  such  an 
injunction,  it  was  shamefully  disre¬ 
garded  (Rush.  vol.  vii.  p.  1429-30 ; 
Whitelocke,  pp.  374-6 ;  Herbert, 
134).  The  account  given  by  Mr. 
ume,  in  regard  to  an  alleged  fresh 
instance  of  hypocrisy  on  the  very 
day  of  the  king’s  death,  and  the 
conduct  of  Fairfax,  together  with 
the  part  assigned  to  Harrison,  is 


worthy  of  an  author  who,  when  he 
took  up  the  pen  to  vindicate  this 
misguided  monarch,  appears  to  have 
thought  himself  as  much  absolved 
from  the  fundamental  law  of  history 
as  the  subject  of  his  panegyric  con¬ 
ceived  himself  to  be  from  the  law  of 
the  land  which  alone  gave  him  a 
title  to  reign.  He  quotes  Herbert, 
hut  the  author  that  he  really  fol¬ 
lows  is  Perinchief.  We  shall  give 
Herbert’s  own  words.  ‘  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  during  this  ’  (that  is,  during  the 
execution)  ‘  was  at  the  door  lament- 
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upon  the  block.  The  executioner  performed  his  office  at 
one  stroke  ;  and  another  person,  likewise  in  a  mask,  cried 


ing ;  and  the  bishop  coming  thence 
with  the  royal  corpse,  which  was 
immediately  coffined,  and  covered 
with  a  black  velvet  pall,  he  and  Mr. 
Herbert  went  with  it  to  the  hack 
stairs  to  be  embalmed.  Meantime 
they  went  into  the  long  gallery, 
where  chancing  to  meet  the  general, 
he  asked  Mi-.  Herbert  how  the  king 
did  F  which  he  thought  strange  ;  (it 
seems  thereby  that  the  general  kneio 
not  lohat  had  passed ,  being  all  that 
morning ,  as  indeed  at  other  times, 
using  his  power  and  interest  to  have 
the  execution  deferred  some  days,  for¬ 
bearing  his  coming  among  the  officers, 
and  fully  resolved  with  his  oion  regi¬ 
ment  to  prevent  the  execution ,  or  have 
it  deferred  till  he  could  make  a  party 
in  the  army  to  second  his  design;') 
but  being  with  the  officers  of  the 
army,  then  at  prayer  or  discourse  in 
Colonel  Harrison' s  apartment  (being 
a  room  at  the  hither  end  of  that 
gallery  looking  towards  the  privy 
garden),  his  question  being  answered, 
the  general  seemed  much  surprised ; 
and  walking  farther  in  the  gal¬ 
lery,  they  "were  met  by  another 
great  commander,  Cromwell,  who 
knew  what  had  so  lately  passed, 
for  he  told  them  they  should  have  or¬ 
ders  for  the  king's  burial  speedily  ’ 
(Herbert,  pp.  135-36).  Now  the 
reader  cannot  have  failed  to  remark 
a  little  incongruity  in  this  passage. 
First  we  are  told  that  the  general 
had  been  employed  all  that  morning, 
as  he  had  been  for  some  days  pre¬ 
vious,  using  his  power  and  interest  to 
have  the  execution  deferred,  and 
therefore  had  forborne  to  be  among 
the  officers ;  and  yet,  in  the  same 
breath,  we  are  told  that  he  had  been 
all  that  morning  with  them  in  prayer 
or  discourse.  In  the  second  place,  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  Herbert  did 
not  mean  to  convey  that  he  derived 
his  information  of  Fairfax’s  'conduct 
from  himself,  as  to  his  having  been 
employed  in  attempts  to  stop  or  de¬ 
lay  the  execution,  because  he  merely 


inferred  tha  t  Fairfax  did  not  know  of 
the  fact  from  his  having  asked  how 
the  king  did,  (a  question  of  this  kind, 
where  a  man  out  of  delicacy  wishes 
to  signify  more  than  he  expresses, 
may  easily  be  misconceived,)  and 
from  his  having  seemed  surprised. 
Had  Fairfax  been  imposed  upon,  and 
generously  resented  what  had  passed, 
would  not  he  have  said  so  in  as 
many  words  P  But  Cromwell  comes 
to  them,  and  at  once  tells  them  that 
they  should  have  orders  for  the 
king’s  burial  speedily  ;  and  I  would 
ask,  could  he  have  possibly  done  this 
unless  upon  the  assumption  that 
Faixfax  knew  what  had  just  taken 
place  F  And  would  not  F airfax — 
who,  as  one  of  the  bravest  men  that 
ever  existed,  would  not  have  been 
afraid  to  utter  his  sentiments  (indeed, 
he  could  have  no  cause  for  fear) — di¬ 
rectly  have  charged  Cromwell  with 
the  measure  P  Yet  he  does  not  utter 
one  word  expressive  of  his  disappro¬ 
bation.  Now  let  us  hear  what  Hume 
says  on  the  subject.  After  stating  that 
Fairfax  had  even  employed  persua¬ 
sion  with  his  own  regiment  to  rescue 
the  king  from  his  disloyal  murderers, 
he  proceeds  thus :  ‘  Cromwell  and 
Ireton,  informed  of  this  intention, 
endeavoured  to  convince  him  that 
the  Lord  had  rejected  the  king  ;  and 
they  exhorted  him  to  seek  by  prayer 
some  direction  from  Heaven  on  this 
important  occasion,  but  they  con¬ 
cealed  from  him  that  they  had  al¬ 
ready  signed  the  warrant  for  the 
execution.  Harrison  was  the  person 
appointed  to  join  in  prayer  with  the 
unwary  general.  By  agreement,  he 
prolonged  his  doleful  cant  till  intelli¬ 
gence  arrived  that  the  fatal  blow  was 
struck.  He  then  rose  from  his  knees, 
and  insisted  with  Fairfax  that  this 
event  was  a  miraculous  and  provi¬ 
dential  answer  which  Ileaven  had 
sent  to  their  devout  supplications.’ 
For  all  this  Mr.  Hume  quotes  the 
passage  we  have  just  given  from 
Herbert,  and  that  only :  and  yet  it  is 
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out,  ‘  Here  is  the  head  of  a  traitor.’  Many  wept  at  the 
sad  spectacle  ;  many  strove  to  dip  their  handkerchiefs  in 


evident  from  Herbert’s  statement, 
that  lie  liad  met  the  general  alone, 
walking  too  in  the  gallery,  and  that 
he  did  not  even  see  Harrison  or  any 
other  officer,  except  Cromwell,  who 
joined  them.  The  passage  in  Her¬ 
bert  is  marked  by  Mr.  Hume’s  own 
pencil  in  the  copy  belonging  to  the 
Advocates’  Library ;  but  he  bad  not 
the  merit  of  invention.  He  owed  it 
to  Perincliief — an  author  whom  he 
had  not  the  manliness  to  refer  to, 
but  whose  work  was  always  in  re¬ 
serve  to  be  adduced,  in  case  his  state¬ 
ments  had  been  attacked  as  opposed 
to  his  own  authority.  Perinchief, 
after  stating  that  Fairfax  had  taken 
up  some  resolutions  (‘  as  is  credi¬ 
bly  reported,’)  proceeds  in  almost 
the  very  words  which  Mr.  Hume  has 
adopted :  ‘  This  being  suspected  or 
known,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Har¬ 
rison,  coming  to  him,  after  their 
usual  way  of  deceiving,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  that  the  Lord  had 
rejected  the  king,  and  with  suchlike 
language  as  they  knew  had  formerly 
prevailed  upon  him,  concealing  that 
they  had  that  very  morning  signed 
the  warrant  for  the  assassination ;’  (it 
was  not  signed  that  morning;)  ‘they 
also  desired  him,  with  them,  to  seek 
the  Lord  by  prayer,  that  they  might 
know  his  mind  in  the  thing.  Which 
he  assenting  to,  Harrison  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  duty,  and  by  compact 
to  draw  out  his  profane  and  blas¬ 
phemous  discourse  to  God,  in  such 
a  length  as  might  give  time  for  the 
execution,  which  they  privately  sent 
to  their  instruments  to  hasten ;  of 
which  when  they  had  notice  that  it 
was  passed,  they  rose  up,  and  per¬ 
suaded  the  general  that  this  was  a 
full  return  of  prayer,  and  God  having 
so  manifested  his  pleasure,  they  were 
to  acquiesce  in  it  ’  (pp.  91-2).  No 
one  surely  would  pretend  to  refer  to 
Perinchief  as  an  authority  ;  and 
even  he  qualifies  his  statement,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  his  parenthesis 
(‘  as  is  credibly  reported  ’).  W e 


may  observe,  as  we  have  formerly 
remarked,  that  in  order  to  prove 
Fairfax  to  have  been  innocent,  they 
proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
he  was  destitute  of  common  sense. 
But,  in  the  first  place  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  Fairfax,  who  was  at 
Whitehall,  could  be  ignorant  of  the 
truth.  Did  he  not  see  the  scaffold 
erected  P  Did  he  not  see  the  troops 
drawn  out,  and  the  crowd  assem¬ 
bled  ?  Did.  he  not  hear  the  noise  of 
the  drums  which  beat  all  the  way 
from  St.  James’s  to  Whitehall  ? 
Was  there  not  one  even  of  his  own 
regiment  to  apprise  him  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  ?  or,  would  not  Colonel 
Tomlinson,  upon  whom,  Hume  says, 
‘  the  king’s  conduct  had  wrought  a 
total  conversion,’  have  signified  the 
circumstance  ?  Would  not  all  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  who  knew  per¬ 
fectly  that  it  was  to  take  place,  and 
were  vehement  against  it,  have  run 
with  the  tidings  to  Lady  Fairfax,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  interposition  of 
her  lord  ?  These  clergy  were  always 
about  her,  and,  knowing  her  senti¬ 
ments,  could  not  fail  to  introduce 
the  subject.  We  must  then  suppose, 
that  what  all  the  world  knew,  Fair¬ 
fax  alone  was  ignorant  of.  Yet,  we 
may  observe,  in  the  second  place, 
that  he  does  not  pretend  anything 
of  this  kind  in  his  own  Memoirs; 
and  we  may  be  well  assured  that  he 
would  not  have  allowed  such  a  charge 
against  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Har¬ 
rison  to  pass.  In  the  third  place,  he 
survived  the  Kestoration  many  years, 
and  doubtless  would  have  been  ad¬ 
duced  as  a  witness  against  Harrison, 
to  prove  a  fact  so  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  execration  against  one  whom 
the  ruling*  party,  now  joined  by  this 
veryFairfax,  wished  so  much  to  make 
abhorred ;  or,  at  all  events,  would 
have  embraced  some  public  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  bringing  out  the  truth. 
Yet,  far  from  this,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  asserted  such  a  thing  even 
to  his  private  friends.  But,  lastly, 
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his  blood,  as  in  that  of  a  martyr.  Misery  is  always  sacred ; 
and  fallen  greatness,  however  merited  the  sufferings, 


what  sets  the  matter  beyond  all  dis¬ 
pute  is,  that  it  is  disproved  in  the 
most  direct  manner,  by  the  evidence 
against  Colonel  Hacker,  as  one  of 
the  regicides.  The  evidence  is  that 
of  Colonel  Pluncks,  who  says,  that  a 
little  before  the  hour  the  king  died, 
he  was  in  Ireton’s  chamber,  where 
Ireton  and  Harrison  were  in  bed  to¬ 
gether,  and  that  there  were  Crom¬ 
well,  Colonel  Hacker,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Phayre,  Axtel,  and  the  wit¬ 
ness  himself  standing  at  the  door 
(Howell’s  State  Trials,  \ ol.v.p.  1180). 
Now,  as  Hacker  was  the  officer  who 
brought  the  king  from  St.  James’s, 
and  as  the  king  was  but  a  short  time 
at  Whitehall  before  his  execution, 
they  left  St.  James’s  at  ten,  and 
Charles  was  brought  on  the  scaffold 
by  twelve,  Huncks  could  not  be 
wrong  in  saying,  that  immediately 
after  this  interview  the  king  came 
out  to  the  scaffold.  It  is  beyond  all 
question,  therefore,  that  though  Her¬ 
bert  might  state  correctly  what  he 
witnessed,  all  the  rest,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  imputation  by  Perinchief 
and  Hume,  is  utterly  unfounded. 
But  why  have  all  this  misstatement 
and  slander  been  directed  against 
Harrison,  with  whose  character,  as 
Harris  well  remarks,  it  was  utterly 
irreconcilable  ?  It  is,  that,  at  the 
Restoration,  he  was  so  far  from  deny¬ 
ing  what  he  had  done,  or  feigning  re¬ 
pentance  for  it,  that  he  declared  he 
came  into  court  to  bring  it  forth  to 
the  light,  and  died  with  such  mag¬ 
nanimity  and  Christian  piety,  that 
the  Royalists  were  as  apprehensive 
of  the  effect  of  his  character  after 
his  death,  as  they  had  been  of  his 
heroism  in  the  field.  It  is,  that  he 
reminded  the  bench  that  many  who 
sat  there  had  formerly  been  as  active 
as  himself ;  and,  indeed,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  Monk,  who  had  sold  them  all, 
it  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Hollis  on  that  occasion,  and 
the  language  be  then  used,  compared 
with  his  former  proceedings,  without 


amazement  at  his  effrontery.  But 
let  us  here  quote  a  short  passage  of 
the  trial.  —  1  Harrison'.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  judgment  of  so  many 
learned  ones,  that  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  no  ways  accountable  to  the 
parliament,  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  war,  having 
declared  the  king’sbeginningwar  upon 

them,  the  God  of  gods -  Court : 

Do  you  render  yourself  so  desperate, 
that  you  care  not  what  language  you 
let  fall  P  It  must  not  be  suffered. — 
Harrison :  I  would  not  willingly 
speak  to  offend  any  man ;  but  I  know 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
His  setting  up  his  standard  against 

the  people -  Court :  Truly,  Mr. 

Harrison,  this  must  not  be  suffered 
— this  doth  not  belong  to  you. — 
Harrison:  Under  favour,  this  doth 
belong  to  me.  I  would  have  ab¬ 
horred  to  have  brought  him  to  ac¬ 
count,  had  not  the  blood  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  that  had  been  shed - 

Counsel:  Methinks  he  should  be  sent 
to  Bedlam,  till  he  comes  to  the 
gallows  to  render  an  account  of  this. 
This  must  not  be  suffered.  It  is,  in 
a  manner,  a  new  impeachment  of 
this  king,  to  justify  their  treasons 
against  his  late  majesty.— Solicitor- 
General:  My  lords,  I  pray  that  the 
jury  may  go  together  on  the  evi¬ 
dence.  —  Sir  Edward  Turner  :  My 
lords,  that  man  hath  the  plague  all 
over  him ;  it  is  a  pity  any  should 
stand  near  him,  for  he  will  infect 
them.  Let  us  say  to  him  as  they 
used  to  write  over  an  house  infected, 
“The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  him 
and  so  let  the  officers  take  him  away. 
— Lord  Chief  Baron :  Mr.  Harrison, 
we  are  ready  to  hear  you  again  j  but 
to  hear  such  stuff  it  cannot  be  suf¬ 
fered.  You  have  spoken  that  which 
is  as  high  a  degree  of  blasphemy, 
next  to  that  against  God,  as  I  have 
heard  !  ’ — The  plea  of  Harrison  was, 
that  he  acted  by  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority,  the  parliament,  and  that  no 
inferior  jurisdiction  could  take  cogni- 
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never  fails  to  make  the  deepest  impression.  .  We,  too,  chap. 

would  now  willingly  draw  tire  curtain  over  his  failings, - - — - 

did  we  not  conceive  it  an  imperious  duty  not  to  allow  the 
last  scene  of  his  life  to  make  a  false  impression  on  the 
reader's  mind.  It  is  so  revolting  to  the  leelmgs  ol  an  in¬ 
genuous  breast,  to  credit  that  a  human  being,  who,  as  a 
firm  believer  in  Christianity,  expects  that  the  stroke  of 
death  must  usher  his  spirit  into  the  presence  of  his  ever¬ 
lasting  Judge,  to  whom  his  secret  thoughts  are  known, 
and  from  whom  he  looks  for  his  reward  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  flesh,  could  spend  his  latest  breath  in 
uttering  untruths,  that  too  many  are  misled  by  declara¬ 
tions  of  innocence  emitted  on  the  scaffold  ;  but  numerous 
instances  could  easily  be  adduced  to  prove  that  men  whose 
hearts  are  hardened  to  the  commission  of  crimes,  and  who 
yet  retain  a  regard  for  character,  easily  deceive  them¬ 
selves,  or  compound  with  their  consciences,  so  as  to  gam, 
by  false  assertions,  the  good-will  of  bystanders  who  sym¬ 
pathise  with  them  in  their  last  affliction.  The  unfortunate 
Charles,  however,  was  in  a  peculiar  situation.  Accus¬ 
tomed  from  his  earliest  years  to  intrigue  and  dissimu¬ 
lation,  he  seems,  like  his  father,  to  have  regarded  hypocrisy 
as  a  necessary  part  of  4  king-craft :  ’  he  had  reconciled  his 
conscience  to  the  most  uncandid  protestations,  and  hat 
studied  divinity  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  lawful¬ 
ness  of  taking  oaths  to  break  them  *  Though  he  loved 


sance  of  the  act.  He  in  vain  asked 
for  liberty  to  have  counsel  to  urge 
that  plea.  The  hangman,  in  an  ugly 
dress,  with  a  halter  in  his  hand,  was 
•nnrnoselv  nlaced  before  him  dunng 


sance 


by  the  court  on  the  lltli  (lb.).  As 
Love,  the  sheriff  of  London  at  the 
Restoration,  would  not  pack  the 
juries,  the  trials  were  delayed  till 
new  sheriffs  were  appointed  (bud. 
vol.  iii.  p-  59).  ( 


*  He  had  translated  Sanderson’s 
DeJuramenti  Promissorii  Obligatione 
with  his  own  hand.  See  a  judicious 
note  by  Laing  on  this  subject. 
What  too  we  have  seen,  that  he  said 
he  had  learned  from  divines,  regard¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  a  promise  by  a 
person  under  restraint,  is  in  point. 


atrial  (iiowen  s 

31;  Ludlow,  vol.  m.  p.  62).  Re¬ 
sides  this,  he  was,  after  three  months 

close  confinement,  every  friend  denied 

access  to  him,  and  the  indictment 


access 


in  the  evening  of  the  9tli  of  October, 
that  he  was  to  he  put  to  the  bar  nex 
morning,  and  he  was  finally  disposed  of 
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the  Church  of  England  only  as  a  prop  to  his  own  power, 
he  had  latterly  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that, 
by  upholding  it,  he  was  rendering  a  service  to  religion ; 
and  he  was  now  surrounded  with  clergy  who,  regarding 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  with  reverence,  partak¬ 
ing,  in  no  small  degree,  of  the  feeling  of  self-interest, 
were  ready  to  assure  him  (and  well  did  they  prac¬ 
tise  the  lesson  they  taught)  that  a  pious  fraud  which 
promoted  such  an  object  was  not  only  justifiable,  but 
commendable  in  the  sight  of  God.  Thus  did  his  faith, 
instead  of  controlling  the  dictates  of  his  will,  encourage 
them  ;  and  the  interests  and  welfare  of  his  family  appeared 
to  him  to  demand  such  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  Deeply, 
however,  must  every  man  who  regards  sincerity  deplore 
that  the  firmness  displayed  by  Charles  on  the  scaffold  was 
disgraced  by  the  speech  he  uttered.  His  whole  govern¬ 
ment,  and  all  his  measures — as  proved  by  authorities  and 
documents  which  can  admit  of  no  dispute — had  been  sub¬ 
versive  of  parliament,  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and,  in 
short,  of  the  law  of  the  land,  on  which  alone  was  founded 
his  right  to  govern  ;  and  yet,  like  his  two  grand  criminal 
ministers,  Laud  and  Strafford — whose  own  correspond¬ 
ence,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  proof,  would  indisputably 
establish  their  guilt — he  averred  on  the  scaffold  that  he 
had  always  been  a  friend  to  parliaments  and  the  fran¬ 
chises  of  the  people. 

A  few  days  after  his  death  was  published  the  ‘Eikon 
Basilike,  or  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Suffer¬ 
ings,’  and,  from  the  effect  it  produced— an  effect,  however, 
which  has  been  much  exaggerated — some  historians, 
overlooking  the  circumstance  of  its  having  owed  all  its. 
effect  to  its  being  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  dying  decla¬ 
ration,  have  cironeously  inferred  that,  had  it  been  pub¬ 
lished  a  few  days  sooner,  it  would  have  saved  the 
monarch  s  life.  4 his  work  pretends  to  give  an  account 
of  the  royal  government,  and  the  conduct  of  the  king  in 
all  his  actions,  while  each  chapter  concludes  with  fervent 
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prayers  and  appeals  to  heaven  for  the  sincerity  of  all  his 
ways,  and  with  invocations  of  blessings  on  his  people.  He 
is  represented  as  a  prince  fraught  with  every  virtue, 
aspersed  in  all  his  administration,  oppressed  unjustly  in  all 
his  measures  for  the  public  good,  rebelled  against  without 
a  pretext,  and  yet  breathing  out  his  secret  prayers  for  the 
good  of  his  subjects,  and  drinking  the  bitter  cup  of  afflic¬ 
tion  with  all  the  benignity  of  a  saint  whose  affections, 
placed  on  another  and  a  better  world,  are  only  concerned 
here  for  the  wickedness  and  destructive  folly  of  his  people, 
and  the  safety  of  his  wife  and  children.  The  Eoyalists, 
and  particularly  the  high-church  party,  whose  purpose 
was  manifestly  ‘  to  make  the  same  advantage  of  his  book 
which  they  did  before  of  his  regal  name  and  authority, 
and  who  intended  it  not  so  much  the  defence  of  his  for¬ 
mer  actions,  as  the  promoting  of  their  own  future  designs,’ 
appealed  to  this  book  as  to  an  unanswerable  vindication 
of  their  royal  master.  Having  declared  it  to  be  his,  they 
were  not  contented  with  imputing  to  it  even  all  the 
qualities  which  constitute  excellence  in  a  human  produc¬ 
tion  ;  but,  while  they  blasphemously  compared  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  royal  martyr  to  those  of  the  Author  of  their 
faith,  (nay,  some  did  not  scruple  to  assert  that  they  were 
more  unjustifiable,  ‘  the  kingdom  of  Christ  not  being  of 
this  world,  and  he,  though  unjustly  condemned,  judged  at 
a  lawful  tribunal,’)  have  attributed  to  it  inspiration  itself. 
The  same  interests  continuing,  the  work  was  still  defended 
with  similar  pertinacity.  The  truth  soon  came  out ;  but, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  point  of  faith  which  brought  a  man’s 
principles  to  the  test,  the  high  party,  with  bigoted  zeal, 
first  defended  it  as  the  work  of  that  prince,  and  then 
reiterated  the  eulogies  which  had  been  pronounced  upon 
it.  Though  the  only  productions  of  Charles  which  can  be 
relied  on  with  confidence  as  his  are  his  private  letters,  and 
possibly — though  I  deem  it  most  improbable — one  or  two 
messages  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  after  the  exclusion  of  so 
many  of  his  followers,  and  the  return  of  the  excluded 
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members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  possibly  also  the 
controversy  with  Henderson,*  which,  however,  I  think 
extremely  doubtful ;  and  these  certainly  afford  but  a  very 
indifferent  proof  of  talent,  and  none  of  power  of  compo¬ 
sition  ;  yet  even  such  an  author  as  Mr.  Hume  speaks  of 
the  internal  evidence  derived  from  the  style  and  composi¬ 
tion  as  perfectly  conclusive,  affirming  that  ‘  these  meditations 
resemble  in  elegance ,  purity ,  neatness ,  and  simplicity ,  the 
genius  of  those  performances  which  we  know  to  have  flowed 
from  the  royal  pen .’  No  wonder  that  the  bigotry  which 
could  see  these  qualities  in  the  harsh,  abrupt  style  of  his 
letters,  could  perceive  no  defect  in  his  conduct.  But  the 
truth  could  not  be  denied  for  ever  ;  and  though  the  same 
historian  is  pleased  to  say  that  these  meditations  ‘  are  so 
unlike  the  bombast,  perplexed,  rhetorical,  corrupt  style  of 
Dr.  Gfauden,  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  that  no  human 
testimony  seems  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  he  was  the 
author ,  yet  they  are  now  indisputably  arid  for  ever  ascer¬ 
tained — to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  will  be  convinced 
by  human  testimony — to  have  been  the  production  of  that 
individual.  No  man  who  had  studied  the  Clarendon 
Papers,  with  the  remarks  of  Symmons  and  Laing,  could, 
we  imagine,  have  doubted  the  fact ;  but  additional  docu¬ 
ments,  published  by  Mr.  Todd  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Dr.  Walton,’ 
have  set  the  point  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  And 
now  we  may  safely  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the  work, 
without  being  charged  with  any  design  to  detract  from 
the  royal  merits.  Proof  of  anything  like  a  high  mind  it 
never  affords,  and  occasionally  the  corrupt,  rhetorical  style 
of  Gauden  breaks  through  the  subdued  tone  which  he 
conceived  it  necessary  to  assume.  If  compared  with  the 
works  of  Gauden,  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  he 


*  The  controversy  with  Henderson 
is  poor  enough ;  but  from  the  cun¬ 
ning  device  practised  after  he  left 
London,  betwixt  him  and  Hyde,  why 
should  we  he  surprised  at  his  having 


got  assistance  ?  He  carried  on  many 
intrigues  at  that  time,  and  a  varied 
correspondence  ;  why,  then,  could  he 
not  obtain  the  assistance  of  Juxon 
in  the  way  lie  adopted  with  Hyde  P 
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was  the  author  ;  but,  if  style  can  be  relied  upon,  it  would 
require  strong  human  testimony  indeed  to  convince  any 
unprejudiced  mind  that  it  could  be  the  production  of  the 
same  pen  that  composed  the  royal  letters.  Unfortunately 
for  the  memory  of  Charles,  however,  though  he  had  no 
merit  in  the  composition,  he  had  guilt  in  the  publication ; 
for,  as  the  manuscript  had  been  shown  to  him  by  Gauden, 
and  he  consented  that  it  should  be  published  in  his  name, 
he  adopted  all  the  misstatements,  accompanied  with  ap¬ 
peals  to  heaven  for  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  and  prayers 
which,  as  they  abound  with  untruths,  can  be  viewed  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  mockery  of  that  Supreme  Being  for 
whose  worship  in  purity  he  affected  such  zeal.  The  im¬ 
position,  however,  is  the  less  extraordinary  from  the  con¬ 
currence  it  met  with  in  the  guardians  of  his  conscience. 
In  charity  to  this  unfortunate  prince’s  memory,  we  shall 
abstain  from  further  remarks  on  his  moral  qualities.  His 
abilities  do  not  appear  to  have  been  great ;  but  they  had 
been  judiciously  cultivated  in  his  youth.  He  had  read 
little  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  derived  so  much  benefit  from 
conversation,  as  to  have  a  great  stock  of  general  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  his  struggles  with  the  parliament  necessarily 
brought  his  qualities  into  play,  beyond  what  almost  falls 
to  the  lot  of  princes,  or,  indeed,  of  any  who  are  not 
obliged  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life.' 
He  was  a  great  encourager  of  the  arts  of  painting  and 
building,  and  purchased  the  works  of  eminent  masters  at 
a  vast  expense  ;  but  as  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  those 
who  involve  themselves  in  difficulties,  and  frequently  in 


*  At  the  outset  of  the  war,  lead¬ 
ing  men  had  formed  too  unfavourable 
an  estimate  of  Charles’s  talents,  and 
they  were  necessarily  astonished  to 
find  that  he  had  fair  abilities.  The 
eulogies  of  his  friends,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  regarded,  and  the  speeches 
attributed  to  Cromwell  and  others 
are  not  to  be  relied  on.  Whitelocke, 
at  the  Oxford  Treaty,  gives  him  a 
high  character  for  talent,  and  none 


was  a  better  judge.  But  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  bring  a  king  to  the  test,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  dares  use  the  freedom  ; 
and  possibly  the  editor  (as  I  suspect, 
on  grounds  already  stated  by  me,  he 
has  done  on  one  or  two  other  occa¬ 
sions)  assisted  the  passage.  If  we 
may  judge  of  Charles  by  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  we  form  no  high  estimate 
of  his  powers.  . 
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absolute  ruin,  on  those  branches  of  art,  has  any  taste  for 
them,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  Charles  was  influenced  by 
taste  or  a  love  of  magnificence ;  or  by  the  latter  chiefly, 
with  a  small  mixture  of  the  former.*  In  stature  he  did 
not  rise  above  the  middle  height,  but  he  was  well  pro¬ 
portioned  ;  and  though  he  neither  walked  nor  rode  with 
grace,  he  did  both  with  activity.  His  features  were 
regular,  and  upon  the  whole  accounted  handsome:  a 
feebleness  about  the  eyes,  however,  detracted  from  his 
appearance,  and  was  not  calculated  to  give  a  high  idea  of 
mental  energy.  In  his  manners  he  was  cold,  stiff,  and 
formal,  and  preserved  a  state  and  reserve  which  alienated 
the  affections  of  those  who  approached  him.  Like  his 
progenitors,  his  father  excepted,  he  showed  personal 
courage.f 

*  Had  His  system  not  been  op¬ 
posed,  it  would  have  been  found  to 
be  destructive  of  the  arts — as  the 
obstruction  of  industry  would  have 
bereft  people  of  the  means  of  en¬ 
couraging  them.  There  is  a  passage 
in  Milton  which  has  been  often 
quoted  to  show  that  Charles  ad¬ 
mired  Shakespeare. 

t  W arwick,  p.  64  et  seq. ;  Olar.  Hist. 
vol.  vi.  p.  286  et  seq.  This  writer  says 
‘  he  was  very  fearless  in  his  person, 
but  not  very  enterprising.’  I  suspect, 
however,  that  in  the  last,  Clarendon 
—who,  deceived  by  outward  appear¬ 
ances,  stupidly  imagined  that  Charles 
required  only  to  persist  violently  in 
his  projects  to  carry  them  decisively 
— does  the  monarch  injustice.  The 
noble  author  afterwards  paid  the 
mulct  of  his  own  want  of  scrupu¬ 
losity  (ITacket’s  Life  of  Williams, 
part  ii.  pp.  85, 137 ;  Carte’s  Ormonde, 
vol.  i.  pp.  356,  357).  I  have  seen  an 
original  painting  of  him.  It  is  only 
necessary,  in  regard  to  the  JEikrni,  to 
refer  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Cla¬ 
rendon  Papers,  Appendix,  p.  95; 

Laing,  vol.  i.  note  xiv. ;  Symmons’ 

Life  of  Milton,  p.  272  et  seq. ;  Bur¬ 
net’s  Hist.  vol.  i. ;  lastly,  Todd’s 
Life*  of  Dr.  Walton,  vol.  i.  p.  118  et 
seq.  Perinchief  says  of  the  Icon, 


that  a  ‘  sober  reader  cannot  tell  what 
to  admire  most,  either  his  incredible 
prudence,  his  ardent  piety,  or  his 
majestic  and  truly  royal  style.  It 
was  imagined  that  the  admiration 
of  following  ages  might  bring  it  into 
the  canon  of  holy  writings,  because 
it  corresponded  so  nearly  with  the 
occasions,  and  was  so  full  of  the 
piety  and  elegance  of  David’s  Psalms, 
that  it  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  the 
same  spirit  ’  (p.  94).  This  writer  was 
a  doctor  of  divinity. 

Hume  says,  ‘  Milton  compared  its 
effects  to  those  which  were  wrought 
on  the  tumultuous  Romans  by  An¬ 
thony’s  reading  to  them  the  will  of 
Caesar.  How  far  this  statement  is 
correct,  the  words  of  Milton  will  de¬ 
termine.  ‘  First,  then,  that  some 
men  (whether  this  were  by  him  in¬ 
tended  or  by  his  friends)  have  by 
policy  accomplished  after  death  that 
revenge  upon  their  enemies,  which  in 
life  they  were  not  able,  hath  been 
oft  related.  And,  among  other  ex¬ 
amples,  we  find  that  the  last  will  of 
Caesar  being  read  to  the  people,  and 
what  bounteous  legacies  he  had  be¬ 
queathed  them,  wrought  more  in 
that  vulgar  audience  to  the  avengin>r 
of  his  death,  than  all  the  art  he 
could  ever  use  to  win  their  favour  in 
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Bis  lifetime.  And  how  much  their 
intent,  who  published  these  overlate 
apologies  and  meditations  of  the 
dead  king,  drives  to  the  same  end  of 
stirring  up  the  people  to  bring  him 
that  honour,  that  affection,  and,  by 
consequence,  that  revenge  to  his  dead 
corpse,  which  he  himself  living  could 
never  gain  to  his  person,  it  appears, 
both  by  the  conceited  portraiture 
before  his  book,  drawn  out  to  the 
full  measure  of  a  masking  scene,  and 
set  there  to  catch  fools  and  silly 
gazers;  and  by  those  Latin  words, 
after  the  end,  Vota  dabunt  quce  bella 
negarunt  ’  (Symmons’  edition  of  his 
Prose  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  394,  395). 
The  following  sentence  contains 
much  truth,  as  we  shall  prove  in  the 
sequel:  ‘But  it  is  evident  that  the 
chief  of  his  adherents  never  loved 
him,  never  honoured  either  him  or 
his  cause,  but  as  they  took  him  to 
set  a  face  upon  their  own  malignant 
designs,  nor  bemoaned  his  loss  at 
all,  but  the  loss  of  their  own  aspiring 
hopes:  like  those  captive  women 
whom  the  poet  notes  in  his  Iliad,  to 
have  bewailed  the  death  of  Patroclus 
in  outward  show,  but  indeed  their 
own  condition  ’  (p.  397).  The  Icon 
is  said  to  have  passed  through  fifty 
editions  in  the  first  year;  but  consi¬ 
dering  the  innumerable  forgeries  of 
that  period,  and  the  attempt  to  com¬ 
pare  it  to  the  Scriptures  as  an  in¬ 
spired  work,  we  cannot  find  those 
statements  entitled  to  much  credit. 
Whitelocke,  and  other  writers,  do 
not  so  much  as  take  notice  of  it. 
Clarendon  had,  indeed,  a  reason  for 
his  silence ;  for  he  knew  it  to  be,  as 
he  states  in  his  own  letters,  a  forgery; 
and  says  that  he  had  early  satisfied 
the  king,  Charles  II.,  on  that  subject. 
We  have  given  specimens  already 
of  Charles’s  composition  in  his  let¬ 
ters  ;  and  surely  no  man  who  is  not 
perfectly  bigoted  can  admire  them. 
The  following  sentence  may  afford 
some  idea  of  the  style  of  the  author 
of  the  Icon  :  ‘  Generally  whoever  had 
most  mind  to  bring  forth  confusion 
and  ruin  on  church  and  state,  used 
the  midwifery  of  those  tumults; 
whose  riot  and  impatience  was  such 


that  they  would  not  stay  the  ripen¬ 
ing  and  season  of  counsels,  or  fair 
production  of  acts,  in  the  order, 
gravity,  and  deliberateness  befitting 
a  parliament ;  but  ript  up  with  bar- 
bourous  cruelty,  and  forcibly  cut  out 
abortive  votes,  such  as  their  inviters 
and  encouragers  most  fancied’  {Icon, 
p.  11,  edit.  1662). 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  com¬ 
fortable  ignorance  of  editors.  The 
gentleman  who  published  Evelyn’s 
Memoirs  goes  on  dully  to  prove  what, 
he  says,  requires  no  proof— the  ge¬ 
nuineness  of  the  Icon — by  referring 
to  a  public  letter  to  the  Houses, 
asking  to  have  his  chaplains  al¬ 
lowed  access  to  him  ;  —  a  letter 
which,  as  it  is  recited  in  the  Jour¬ 
nals,  ought  not  to  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  this  editor  as  an  original, 
(but  ignorance,  when  it  would  teach 
where  it  ought  to  learn,  is  ever  the 
same,)  along  with  some  passages  in 
the  Icon,  and  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Nicholas  ; — a  letter  as  affording  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  ;  but  it  is  a  species  of 
evidence  utterly  beyond  my  powers 
to  comprehend. 

The  following  is  a  very  singular 
passage  in  Mr.  Hume’s  work.  After 
stating  the  violent  return  of  duty 
and  affection  which  was  occasioned 
by  Charles’s  death, he  proceeds  thus: 

‘  On  weaker  minds,  the  effect  of  these 
complicated  passions  was  prodigious. 
Women  are  said  to  have  cast  forth 
the  untimely  fruit  of  their  womb ; 
others  fell  into  convulsions,  or  sunk 
into  such  a  melancholy  as  attended 
them  to  their  graves  ; — nay,  some, 
unmindful  of  themselves,  as  though 
they  could  not  or  would  not  survive 
their  beloved  prince,  it  is  reported, 
suddenly  fell  down  dead.  The  very 
pulpits  were  bedewed  with  unsub¬ 
orned  tears — those  pulpits  which  had 
formerly  thundered  out  the  most 
violent  imprecations  and  anathemas 
against  him.  And  all  men  united  in  the 
detestation  of  those  hypocritical  par¬ 
ricides  who,  by  sanctified,  pretences, 
had  so  long  disguised  their  treasons, 
and  in  this  act  of  iniquity  had  thrown 
an  indelible  stain  on  the  nation.’ 
Now,  as  Mr.  Hume  quotes  no  autho- 
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IV.  naturally  imagines  that  he  had  at 

- — * - '  least  seen  facts  resting  on  something 

deserving  the  name  of  authority. 
Alas  !  it  is  no  such  thing.  He  has 
given  almost  the  very  words  of  Per- 
inchief,  whom  yet  he  durst  not 
quote  ;  and  his  pencil-marks  are  still 
at  the  place  in  the  copy  belonging  to 
the  Advocates’  Library.  ‘  When  the 
news  of  his  death  were  divulged, 
women  with  child,  for  grief,  cast 
forth  the  untimely  fruit  of  their 
womb,  like  her  that  fell  in  travell 
when  the  glory  was  departed  from 
Israel.  Others,  both  men  and  women, 
fell  into  convulsions  and  swounding 
fits,  and  contracted  so  deep  a  melan¬ 
choly  as  attended  them  to  the  grave. 
Some,  unmindful  of  themselves,  as 
though  they  could  not  or  would  not 
live  when  their  beloved  prince  was 
slaughtered  (it  is  reported),  suddenly 
fell  down  dead.  The  pulpits  were 
likewise  bedewed  with  unsuborned 
tears ;  and  some  of  those  to  whom 
the  living  king  was,  for  episcopacie’s 
sake,  less  acceptable,  yet  now  be¬ 
wailed  the  loss  of  him  when  dead. 
Children  (who  usually  seem  uncon¬ 
cerned  in  public  calamities)  were 
also  affected  with  the  news,  and  be¬ 
came  so  prodigal  of  their  tears,  that, 
for  some  time,  they  refused  com¬ 
fort.  Even  some  of  those  who  sat 
as  judges  could  not  forbear  to  mingle 
some  tears  with  his  blood  when  it 
was  spilt  ’  (p.  95).  Bates  gives  this 
exactly  in  Latin. — When  Hume 
could  embody  such  stuff  as  this, 
why  did  not  he  boldly  give  a  miracle 
at  once,  as  the  following,  which,  in 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  London, 1049  : — 'A  Miracle 
of  Miracles,  wrought  by  the  blood 
of  Xing  Charles,  of  happy  memory, 
upon  a  mayd  at  Detford,  foure  miles 
from  London,  who,  by  the  violence 
of  the  disease  called  the  king’s 
evil,  was  blinde  one  whole  yeere, 
but  by  makeing  use  of  a  piece  of 
handkerchief  dipped  in  the  king’s 
blood,  is  recovered  of  her  sight,  to 
the  comfort  of  the  king’s  friends, 
and  astonishment  of  his  enemies,  the 
truth  whereof  many  thousands  can 


testify.  Lond.  printed  1649.’  The 
author  says — ‘The  like  was  never 
known  since  our  Saviour  Christ  and 
his  blessed  apostles  lived  in  the 
earth.  She  was  the  most  loathsome 
spectacle,  besides  being  blind ;  had 
been  given  up  by  her  physicians,  for¬ 
saken  by  her  acquaintance,  yet  re¬ 
covered  her  sight,  and  became  lusty 
and  strong  as  before,  and  capable  of 
doing  everything  befitting  her  age,’ 
which  was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
The  names  of  her  parents,  and  her 
abode,  &c.,  are  also  given,  and  people 
invited  to  satisfy  themselves.  It  is 
said  that  ‘hundreds  flock  daily  to 
see  her,  and  that  all  who  saw  her 
before  do  confesse  that  it  is  a  work 
the  Lord  hath  done,  whereby  His 
name  might  be  glorified,  and  the 
king’s  death  thought  upon,’  &c.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  give  similar 
instances  from  the  royalist  pamph¬ 
lets  of  that  time. 

The  following  passage  is  given  by 
Mrs.  M‘Auly  from  a  sermon  preached 
before  Charles II.  at  Breda,  on  Feb.  4, 
1648-9 : — ‘  The  person  now  murdered 
was  not  the  Lord  of  glory,  but  a 
glorious  lord,  Christ’s  own  vicar,  his 
lieutenant  and  vicegerent  here  on 
earth;  and  therefore,  by  all  laws, 
divine  and  human,  he  was  privileged 
from  any  punishment  which  could  be 
inflicted  by  men.  Albeit,  he  wras  an 
inferior  to  Christ,  as  man  is  to  God, 
yet  was  his  privilege  of  inviolability 
far  more  clear  than  was  Christ’s  :  for 
Christ  was  not  a  temporal  prince; 
His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ; 
and,  therefore,  when  He  vouchsafed 
to  come  into  the  world,  and  to  be¬ 
come  the  Son  of  Man,  He  did  sub¬ 
ject  Iiimself  to  the  law.  But  our 
gracious  sovereign  was  well  known 
to  be  a  temporal  prince,  a  free  mon¬ 
arch,  and  their  undoubted  sovereign, 
to  whom  they  did  all  owe  and  had 
sworn  allegiance.  The  parliament  is 
the  great  council,  and  hath  acted  all 
and  more  against  their  lord  and  sove- 
reign  than  the  other  did  against 
Christ.  The  proceedings  against  our 
sovereign  were  more  illegal,  and,  in 
many  things,  more  cruel.  The  true 
religion  delivered  unto  us  in  Scrip- 
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ture,  and  professed  in  tlie  true,  an¬ 
cient,  and  catholic  church,  doth 
teach  us  to  honour  and  obey  the 
king  as  God’s  minister  set  over  us  ; 
and  that  the  injuries  of  kings,  though 
ever  so  great,  are  to  be  endured  by 
their  subjects,  who  have  no  other 
remedy,  and  are  to  use  no  other 
arms  against  their  king,  than -to  pray 
unto  God  for  him,  who  hath  the 
hearts  of  kings  in  His  hand,  and 
may  turn  them  when  He  thinks  lit  ’ 
(M‘Auly,  vol.  iv.  p.  426).  Such  was 
the  language  not  only  of  a  simple 
minister  of  the  gospel,  but  of  a  pre¬ 
late  !  Let  us  be  no  longer  surprised 
at  the  hypocrisy  of  Charles  on  the 
scaffold,  nor  wonder  that  Charles  II. 
proved  so  unconstitutional  in  his  go¬ 
vernment  when  he  had  such  ghostly 
advisers.  But  Englishmen  would 
not  exchange  their  privileges  for  the 
olitical  divinity  of  prelates,  and 
anished  a  family  that  acted  upon 
it.  General  (John)  Digby  writes 
thus  to  Ormond: — -‘From  the  crea¬ 
tion  to  the  accursed  day  of  this 
damnable  murder,  nothing  parallel 
to  it  was  ever  heard  of.  Even  cruci¬ 
fying  our  blessed  Saviour,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  Him  only  in  His  human  nature, 
did  nothing  equal  this — His  king¬ 
dom  not  being  of  this  world ;  and 
He,  though  unjustly  condemned,  yet 
judged  at  a  lawful  tribunal’  (Carte’s 
Ormonde,  vol.  iii.  p.607 ;  Harris’s  Life 
of  Cromwell,  p.  211).  Comparisons 
of  Charles’s  sufferings  with  those  of 
Christ  were  widely  circulated  (Mil¬ 
ton’s  Prose  Works,  Def.  Sec.  pro  Pop. 
Ang.  pp.  241,  242). 


We  have  already  said  a  little  about 
the  research  of  Noble ;  and  here  we 
shall  give  an  instance  of  it : — He,  in 
his  account  of  Harrison,  Lives  of  the 
Regicides,  refers  toWorsley’s  History 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  says  that 
the  narrative  of  Charles’s  sufferings 
in  Hurst  Castle,  as  given  by  Worsley 
from  an  authentic  manuscript,  would 
melt  any  heart  but  that  of  a  stem 
republican.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
Worsley  relates  chiefly  what  oc¬ 
curred  at  Newport,  and  breaks  off 
his  account  of  the  king  when  he  was 
carried  out  of  the  island.  In  the 
second  place,  the  authentic  manu¬ 
script  is  no  other  than  Col.  Cooke’s 
Memoirs,  which,  says  Worsley,  were 
published  shortly  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  but  have  since  become  scarce; 
and  therefore  he  refers  to  the  manu¬ 
script  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  they  were 
republished  along  with  Herbert’s 
Memoirs,  to  which  Worsley  particu¬ 
larly  refers ;  and  it  is  inexcusable  in 
Noble  not  to  have  been  particularly 
acquainted  with  them.  Cooke  had 
been  one  of  Cromwell’s  officers,  but 
was  gained  over  by  Charles ;  and 
his  narrative  is  so  disingenuous,  that 
it  is  directly  contradicted  by  the 
monarch’s  own  correspondence. — 
Worsley  is  extremely  incorrect  in 
his  narrative,  as  may  be  ascertained 
by  comparing  it  with  Herbert’s 
Memoirs,  to  which  he  refers  as  his 
authority  for  great  part  of  his  state¬ 
ment. 
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The  death  of  Charles  produced  the  greatest  sensation 
not  only  throughout  every  part  of  the  British  empire,  but 
of  all  Christendom  ;  and  the  Eoyalist  party  tried  to  sound 
the  tocsin  amongst  all  princes,  clergy,  and  privileged  or¬ 
ders,  as  against  an  example  of  rebellion  in  subjects  which 
they  were  bound  out  of  self-interest  to  avenge ;  the 
monarchs  being  told  that  they  ought  to  regard  the  blood 
of  the  English  king  as  if  it  had  flowed  from  their  own 
veins.  It  is  extraordinary,  however,  that  the  last  act  of 
the  English  parliament  against  that  unfortunate  prince, 
while  it  excited  alarm,  also  inspired  awe  and  respect. 
Far  from  joining  in  a  league  for  the  conquest  of  England 
in  favour  of  Charles  II.,  these  monarchs,  as  we  are  told 
by  Clarendon,  who  would  have  ridden  on  the  neck  of  his 
country  at  the  head  of  foreign  troops,  shared  in  the  spoil 
of  that  infatuated  prince’s  private  property.*  His  furni- 


*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  248  et  seq.  (but 
attend  to  the  foot-notes  correcting  the 


text).  This  author  says,  that  ‘  so 
many  miraculous  circumstances  con- 
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ture,  plate,  and  paintings  were  exposed  to  sale ;  and 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  as  head  of  the  French  government,  and 
Christina  of  Sweden,  both  great  admirers  of  the  English, 
and  particularly  of  Cromwell,  were  extensive  purchasers 
of  those  sumptuous  articles.  The  Presbyterian  party 
throughout  the  British  empire,  or  rather  their  clergy  and 
leaders,  though  they  would  have  reduced  the  crown  to  a 
total  dependency  on  themselves,  and  even  avowed  that  it 
might  be  transferred  to  another  head,  while  many  justified 
the  execution,  though  they  detested  the  instruments  by 
whom  it  was  accomplished,  were  now  loud  in  expressions 
of  abhorrence  against  the  obnoxious  party  who  had 
blasted  all  their  hopes,  and,  instead  of  giving  them  the 
spiritual  dominion,  which  imported  also  the  civil,  allowed 
a  general  liberty  of  conscience,  fatal  to  the  prospects  and 
pretensions  of  an  aspiring  priesthood.*  Equally  with  the 
Eoyalists  they  declaimed  against  the  king’s  death,  and 
predicted  general  anarchy  and  confusion  from  allowing 
men  to  worship  their  Creator  in  the  manner  most  recon¬ 


tributed  to  bis  ruin,  that  men  might 
well  think  that  heaven  and  earth  con¬ 
spired  it,  and  that  the  stars  designed 
it.  Though  he  was,  from  the  first 
declension  of  his  power,  so  much  be¬ 
trayed  by  his  own  servants  that  there 
were  very  few  who  remained  faith¬ 
ful  to  him,  yet  that  treachery  pro¬ 
ceeded  not  ’  (the  first  edition  here 
unwarrantably  introduced  the  word 
always )  •'  from  any  treasonable  pur¬ 
pose  to  do  him  any  harm,  but  from 
particular  and  personal  animosities 
against  other  men’  (p.  258)..  A.et, 
forsooth,  a  woman  in  the  .middling 
ranks  at  the  Hague,  being  with 
child,  fell  into  travail  with  horror  at 
the  mention  of  the  king’s  death,  and 
died ;  and  all  about  Charles  II.  were 
bereft  of  their  understandings  (Id. 
p.  268).  But  with  condolence  of 
the  States,  1  there  was  not  bitterness 
enough  against  the  rebels  and  mur¬ 
derers.’ 

*  They  are  well  lashed  by  Milton 
in  his  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magis- 

VOL.  III.  1 


trates.  By  the  way,  had  Bishop 
Horsley  (in  his  sermon  preached 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  January 
30,  1795)  seen  this  tract  in  Sym- 
mons’s  edition  of  Milton’s  Prose 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  it  would  have  saved 
him — if,  indeed,  his  bigoted  (not  to 
give  it  another  title)  toryism  would 
not  have  regarded  misstatement  as 
a  pious  fraud— from  a  very  great 
error,  and  prevented  an  injurious 
attack  on  Milton,  in  regard  to  Luther 
and  other  reformers — an  attack  which, 
were  he  sincere,  would  prove  that 
the  right  reverend  prelate  had  never 
looked  into  the  works  which  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  so  fully  master  of,  since 
these  are  fairly  quoted  by  Milton. 
But  the  whole  passage  in  this  tract, 
as  published  by  himself,  had  been, 
expunged  in  various  collections  of 
his  Prose  Works,  till  it  was  restored 
by  Simmons  (vol.  ii.  pp-  271-304). 
See  Baillie  generally,  but  particularly 
Let.  vol.  iii.  p.  113  et  seq. 
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cilable  to  their  own  consciences.  The  event,  however, 
proved  that  the  liberty  of  conscience  so  decried  was  no 
less  politic  than  charitable,  and  conformable  to  true 
Christian  piety.  A  learned  and  pious  ministry  was.  esta¬ 
blished  throughout  the  land  ;  the  differences  in  opinion, 
fierce  under  control  and  persecution,  gradually  melted 
down  when  the  fetters  were  removed.  No  longer,  regard¬ 
ing  one  another  through  the  medium  of  all  those  interests 
and  passions  excited  and  inflamed  by  an  undue  inter¬ 
ference  with  men’s  spiritual  conduct,  they  continued  an 
intercourse  with  each  other  as  beings  embarked  in  the 
same  voyage  for  eternity,  who,  upon  a  difference  of 
opinion,  only  a  little  varied  the  course,  without  matenally 
forsaking  the  track.  The  rage  and  fury  of  the  Royalists 
seemed  to  be  unlimited  ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  party  at 
least  gave  convincing  proofs  that  it  was  their  own  mis¬ 
fortunes  they  bewailed,  while  they  affected  to  diop  teais 
for  their  late  master.  During  his  life  the  party  had  been 
rent  with  factions,  every  one  being  ready  to  betray  the 
king  and  ruin  his  friends  for  his  own  advancement ;  and 
even  the  works  of  Clarendon  continue  to  exhibit  the  same 
disgusting  picture  of  faction,  treachery,  and  selfishness 
amongst  those  who,  in  foreign  parts,  poured  forth  exe¬ 
crations  against  the  proceedings  in  England,  and  uttered 
the  language  of  unlimited  devotion  to  kings,  as  well  as  of 
inexpressible  anguish  at  the  late  catastrophe.  He  re¬ 
presents  every  one,  from  the  queen  downwards,  as  anxious 
only  to  monopolise  the  royal  ear,  in  hopes  of  all  the 
benefits  of  his  exclusive  favour  whenever  he  should  be 
permitted  to  ascend  the  throne ;  and  even  the  Duke  of 
York’s  attendants,  as  convulsed  with  faction— nay,  that 
royal  duke  himself,  though  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  as 
fond  of  intrigue.* 

*  Clarendon,  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  126  et  Life ,  vol.  i.  part  vi.  Regarding  the 
seq.,  239  et  seq.,  283  et  seq.,  307  et  seq.,  Duke  of  York’s  family  (in  Life,  vol.  i. 
832*  et  seq.,  471  et  seq.  to  p.  484,  509  p.  284),  he  writes — ‘  Never  little  fa- 
et  seq.,  558  et  seq.,  586  et  seq. ;  vol.  vii.  .  mily  was  torn  into  so  many  pieces  and 
pp.  51  et  seq.  to  78,  89  et  seq.  to  99 ;  factions.  The  duke  was  very  young, 
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The  civil  war,  accompanied  with  all  the  misery  we  chap. 
have,  detailed,  was  so  far  from  inflicting  any  lasting  evils,  — ^ — . 
that  the  country  had  no  sooner  felt  itself  relieved  from  that 
oppressive  system  of  monopoly,  and  want  of  confidence 
in  individual  property,  with  which  the  nation  had,  anterior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  present  parliament,  been  distressed, 
than  it  acquired  a  new  spring  of  activity  and  industry, 
which  brought  general  wealth.  With  a  feeling  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  security,  the  trading  and  manufacturing 
classes,  in  spite  of  an  unprecedented  taxation,  made  such 
an  astonishing  progress,  that  the  rate  of  interest,  which  interest  of 
had  never  before  been  under  eight  per  cent.,  now  tell  to  duced, 
six.*  Delinquents,  as  the  Eoyalists  were  termed,  did  in-  March  12, 
deed  suffer;  but  their  property  was  not  lost  to  the 
public. 

The  war,  though  disgraced  on  the  Boyalist  side  with 
many  cruelties,  which  the  Parliamentary  did  not  always 
abstain  from  imitating,  was,  upon  the  whole,  of  un¬ 
exampled  mildness ;  while  it  led  to  a  development  of 
talent  almost  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

To  the  credit  of  the  popular  party,  never  was  one  assas¬ 
sination  committed  by  them.  This  crime,  though  less 
known  in  England  than  in  any  other  country,  had  still 
in  the  preceding  times  occasionally  disgraced  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  its  disappearance  now  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  an  equal  dispensation  of  law  and  justice.  When  men 
are  denied  their  rights  in  courts  of  law,  and  find  that 
there  is  110  legal  redress  for  oppression,  they  give  vent  to 
their  own  feelings,  in  order  to  repress  that  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  without  check  :  but  wherever  courts  of  law 
are  open  to  the  injured,  and  the  jurisprudence  is  founded 
on  principles  of  equity,  the  general  feelings  of  mankind 
operate  a  thousand  times  more  than  cruel  punishments  m 


yet  loved  intrigues  so  well,  that  he 
was  too  much  inclined  to  hearken 
to  any  men  who  had  the  confidence 

A  A 


to  make  hold  propositions  to  him.’ 

*  Cobb.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  in.  p.  1292; 
Joum. ;  W  hit.  p.  388. 
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preventing  a  crime  which  disturbs  every  breast  with  a 
feeling  of  insecurity,  and  consequently  inspires  the  blackest 
passions.  The  Boyalists,  however,  who  conceived  that, 
allied  with  the  king,  they  alone  were  entitled  to  all  power, 
and  that  their  exclusion  was  a  tyrannous  persecution, 
evinced  sufficient  readiness  to  perpetrate  this  dastardly 
crime. 

Vain  is  it  to  attribute  the  civil  war  of  England  to  the 
growth  of  freedom.  The  liberty  of  that  country  had 
previously  preserved  it  from  intestine  commotion,  and  the 
struggle  had  been  for  everything  valuable — all  those  in¬ 
stitutions  which  had  descended  from  their  ancestors. 
Matters  had,  indeed,  proceeded  farther  than  the  first 
assertors  of  the  public  rights  had  anticipated ;  but  this 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  the  prince  and 
his  advisers,  who,  in  their  attempt  to  establish  unmingled 
despotism  in  the  place  of  a  limited  monarchy,  had  shaken 
and  subverted  the  pillars  of  the  constitution,  and  taught 
the  people  that  it  now  became  them,  as  the  origin  of  all 
just  power,  to  make  some  new  arrangement  which  might 
preserve  for  them  and  their  posterity  blessings  that, 
though  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors  under  a  certain  form, 
they  had  sadly  experienced  were  no  longer  to  be  expected 
under  the  government  of  such  an  individual.  Though 
nothing  but  a  great  crisis  or  a  certainty  of  a  grand  melio¬ 
ration  can  justify  a  people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  tolerable 
privileges,  for  attempting  to  alter  the  government ;  yet 
when  that  is  done  for  them,  when  the  prince  has  sapped 
the  foundation  of  all  their  institutions,  as  well  as  instructed 
them  that  no  conditions  could  bind  him,  no  oaths  were  to 
be  relied  upon,  and  it  becomes  incumbent  on  them  to 
erect  a  new  structure,  they  are  no  longer  in  the  condition 
of  a  people  who,  in  the  mere  pursuit  of  a  speculative 
good,  subvert  a  valuable  government,  and  incur  the  risk 
of  anarchy,  followed  by  military  despotism.  Whether 
the  English  adopted  the  mode  best  calculated  for  public 
happiness,  is  not  the  question ;  but  a  survey  of  the  trans- 
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actions  in  foreign  states  will  prove  with  what  little  justice 
the  convulsions  in  Britain  have  been  ascribed  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  her  government.  Germany  had  long  been  afflicted 
with  the  most  sanguinary  contests :  all  men  know  how 
the  Low  Countries  were  desolated  in  the  last  age,  and  by 
what  a  bloody  struggle  Holland  asserted  her  indepen¬ 
dence.  From  the  despotism  of  the  French  government, 
that  country  had  rarely  been  without  insurrections ;  and 
the  religious  schism  had  been  productive  of  horrors  which 
never  disgraced  the  British  soil.  Henry  IV.  had  only 
reached  the  throne  of  France  through  a  civil  war  ;  and 
the  struggle  of  the  Huguenots,  with  the  civil  Avars,  subse¬ 
quently,  Ave  have  already  in  part  related.  Even  at  the 
very  moment  of  which  Ave  are  treating,  civil  Avar  seemed 
to  be  transferred  from  England  to  that  country ;  but  the 
Avar  of  the  Fronde,  with  whatever  spirit  of  vengeance  it 
Avas  attended,  was  as  ridiculous  as  destitute  of  any  legiti¬ 
mate  object  ;  and  the  royal  family  were  treated  with 
scorn  and  contempt  by  a  people  who  afterwards  boasted 
of,  and  were  eulogised  for,  their  affection  to  kings.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Portugal  had  revolted  from  Spain, 
and  re-established  an  independent  monarchy  in  die  house 
of  Braganza. 

As  it  Avas  necessary  to  erect  a  new  government,  men’s 
thoughts  were  occupied  Avith  that  important  subject ;  and, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  various  opinions  were  en¬ 
tertained,  peculiar  notions  were  indulged  in,  and  many  of 
influence  were  disappointed  and  chagrined  that  their  oavii 
views  were  not  adopted.  But  the  question  which  princi¬ 
pally  divided  men’s  opinions  was,  whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  monarchical  or  republican.  The  liberal 
party,  still  attached  to  monarchy,  proposed  to  place  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  late 
king,  both  because  the  eldest  son  had  already  appeared  in 
arms  against  the  people,  and  because  the  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  succession  would  sufficiently  indicate 
the  national  choice,  and  render  the  king  dependent  upon 
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the  public  will ;  while,  by  preserving  the  crown  in  the 
same  family,  the  ambition  of  private  men  would  be 
checked.  The  supporters  of  this  opinion  argued,  and 
with  justice,  that  the  question  ought  not  to  be,  what 
government,  in  the  abstract,  might  be  preferable,  but 
what,  as  most  suitable  to  the  present  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  people,  was  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
stability  and  happiness  ?— that  the  nation,  having  been 
always  accustomed  to  monarchy,  could  not,  without  a 
violent  shock,  pass  instantaneously  to  a  new  form  of 
government,  which  necessarily  required  different  habits  ; 
and  that,  while  monarchy  would  be  more  consonant  to  the 
general  sentiments,  the  election  of  a  king  from  one  of  the 
late  prince’s  children  would  so  improve  the  machine  of 
government,  as  to  afford  a  vast  field  for  meliorating  the 
various  institutions  of  society,  the  laws  and  rights  of  the 
people.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  supporters  of  this 
view,  which  was  the  basis  of  that  adopted  forty  years 
afterwards,  argued  with  great  philosophical  precision. 
The  other  party  maintained,  that  the  melancholy  train  of 
events  which  had  lately  flowed  from  monarchy  proved 
that  it  was  absolutely  vicious,  and  that  no  regulations 
were  sufficient  to  check  the  growth  of  arbitrary  power  in 
a  prince  ;  that,  after  such  an  awful  lessson,  it  would  im¬ 
part  little  wisdom  to  restore  the  same  form  of  government; 
that  a  republic  might  now  be  established  without  further 
revolution  or  difficulty  ;  that  how  reasonable  soever  sub¬ 
mission  might  have  been  to  a  monarchy,  provided  the 
king  had  been  contented  with  the  portion  of  power  con¬ 
ceded  to  him  by  the  law  of  the  land,  yet  that  such 
reasoning  could  no  longer  be  applicable,  since,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  attempts  to  overthrow  the  rights  of  the 
people,  from  whom  his  own  power  had  flowed,  the  old 
government  had  actually  been  brought  to  a  period ;  that 
the  present  opportunity  neglected,  another  could  never  be 
hoped  for ;  and  that  matters  having  been  once  settled  in 
a  different  channel,  it  would  be  as  irrational  to  expect,  as 
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criminal  to  attempt,  a  fresh,  change  in  order  to  realise 
their  conception  of  a  more  perfect  form  ;  that  the  Dutch 
republic  fully  evinced  the  practicability  of  establishing  a 
commonwealth,  and  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  system, 
that  by  electing  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  late  king, 
they  might  indeed  repress  the  ambition  of  private  men  in 
any  hope  of  reaching  the  throne,  but  they  held  out  an  in¬ 
consistent  lesson  to  the  people,  since,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
intimated  that  the  monarchy  was  elective,  and  taught  man¬ 
kind  that  the  right  of  succession  was  a  principle  founded 
in  error  ;  and  yet,  on  the  other,  they,  by  still  selecting  one 
of  the  family,  assured  them  that  there  was  an  inherent  ex¬ 
clusive  right  in  the  house  of  Stuart ;  that  the  inevitable 
effect  of  this  would  be  so  to  confirm  in  men’s  minds  the 
old  principle  regarding  the  law  of  succession  that  they 
would  conceive  the  eldest  son  had  been  illegally  debarred 
the  throne,  and  the  Eoyalist  party  would  ever  be  on  the 
watch  to  take  advantage  of  this  impression,  m  order  to 
bring  him  in,  unconditionally ;  that  in  this  way  faction 
would  be  kept  up,  and  the  settlement  of  the  state  be  m 
such  jeopardy,  that  rigorous  and  arbitrary  measures  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  it :  but  that  the  simple  principle 
—that  the  people  are  the  origin  of  all  just  power— was 
so  obvious  as  to  obtain  universal  assent.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  present  was  one  of  those  seasons  when 
men  were  not  only  at  full  liberty,  but  imperiously  called 
upon,  to  exercise  their  judgments  with  respect  to  the  form 
of  the  future  government ;  and  the  only  question  regarc  s 
the  practicability  of  the  different  systems,  with  their 
stability  and  probable  benefits.  The  mere  name  of  a 
republic  is  nothing  without  such  provisions  as  to  make 
even  bad  men  co-operate  for  the  public  good  ;  and  t  he 
idea  of  giving  the  national  council  all  the  power  of  norm- 
nating  to  offices,  as  well  as  of  legislation  could  not  fad 
to  be  productive  of  a  melancholy  result.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  plan  pursued  at  this  tune,  and  the  benefits 
that  afterwards  accrued  from  the  Revolution  o  ’ 
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fully  establish  that  the  first  party  had  formed  the  justest 
estimate  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  empire.  But  let 
us  not  be  hasty  in  condemning  men  for  not  seeing  all  the 
effects  of  a  new  posture  of  affairs.  The  form  of  a  com¬ 
monwealth  was  agreed  upon,  and  it  was  understood  to  be 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  propositions  contained  in 
a  paper  called  the  ‘  Agreement  of  the  People.’  It  was  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  meantime,  resolved  upon  that  the  parliament 
should  continue  its  powers  till  such  tranquillity  should  be 
established  throughout  the  nation,  as  to  render  a  general 
election  upon  the  new  principles  no  longer  hazardous.* 
The  Xew  Seal,  which  had  been  ordered,  was  now  struck; 
and  the  crown  lands  and  fee-farm  rents  were  exposed  to 


/ 

f 


*  As  Wliitelocke  refused  to  concur 
in  the  proceedings  against  Charles, 
the  following  extract  from  his  Jour¬ 
nal  may  not  he  unacceptable.  The 
conversation  is  between  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Upsale,  a  doctor  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  prelate,  and  White- 
locke.  After  speaking  of  the  won¬ 
derful  acts  of  the  parliament,  the 
archbishop  says — 1  They  have  been 
indeed  wonderful ;  but,  with  your 
leave,  my  lord  ambassador,  we,  in 
these  parts,  doe  not  understand  what 
necessity  you  were  putt  unto  to  take 
away  your  settled  and  antient 
government  by  kings,  wholly  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  resolve  into  a  re- 
publique.  —  TVh.  It  was  judged  a 
prudence  and  necessity  uppon  the 
Parliament  party,  for  the  safety  and 
securing  themselves  and  their  cause, 
after  their  sword  had  been  drawn 
against  the  king,  not  only  to  throw 
away  the  scabbert,  butt  to  abolish 
kingly  government,  and  to  admit  no 
more  kings,  which  they  thought 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  them ; 
and  to  resolve  into  a  republique,  that 
they  might  enjoy  their  just  rights 
and  liberties,  which  had  been  invaded 
and  wrested  from  them  by  their 
kings.  Arch.  Butt  how  could  their 
consciences  be  satisfied,  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  owne  rights,  to 
take  away  the  right  of  kings,  and  for 


their  own  safety  to  destroy  their 
king  P  —  Wh.  Selfe  -  preservation 
goes  farre  with  mortall  men ;  and 
they  held  the  rights  of  a  people 
more  to  be  regarded  than  anything 
relating  to  a  particular  person  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  the  right  of  a  king  to 
governe  a  people,  but  the  consent  of 
a  people  that  such  a  king  shall 
governe  them  ;  which,  if  he  doe  not 
according  to  justice  and  their  law, 
they  hold  that  the  people  for  whom, 
and  for  whose  good,  and  for  preser¬ 
vation  of  whose  rights,  he  is  entrusted 
as  the  supreme  officer,  may,  if  they 
please,  remove  him  from  that  office, 
and  uppon  this  ground  the  people’s 
deputies,  in  our  supreme  counsell, 
the  parliament,  thought  fitt  to  take 
away  the  government  by  kings,  and 
make  it  a  republique.  Dr.  it  is  no 
false  doctrine,  that  kings  are  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
people  were  not  made  for  kings,  butt 
kings  for  the  people’s  sake,  &c.’  (vol. 
i.  pp.  390,  391).  Whitelocke  says 
to  the  chancellor — ( Every  govern¬ 
ment  which  the  people  chooseth  is 
certainly  lawfull,  whether  by  kingly 
or  other ;  and  that  to  be  accounted 
best,  which  they,  by  their  represen¬ 
tatives,  doe  make  choice  of,  as  best 
for  them  and  their  condition.’  Yet 
he  would  not  justify  the  execution 
of  Charles,  p.  339. 
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sale  ;  and,  lest  the  trappings  of  royalty  should  seduce  the 
people,  the  regalia  and  rich  furniture  of  the  royal  palaces 
were  disposed  of.  An  ordinance  was  likewise  passed, 
making  it  high  treason  to  proclaim  any  of  the  royal 
family.* 

During  the  month  of  January,  the  Lords  had,  without 
regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons,  continued  to 
sit  in  their  judicial  capacity ;  but,  after  the  death  of  the 
king,  they  made  an  exertion  to  secure  for  their  order  a 
share  in  the  new  government,  and,  for  that  purpose,  sent 
a  message  to  the  Commons,  intimating  their  readiness  to 
concur  with  them  in  a  general  settlement  of  public  affairs: 
the  message  was,  however,  disregarded,  and  a  second 
and  third  met  with  a  similar  fate ;  but,  on  the  fourth,  the 
subject  underwent  a  debate,  and  the  House  having  divided, 
came  to  the  resolution  that  the  advice  of  the  Peers  should 
not  be  taken.  It  was  settled,  however,  without  a  division, 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  useless  and  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished ;  but  they  allowed  the  peers  to  be 
eligible  as  representatives  of  the  people.f  The  Commons 
voted,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  had  been  found  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  office  of  a  king  in  this  nation,  with  the 
power  thereof  in  any  single  person,  is  unnecessary,  bur- 
theusome,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  abolished.  Acts  were 
afterwards  passed  to  that  purpose — one  enjoining  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  be  taken,  first  by  the  paiticular  classes,  then 
generally,  to  adhere  to  the  Commonwealth  without  a  king 
or  House  of  Lords  ;  and  strange  it  is,  when  the  future 
conduct  of  Fairfax  is  considered,  to  find  him  actively  en¬ 
forcing  this  very  engagement.  The  Lower  House  then 
changed  its  name  from  Commons  into  that  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  England,  and  appointed  a  Council  of  State 


*  Cobb.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p;  1281 
et  seq. ;  Whitelocke's  Mem.  p.  376  et 
seq.  ;  Journ.  The  library  at  St. 
James’s  was  saved  to  the  nation 
by  tbe  interposition  of  Wkitelocke 


(pp.  415,  416). 

4  Some  of  them,  as  tbe  Earl  of 
Pembroke  for  Berks,  were  elected 
members  for  shires  (Wkitelocke, 
p.  396,  &c.). 
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to  manage  the  executive  part  of  public  business.  The 
choice  of  this  council  indicated  that  regard  to  rank  and 
wealth  which  generally  sways  the  public  mind.  There 
were  four  earls  and  four  lords  of  the  number,  with  many 
of  the  leading  characters,  as  St.  John,  Vane,  Cromwell, 
Whitelocke,  Martin,  and  Ludlow.*  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  itself  was  reduced  to  a  small  number ;  but  out  of 
the  forty-one  secluded  members,  seven  were,  on  certain 
conditions,  permitted  to  return.  The  present  system,  as 
we  have  hinted,  was  never  more  than  a  temporary 
arrangement ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  to  have  been 
liable  to  many  objections,  since  the  scrambling  for  offices 
which  might  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  system  was 
lit  to  rend  the  legislature  into  factions,  and  lead  them  to 
neglect  the  public  for  private  interest.  Defective  as  it 
was,  however,  it  possessed  that  inherent  vigour  which 
belongs  to  all  popular  assemblies  ;  and,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  their  immediate  enemies, 
it  taught  foreign  states  that  they  should  not  with  impunity 
interfere  with  the  internal  regulations  of  England.  The 
religious  establishment  was  not  neglected.  The  system 
was  Presbyterianism ;  but  such  a  presbytery  as  was 
totally  irreconcilable  with  the  feelings  of  the  party  de¬ 
nominated  Presbyterians  ;  while  it  accorded  with  those 
of  the  Independents.  All  coercive  power  was  taken  from 
their  provincial  and  classical  assemblies,  and  nothing 
appears  to  have  remained  to  them  but  the  power  of 
licensing  preachers,  and  the  ordinations.  The  consequence 
was,  that  those  of  the  Independent  principles  who  agreed 
with  them  on  all  points  of  doctrine  were  numerously 
admitted,  and  in  some  parts  encouraged  those  voluntary 
associations  which  were  so  agreeable  to  their  principles. 
The  partiality  of  the  presbyteries,  however,  in  licensing 
preachers  having  been  complained  of,  ministers  were,  in 
1653,  appointed  as  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  f 


Whitelocke,  p.  381. 


t  Ibid.  p.  553. 
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Meantime,  some  of  the  smaller  parishes  were  united,  and  chap. 

the  larger  ones  divided.  The  tithes  were  regularly  paid  ;  - - A- 

the  glebe  lands  were  vested  in  the  incumbents  ;  and  to 
compensate  for  the  lands  of  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters, 
nearly  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  were  added  to  the 
means  of  the  preaching  ministry.  There  were  about  ten 
thousand  benefices  in  England  ;  some  of  the  livings  were 
five  hundred,  six  hundred,  and  seven  hundred  a  year,  and 
most  of  them  above  a  hundred.  If  we  only  consider  the 
value  of  money,  and  comparative  riches  and  habits  of  the 
people  at  that  time,  we  shall  find  that  the  highest  of  these 
livings  were  immense,  and  that  one  hundred  would  give 
a  man  the  same  rank  in  the  community  as  six  hundred, 
at  least,  would  do  now.  As  one  instance  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  Sir  IT.  Slingsby  kept  an  establishment  of 
thirty  servants  on  five  hundred  a  year*  Thus  were  the 
ministers  of  religion  in  England  supported  in  the  most 
becoming  manner,  and  their  learning  and  piety  corre¬ 
sponded  with  their  livings.  The  universities  were  at 
the  same  time  amply  encouraged;  and  an  ambulatory 
ministry,  in  addition  to  the  clergy  settled  there,  was 
appointed  for  Wales,  which  continued  in  deplorable 


ignorance.  .  „  1 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  episcopal  benehced 

clergy  were  deprived  of  their  livings  without  any  com¬ 
pensation  ;  and  we  have  already  pronounced  our  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  measure.  The  parliament,  however,  now 
purged  of  members  allied  to  and  controlled  by  the  rigid 
Presbyterians— who,  under  the  pretext  of  serving  God  by 
their  divine  establishment,  did  injustice  to  Ins  creatures 
made  a  provision  for  the  episcopal  clergy.  Many  of  these, 
disappointed  of  ambition  through  the  favour  of  a  court, 
applied  themselves  sedulously  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  general  advancement  of  religion:  it  was  during 
the  Interregnum  that  the  Polyglot  Bible  was,  by  the  great 


*  Memorials ,  pp.  25,  26. 
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learning  and  industry  of  Dr.  Walton,  projected  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  But,  in  this  state  of  things,  the  Royalists,  Episco¬ 
palians,  and  rigid  Presbyterians  saw  nothing  but  confusion; 
and  a  worthy  prelate,  in  an  after  age,  mentions  as  a  proof 
that  the  people  were  even  falling  from  Christianity — that 
a  translation,  which,  however,  was  suppressed,  had  been 
made  of  the  Koran,  whence  he  infers  that  the  land  was 
in  danger  of  being  overrun  with  Mahometanism.* 


*  This  subject  has  been  so  mis¬ 
represented,  that  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  from  Whitelocke’s  Journal  of 
his  embassy  may  not  be  unaccept¬ 
able.  In  a  conference  one  day  with 
Christina,  she  remarked  that  'the 
Papists  had  not  equal  liberty  with 
others,  as  they  ought  to  have. —  Wh. 
Their  tenets  doe  not  consist  with  the 
publique  peace  of  Protestant  princes 
and  states,  whom  they  esteem  here- 
ticks,  and  a  good  service  to  God  to 
cutt  them  off.  Qu.  This  opinion 
some  have  vented  in  former  times ; 
but  now  their  interest  leads  them 
from  it,  and  they  doe  not  hold  it. — 
Wh.  I  doubt  they  still  retain  it. 
Qu.  I  pray  what  religion  doe  you 
professe  in  England  P —  Wh.  Iu  re¬ 
gard  your  majesty  doth  me  the 
honour  to  catechise  me,  I  shall 
answer  you  very  freely.  W e  professe 
the  true  reformed  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  :  we  believe  in  God  the 
Father,  our  Creator;  in  God  the  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Redeemer ;  and  in 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  Comforter ; 
three  persons,  and  one  God.  Qu. 
This  is  very  right,  and  these  are  the 
fundamentals  with  other  Protestant 
churches;  but  the  world  reports  a 
groat  number  of  severall  different 
religions  in  England,  some  Luthers, 
some  Calvins,  some  called  Indepen¬ 
dents,  some  Anabaptists,  and  some 
yett  higher,  and  different  from  all 
the  rest,  whose  names, we  know  not. 
—  Wh.  Where  Luther  or  Calvin,  or 
others,  agree  with  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  true  rule  to  walke  by, 
there  the  profession  in  England 
agrees  with  them,  and  is  butt  one  in 
the  fundamentals  of  it ;  and  as  to 


the  difference  of  opinions  in  ceremo¬ 
nies,  or  some  matters  of  worship  and 
discipline,  it  is  incident  to  men,  as 
much  as  differences  of  countenances 
or  of  dyet ;  but,  in  the  maine,  they 
all  agree.  The  late  troubles  occa- 
sioned  the  people  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  all  things,  particularly  in 
matters  of  religion,  than  formerly ; 
and  there  it  is  esteemed  the  highest 
tyranny  of  all  others,  to  tyrannise 
over  men’s  judgments  and  con¬ 
sciences.  Qu.  May  not  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  that  of  the  Anabaptists  at 
Munster  be  feared  by  you  to  be  the 
issue  of  these  differences  in  religion, 
especially  when  such  kind  of  men 
receive  countenance  P  There  is  no¬ 
thing  more  desperate  to  the  peace  of 
a  state,  than  the  fostering  of  such 
violent  incendiaryes  as  these  kind  of 
people  are ;  and  if  they  be  suffered 
to  grow,  and  spred  their  opinions 
uncontrouled,  it  will  prove  difficult 
to  reduce  them  to  order  againe. 
These  new  opinions  are  not  sprung 
up  from  those  who  now  professe 
them,  but  have  bin  instigated  by 
your  enemies. —  Wh.  Your  majesty’s 
observation  is  most  right,  that  our 
enemies  have  fomented  these  differ¬ 
ences  ;  and  the  more  care  and  vigil¬ 
ance  is  requisite  to  prevent  the 
daungers  of  them,  butt  hold  it  the 
best  way  to  neglect  them,  spreta 
exolescunt.  Thereby  they  will  fall 
of  themselves ;  when  a  public  notice 
and  proceeding  against  them  will 
butt  make  them  the  more  consider¬ 
able,  men  being  apt  to  take  in  with 
a  prosecuted  party  ;  and  new  fangles 
please  the  vulgar,  who  can  least  dis¬ 
tinguish,  and  are  sonest  mislead. 
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We  have  already  said  that  Hamilton,  Norwich,  Holland,  chap. 
and  Cap  el  were  referred  to  the  justice  of  parliament:  . _ _ . 


Butt  many  with,  ns  hold  it  a  right 
for  every  one  to  he  left  to  take  care 
of  his  own  soule,  which  concerns 
none  butt  himselfe,  and  that  the 
magistrate  ought  not  to  confine  or 
persecute  another  into  his  judgement, 
for  that  which  concerns  the  other- 
only,  so  long  as  the  publique  peace  is 
preserved,  to  which  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  hath  a  strict  regard ;  and  who¬ 
soever,  by  his  opinion  or  practice, 
disturbes  that  peace,  is  to  he  severely 
punished’  (vol.  i.  pp.  275-277). 
Were  men  who  thought  and  reasoned 
thus  fanatics?  (But  the  principle 
was  regarded  by  the  Presbyterians 
as  atrocious.  See  Baillie's  Let.  MS. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  501,  502.)  Whitelocke 
gives  also  an  account  of  conversations 
that  he  had  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Upsale,  who,  says  he,  ‘  spake  Latin 
fluently,  butt  not  pedantickly,  and 
expressed  liimselfe  with  good  reason, 
mixed  with  chearfulness  and  learn¬ 
ing,  especially  out  of  the  Lathers  and 
human  authorities;  and  he  was  more 
ready  than  others  of  his  coate  in 
texts  of  Holy  Scripture  ’  (p.  388). 
After  some  discourse,  in  which 
Whitelocke  told  the  archbishop  that 
the  prelates  in  England  had  been 
their  own  destruction ,  but  that  there 
were  not  wanting  learned  men  in 
England  to  interpret  the  Scriptures, 
the  archbishop  says — ‘  Then  you  are 
injured;  for  the  report  goes,  that  you 
regard  not  learning,  and  that  you 
are  pulling  downe  the  famous  uni¬ 
versities  in  your  country,  whereby 
learning  will  wholly  decay  and  be 
destroyed. —  Wh.  That,  indeed,  is  an 
injury  ;  and  I  assure  you  that  our 
universities  were  never  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  they  now 
are.  Arch.  I  am  glad  to  heare  it ; 
and  I  confess  I  have  not  met  with 
such  learning  in  a  soldier  as  you 
shew.’  (The  reader  need  not  be  re¬ 
minded  who  Whitelocke  was,  though 
he  now,  as  an  ambassador,  appeared 
in  a  sort  of  military  garb.) — ‘  Wh.  I 
am  butt  meanly  learned ;  but  our 


Trials  of 

universities  are  full  of  eminent  jfLl^e. 
learned  men,  and  are  the  fountaines  Hamilton, 
from  whence  the  whole  land  is  -r/Lf 
watered  with  the  streames  of  the 
gospell,  by  sending  out  learned  men  ^ c  ’ 

from  thence,  who  labour  in  Christ’s 
vineyard.  Arch.  Are  your  minis¬ 
ters  in  repute  among  you  ? —  Wh. 

Godly,  learned,  and  able  ministers 
were  never  in  greater  repute  than 
they  now  are.  Arch.  Butt  I  doubt 
their  meens  is  shortened  by  taking 
away  the  church  lands. —  IE7r.  The 
lands  of  bishops,  of  deanes,  and 
chapters  are  sould ;  but  the  parlia¬ 
ment  added  to  the  means  of  the 
preaching  ministry  near  50,000?. 
sterling  yearly  more  than  they  had 
before.  Arch .  That  is  a  good  addi¬ 
tion.  Are  their  livings  in  parishes 
by  the  tithes,  as  ours  are,  and  of  good 
value?- — Wh.  Their  maintenance  is 
by  tithes  in  their  respective  parishes, 
and  by  glebe-lands.  Some  of  their 
livings  are  worth  500?.,  600?.,  700?. 
sterling  yearly,  and  most  above  100?. 
yearly.  Arch.  That  is  farre  beyond 
the  proportion  in  our  countrey,  flow 
many  spiritual  livings  have  you? — 

Wh.  There  be  in  England  near 
10,000  benefices,  there  being  so 
many  parishes  ’  {Id.  pp.  413,  414). 

An  excellent  publication  by  Mr. 

Orme,  an  Independent  minister  in 
Perth,  The  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Owen, 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  this 
subject,  and  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  all  who  wish  for  further 
information  on  the  religious  parties 
of  that  age.  He  quotes  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  from  one  of  the  addresses 
to  the  Assembly  at  Westminster  by 
Presbyterian  divines,  entitled,  ‘  The 
Harmonious  Consent  of  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  Ministers  with  their  Brether  at 
London :  ’ — ‘  A  toleration  would  be 
putting  a  sword  in  a  madman’s 
hand ;  a  cup  of  poison  into  the  hand 
of  a  child ;  a  letting  loose  of  madmen 
with  firebrands  in  their  hands ;  and 
appointing  a  city  of  refuge  in  men’s 
consciences  for  the  devil  to  fly  to  ;  a 
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and  a  high  court  of  justice  was  now  erected  for  their  trial. 
Hamilton  had  escaped  from  prison,  but  was  afterwards 


laying  of  a  stumbling-block  before 
tbe  blind ;  a  proclaiming  liberty  to 
the  wolves  to  come  into  Christ’s  fold 
to  prey  upon  tbe  lambs.  Neither 
would  it  be  to  provide  for  tender 
consciences,  but  to  take  away  all 
conscience  ’  (p.  45).  We  might  give 
specimens  of  a  similar  style  from 
episcopalian  divines  ;  but,  instead  of 
that,  let  us  give  one  from  a  states¬ 
man,  in  addition  to  what  we  have 
already  quoted  from  Clarendon. 

‘  The  House  of  Commons,’  says 
Secretary  Nicholas,  in  a  letter  to  a 
Mr.  Edgman,  Nov.  4,  1647,  ‘hath 
again  voted  the  presbytery,  with 
liberty  for  tender  consciences,  which 
is  a  back  door  to  let  in  all  sects  and 
heresies.  The  Socinians  now  begin 
to  appear  in  great  numbers,  under 
the  title  of  Rationalists ;  and  there 
are  a  sect  of  women  lately  come  from 
foreign  parts,  and  lodged  in  South¬ 
wark,  called  Quakers,  who  swell, 
shiver,  and  shake  ;  and  when  they 
come  to  themselves  (for,  in  all  the 
time  of  their  fits,  Mahomet’s  Ploly 
Ghost  converses  with  them),  they 
begin  to  preach  what  hath  been 
delivered  to  them  by  the  Spirit  ’ 
(Clar.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  See 
Neal  as  to  the  origin  of  this  sect, 
vol.  iv.  p.  32).  Nicholas  was  mis¬ 
taken.  But  I  would  desire  the 
reader  to  compare  this  with  the 
passages  quoted  from  Whitelocke 
and  others,  and  then  say  where  the 
fanaticism  or  bigotry  was.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  Mr.  Hume,  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  should  have  reiterated  too 
many  of  the  notions  promulgated  by 
men  who  laboured  to  darken  their 
understandings  with  fears  of  univer¬ 
sal  schism,  if  not  atheism,  Mahomet¬ 
anism,  &c.  &c. 

But,  in  his  account  of  Wales,  he 
is  most  egregiously  mistaken.  He 
says  that,  ‘  almost  all  the  clergy  of 
Wales  having  been  ejected,  itinerant 
preachers,  with  small  salaries,  were 
settled,  not  above  four  or  five  in  each 
county;  and  these,  being  furnished 


with  horse  at  the  public  expense, 
hurried  from  place  to  place,  and 
carried,  as  they  expressed  themselves, 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel.’  For 
this  he  refers  to  Dr.  John  Walker’s 
attempt,  and  continues  :  ‘  They  were 
all  of  them  of  the  lowest  birth  and 
education,  who  had  deserted  me¬ 
chanical  trades  in  order  to  follow 
their  new  profession.  And  in  this 
particular,  as  well  as  in  their  wan¬ 
dering  life,  they  pretended  to  be 
truly  apostolical.’  Now,  as  we  are 
well  informed  by  Neal,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Wales  were  destitute  of  the 
means  of  Christian  knowledge,  their 
language  was  little  understood,  their 
clergy  were  ignorant  and  idle,  so 
that  they  had  scarcely  a  sermon  from 
one  quarter  to  another.  The  people 
had  neither  Bibles  nor  Catechisms, 
nor  was  there  a  sufficient  mainte¬ 
nance  for  such  as  were  capable  of 
instructing  them.  The  parliament, 
therefore,  on  February  22,  1649, 
passed  an  Act  for  the  better  propaga¬ 
tion  and  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
Wales,  for  the  ejecting  scandalous 
ministers  and  schoolmasters,  and  re¬ 
dress  of  some  grievances — to  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  for  three  years.  So 
intent  was  the  parliament  on  this 
subject,  that  it  devoted  every  Friday, 
says  Whitelocke,  to  consider  the 
ways  and  means  of  promoting  it 
(Neal,  vol.  iv.  p.  15  ;  Whitelocke). 
What  happened  from  this  ?  The 
following  passage  occurs : — ‘  Letters, 
that  since  the  Act  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  in  Wales,  there  were  a 
hundred  and  fifty  good  preachers  in 
the  thirteen  Welch  counties  :  most 
of  them  preached  three  or  four  times 
a  week.  That  in  every  market  town 
there  were  placed  one  schoolmaster, 
and  in  most  great  towns  two  school¬ 
masters,  able,  learned,  and  university 
men  ’  (he,  indeed,  says  nothing  of 
their  birth).  1  That  the  tithes  were 
all  employed  to  the  uses  directed  by 
the  act  of  parliament : — 1.  To  main¬ 
tain  godly  ministers ;  2.  Schoolmas- 
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seized  and  arraigned  as  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  conse¬ 
quently  as  an  English  peer  subject  to  the  laws  of  that 
country.  He  demurred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  English 
court,  as  being  a  native  of  Scotland,  arguing  that  his 
title  of  earl  of  Cambridge  did  not  constitute  him  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  England ;  but  it  was  held  that,  as  not  contented 
merely  with  the  title,  he  had  sat  as  an  English  peer  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  claimed  and  exercised  all  the 
privileges  of  a  peer  of  that  realm,  he  had  necessarily 
subjected  himself  to  English  jurisdiction,  and  his  plea 
was  overruled :  his  other  pleas  met  with  a  similar  fate  ; 
and  he  was  condemned,  and  suffered.  Capel  argued  that 
he  was  not  hable  to  trial  at  all,  for  that,  on  the  surrender 
of  Colchester,  there  was  a  special  article  for  quarter  to 
the  officers,  and  on  that  he  claimed  his  life  and  freedom. 
The  general,  Lord  Fairfax,  was  examined  as  to  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  articles,  (the  words  did  not  warrant  Capel’s 
construction,)  and  he  declared  that  it  meant  only  exemp¬ 
tion  from  military  execution,  not  from  public  justice.  It 
was  clearly  established  that  such  was  the  understanding 
of  parties  at  the  time  that  the  articles  were  entered  into. 
Capel  had  commenced  his  career  a  vehement  assertor  of 
public  liberty ;  but,  soon  seduced  by  the  court,  he  thence¬ 
forth  professed,  and  acted  upon  the  principle  of  unlimited 
submission  to  the  throne.  Such  an  individual  was  not 


ters ;  3.  The  fifth  part  to  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  ejected  clergy ;  4. 
To  pay  taxes;  5.  To  pay  the  officers’ 
(p.  543).  Those  who  desire  more 
information  on  this  subject,  I  would 
advise  to  consult  Neal,  vol.  iv.,  where 
they  will  find  the  erroneousness  of 
Hume’s  statement  fully  verified. 

I  have  already  said  a  good  deal 
about  the  religion  of  the  age.  Hume’s 
account  is  always  extravagant;  but 
I  am  astonished  that  even  he  should 
have  written  note  &  to  vol.  vii.  The 
story  of  the  six  soldiers,  taken  from 
Clement  Walker,  is,  considering  the 
authority,  worthy  of  no  considera¬ 
tion.  The  remainder  of  the  note  is 


unsupported  altogether.  But  are 
extravagances  by  a  few  individuals 
sufficient  to  stigmatise  a  whole  age  ? 
Because  the  sect  of  the  Quakers  arose 
then,  we  are  apt  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  misled.  As  for  tithes,  a  party 
did  desire  their  abolition,  and  some 
other  mode  of  supporting  the  clergy 
as  less  oppressive ;  but  the  parlia¬ 
ment  resolved  to  continue  the  tithes 
till  some  other  provision,  1  as  large 
and  as  honourable ,’  were  agreed  upon 
(Whitelocke,  p.  193).  The  clergy 
were  judiciously  prohibited  from  in¬ 
terfering  with  affairs  of  state  (Cobb. 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1305). 
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likely  to  meet  with  much  compassion,  and  the  high  tone 
with  which  he  vindicated  his  conduct,  though  it  pleased 
his  own  party,  and  is  naturally  admired  by  a  generous 
reader,  was  not  calculated  to  conciliate  men  to  whom  the 
civil  war  appeared  in  all  its  native,  disgusting  deformity. 
He  was  condemned,  and  died  intrepidly.  The  Earls  of 
Holland  and  Norwich  were  also  condemned,  but  their 
cases  were  referred  to  the  parliament.  That  of  Norwich 
was  first  heard,  and  the  House  was  equally  divided  in 
regard  to  granting  him  a  pardon,  or  allowing  the  sen¬ 
tence  to  take  its  course.  The  Speaker’s  vote  was  therefore 
called  for ;  and  he  having  received  a  kindness  from  that 
nobleman,  voted  in  his  favour.  When  the  case  of  the 
Earl  of  Holland  was  heard,  the  House  was  again  equally 
divided,  and  the  Speaker’s  vote  was  consequently  called 
for.  Holland  was  both  a  better  private  character  than 
Norwich,  and  a  preferable  qitizen  ;  but  the  same  affec¬ 
tion  did  not  sway  the  breast  of  the  Speaker,  and  he  sealed 
his  doom.* 

The  present  settlement  was  not  agreeable  to  many 
attached  to  the  Republican  cause,  to  whom  it  appeared 
that  the  parliament,  from  fondness  of  power  only,  delayed 
to  establish  matters  on  the  basis  of  the  propositions  called 
the  ‘  Agreement  of  the  People.’  On  the  other  hand,  the 
House  argued,  in  its  own  defence,  that  the  present  go¬ 
vernment  was  never  intended  for  anything  more  than  a 
temporary  arrangement,  till  the  public  tranquillity  was 
sufficiently  restored  for  a  general  election  ;  and  that  it 
was  their  object  to  compose  matters,  and  to  allow  full 
time-  calmly  to  weigh  all  propositions,  before  they  finally 
determined  on  the  future  constitution.  Part  of  the  army, 
however,  was  dissatisfied  with  this,  and  a  portion  resisted, 
but  were  quickly  reduced.  The  invidious  name  of  Levellers 
was  revived,  and  applied  to  them,  while  the  absurd  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  about  thirty  fanatics  afforded  a  pretext,  which 

*  Whitelocke,  p.  376  etseq. ;  Howell’s  State  Trials,  yol.  iy.  p.  1175  et  scq. 
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was  too  mucli  taken  advantage  of  by  the  ruling  party, 
as  well  as  by  the  Eoyalists,  for  accusing  those  popularly 
inclined  of  being  corrupted  with  the  same  silly  and  ridi¬ 
culous  notions.  These  thirty  fanatics,  under  the  guidance 
of  one  Everard,  who  had  once  been  a  soldier,  and  now 
professed  himself  a  prophet,  proceeded  with  spades  in 
their  hands  to  dig  the  earth,  when  Everard  predicted  on 
the  spot  that  all  things  would  soon  be  in  common.  This 
ridiculous  proceeding  ended,  as  might  be  supposed,  in 
these  foolish  people’s  returning  to  their  occupations.* 
John  Lilburn,  and  others,  were  more  formidable.  They 
presented  their  propositions  for  the  new  government,  and 
were  supported  by  a  very  large  party.  Their  propositions 
differed  little  from  those  contained  in  the  ‘  Agreement  of 
the  People but  as  Lilburn  used  the  language  and  de¬ 
meanour  of  dictator  to  the  parliament,  whose  measures 
he  arraigned,  he  was  a  second  time  imprisoned,  and  many 
took  a  deep  interest  in  his  suffering.  Lilburn  was  ever 
consistent ;  with  the  spirit  that  he  had  formerly  opposed 
the  court,  he  now  opposed  the  parliament  as  disinclined 
to  establish  such  public  liberty  as  might  compensate  for 
the  blood  which  had  been  shed.  We  may,  perhaps, 
allow  that  he  was  hasty  in  condemning  the  public  mea¬ 
sures  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  honest  in 
maintaining  his  principles  :  his  talents  were  considerable  ; 
his  personal  courage  beyond  the  reach  of  fear,  and  his 
resolution  immovable.  Always  inflexible,  however,  he 
was  accused  of  never  being  satisfied  with  anything  ;  and 
it  was  humorously  remarked  of  him,  that  if  there  were 
no  other  person  in  the  world  but  himself,  ‘  John  would 
be  against  Lilburn,  and  Lilburn  against  John.’f 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  in  Ireland.  The  Catholics  there  were  divided  into 


*  Whitelocke,  p.  396  et  seq.  p.  399  et  seq. ;  Cobbett’s  I'arl.  Hist. 
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two  parties, — the  aboriginal  Irish,  and  those  of  the  Pale, 
who,  as  of  English  descent,  were  called  the  Englisli-Irish. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  old  Irish  were  not  only 
more  bigoted  and  ignorant  than  those  of  the  Pale,  but 
inflamed  with  deeper  passions.  The  Marquis  of  Ormond 
had,  as  has  been  stated,  negotiated  a  peace  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  Protestants  than  the  terms  agreed  upon 
by  Glamorgan,  who  acted  along  with  the  nuncio  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  secret  powers  from  Charles  ;  but  the  nuncio, 
secure  of  the  royal  support,  though  it  durst  not  be  avowed, 
had  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  thundering  forth  anathe¬ 
mas  against  those  who  adhered  to  it,  and,  with  the  old 
Irish,  continued  the  war  for  better  terms.  Ormond,  having 
left  Ireland,  concerted  new  dispositions  with  the  king  and 
queen,  and  seduced  from  the  Protestant  side  Inchiquin, 
who  had  fought  hitherto  against  the  Catholics.  When 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  Scottish  army  was  recalled, 
Inchiquin,  joining  the  troops  with  the  moderate  Catholics, 
turned  himself  against  the  wilder  party,  who  refused  to 
be  bound  by  the  treaty ;  and  while  he  compelled  Owen 
O’Neil  to  cross  the  Shannon,  Clanricarde  besieged  the 
nuncio  in  the  town  of  Galway.  Ormond  now  landed, 
and  concluded  a  second  peace,  nearly  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  first,  that  both  parties  might  be  united  against  the 
English  parliament.  As  the  king’s  lieutenant,  his  govern¬ 
ment  over  all  that  disowned  the  authority  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was  nominally  acknowledged,  but  it  was  subject  to 
the  control  of  twelve  commissioners  till  the  peace  should 
be  finally  ratified  by  the  legislature. 

The  hopes  of  the  rebels,  however,  were  soon  miserably 
blighted  by  a  total  defeat,  which  Inchiquin,  their  new 
commander,  received  from  Jones,  the  parliamentary 
general.  Ormond  was  however,  early  in  the  spring, 
prepared  to  take  the  field,  and,  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  foot,  and  four  thousand  five 
hundred  horse,  marched  towards  Dublin,  having  reduced 
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several  garrisons  by  the  way.  His  object  for  the  re-  chap. 
duction  was  to  obstruct  supplies  by  sea ;  but  the  plan  ,  v~ 
failed,  and  he  received  a  total  defeat  from  Jones.  The 
English  parliament  had  been  hitherto  obliged,  in  some 
measure,  to  neglect  Irish  affairs  ;  but,  now  that  peace 
was  established  at  home,  it  determined  to  evince  the 
vigour  of  its  counsels  in  the  neighbouring  isle.  Crom-  Cromwell 
well  was  therefore  sent  as  lord-lieutenant  and  commander-  i™iand° 
in-chief.  He  set  sail  with  a  considerable  body  of  horse  and  his 
and  foot,  all  animated  with  that  spirit  which  the  dis¬ 
gusting  atrocities  of  the  Irish  had  inspired  into  the  lie  arts 
of  zealous  Protestants.  It  was  not  the  temper  of  this 
intrepid  leader  to  lose  an  instant  in  striking  an  important 
blow  ;  and  he  soon  let  the  Irish  feel  both  his  ability  and 
vengeance.  Marching  to  Drogheda,  he  determined  im¬ 
mediately  to  reduce  it,  though  garrisoned  with  two 
thousand  foot  and  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  deemed  by 
the  governor  to  be  impregnable  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  The  place  was  taken  at  the  third  assault,  and  the 
garrison,  as  well  as  many  of  the  inhabitants,  put  to  the 
sword.  Those  saved  were  destined  for  the  plantations. 

This  has  been  generally  condemned  as  excessively  cruel 
and  sanguinary,  and  it  undoubtedly  was  a  terrible  act ; 
but  men  must  ever  be  judged  of  by  the  standard  and 
feelings  of  their  own  times.  Such  had  been  the  in¬ 
describable  atrocities  of  the  Irish, — who,  not  content 
with  the  indiscriminate  murder  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  an  unsuspecting  moment  of  security,  had 
inflicted  upon  their  unresisting  victims  the  most  excru¬ 
ciating  torments, — that  the  gates  of  mercy  were  barred 
against  them  in  every  breast ;  and  Cromwell,  by  denying 
quarter,  which  they  never  granted,  acted  in  conformity 
with  the  general  sentiments  of  the  Protestants.  The 
argument  of  that  leader  was,  that,  by  rigour  in  the  outset, 
he  would,  in  reality,  save  blood,  by  inclining  the  Catholics 
to  immediate  subjection.  To  blacken  the  measure,  how- 
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ever,  it  lias  been  said  that  the  majority  of  the  garrison 
were  Protestants ;  but  the  statement  is  not  authenticated : 
had  it  even  been  so,  however,  and  the  fact  been  known 
to  Cromwell,  which  there  is  no  reason  for  presuming,  it 
would  not  have  lessened  the  public  abhorrence  at  their 
conduct,  since,  by  their  alliance  with  the  Irish  Catholics, 
and  supporting  them  in  their  measures,  they  proved 
themselves  to  be  renegadoes  from  their  own  principles, 
and  assumed  the  guilt  of  the  party  with  whom  they  co¬ 
operated. 

The  fate  of  Drogheda  struck  such  universal  terror,  that 
everywhere  the  Catholics  talked  of  treating,  and  places 
of  strength  yielded  at  his  approach.  Ormond,  on  the 
other  hand,  fell  into  complete  disgrace  with  the  Catholics, 
and  the  Protestant  troops  under  Inchiquin  revolted  to 
Cromwell,  by  which  all  the  towns  in  Munster  fell  into 
his  hands.  The  season,  however,  was  so  far  advanced 
before  he  attempted  Waterford,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

Owen  O’Neil  had,  in  consequence  of  his  disagreement 
with  Ormond,  endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
English  parliament ;  but,  as  all  his  offers  were  sternly 
rejected,  he  again  united  with  Ormond,  who  now  en¬ 
tertained  hopes  of  combining  all  parties  to  resist  Crom¬ 
well  in  the  spring.  That  great  captain  took  the  field 
early  in  the  season,  and  was  preparing  for  a  second  at¬ 
tempt  on  Waterford,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  the 
command  transferred  to  Ireton,  under  the  title  of  deputy. 
Ireton  was  not  the  man  to  lose  the '  decisive  moment. 
What  Cromwell  had  projected  he  executed  ;  and  Water¬ 
ford  (which,  with  other  towns,  had  refused  to  agree  with 
Ormond)  was  immediately  reduced.  These  successes 
brought  the  power  of  the  Catholics  so  low,  that  they  had 
scarcely  an  army  to  take  the  field  ;  and  Ormond,  de¬ 
spised  by  the  soldiers,  and  execrated  by  the  clergy,  was 
obliged  to  surrender  his  command  to  the  Marquis  of 
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Clanricarde,  and  leave  the  kingdom.  Limerick  was  now  chap. 

the  only  town  of  importance  in  the  possession  of  the  - ^ — 

Irish  ;  and  such  jealousy  did  the  party  that  held  it  en¬ 
tertain  of  the  other  faction,  that  they  refused  admission 
to  Clanricarde.  As  the  town  was  besieged,  a  party, 
under  Lord  Muskerry,  advanced  to  its  relief ;  but  as  they 
were  beaten  back  by  Lord  Broghill,  the  magistrates  de¬ 
termined  to  surrender  the  place  on  terms.  The  Bishops 
of  Limerick  and  Emly,  then  in  the  town,  perceiving  that 
they  would  be  delivered  up  as  victims  to  the  conquerors, 
threatened  to  excommunicate  the  citizens  if  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  treaty  ;  and  when  commissioners  were 
appointed  in  spite  of  the  threat,  they  actually  excom¬ 
municated  the  city,  and  published  a  perpetual  interdict 
against  it,  recallable  only  by  their  retracting  the  negotia¬ 
tion.  The  governor,  Hugh  O’Neil,  likewise  laboured  to 
prevent  a  treaty  ;  but  a  party  of  the  soldiers,  under 
Colonel  Fennell,  having  given  admission  to  about  two 
hundred  of  the  besiegers,  the  town  capitulated.  By  the 
articles,  the  soldiers  were  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but 
had  liberty  to  march  where  they  pleased.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  allowed  three  months  to  transport  themselves 
and  their  goods  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  that  should 
be  allotted  to  them  by  the  parliament.  The  mayor,  the 
governor,  and  the  two  bishops  were  excepted.  One  of 
the  bishops,  Limerick,  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier ; 
the  other,  with  the  mayor,  was  hanged;  the  governor 
was  shot. 

This  siege  proved  fatal  to  the  deputy,  whose  weak 
constitution  sank  under  the  fatigue.  The  celebrated 
Ludlow  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  and  prosecuted 
the  reduction  of  that  kingdom.* 

The  Scottish  commissioners  had,  in  conformity  with 


*  Ludlow,  yoI.  i.  p-  293  et  seq. ; 
Carte’s  Ormonde,  yoI.  ii. ;  White- 
locke,  p.  391  et  seq. ;  Milton’s  Prose 


Works,  yoI.  ii.  p.  315  et  seq. ;  Clar. 
Hist.  yoI.  Yi.  pp.  550  et  seq.,  G12  et 
seq.  ;  yoI.  Yiii.  p.  121  et  seq. 
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their  instructions,  protested,  not  only  against  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  the  late  king,  but  even  against  the 
new  government.  The  English  parliament,  however,  far 
from  attending  to  their  protestations,  treated  their  over¬ 
tures  with  contempt,  and  proposed  that  the  Scots  should 
likewise  establish  a  republic,  and  enter  into  a  federal 
union  with  England.  -This  was  considered  as  adding 
insult  to  injury  ;  and,  on  their  continued  complaints,  they 
were  ignominiously  conducted  to  the  borders,  and  dis¬ 
missed  the  country.* 

Scotland  was  neither  disposed  nor  prepared  to  erect 
itself  into  a  commonwealth.  The  aristocracy  were  so 
powerful,  that  monarchical  authority  was  necessary  to 
restrain  them,  and  afford  protection  to  the  other  ranks. 
The  clergy  indeed  formed  a  considerable  counterpoise, 
by  uniting,  under  their  direction,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  who  were  not  immediately  dependent  on  the 
aristocracy  ;  but  as,  from  the  state  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  the  bulk  of  the  population  depended  on  the 
landowners,  the  authority  of  the  clergy  failed  to  afford 
an  extensive  protection.  The  aristocracy  derived  their 
titles,  and  nominally  their  lands  too,  from  the  crown ; 
and  they  were  not  strangers  to  the  disposition  of  their 
vassals  to  shake  off  their  oppressive  feudal  tenures,  and 
otherwise  curb  their  power.  They  indeed  desired  to 
transfer  the  authority  of  the  throne  to  themselves ;  but 
they  knew  that  the  appearance  of  monarchy  was  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  their  exclusive  privileges ;  and 
they  perceived  that  the  attempt  to  establish  a  common¬ 
wealth  with  the  preservation  of  their  own  power  would 
probably  lead  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  recall  the 
king,  when  they,  as  opposing  the  measure,  would  incur 
general  ruin. 

With  what  views  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  had 


*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  273  et  seq.,  et  seq.  ;  Cobbett’s  Pari.  Hist.  vol. 

also  271  et  seq.)  Wbitelocke,  p.  367  iii.  p.  1277  et  seq. 
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been  entered  into,  we  have  already  sufficiently  explained. 
That  many  were  piously  disposed,  cannot  be  disputed  : 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  expected  the  lucrative  offices 
of  church  and  state  as  a  return  for  conferring  the  benefit 
of  the  Presbyterian  system  on  England.  The  English, 
therefore,  gave  them  no  credit  for  their  zeal,  alleging 
that  their  God  was  forms,  and  the  tenth  of  every  man’s 
estate.  The  army  of  sectaries,  as  they  denominated  that 
of  England,  had  blasted  all  their  expectations  ;  but  they 
flattered  themselves  that  the  body  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  generality  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  hated  the 
sectaries  no  less  than  themselves  did  —  an  opinion  in 
which  they  were  confirmed  by  the  outcry  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  clergy  on  the  late  king’s  death.  They  inferred, 
therefore,  that,  could  they  raise  an  army,  and,  having 
recalled  the  king  on  their  own  terms,  use-  his  name  in  an 
expedition  into  England,  they  should  be  joined  by  such 
numbers  as  might  effectuate  his  restoration,  and  if  they 
rigorously  excluded  the  Malignants  and  Engagers,  really 
place  the  power  in  their  own  hands.  Such  were  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  Covenanters  ;  but  the  more 
rigid — as  they  in  reality  justified  the  execution,  how¬ 
ever  they  might  declaim  against,  because  they  abhorred, 
the  instruments  by  which  it  was  accomplished — were 
cold  on  the  subject,  particularly  as  to  involving  their 
country  in  a  war  with  England,  and,  at  all  events, 
laboured  to  render  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
proposed  to  restore  the  exiled  monarch  so  severe  as 
would  have  left  him  scarcely  the  shadow  of  authority, 
and  converted  him  into  their  tool,  the  Royalists  endea¬ 
voured  to  gain  the  ascendency  by  restoring  him  uncon¬ 
ditionally,  and  thus  so  binding  him  to  them  as  to  make 
it  his  interest  to  entrust  them  wholly  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  affairs.  In  their  purpose  to  exclude  those 
classes  from  all  share  of  power,  the  ruling  party  acted  on 
principles  of  sound  policy— nay,  in  self-defence ;  since,  once 
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chap,  admitted,  they  might  soon,  with  the  royal  aid,  have  at- 

> - ^ —  tained  the  rule,  not  only  defeating  all  the  ends  of  the 

Covenant,  but  putting  themselves  in  a  condition  to  crush 
its  adherents.  But  the  Presbyterians  in  general  resolved 
to  exclude  the  Malignants  from  all  share  in  either  the 
civil  or  military  department ;  aware  that,  once  admitted 
into  either,  they  should,  with  the  king’s  assistance,  soon 
become  the  ruling  faction.  It  was  on  this  principle  that 
an  attempt  by  Monro  and  Middleton  to  restore  the  king 
unconditionally  was  instantly  put  down,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Huntley,  who  had  been  sixteen  months  in  prison, 
brought,  as  an  example,  to  the  scaffold.* 

proclaimed  .  Suck  was  tke  state  of  Parties  in  Scotland,  and  such  the 
in  Scot-  views  of  the  prevailing  one  ;  yet,  on  the  death  of  the  late 
king,  the  parliament,  under  the  guidance  of  this  body, 
order  the  son  to  be  proclaimed  Charles  II.,  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  Scotland,  ‘  as  the  righteous 
heir  and  lawful  successor.  But,  they  added,  ‘  upon  the 
condition  of  his  good  behaviour  and  strict  observation  of 
the  Covenant,  and  his  entertaining  no  other  persons  about 
him  but  such  as  were  godly  men,  and  faithful  to  that 
obligation;  — ‘a  proclamation,  observes  Clarendon,  ‘so 
strangely  worded,  that  though  it  called  him  their  king, 
manifested  enough  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  subject  to 
their  determinations  in  all  the  parts  of  his  government.’ 
Srr  That  the  y°ung  king  might  be  brought  to  Scotland  upon 
from  Scot-  proper  terms,  commissioners  were  sent  from  the  Scottish 
Charles  at  Parkament  to  the  Hague  to  arrange  the  business  with 
him-  Miserable  as  was  the  condition  of  .that  prince,  and 
tent  as  Ins  few  attendants  were  into  factions,  they  were 


*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  275  et  seq. ; 
Burnet’s  Mem.  p.  388;  Hist.  vol.  i. 
p.  49 ;  Whitelocke,  p.  578.  Argylewas 
accused  of  instigating  Huntley’s  exe¬ 
cution  ;  but  it  appears,  by  Father 
Hay’s  Memoirs,  that  Argyle  retired 
from  the  parliament  as  discontented 
at  the  measure ;  and  though,  as  might 


he  expected,  Hie  author  accuses  that 
nobleman  of  having  secretly  em¬ 
ployed  all  his  influence  to  compass 
Huntley’s  death,  charity  would  in¬ 
duce  us  to  believe,  in  the  absence  of 
better  authority,  that  the  charge  is 
unfounded  (Whitelocke,  p.  393). 
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all  enraged  to  find  that  the  Scottish  commissioners,  instead 
of  inviting  Charles  back  without  conditions,  acted  rather 
like  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  state  than  what  they  ima¬ 
gined  became  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  To  Charles  also 
resorted,  with  others  of  the  same  class,  the  lords  of  the 
Engagement,  Lauderdale,  Callendar,  and  Lanerick,  now, 
by  his  brother’s  death,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had,  of 
course,  a  different  policy  to  pursue.  About  the  same 
time  also  came  the  thorough  Scottish  Loyalists  or  Malig- 
nants,  Montrose,  Kinnoul,  and  Seaforth.  Lauderdale  was 
so  infuriated  against  Montrose,  whose  barbarities  and  in¬ 
discriminate  slaughter  upon  his  countrymen  he  expatiated 
upon,  that  he  refused  to  have  communication  with  him, 
and  declared  that  he  would  rather  the  king  never  was 
restored,  than  by  the  assistance  of  such  a  man  as  James 
Graham  :  so  he,  in  consequence  of  Montrose’s  attainder, 
denominated  that  individual,  whom  he  likewise  pronounced 
the  author  of  all  the  calamities  of  his  country.  Montrose, 
on  the  other  hand,  who,  misled  by  childish  prophecies, 
imagined  himself  the  destined  restorer  of  Charles,  advised 
that  prince  to  disdain  all  propositions,  and  trust  to  his 
valiant  achievements  alone  for  the  recovery  of  his  crowns. 
The  lords  of  the  Engagement,  perceiving  that  all  would 
be  lost  by  a  coalition  with  Montrose,  advised  Charles  to 
agree  with  the  commissioners  from  the  parliament,  hoping 
that,  on  the  restoration,  they  might  recover  their  own 
influence,  while  they  mitigated  the  terms  to  him.  But 
Hyde  and  others  strenuously  advised  Charles  against  such 
an  agreement,  and  trusting  his  person  in  Scotland  without 
an  armed  force.  Such  a  measure  they  naturally  abhorred, 
as  pregnant  with  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  all  who  had 
suffered  in  the  royal  cause.  They  therefore  supported 
Montrose  ;  and  while  the  negotiation  was  continued  with 
the  commissioners,  measures  of  a  very  different  nature 
were  agitated  and  determined  on.  We  have  already 
detailed  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  some  time  before 
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the  arrival  of  Cromwell ;  and  matters  being  represented 
as  far  more  flourishing  than  they  were,  Charles  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  transport  himself  thither,  and  set  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  commanded  by  Ormond  and  Inchi- 
quin  ;  while  he  secretly  granted  a  commission  to  Montrose 
to  levy  troops  in  Scotland,  and  subdue  that  kingdom  un¬ 
conditionally  to  the  royal  power.  This  plausible  scheme 
was,  however,  soon  defeated.  Montrose,  who  had  already 
so  fully  shown  his  aptitude  to  commit  the  base  and 
dastardly  crime  of  assassination,  now  stained  his  character 
with  that  enormity  on  the  person  of  Dr.  Dorislaus,  who  had 
acted  as  assistant  counsel  against  the  late  king,  and  was 
now  English  resident  at  the  Hague.  Twelve,  according 
to  Clarendon  ‘  half-a-dozen  gentlemen,’  under  his  employ¬ 
ment,  perpetrated  the  deed,  as  Dorislaus  was  unsus¬ 
piciously  seated  at  table  in  his  own  lodgings.  Dorislaus 
had  been  bred  at  Leyden,  was  afterwards  a  professor  in 
Gresham  College,  and  had  acted  as  judge-advocate  in 
Essex’s  army.  To  the  disgrace  of  the  Loyalists,  this  un¬ 
manly  crime  was,  not  long  after,  committed  on  Ascham, 
who  was  sent  as  resident  to  Madrid ;  and  it  continued  to 
be  attempted  on  others  :  even  Whitelocke  was  threatened 
during  his  embassy  in  Sweden.  When  the  assassination  of 
Dorislaus  was  announced  to  the  English  government,  it, 
with  its  accustomed  vigour,  took  it  so  imperiously  up, 
that  the  States  were  obliged  to  do  something,  though, 
according  to  Clarendon,  they  proceeded  ‘with  great 
gravity,  and  more  than  ordinary  respect  to  the  king,’ 
conducting  the  inquisition  very  slowly,  and  with  such 
formalities  that  the  assassins  might  escape.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  intimated  to  the  king,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  leave  their  territory.  This  somewhat  obstructed 
the  preparations,  and  many  advised  to  delay  them  till  the 
parties  in  Ireland  who  declared  for  him  had  composed 
their  mutual  animosities.  It  was  also  deemed  proper  that 
Charles  should  visit  his  mother  at  Paris  previous  to  the 
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expedition.  In  tlie  meantime,  Montrose,  carried  away  by 
prophecies  and  predictions,  to  which  he  ‘  was  naturally 
given,’  that  he  alone  should  subdue  Scotland,  and  success¬ 
fully  lead  an  army  into  England  for  the  same  object,  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  a  descent  on  the  Scottish  coast.* 

The  Covenanters,  eager  to  effectuate  the  restoration  of  ^°^aetrion 
Charles  on  their  own  terms,  sent  to  him  a  second  deputa-  to  Charles 
tion  by  the  Earls  of  Cassillis  and  Lothian.  The  necessities 
of  the  French  court  had  obliged  Charles  to  remove  to  Treaty  of 
Jersey ;  but,  under  the  pretext  that  the  island  had  not 
sufficient  accommodations,  the  treaty  was  transferred  to 
Breda.  The  propositions  carried  by  these  noblemen 
were,  that  Charles  should  not  only  take  the  Covenant 
himself,  but  impose  it  on  all  classes  without  toleration  ; 
that  Malignants  should  be  of  course  excluded,  and  the 
monarch  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  parliament  in 
civil  affairs,  and  of  the  assembly  in  ecclesiastical.  Against 
propositions  so  severe  towards  the  Royalists,  that  party 
bitterly  declaimed,  representing  them  as  injurious  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  king,  and  unworthy  of  the  present, 
either  as  a  sovereign  or  as  a  man  ;  as  destructive  of 
monarchy,  and  sacrilegious  to  the  church.  The  most 
gallino-  part  of  the  proceeding,  however,  was,  that  the 
commissioners  were  restrained  from  intimating  any  pur¬ 
pose  to  regain  for  him  the  English  throne. f 

Charles  was  advised,  not  only  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
but  by  his  own  mother,  to  the  hypocritical  act  of  taking 
the  Covenant ;  and  whatever  scruple  of  conscience  he 
might  affect  on  the  subject,  his  real  motive  for  protract¬ 
ing  the  treaty  was,  that  Montrose  might  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attempt  the  realising  of  his  extravagant  promises. 


*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  271  et  seq. ; 
see  p  278  et  seq.  Clarendon  accuses 
the  lords  of  the  Engagement  of  being 
actuated  only  with  a  desire  of  being 
restored  to  their  estates  (p; 

But  what  were  his  own  motives  tor 


opposing  the  treaty  ?  {Journal  of 
Whitelocke's  Embassy,  and  Memo¬ 
rials-,  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  in.  p.  66  e 

seq.)  „„„  , 

t  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  353  et  seq., 

377,  397  et  seq. 
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This  individual  had  visited  the  Swedish  court  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  assistance  in  a  cause  which  the  Boyalists 
loudly  proclaimed  to  be  that  of  monarchs  in  general : 
but  his  reception  there  was  not  commensurate  with  his 
expectations,  for  he  merely  obtained  some  hundred  stand 
of  arms.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Denmark,  where 
he  found  the  monarch  sufficiently  hearty  in  the  cause,  but 
destitute  of  the  means  of  promoting  it ;  for,  besides  his 
poverty,  he  was  in  no  estimation  with  his  own  subjects, 
and,  consequently,  could  not  expect  their  co-operation. 
Montrose,  however,  received  a  small  advance  of  money, 
and,  in  the  spring  (1650),  sailed  for  the  Orkneys,  with 
six  hundred  Germans,  commanded  chiefly  by  Scottish 
exiles. 

The  barbarous  and  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys 
had  lived  remote  from  the  broils  which  had  convulsed 
the  British  empire,  and  had  taken  no  interest  in  the  issue. 
Unacquainted  with  land  service,  they  could  not,  without 
previous  training,  which  the  conjuncture  would  not  admit 
of,  be  formidable  in  the  field  ;  and,  except  under  their  own 
superiors,  they  could  have  no  spirit  in  any  undertaking. 
Montrose,  however,  insisted  upon  their  acting  under  his 
banners  ;  and,  as  they  were  unprepared  for  resistance, 
eight  hundred  were  easily  impressed  into  the  service. 
His  object  was  to  cross  the  mainland,  that,  amid  the 
northern  clans,  he  might  raise  a  large  army ;  but,  as  he 
marched  through  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  miserable 
was  his  disappointment  to  perceive  that  the  inhabitants, 
instead  of  flocking  to  his  standard,  everywhere  fled  at  his 
approach.  From  the  horrors  of  civil  war  these  counties 
had  hitherto  been  exempt ;  but  the  fame  of  Montrose’s 
dreadful  exploits  had  too  fully  reached  them  not  to  spread 
dismay  at  his  approach  at  the  head  of  foreign  trooos. 
The  committee  of  the  Estates  were  sufficiently  vigilant  to 
be  prepared  for  his  reception ;  and  Strachan,  who  had 
served  under  Cromwell,  and  had  formerly  defeated  Mid- 
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dleton,  was  dispatched  with  300  horse  to  obstruct  his  chap. 
progress,  while  Leslie  followed  with  4000  more.  The  — - 

committee  of  Estates  were  sufficiently  vigilant  to  meet 
the  exigency,  and  David  Leslie  was  ordered  on  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Leslie  having  mustered  his  forces  at  Brechin  on 
the  25th  of  April,  set  forward,  with  4000  cavalry  and 
infantry,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day;  while  he 
despatched  Lieut.-Col.  Strachan,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  against  the  Pluscardine  insurrection,  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  troops  lying  about  Boss  and  Inverness.  The 
force  with  which  Strachan  totally  routed  Montrose  did 
not  amount  to  300,  including  36  musketeers.*  Mont-  “rose 
rose  never  seems  to  have  been  qualified  for  any  com-  April  27,^ 
bined  operations  on  an  extensive  scale  ;  but  possibly  the  takeL 
prophecies  or  predictions  on  which  he  relied  had  now 
disordered  his  understanding,  as  his  former  penetration 
deserted  him.  Without  cavalry  he  could  fight  to  advan¬ 
tage  on  the  mountains  only,  and  yet  he  trusted  himself  in 
the  champaign  country.  As  he  advanced  beyond  the  pass 
of  Invercarron,  on  the  confines  of  Boss-shire,  without  in¬ 
telligence  regarding  the  opposite  party,  the  small  force 
under  Strachan  issued  from  an  ambuscade  in  three  divi¬ 
sions  against  him.  The  engagement  occurred  on  a  Sunday ; 
and  the  enemy,  when  the  idea  of  attacking  them  was  first 
meditated  by  Strachan,  were  ten  miles  off.  It  was  doubted 
by  these  rigid  Covenanters  whether  they  should  march 
towards  them  or  delay  the  fight  till  Monday,  though  it 
was  suspected  that  they,  consisting  as  they  did  of  foot, 
would  take  to  the  hills  the  instant  they  heard  of  Strachan’s 
approach;  but  the  doubts  were  quickly  removed  by  in¬ 
telligence  that  the  enemy  had  advanced  six  miles  nearer.f 
Tlie°first  division  was  repulsed ;  but  the  second,  headed 
by  Strachan  himself,  put  the  whole  of  Montrose’s  troops 
to  the  rout.  The  islanders  threw  down  their  arms  ;  and 
the  foreigners,  having  retreated  to  a  wood,  surrendered. 


*  Balf.  vol.  iv.  1).  8  et  seq. 
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sentence. 


Montrose’s  own  horse  had  been  shot  under  him ;  but  his 
friend,  Lord  Friendnought,  generously  gave  him  his  ;  and 
he,  having  borrowed  the  clothes  of  a  poor  countryman, 
escaped  in  that  disguise.  His  cloak,  star,  and  garter,  how¬ 
ever,  having  been  found  swimming  down  a  river,  enabled 
his  pursuers  to  ascertain  the  course  he  had  taken ;  and  a 
friend,  whom  he  trusted,  betrayed  him  to  Leslie. 

By  Leslie  he  was  conducted  in  triumph,  in  the  mean 
habit  he  had  assumed,  till  they  reached  Dundee,  where 
he  purchased  a  suit  becoming  his  rank.  Whether  it  was 
in  the  power  of  Leslie  to  afford  him  an  exchange  of  garb 
sooner,  or  that,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Loyalists, 
he  exulted  in  the  meanness  of  his  prisoner’s  garments,  we 
shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  At  Dundee,  which  had 
formerly  suffered  from  him,  he  is  said  to  have  met  with 
more  pity  than  from  other  quarters ;  he  was  elsewhere 
assailed  with  curses.  He  had  been  previously  attainted 
as  well  as  excommunicated,  and  his  doom  was  therefore 
sealed.  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  received  him  as 
the  blackest  criminal.  With  his  arms  pinioned  with  cords, 
and  his  principal  officers,  coupled  together,  preceding  him, 
he  was  placed  on  an  elevated  cart,  and  ignominiously 
conducted  through  the  streets.  But  we  must  not  rashly 
credit  the  enemies  of  Argyle,  when  they  assert  that,  seated 
at  a  window,  he  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  humiliation  of  his 
enemy.  All  these  indignities  Montrose  bore  with  forti¬ 
tude  ;  but  when  reproached  in  parliament,  previous  to  his 
sentence,  with  his  manifold  enormities,  his  temper  forsook 
him :  he  vindicated  his  breach  of  the  Covenant  by  alleg¬ 
ing  their  rebellion ;  his  various  appearances  in  arms  by 
the  commissions  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  impudently  asserted 
that  he  had  never  shed  blood  except  in  battle,  and  that 
he  had  taken  up  arms  on  the  present  occasion  to  accele¬ 
rate  the  treaty.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on 
a  gibbet  thirty  feet  high,  and  to  hang  for  three  hours  ;  to 
have  his  head  affixed  to  the  jail,  and  a  limb  to  be  placed 
in  each  of  the  other  four  principal  towns  of  Scotland _ 
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Glasgow,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen ;  and  to  have  the  chap. 

trunk  buried  among  the  common  malefactors,  unless  he  . - ; — - 

were  relaxed  from  the  censures  of  the  church. 

Montrose  preserved  his  spirit  to  the  last,  and  amused  Execution 
himself  with  embodying  his  feelings  of  loyalty  in  verse,  rose,  May 
which  however  was,  as  poetry,  no  less  execrable  than  his  16’ 1650- 
actions  had  been  as  a  member  of  society.  The  clergy 
endeavoured  to  extort  from  him  a  sense  of  contrition, 
and  refused  him  absolution  unless  he  manifested  repent¬ 
ance ;  but  his  proud  heart  remained  unsubdued.  ‘Far 
from  being  troubled  that  my  limbs  are  to  be  sent  to  your 
principal  towns,’  said  he,  ‘  I  wish  that  I  had  flesh  enough 
to  be  dispersed  throughout  Christendom,  to  attest  my 
dying  attachment  to  my  king.’  He  appeared  next  day 
on  the  scaffold  in  a  rich  suit ;  but  the  history  which, 
composed  in  Latin,  had  been  published  in  Paris,  of  his 
exploits — enormities,  rather — was,  by  the  public  order, 
suspended  from  his  neck.  This,  charity  would  induce  us 
to  believe,  flowed  more  from  the  desire  of  rendering  the 
spectacle  an  impressive  act  of  justice,  than  of  embittering 
the  last  moments  of  a  criminal,  however  flagrant  his 
demerits.  He  smiled,  and  told  them  he  was  prouder  of 
the  history  than  he  had  ever  been  of  the  Garter.  Having 
finished  his  prayers,  and  demanded  if  any  further  insult 
were  intended,  he  calmly  submitted  to  his  fate. 

That  writers  who  represent  Montrose  as  fired  with 
the  "enerous,  though  perhaps  mistaken,  ambition  of  loyally 
serving  his  prince,  as  a  hero  of  a  magnanimous  spirit  and 
decided  genius,  who  splendidly  took  that  part  in.  the 
contest  which  his  conscience  dictated,  should  depict  in 
the  most  odious  colours  the  treatment  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  is  not  wonderful ;  for  many  may  concur  m  the 
exalted  sentiment  of  the  younger  Vane,  that  he  always 
respected  the  adherents  of  both  parties,  as  they  were  true 
to  their  principles :  but  it  is  strange  to  find  the  treatment 
condemned,  and  the  victim  sympathised  with,  by  any 
writer  who  represents  him  as  having  taken  terrible  ven- 
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geance  on  Aberdeen  for  refusing  the  Covenant,  and  then 
having  betrayed  the  cause  when  he  could  not  be  leader ; 
as  having  projected  the  assassination  of  Argyle  and  the 
Hamiltons,  as  well  as  the  massacre  of  the  Covenanters,  in 
an  hour  of  unsuspecting  confidence ;  as  having  trampled 
on  all  the  laws  of  war  and  humanity,  in  introducing  the 
bigoted  and  cruel  Irish  to  burn  towns  and  villages,  and 
indiscriminately  slaughter  man,  woman,  and  child ;  as 
having  assassinated  Dorislaus ;  and  as,  during  the  treaty, 
having  projected  an  invasion,  calculated  to  defeat  its 
every  object,  before  the  design  was  even  suspected  :  yet 
some  writers  have  committed  this  inconsistency.  Should 
there  be  any  who  still  lament  the  death  of  Montrose,  let 
them  yet  not  be  over-hasty  in  the  condemnation  of  his 
enemies  for  inflicting  it,  but  reflect,  that  men  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  his  assassinations  and  massacres  were 
naturally  steeled  against  compassion  ;  that  those  who  had 
lost  their  nearest  and  dearest  relations — relations  whose 
age  or  sex  prevented  resistance — not  by  the  common 
course  of  war,  but  by  cold-blooded,  indiscriminate,  un¬ 
manly  vengeance ;  that  they  who  had  seen  their  children, 
that  had  escaped  fire  and  sword,  only  doomed  to  perish 
by  famine,  in  consequence  of  his  horrid  devastations — 
could  not  be  expected  to  soar  so  far  above  the  level  of 
humanity,  as  not  to  feel  some  desire  to  see  him  brought 
to  an  infamous  end.  Revenge  is  ever  to  be  condemned ; 
but,  under  such  circumstances,  what  breast  could  rise 
altogether  above  the  feeling?  We,  however,  will  venture 
to  assert  that,  if  there  were  such  a  thing  as  law  or  justice 
in  existence,  Montrose  could  not  escape  his  doom.  Argyle 
is  said  to  have  urged  it  on ;  but,  as  Montrose’s  known 
enemy,  he  declined  taking  an  ostensible  part  in  the 
condemnation. 

That  Montrose  was  decidedly  brave,  none  will  deny ; 
but  it  is  not  astonishing  that,  under  his  circumstances, 
his  spirits  should  have  risen  superior  to  his  fate.  The 
man  who  steadily  pursues  the'  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
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unsupported  by  any  party,  may  allow  his  heart,  at  times,  to 
sink  under  persecution ;  but  there  is  no  merit  in  a  heroic 
appearance  on  a  scaffold,  when  the  individual  acts  under 
the  impression  that  the  fame  of  it,  extending  to  every 
part  of  the  civilised  world,  will  elicit  the  applause  of  all 
whose  approbation  he  esteems,  and,  in  all  probability, 
will  be  recorded  to  his  credit  in  the  history  of  the  event¬ 
ful  period. 

The  character  of  this  individual  has  already  been  de¬ 
picted.  His  military  genius  was  no  longer  triumphant 
than  when  opposed  by  unskilful  commanders :  the  pro¬ 
phecies  and  predictions  which  misled  him,  yet  inspired 
him  with  romantic  hopes  *  which  a  cooler  head  would 
not  have  entertained,  but,  engaging  him  in  adventures 
which  were  accompanied  with  a  delusive  success  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  anticipated,  created  for  him  a 
name  that  a  greater  military  genius  could  not,  under  his 
circumstances,  have  earned. 

Some  of  his  followers  suffered  likewise  :  amongst  these 
was  Hurry.  This  officer,  as  we  have  already  partly  re¬ 
lated,  had  first  entered  into  the  service  of  the  parliament, 
and  then  deserted  and  betrayed  them :  he  had  not  been 
long  with  the  king  before  he  fell  also  under  the  suspicions 
of  the  Royalists,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  camp.  After 
this,  he  proffered  his  services  to  his  own  countrymen 
against  the  king,  and  was  employed  against  this  very 
Montrose,  when  his  conduct  did  not  escape  suspicion  of  a 
second  treachery.  He  latterly  went  again  over  to  the 
royal  side,  and  now  suffered  as  the  follower  of  Montrose. 
Lord  Friendnought,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  a 
public  execution,  starved  himself  to  death. f 


*  He  believed  ‘  somewhat  to  be  in 
himself  which  other  men  were  not 
acquainted  with’  (Clar.  Ilist.  vol.  vi. 
p.  422,  as  corrected  in  the  note  Irom 
the  MS. 

t  Wishart’s  Mem.  of  Montrose , 
ch.  iv.-viii. ;  Father  ITay’s  Mem. 
MS.  p.  383  ;  Nichols’  Diary,  MS. 

VOL.  111.  ' 


Adv.  Lib. ;  Laing,  vol.  i.  pp.  419-20 ; 
Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  284  et  seq., 
315  et  seq.,  408  et  seq.  ;  Montrose 
confessed  that  he  had  rooted  out 
families,  and  never  given  quarter; 
but  retorted  the  charge,  and  ar¬ 
gued  he  had  never,  like  the  other 
party,  caused  any  to  be  hanged  in 
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Charles 
agrees  with 
the  Scot¬ 
tish  com¬ 
missioners, 
and  sails 
for  Scot¬ 
land. 


Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the 
English 
parlia¬ 
ment. 


Conduct  of 
Fairfax, 
who  de¬ 
clines  the 
command. 


No  sooner  did  the  news  of  Montrose’s  defeat  reach 
Charles,  than,  as  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  re¬ 
cover  his  crowns,  he — basely  declaring,  even  by  letter  to 
the  parliament,  on  hearing  of  Montrose’s  overthrow,  that 
he  was  heartily  sorry  that  James  Graham  had  invaded 
the  kingdom,  that  the  measure  had  been  taken  not  only 
without  his  consent,  but  against  his  direct  prohibition, 
and  that  he,  therefore,  did  not  regret  the  issue  * — agreed 
to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  and 
instantly  made  arrangements  for  accompanying  them  to 
Scotland,  f 

The  English  parliament  had  been  perfectly  informed  of 
all  these  negotiations,  and  when  they  heard  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  treaty,  with  the  meditated  expedition  of 
the  exiled  king  to  Scotland,  they  instantly  determined  to 
carry  into  that  country  the  hostilities  which  appeared  to 
be  inevitable. J  Eor  this  purpose  Cromwell  had  been 
summoned  from  Ireland  in  the  old  capacity  of  lieutenant- 
general  to  Fairfax,  who  was  ordered  to  undertake  the 
expedition  in  the  character  he  still  held  of  lord,  of  cap¬ 
tain-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces 
raised  by  authority  of  parliament.  At  first  no  disincli¬ 
nation  to  this  business  appeared  on  the  part  of  Fairfax ; 
but  he  soon — induced  to  that  course,  it  is  alleged,  by  the 
importunate  dissuasions  of  his  wife,  avIio  was  guided  by  a 
Scottish  Presbyterian  parson — refused  the  command,  on 
the  principle  of  its  being  against  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  to  begin  the  war  with  that  people.  §  Upon  this 
the  council  of  state  sent  a  deputation  to  wait  on  his 


cold  blood  (see  p.  290  et  seq. ;  White- 
locke,  p.  451  et  seq. 

*  Balf.  vol.  iv.  p.  24  et  seq. 

t  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  422  et  seq., 
435  et  seq. 

J  Had  doubt  existed  as  to  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Scots  to  impose  a  king 
on  England,  it  would  have  been  re¬ 
moved  by  papers  found  in  the  cabinet 
of  Loudon,  the  chancellor,  on  the 


rout  at  Dunbar  (Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xix. 
p.  385  et  seq. 

§  On  the  1st  of  July,  Argyle  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Scottish  parliament 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
trusty  friends,  apprising  him  that 
the  Presbyterian  party  in  England 
had  so  dealt  with  Fairfax  that  he 
had  laid  down  his  command  (Balf. 
vol.  iv.  p.  69). 
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excellency,  and  nse  all  their  endeavours  to  prevail  with 
him  to  accept  of  the  employment.  The  deputies  were, 
St.  John,  Whitelocke,  Cromwell,  Harrison,  and  Lambert; 
and  though  all  of  these  were  urgent,  none  pressed  the 
general  so  far  as  Cromwell,  ‘  who,’  says  Ludlow,  ‘  acted 
his  part  so  to  the  life,  that  I  thought  him  sincere.’  The 
same  opinion  was  entertained  by  ail  the  commissioners, 
till  subsequent  events  induced  them  to  alter  it.  The 
ground  assumed  by  Fairfax  was,  that  the  invasion  of 
Scotland  could  not  be  justified,  as  that  people  had  pro¬ 
claimed  no  war  with  England,  and  it  was  contrary  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  for  the  one  country  to  com¬ 
mence  war  against  the  other.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  the  Scots  had  already  broken  the  Covenant  by  the 
late  Engagement ;  that  this  had  indeed  been  disavowed 
by  a  subsequent  parliament  or  party,  but  tlntt  their  whole 
conduct  latterly  had  evinced  a  determination  to  support 
the  cause  of  Charles  Stuart  against  the  people  of  England, 
and,  not  content  with  proclaiming  him  king  of  Scotland 
only,  they  had  presumed  also  to  proclaim  him  king  of 
England  and  Ireland:  that,  therefore,  however  they 
might  talk  of  peace,  war  was  inevitable ;  and  the  only 
question  was,  whether  Scotland  should  be  the  seat  of  war, ' 
or  that  people  be  unmolestedly  allowed  to  organise  their 
forces  till  they  were  prepared  to  march  into  England,  and 
be  joined  by  a  party  there,  which  would  inevitably  bring 
more  miseries  upon  the  country,  and  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  people.  Fairfax  allowed  that  war  was  piobable, 
and  he  declared  his  willingness  to  march  against  them  if 
they  entered  England ;  but  he  conceived  it  proper  to 
delay  hostilities  till  the  event  occurred.  War  was,  how¬ 
ever,  resolved  on, and  he  resigned  the  command;  ‘where¬ 
by/  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 4  he  then  died  to  all  his  former 
glory,  and  became  the  monument  of  his  owne  name,  which 
every  day  wore  out.’  But  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
and  subsequent  advancement  of  the  Restoration,  induced 
the  Royalists  to  adopt  the  most  extraordinary  course  m 
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vindication  of  his  character  as  one  of  their  party.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  transmitted  of  him  from  the  best 
authorities,  he  was,  though  slow  in  resolving,  steady  to 
his  purpose  when  formed,  and  of  a  perspicacious  judg¬ 
ment  ;  his  inconsistency  at  the  king’s  trial,  where  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  and  possibly  of  motives 
which  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  express,  having  been 
an  exception  to  his  general  conduct :  but  the  Royalist 
writers,  in  their  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was 
inclined  towards  their  principles,  represent  him  as  having 
been  so  dull  and  devoid  of  understanding,  as  to  have  been 
made  a  property  of,  or  a  mere  machine,  in  the  hands  of 
Cromwell.  A  portion  of  his  Memoirs,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  as  written  by  himself,  is  calculated  in  some  measure 
to  confirm  the  idea ;  but  we  have  already  said  that  the 
statement  there  is  so  contradicted  by  documents  under  his 
own  hand,  that  we  must  in  charity  believe  that  part  an 
interpolation,  unless  we  agree  with  Mrs.  M’Auly,  that 
it  was  written  in  dotage,  and  while  he  had  fallen  under 
the  influence  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Cromwell  was  soon  ready  to  march  into  Scotland,  at  the 
head  of  16,000  men.*  The  internal  safety  of  England 
•  was  not  left  unprovided  for  during  the  absence  of  Crom¬ 
well.  Six  hundred  horse  had  been,  by  a  recent  Act, 
added  to  the  military  of  the  City,  and  the  whole  put  by 
an  Act  of  the  legislature  under  the  command  of  Skippon. 
Harrison,  too,  who  was  about  this  time  made  major- 
general,  was,  during  the  absence  of  the  general,  and  in 
subordination  to  him,  nominated  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  forces  allotted  to  the  defence  of  the  southern  ports. 

Charles,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  reached  the  Spey ;  but 

Ludlow,  vol.  i.  pp.  .314—315;  which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed. 
\\  lntelocke,  p.  400;  Hutchinson,  This  author  says  that  Cromwell  was 
vol.  ii.  p.  171 ;  see  p.  167.  Proha-  sincere;  hut  both  Whitelocke  and 
bljr  a  reason  may  there  he  found  for  Ludlow  say  that  they  thought  him 
Fairfax s  conduct:  that  Cromwell  so  all  the  time.  It  was  his  subse- 
had  so  modelled  the  army,  that  he  quent  conduct  which  induced  suspi- 
( Fairfax)  would  have  found  himself  cion  of  his  candour, 
destitute  of  the  power  and  deference  .. 
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lie  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  country  till  he  took  the  chap. 

Covenants.  The  lords  of  the  Engagement  had  hoped  that  _ ■ 

the  return  of  the  king  would  be  attended  with  their  own  The  young 

,  ,  °  ...  king  lands 

restoration  ;  but  the  present  powers,  perceiving  the  ne-  in  scot- 
cessary  consequences — that  the  king  would  colleague  with  1h™dt;p^tn.d 
them,  whose  influence  was  so  powerful,  in  order  to  crush  ment there, 
the  rigid  Covenanters — insisted  on  their  immediate  de-  c' 
parture,  as  well  as  that  of  many  of  Charles’s  other 
attendants.  A  union  of  parties,  indeed,  would  have  most 
effectually  resisted  the  power  of  England  ;  but  the  clergy, 
and  others  of  the  ruling  party,  perceived  that,  as  the  lords 
of  the  Engagement  would  raise  their  adherents,  and 
Charles  would  unquestionably  join  with  them,  such  a 
junction  would  be  no  less  fatal  to  their  interest  than  the 
success  of  the  sectaries.  The  ridicule  directed  against 
them  for  their  conduct  in  refusing  the  coalition  has  been 
therefore  misplaced,  as  they  acted,  in  so  far  as  their  own 
interest  was  concerned,  from  sound  views  of  human 
policy,  and  not  from  the  contracted  bigotry  ascribed  to 
them  :  indeed,  their  only  object  in  recalling  the  king 
against  the  feelings  of  the  English  government  was  to 
secure  those  very  interests  which  a  union  with  the  lords 
of  the  Engagement  would  have  ruined,  while  by  a  federal 
union  with  England  they  would  not  have  been  in  im¬ 
mediate  hazard.  The  clergy,  however,  are  accused  by 
their  enemies  of  having  resorted  to  many  unworthy  strata¬ 
gems  to  raise  the  popular  feeling :  the  pulpits  _  resounded 
against  the  sectaries;  and  it  was  reported  that  in  a  village 
consisting  of  fourteen  families,  they  discovered  as  many 
witches.  Yet  the  learning  and  talents  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  together  with  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge 
amongst  the  people,  ought  to  induce  us  at  once  to  reject 
a  story  circulated  against  them  in  England,  without  the 
mention  of  name  or  place,  that  some  ministers  had,  in 
their  public  prayers  from  the  pulpit,  used  the  most  blas¬ 
phemous  language  to  the  Deity,  that  if  He  dal  not 
subdue  their  enemies,  He  should  no  longer  be  their  God; 
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Lieut.  - 
General  D. 
Leslie  ap¬ 
pointed  to 
the  com¬ 
mand  of 
theScottish 
army,  and 
proceed¬ 
ings  of  the 
Covenant¬ 
ers,  &c. 


language  which  could  be  believed  only  of  polytheists  in 
their  addresses  to  a  tutelar  god,  and  which  was,  there¬ 
fore,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  both  people  and 
clergy  in  Scotland.* 

All  outward  respect  was  paid  to  Charles  ;  but  he  was 
strictly  guarded  by  the  party  in  power,  while  a  solemnity 
of  deportment,  as  well  as  an  observance  of  religion,  was 
required,  which  little  corresponded  with  a  disposition 
accustomed  to  treat  the  most  serious  obligations  of 'mo¬ 
rality  with  derision,  •j* 

The  command  of  the  Scottish  army  was  conferred  on 
David  Leslie,  and  the  country  betwixt  Edinburgh  and 
Berwick  almost  entirely  laid  waste,  that  the  English  forces 
might  be  deprived  of  subsistence.  As  Cromwell  entered  the 
country,  where  the  universal  poverty  surprised  and  shocked 
his  soldiers,  the  inhabitants  fled  from  his  approach,  the 
clergy  having  told  them  that  the  English  would  cut  the 
throats  of  all  the  males  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  muti¬ 
late  of  their  right  hands  all  under  sixteen  and  above  six, 
and  burn  the  women’s  breasts  with  hot  irons.  ‘The 
clergy,’  says  Captain  Hodgson,  who  served  in  Cromwell’s 
army,  ‘  highly  incensed  against  us,  represent  us  to  the 
people  as  if  we  had  been  the  monsters  of  the  world.’  J 
In  their  march,  therefore,  the  English  saw  not  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  any  Scotsmen  under  sixty  years  of  age,  nor 
any  boys  above  six,  and  but  a  very  few  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  :  §  the  women,  too,  fell  down  on  their  knees,  begging 


*  Clarendon,  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  485  et 
seq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  416  et  seq.  •  see 
p.  465  about  the  alleged  language  of 
the  ministers.  It  was  announced  in 
letters  from  the  army  on  its  advance 
to  Berwick. 

t  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  435  et  seq. 

X  ‘  In  the  march  between  Mording- 
ton  and  Copperspith,  we  saw  not 
any  Scotchman  in  Eyton  and  other 
places  which  we  passed  thorow;  but 
the  streets  were  full  of  Scotch  wo¬ 
men,  pitiful  sorry  creatures,  clothed 
in  white  flannell,  in  a  very  homely 


manner :  very  many  of  them  be¬ 
moaned  their  husbands,  who,  they 
said,  were  enforced  by  the  lairds  of 
the  towns  to  gange  to  the  muster.’ 
‘  Relation  of  the  Fight  atLeitli,  neere 
Edinburgh,’  published  along  with 
Slingsby’s  and  Hodgson’s  Memoirs, 
Despatches ,  and  Letters,  relative  to 
this  campaign  (p.  207). 

§  Hodgson’s  Mem.  pp.  128,  131 ; 
‘Relation  of  the  Eight  at  Leith,’  if 
208  ;  ‘  Relation  of  the  Campaign  in 
Scotland,’  Id.  p.  232 ;  Whitelocke, 

.  p.  466. 
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of  them  not  to  burn  their  breasts,  and  the  children  fol¬ 
lowed  their  mothers’  instructions  in  praying  for  their 
lives.  Cromwell  had  too  much  good  sense  not  instantly 
to  adopt  measures  for  dissipating  those  terrors.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  declaration  inviting  all  to  remain  in  their  houses 
without  fear  of  molestation,  and  at  the  same  time  strictly 
enjoined  his  officers  and  soldiers  not  to  offer  the  slightest 
violence  to  the  persons  or  goods  of  any  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  Scottish  army.  Having  heard  that 
some  stragglers  were  guilty  of  violating  the  order,  he 
cashiered  one  or  two,  and  issued  out  another  edict,  &c., 
on  which  two  or  three  were  brought  to  punishment, 
not  to  go  half  a  mile  from  the  main  body  on  pain  of 
death.  Some  Scottish  troopers,  who  were  taken,  were 
dismissed  with  kindness*  This  produced  a  correspond¬ 
ing  spirit,  insomuch  that  the  women  began  to  bake  and 
brew  for  the  soldiery. 

In  the  meantime,  a  large  body  of  the  Engagers ,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  committees  of  church  and  state, 
had  embodied  to  join  the  Scottish  army  ;  but  as  it  was 
easily  seen  that  if  this  party  were  once  allowed  to  take 
the  field  in  considerable  numbers,  they,  under  the  royal 
protection,  would  soon  gain  the  ascendency,  and  fiustiate 
all  the  measures  of  the  present  ruling  party,  they 
were  ordered  to  disband:  upwards  of  eighty  officeis 


*  Whitelocke,  pp.  465, 466;  Crom- 
welliana,  p.  83  et  seq.,  ancl  preced¬ 
ing  authorities.  In  apparently  a 
demi-official  letter,  dated  from  Mus¬ 
selburgh,  the  30th  July,  (appended 
to  Hodgson’s  Mem.  p.  232  et  seq.), 
the  writer  says—'  The  people  had 
generally  deserted  their  habitations ; 
some  few  women  only  were  left 
behind ;  yet  we  had  this  mercy, 
that  their  houses,  thus  forsaken, 
were  indifferently  well  furnished 
with  beer,  wine,  and  corn,  which 
was  a  very  good  supply  to  us. 
Our  soldiers  were  civil  and  orderly , 
which  gains  much  upon  the  country.’ 
From  the  seeming  position  of  the 


writer,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  the  value  of  these  articles  was 
allowed,— at  least  if  the  owners,  or 
any  in  their  place,  were  in  a  condition 
to  receive  it.  There  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  an  abuse  of  the  word 
mercy,  and  a  violation  or  Crom¬ 
well's  orders.  Whitelocke  gives  us 
the  substance  of  intelligence  that  all 
these  goods  and  household  stuff  were 
carried  away  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  fled,—'  except  a  few  oats  and 
meal,  and  a  little  beer,  hid  under 
coals,  which  the  soldiers  made  use 
of  ’  (p.  467).  This  seems  to  import 
that  there  was  nobody  to  deal  with. 
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were,  on  the  same  account,  dismissed  from  the  army. 
The  spirit  of  the  Malignants  and  Engagers  inspired 
further  distrust  of  the  king  himself,  which  was  confirmed 
by  his  refusing  to  sign  a  proclamation  prepared  in 
his  name,  in  which  he  is  made  to  say,  that  as  it  had 
pleased  the  Lord  in  his  gracious  goodness  and  tender 
mercy  to  discover  unto  him  the  great  evil  of  the  ways 
wherein  he  had  been  formerly  led  by  wicked  counsel, 
and  had  so  far  blessed  the  endeavours  of  this  kirk  and 
kingdom,  his  majesty  had  now  sworn  and  subscribed  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  was  most  willing  and 
desirous  to  grant  the  propositions  of  both  kingdoms  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  royal  father  at  Newcastle  and  Hampton 
Court,  with  such  alterations  and  additions  as  should  be 
thought  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  king  and  kingdom  ; 
and  to  give  such  satisfaction  to  his  people  of  England  as 
should  be  desired  by  his  two  Houses  of  Parliament  sitting 
in  freedom ;  but  that,  though  the  sectarian  army,  which 
had  now,  under  Cromwell,  invaded  Scotland,  contrary  to 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  had  used  force  on  the 
two  Houses,  and  had  put  his  father  to  death,  contriving 
the  subveision  ot  all  governments,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
and  to  subject  all  persons  to  their  tyrannical  usurpation, 
he  yet,  believing  that  the  majority  had  been  misled, 
offered  a  fiee  pardon  to  all — except  those  who  had  sat  in 
parliament,  in  measures  against  his  father,  after  the  force 
used  on  the  two  Houses — who  should  instantly  join  the 
Scottish  army.  The  king’s  declining  to  subscribe  this 
proclamation,  together  with  the  conduct  of  the  Malignants 
and  Engagers,  induced  the  committees  to  insist  on  his 
removing  to  a  distance  from  the  camp,  lest  he  should 
debauch  the  army.  A  large  declaration,  of  a  far  stronger 
kind,  was  now  brought  to  him ;  and  as  he  positivelv  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  it,  the  clergy  thundered  out  from  their  pulpits 
next  day,  that  they  were  deceived  in  him,  as  he  was  the 
very  root  of  malignancy,  and  an  utter  enemy  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Chi ist ;  and  that,  as  he  had  only  taken  the 
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Covenant  to  gain  his  private  ends,  they  must  be  on  their 
guard  against  him  and  the  heathen  people  about  him.* 
The  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  then  met,  and 
drew  up  a  declaration,  in  which,  having  stated  that  there 
might  be  just  grounds  of  stumbling,  from  his  refusing  to 
subscribe  and  emit  the  declaration  offered  to  him,  they 
declare  that  ‘  the  kirk  and  kingdom  do  not  own  or 
espouse  any  malignant  party,  or  quarrel,  or  interest ;  but 
that  they  fight  merely  upon  their  former  grounds  and 
principles,  and  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  God  and  of 
the  kingdom,  as  they  have  done  these  twelve  years  past ; 
and,  therefore,  as  they  did  disclaim  all  the  sin  and  guilt 
of  the  king  and  of  his  house,  so  they  will  not  own  him 
or  his  interest,  otherwise  than  with  a  subordination  to 
God,  and  so  far  as  he  owns  and  prosecutes  the  cause  of 
God,  and  disclaims  his  and  his  father’s  opposition  to  the 
work  of  God  and  to  the  Covenant,  and  likewise  all 
the  enemies  thereof ;  and  that  they  will,  with  conve¬ 
nient  speed,  take  into  consideration  the  papers  lately 
sent  unto  them  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  vindicate 
themselves  from  all  the  falsehoods  contained  therein, 
especially  in  those  things  wherein  the  ground  betwixt 
them  and  that  party  is  misstated,  as  if  they  owned  the 
late  king’s  proceedings,  and  were  resolved  to  prosecute 
and  maintain  his  present  majesty’s  interest,  before  and 
without  acknowledgment  of  the  sins  of  his  house  and 
former  ways,  and  satisfaction  to  God  s  people  in  both 
kingdoms.’  The  committee  of  estates  approved  of  this ; 
and  the  officers  of  the  army  having  sent  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  estates  a  remonstrance  against  Malignants  to  a 
similar  effect,  received  a  gracious  answer  confirming  the 
declaration.  The  declaration  was  shown  to  Cromwell 
by  the  party  most  averse  to  the  king ;  but  his  answer 
is  reported  to  have  been,  that  he  would  not  juggle  with 
them  ;  that  he  came  there  for  their  king,  and  that  if  they 

*  The  utter  perfidy  of  the  young  published  for  a  very  different  object 
king  is  well  displayecl  by  documents  by  Carte  (Let.  vol.  1.  pp.  <w  BJ. 
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would  deliver  him  up  he  would  treat,  but  not  otherwise. 
The  state  of  the  Scottish  army  appeared  now  prosperous; 
the  party  at  the  helm  consequently  triumphant ;  and 
the  young  king,  who  had  no  sincerity,  at  last  agreed 
to  a  declaration  which  they  prepared  —  that  though  it 
became  him  as  a  dutiful  son  to  honour  his  father’s 
memory,  and  to  esteem  his  mother,  yet  that  he  was 
deeply  afflicted  in  spirit  before  God,  because  of  his 
father’s  hearkening  unto  and  following  evil  counsel,  and 
his  opposition  to  the  work  of  reformation  and  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  by  which  so  much  of  the 
blood  of  the  Lord’s  people  had  been  shed  in  these  king¬ 
doms  ;  and  for  his  mother’s  idolatry,  the  toleration 
whereof  in  the  king’s  house,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
stumbling  unto  all  the  Protestant  churches,  so  it  could 
not  be  but  a  high  provocation  against  him  who  is  a 
jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  father  on  the  chil¬ 
dren  ;  that,  though  he  might  extenuate  his  own  conduct, 
yet  that  he  freely  acknowledged  all  his  own  sins,  and 
the  sins  of  his  father’s  house  ;  that,  from  a  full  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  he  had  subscribed  it  and  sworn  to  it,  declaring1 
that  he  had  not  entered  into  the  oath  of  God  with  his 
people  upon  any  sinister  intention  and  crooked  design 
for  attaining  his  own  ends,  but,  so  far  as  human  weak¬ 
ness  would  permit,  in  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  heart, 
and  that  he  would  ever  promote  that  grand  object.  He 
professes  that  he  will  have  no  enemies  but  those  of  the 
Covenant ;  that  he  detested  all  popery,  superstition,  and 
idolatry,  together  with  prelacy,  and  all  errors,  schism, 
and  profaneness,  and  had  resolved  to  endeavour  the  ex¬ 
tirpation  thereof  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  he  commanded  all  who  pretended  to  espouse 
his  interest  to  do  it  upon  that  ground,  and  therefore 
recalled  all  commissions  granted  to  any  who  did  not 
adhere  to  the  Covenant  ;  that  he  disclaimed  the  peace 
with  Ireland,  and  the  toleration  of  the  Catholic  super- 
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stition  in  that  kingdom ;  that,  no  less  anxious  to  do  chap. 

justice  to  his  good  subjects  of  England  and  Ireland,  he  _ 

would  accord  to  the  propositions  formerly  tendered  by 
both  kingdoms,  if  the  two  Houses  would  still  proffer 
them.  He  declares  that  it  is  upon  these  grounds  he 
calls  on  all  the  people  to  oppose-  the  sectaries.  Hot 
satisfied  even  with  this,  the  clergy  appointed  a  solemn 
fast  and  humiliation  for  the  sins  of  his  father’s  house, 
and  for  his  own.* 

We  now  return  to  military  affairs.  Leslie  had  taken  Military 
up  a  strong  position,  properly  entrenched,  betwixt  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Leith.  The  line  extended  from  the  Canongate 
(or  lower  part  of  the  Old  Town)  across  the  Calton  Hill, 
which  was  strongly  fortified,  to  Leith,  which  was  likewise 
fortified.  A  deep  trench,  mounted  with  cannon,  fortified 
the  whole  line  on  the  low  ground,  while  the  castle  was  at 
that  time  deemed  a  place  of  great  strength.  Cromwell 
found  it  in  vain  to  attempt  forcing  the  trenches,  and,  after 
facing  them,  he  retreated  to  Musselburgh  for  provisions ; 
his  supplies  arriving  by  sea  either  there  or  a  little  above 
Leith.  On  his  retreat  to  Musselburgh,  his  rear  was  at¬ 
tacked  ;  but  the  Scots  were  repulsed  with  some  loss  ;  and 
the  English  general,  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people  how  much  he  was  misrepresented,  and  how  false 
were  the  reports  of  success  which  had  been  circulated  by 
the  enemy,  sent  the  principal  wounded  officers  in  his  own 
coach,  and  the  rest  in  waggons,  to  Edinburgh  Castle. 
Having  refreshed  his  army,  which  had  suffered  much  from 
a  very  heavy  rain,  he  again  returned  to  Edinburgh,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  drawing  Leslie  beyond  his  entrenchment; 
but  though  he  dislodged  a  party  which  had  been  posted 
on  the  north  side  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  he  could  not  move  the 
Scottish  general  from  his  ground.  To  effect  this  object, 


*  Walker,  p.  163  et  seq.  Consider-  by  papers  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
able  lio'ht,  but  all  confirming  our  the  MS.  of  Baillie’s  Letters ,  &c.  See 
narrative,  is  thrown  on  the  state  of  also  the  printed  volume  in  the  Ban- 
tilings  in  Scotland  at  this  juncture,  natyne  Club. 
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therefore,  he  marched  to  the  west,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Pentlands,  that  by  interposing  betwixt  Edinburgh  and  Stir¬ 
ling,  he  might  intercept  supplies,  and  thus  oblige  the  Scots 
to  follow  him.  Afraid  of  this  measure,  Leslie  moves  to 
the  west,  in  a  line  farther  to  the  north  ;  and  now  Cromwell 
believed  that  he  should  be  able  to  meet  him  on  fairground. 
But  the  local  knowledge  of  Leslie  enabled  him,  owing  to 
the  ravines  and  other  inequalities  of  surface,  so  dexterously 
to  shift  his  positions,  as  to  preclude  a  possibility  of  reaching 
him.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  Cromwell  believed  that 
the  juncture  was  come ;  but  as  the  troops  advanced,  a 
bog  was  found  to  interpose  between  them  and  the  enemy. 
It  was  at  this  time,  when  the  two  armies  were  lying  very 
near  each  other,  that  Cromwell,  having  gone  to  recon¬ 
noitre,  rebuked  on  the  spot  a  Scottish  trooper  who 
discharged  his  carbine  at  him,  saying,  if  he  had  been 
one  of  his  men,  he  would  have  had  him  cashiered  for 
firing  at  such  a  distance.  After  spending  some  days  in 
this  position  to  no  purpose,  Oliver  was  obliged  to  return 
to  the  sea-side  for  victuals.  But  now  his  whole  army 
began  to  be  dispirited :  the  weather  had  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  rainy,  and  their  privations  great;  while  there 
appeared  no  prospect  of  drawing  the  Scots  from  their 
strong  ground.*  Sickness,  too,  was  engendered  in  the 
army,  and  the  season  was  rapidly  advancing.  It  was, 
therefore,  deemed  advisable  to  retreat  to  Dunbar,  where 

*  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xix.  p.  339 
et  sctj.  In  one  of  the  letters  referred 
to,  there  is  the  following  passage : 

‘  Captain  Wilford,  a  gentleman  in 
my  lord’s  own  troop,  being  on  Tues¬ 
day  taken  prisoner  (his  horse  being 
killed  under  him),  was  carried  to 
Leith,  where  he  was  very  courteously 
used  by  Lieutenant-general  David 
Lesley,  who  kept  him  at  his  own 
house,  where  resorted  to  him  divers 
of  their  ministers  and  commanders, 
who  demanded  of  him  how  long  he 
had  served  under  Antichrist,  that 
proud  man  Cromwell,  over  whose 
head  the  curse  of  God  hung  for 


murdering  the  king,  breaking  the 
Covenant,  and  they  did  expect  daily 
when  the  Lord  should  deliver  him 
into  their  hands;  they  saying,  he 
termed  his  guns  his  twelve  apostles, 
and  that  he  put  his  whole  confidence 
in  them;  and  the  commanders,  old 
cavaliere  like,  did  swear  most  despe¬ 
rately  that  they  had  taken  eighteen 
of  our  colours;  and  the  ministers  said 
that  our  ships  in  the  haven  were 
revolted  to  the  king;  which  your 
London  cavaliers  may  perhaps  be¬ 
lieve  ’  (pp.  220-1).  This  shows  how 
little  the  vulgar  reports  are  to  be 
trusted. 
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they  might  establish  a  garrison,  which,  it  was  thought,  if  chap. 
anything  could,  would  provoke  the  enemy  to  fight;  . — q: — - 
where  they  had  a  good  harbour  for  receiving  supplies  The  retreat 
of  provisions  from  England;  wiiere,  being  within  thirty  giy, army 
miles  of  Berwick,  they  could  easily  receive  reinforcements  t0  IXuib;ir- 
that  were  expected ;  where,  during  contrary  winds  or 
stormy  weather,  they  could  obtain  supplies  by  land  ;  and 
from  which,  as  the  distance  to  Berwick  was  scarcely 
more  than  one  day’s  march,  they  might,  at  any  time  that 
the  exigency  required  it,  leave  the  country,  and  yet  be 
ready  to  pour  in  upon  it  on  any  favourable  occasion 
which  might  suddenly  present  itself.*  At  Musselburgh, 
they  shipped  off  about  six  hundred  sick  for  Dunbar, 
whom  the  Scots  strangely  mistook  for  a  train  of  artillery, 
and  on  Saturday,  the  31st  of  August,  marched  to  Had¬ 
dington.  The  Scots,  whose  numbers  more  than  doubled 
those  of  their  adversaries,  now  imagining  the  enemy  to  be 
in  full  march  to  England,  presumptuously  thought  only  of 
obstructing  their  retreat,  and  destroying  them.  On  the 
Saturday  evening,  the  31st  of  August,  the  English  army, 
as  it  marched  by  moonlight,  was  closely  followed,  and  the 
rear  assailed  with  such  impetuosity,  as  might  have  been 
productive  of  loss,  and  even  danger,  had  not  a  cloud  sud¬ 
denly  passed  over  the  moon,  and  so  obscured  the  field 
that  the  Scots  were  obliged  to  suspend  their  operations  till 
the  English  were  prepared  to  repulse  them.  That  even¬ 
ing  the  English  quartered  at  Haddington,  and  next  morn- 
in"  it  was  hoped  that  the  enemy,  who  were  quite  close 


*  Cromwell,  in  his  dispatch  about 
the  battle  of  Dunbar,  writes  _  thus : 
t  Upon  serious  consideration,  finding 
our  weakness  so  to  increase,  and  the 
enemy  lying  upon  his  advantages,  at 
a  general  councel  it  was  thought  fit 
to  march  to  Dunbar,  and  tlieie  to 
fortifie  the  town,  which,  we  thought, 
if  anything,  would  provoke  them  to 
engage :  as  also  the  having  a  garrison 
there,  would  furnish  us  with  accom¬ 
modation  for  our  sick  men,  would  he 


a  place  for  a  good  magazine  (which 
we  exceedingly  wanted,  being  put 
to  depend  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
weather  for  landing  provisions,  which 
many  times  cannot  he  done,  though 
the  being  of  the  whole  army  lay 
upon  it,  all  the  coasts  from  Leith  to 
Berwick  not  having  one  good  har¬ 
bour);  as  also  to  lie  more  conveniently 
to  receive  our  recruits  of  horse  and 
foot  from  Berwick  ’  (p.  294 ;  Old 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xix.  p.  341  et  scq."). 
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Position  of 
the  Scots 
on  Down 
Hill. 


upon  them,  would  engage.  Cromwell  took  up  his  position 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  waited  four  or  five 
hours  in  expectation  of  the  attack.  Leslie,  however,  who 
had  occupied  the  higher  ground  a  little  farther  to  the 
south,  was  not  inclined  to  leave  his  position  ;  and  Crom¬ 
well,  considering  the  other’s  situation,  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  be  the  assailant.*  He  therefore  ordered  his 
army  to  march  to  Dunbar.  As  they  approached  that 
town,  Leslie,  who  had  hung  all  the  time  on  their  rear, 
took  a  direction  to  the  south  of  a  marsh,  now  almost 
entirely  drained  and  richly  cultivated,  and  pitched  his 
camp  on  Down  Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town ;  while, 
supposing  the  enemy  to  be  in  retreat  to  England,  he  sent 
forward  a  party  to  seize  the  pass  at  Cockburn’s  Path, 
where,  as  Cromwell  says  in  his  dispatch,  ‘ten  men  to 
hinder  are  better  than  forty  to  make  their  way.’ 

Down  Hill  is  not  distant  two  miles  from  Dunbar.  In 
itself  it  is  small,  the  largest  base  not  being  a  mile  in  ex¬ 
tent  ;  but  it  forms  part  of  a  range  of  hills  which  connect 
with  the  Lammermuirs.  Betwixt  the  sea  and  that  range, 
extends  a  low  and  fertile  strip  of  land,  terminated  on  the 
south-east  by  the  Lammermuirs.  This  low  ground  holds 
its  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  fertile  tract  which 
extends  to  Edinburgh  by  a  passage  near  to  Dunbar.  On 
the  north  and  west,  Down  Hill  is  so  steep  as  to  be  almost 
inaccessible.  On  the  south  it  is  also  steep,  though  far  less 
so.  On  the  east  it  slopes  down  to  the  sea  with  such  a 


*  Walker,  to  throw  ridicule  on 
the  rigid  Covenanters,  in  whose  loss 
at  Dunbar  he  with  his  master  re¬ 
joiced,  says  that  Leslie  had  an 
opportunity  of  destroying  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army  on  Sunday,  and  that  tiie 
clergy  prevented  him,  alleging  it 
would  involve  the  nation  in  the  sin 
of  sabbath-breaking.  But  did  not 
the  march  do  the  same  thing  P  An 
attack  was  exactly  what  Cromwell 
wished,  and  it  is  strange  to  observe 
the  inconsistent  statement  of  Hume. 


lie  sends  Leslie  to  the  heights  of 
Lammermuir,  at  the  distance  of 
about  from  six  to  eight  miles,  and 
where  he  never  could  possibly  march, 
— the  ravines,  &c.  would  have  pre¬ 
cluded  it, — and  yet  he  adopts  the 
story  of  Walker  about  the  Sabbath. 
He  ridicules  the  clergy  for  insisting 
on  Leslie  leaving  Down  Hill  to  meet 
Cromwell,  and  yet  holds  them  up  to 
scorn  for  preventing  him  attacking 
the  English  on  equal  ground ! 
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gentle  declivity  tliat  one  might  gallop  up.  By  the  north 
side  runs  a  small  stream,  which  passes  through  the  grounds 
of  Broxmouth  House,  the  seat  of  the  then  Earl,  now 
Duke,  of  Roxburgh.  Before  it  enters  the  park,  the  banks 
are  so  steep  (except  at  one  point  to  the  west,  which  was 
occupied  by  Cromwell,  to  prevent  a  surprise  by  the 
enemy)  that  neither  army  could  pass  it  in  the  face  of  the 
other  without  great  disadvantage.  From  the  termination 
of  these  banks  to  the  sea  at  the  nearest  point,  the  distance 
is  not  great ;  and,  according  to  the  description,  the  pass 
had  been  still  more  contracted  by  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  probably  too  by  the  state  of  the  park 
about  Broxmouth  House. 

Leslie  had  drawn  up  his  troops  to  face  the  north,  and, 
consequently,  the  English  army.  The  left  wing  was  near 
the  top  of  the  hill,  the  right  towards  the  base.  On  the 
Monday  evening,  however,  he  was  observed  to  bring  his 
cavalry  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  his  foot  still  farther 
down  the  hill.  As  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of 
Leslie’s  motives  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  exactly  by  what  lie  was  really  influenced. 
An  idea  pervaded  the  Scottish  army,  which  far  outnum¬ 
bered  the  adverse  body,  that  the  English  were  completely 
in  their  power  ;  that  they  might  destroy  them,  and  march 
forthwith  to  England  ;  and  that  such,  was  Cromwell’s 
situation,  that  he  had  already  embarked  part  of  his  foot 
and  ordnance,  and  meant  to  break  through  with  his 
cavalry  alone.*  Leslie  therefore  might  think  of  attacking 
them  in  the  moment  of  embarking,  or  might  only  in- 


*  It  is  then  given  as  having  been 
related  to  the  anonymous  author, 
‘  that  on  Monday  evening  three 
soldiers  were  taken,  and  one  of  them 
was  first  examined  by  Leslie,  who 
asked  him  if  the  enemy  did  intend  to 
fight.  He  replied,  what  did  be  think 
they  came  there  for  ?  —  they  came 
for  nothing  else.  “Soldier,”  says 
Leslie,  “  how  will  you  fight,  when 
you  have  shipped  half  of  your  men 


and  all  your  great  guns  ?  ”  The 
soldier  replied,  “  Sir,  if  you  please 
to  draw  down  your  army  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  you  shall  find  both  men 
and  great  guns  also.”  One  standing 
by  asked  him  how  he  durst  answer 
the  general  so  saucily.  He  told  him 
that  he  only  made  answer  to  the 
question  demanded  of  him  ’  (Carte’s 
Let.  vol.  i.  p.  382). 
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tend  to  place  himself  in  a  more  exact  line  of  interposition, 
lie  might,  however,  have  other  reasons  no  less  potent. 
The  English  army  was  indeed  in  a  critical  predicament, 
and  was  reminded  of  the  condition  of  Essex’s  army  when 
it  surrendered  to  the  king  in  Cornwall.  The  expected 
recruits  from  Berwick  were  stopped,  as  well  as  all  supply 
of  provisions  by  land.  In  the  event  of  discomfiture,  or 
failure  of  a  supply  of  provisions  by  sea — which,  owing  to 
contrary  winds,  might  occur — they, as  little  could  be  drawn 
from  the  exhausted  country,  might  soon  be  reduced  to 
extremities.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Leslie’s  own  position 
was  likewise  critical.  The  height  exposed  his  troops  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  which  was  exceedingly  rainy  and 
tempestuous ;  and  his  supplies  could  come  only  from  the 
country  to  the  west,  the  communication  with  which  was 
obstructed  by  Cromwell’s  army.  The  hill  not  only  could 
not  furnish  the  horses  with  forage,  but  did  not  afford  one 
drop  of  water ;  so  that,  if  he  resolved  to  retain  his  posi¬ 
tion,  he  must  draw  it  from  the  stream  already  described, 
or  possibly  from  another  to  the  south.*  Besides  all  this, 
as  the  hill  is  perfectly  accessible,  Cromwell  might  trans¬ 
port  his  army  beyond  the  pass  already  described,  and 
charge  them  up  the  acclivity,  when,  from  the  contracted 
nature  of  the  ground,  they  could  not  take  advantage  of 
their  superiority  of  numbers ;  and  in  the  event  of  dis¬ 
comfiture,  retreat,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  west  and 
north  banks,  would  have  been  impracticable. 

Cromwell  and  Major-General  Lambert,  having  gone 
to  Broxmouth  House  to  view  the  position  of  the  enemy 
on  the  Monday  evening,  ‘I  told  him,’  said  the  first,  4 1 
thought  it  did  give  us  an  opportunity  and  advantage  to 
attempt  upon  the  enemy ;  to  which  he  immediately  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  had  thought  to  have  said  the  same  thing  to 
me  :  so  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  set  this  apprehension 
upon  both  of  our  hearts  at  the  same  instant.’ ‘j*  Colonel 


*  Carte  s  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  381.  lume  already  referred  to,  p.  298,  and 

t  Cromwell’s  dispatch,  in  the  vo-  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xix.  p.  339  et 
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Monk  was  called,  who  agreed  with  them  on  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  measure ;  and  the  general,  having  re¬ 
turned  to  his  quarters,  summoned  other  colonels,  who  all 
cheerfully  concurred,  when  the  plan  of  the  engagement 
wras  formed  for  the  following  morn  at  daybreak.  Sis 
regiments  of  horse,  and  three  and  a  half  of  foot,  were 
appointed  for  the  van.  During  the  night,  however, 
Leslie  prudently  seized  the  pass,  and  that  was  the  grand 
point  of  contention  next  morning  ;  but  as  the  night  was 
rainy  and  tempestuous,  the  Scots  suffered  much,  while 
the  English  were  under  cover.  In  consequence  of  Lam¬ 
bert’s  not  having  been  able  to  bring  up  the  artillery  so 
quickly  as  he  expected,  the  attack  did  not  begin  till 
nearly  six  o’clock,  and  Cromwell  was  impatient.  The 
first  regiment  of  horse  was  so  gallantly  received,  that  it 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  ;  but  Cromwell  having  called  up 
his  own  regiment  of  foot,  which,  like  his  regiment  of 
horse,  was  ever  invincible,  it-  carried  the  pass  with  butt 
end  of  musket  and  push  of  pike.  More  troops  were 
pressed  down  by  Leslie  upon  this  point ;  but  the  English 
foot  made  their  way,  and  the  horse  resolutely  charged 
through  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  ‘  who,’  says  Cromwell, 

‘  were,  after  the  first  repulse  given,  made  by  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  as  stubble  to  their  swords.’  At  this  moment,  about 
seven  o’clock,  the  sun,  hitherto  obscured  by  a  foggy 
horizon,  burst  in  splendour  on  the  German  Ocean  ;  4  and,’ 
writes  Captain  Hodgson,  ‘  I  heard  Old  Noll  say,  ‘  Now, 
let  God  arise,  and  his  enemies  shall  be  scattered.’*  His 
next  exclamation  was,  ‘I  profess  they  run;’  and,  in  an 
instant,  charged  through  and  through  up  the  hill,  they 
eveiywhere  fled.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  rally  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  possibly  they  might  have  renewed  the 
conflict ;  but  some  large  guns,  judiciously  placed  at  the 

seq.  This  is  a  complete  answer  to  engaged  in  a  fast,  lie  observed  the 
the  gossiping  relation  by  Burnet,  Scots  coming  down,  through  his 
which  has  been  turned  to  such  good  glass,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  The  Lord  has 
account  by  TIume,  and  adopted  by  delivered  them  into  our  hands.’ 
Laing,  that  Cromwell’s  army  being  *  See  Psalm  lxviii.  1. 
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chap,  foot  of  the  north-west  ascent,  played  with  such  effect  as 
^  v'  .  to  dislodge  them  thence ;  and  now  the  steepness  of  the 
north  and  west  banks,  with  the  stream,  to  which  they 
had  trusted  for  their  security,  proved  their  ruin,  retreat 
there  being  impracticable  ;  though  part  fled  towards  the 
south — where,  as  they  were  still  farther  from  their  re¬ 
sources,  the  great  body,  throwing  down  their  arms,  tried 
to  escape  by  Dunbar,  and  thus  necessarily  fell  into  the 
enemy’s  hands.  About  ten  thousand,  including  many 
officers,  were  taken  prisoners ;  the  rest  were  pursued 
with  great  slaughter  to  Haddington,  and  by  one  regiment 
even  beyond  that  town.  Upwards  of  three  thousand 
were  slain,  including  some  of  the  clergy ;  a  body,  of  whom 
few  escaped  without  broken  heads.  All  their  ordnance, 
consisting  of  forty  guns,  great  and  small,  some  of  them 
of  leather,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  ;  while  above 
fifteen  thousand  stand  of  arms  were  picked  up  from  the 
field.  Nearly  two  hundred  stand  of  colours  graced  the 
conquest.  Cromwell  ordered  the  117th  Psalm,  says 
Hodgson,  to  be  sung  on  the  field,  and  the  army  returned 
‘  to  bless  God  in  their  tents,  like  Issacliar,*  for  the  great 
salvation  afforded  to  them  that  day.’f  About  one-half 
of  the  prisoners,  as  wounded,  were  dismissed;  the  rest 
were  sent  to  England.!  The  victory  was  gained  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  twenty  men. 

Effects  of  .  .  ,  A  .  ... 

the  victory  lhis  victory  produced  a  complete  revolution  m  affairs, 
at  Dunbar.  Leslie  retired  to  Stirling,  and  the  country  opened  to 
Cromwell.  Leith,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  was 
abandoned  to  him ;  and  Edinburgh  Castle  alone,  in  that 
district,  stood  out.  § 

Scottish  The  king  was  at  this  time  in  Perth,  and  was  so  far 
XrTh?C'  from  beinS  afflicted  with  the  news,  that,  in  the  language 

battle, 

*  Deuteronomy,  cli.  xxxiii.  v.  18.  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  454  et  sen  • 
f  Hodgson,  p.  149.  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  pp.  327-9 ;  Walker’ 

X  Cromwell’S  Dispatch  and  other  p.  179  et  seq. ;  Burnet’s  Hist.  vol.  i. 
Letters  in  the  vol.  already  referred  §  Dispatches  in  Col.  referred  to  • 
to;  Hodgson,  in  same  Col.,  p.  144  Walker,  p.  186  et  seq. 
et  seq. ;  Carte’s  Let.  vol.  i.  pp.  380-4 : 
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of  Clarendon, 4  he  was  glad  of  it,  as  the  greatest  happiness  chap. 
that  could  befall  him  in  the  loss  of  so  strong  a  body  of  _ — T — - 
his  enemies ;  who,  if  they  should  have  prevailed,  his 
majesty  did  believe  that  they  would  have  shut  him  up 
in  a  prison  the  next  day.’*  He  now  flattered  himself 
that  this  terrible  blow  to  the  leading  party  would  enable 
the  less  rigid  Covenanters,  in  conjunction  with  the  En¬ 
gagers ,  to  obtain  the  ascendency ;  and  that,  in  their 
anxiety  to  repel  the  invaders,  and  keep  their  ground, 
they  might  allow  the  Royalists  admission  into  then  ranks, 
when  he  doubted  not  that  the  latter,  along  with  the 
Engagers ,  might  take  the  power  even  from  the  moderate 
Covenanters,  and  ultimately  model  an  army  with  which 
he  could  recover  his  crowns  on  his  own  terms.  On  this 
account,  every  species  of  ridicule  was  levelled  against  the 
rigid  party,  as  the  authors  of  the  late  defeat ;  and  it  was 
even  desired  to  supersede  David  Leslie  as  general.  He, 
dispirited  by  his  late  hi  success,  was  willing  to  renounce 
the  command,  but  he  was  still  retained.'!’ 


Lilt:  tummauu,  uu*  - -  '  . 

In  spite  of  discomfiture,  the  rigid  Covenanters  still  main¬ 
tained  their  principles  :  the  more  moderate  joined  with 
the  lords  of  the  Engagement,  who  were  now  permitted 
to  return  to  the  king.  This  gave  an  ascendency  to  these 
united  parties,  and  the  committees  of  church  and  state 
were  moved  by  them  to  accept  of  the  service  of  such  as 
had  either  deserted  the  church,  or  had  maintained  wliat 
was  called  a  detestable  neutrality,  provided  they  testified 
repentance.  A  parliament,  too,  having  been  held  at 
Perth,  passed  two  resolutions  to  that  effect.  But  no 
sooner  were  they  passed,  than,  in  order  to  obtain  com¬ 
mands,  Malignants  flocked  to  testify  repentance ;  and  this 
caused  a  new  defection.  Many  of  the  rigid  Presbyterians 
not  only  approved  of  the  beheading  of  the  late  king  as 
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an  act  of  justice,  but  had  yielded  to  the  reception  of  the 
present  rather  as  a  matter  of  necessity  than  of  choice, 
since  they  perceived  that,  if  they  failed  to  take  that  step, 
another  party,  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Covenan¬ 
ters,  would,  and  thus  wrest  the  power  out  of  their  hands. 
Now,  however,  though  Argyle  supported  the  king,  (in¬ 
deed,  his  interest  had  hitherto  overruled  the  rigid  party,) 
they  believed  that  measures  of  a  very  opposite  nature 
were  to  be  resorted  to ;  and  that  their  assistance  was 
only  sought  till  the  monarch  and  the  Malignants,  with 
the  lords  of  the  Engagement,  were  in  a  situation  to  act 
against  and  overturn  them.  They  (particularly  in  the 
counties  of  Air,  Renfrew,  Galloway,  Wigton,  and  Dum¬ 
fries)  accordingly,  protested  against  the  commission  of 
the  church,  and  declared  that,  to  admit  the  disaffected, 
was  to  betray  the  cause,  and  put  the  whole  power  into 
the  hands  of  Malignants,  whose  pretended  penitence  was . 
a  mockery  to  God  :  they  urged  many  gross  faults  against 
Argyle,  Loudon,  Balcarres,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  active  noblemen  most  inclined  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples  removed ;  they  declaimed  against  the  idea  of 
giving  a  king  to  England,  especially  one  who  was  un¬ 
worthy  of  reigning  over  Scotland  ;  for  that,  as  England 
was  not  subordinate  to  them,  they  had  no  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  her  affairs.  One  of  the  ministers  declared  that 
the  commission  of  the  kirk  would  approve  of  nothing 
which  was  right  ;  that  a  hypocrite  ought  not  to  reign 
over  them  ;  that  they  should  treat  with  Cromwell,  and 
give  him  security  not  to  trouble  England  with  a  king  ; 
and  that  the  blood  shed  in  the  quarrel  must  be  on  their 
heads  who  marred  such  a  treaty.  Some  also  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  set  a  strict  guard  on  the  king.  All  this  has 
been  ascribed  to  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  as  if  they  could 
not  defer  then-  religious  differences  while  their  country 
was  invaded ;  but,  in  truth,  such  writers  overlook  the 
nature  of  the  war.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  invasion 
from  a  foreign  state,  as  people  fear  their  general  liberty, 
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tlieir  property,  and  the  safety  of  their  families,  all  minor  chap. 
interests  merge  in  one  grand  one,  involving  the  existence  _ — ^ — - 
of  everything  they  value ;  but  here  the  rigid  Covenanters 
would  have  gained  far  more  valuable  privileges  by  an 
alliance  with  England,  than  by  allowing  the  ascendency 
of  their  intestine  enemies.* 

Charles  was,  in  the  meantime,  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  The  start, 
against  even  the  moderate  Covenanters.  It  was  con¬ 
certed  that  he  should  escape  from  the  present  party, 
when  a  thousand  Highlanders  should  be  ready  to  rush 
down  from  Athole,  and  surprise  the  committee  of  estates 
at  Perth  ;  that  Dundee  should  be  secured  by  its  constable, 

Lord  Dudhope  ;  and  that  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  with 
General  Middleton,  in  the  North,  and  Lord  Ogilvy  in 
Angus,  should  simultaneously  rise.  In  conformity  with 
this  plan,  Charles  escaped  from  his  party ;  but  miserably 
was  he  disappointed  at  being  met  only  by  a  few  High¬ 
landers,  who  conducted  him  to  a  wretched  house. 
Buckingham  and  Monro  dissuaded  him  from  prosecuting 
his  purpose  further,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  Montgomery 
from  the  committee  of  estates,  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
return.  Middleton  had  risen,  but  was  soon  put  down  by 
Leslie.  Alarmed  by  this  proceeding  of  the  king,  the  full 
nature  of  which  was  not  known,  and  which  was  called 
the  Start,  the  moderate  Covenanters,  who  stdl  desired 
monarchical  government,  formed  the  resolution  of  com 
ciliating  him  by  gentle  measures,  and  therefore  consented 
to  pardon  the  insurgents,  as  well  as  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  crowning  Charles.f 

It  was  apprehended  that  Cromwell  might  attempt  to  ChariMH. 
annoy  them  during  the  coronation  ;  but  the  ceremony 


*  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  iii.  pp.  110- 
129,  131  et  seq. ;  Nichol’s  Diary ; 
Balfour’s  Shorte  Memories ;  Burnet’s 
Hist.  vol.  i. 

t  Walker,  p.  197  ;  Baillie’s  Let. 
vol.  iii.  p.  116  et  seq. ;  Nicliol’s  Diary, 
MS.  vol.  iv.  p.  128  et  seq.,  where 


are  many  papers  and  letters  not  in 
the  printed  copy — which  again  see ; 
Balfour’s  Shorte  Memories ;  Clar. 
Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  483 ;  Thurloe’s  State 
Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  65  ;  Carte  s  Oriff . 
Let.  vol.  i.  p.  389  et  seq. 
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passed  over  without  disturbance  from  him.  Argyle  placed 
the  crown  on  the  young  king’s  head — an  act  which, 
he  afterwards  argued  in  vain,  ought  to  have  saved  his 
own.  Charles  readily  took  the  oaths,  consisting  of  the 
Covenants  ;  and  he  was  warned  that  the  breach  of  the 
Covenant  by  his  grandfather  had  been  the  root  of  all 
the  family  misfortunes,  while  many  plagues  were  de¬ 
nounced  against  him  if  he  failed  in  his  present  obliga¬ 
tions.  But  sincerity  was  not  a  virtue  either  of  this  prince 
or  of  his  advisers :  ‘  it  was  thought  very  expedient,’  says 
Clarendon,  ‘  to  raise  an  imagination  in  Argyle  that  the 
king  had  a  purpose  to  marry  one  of  his  daughters  and 
so  far  was  the  matter  carried,  that  a  message  was  des¬ 
patched  by  the  royal  hypocrite  for  his  mother’s  consent ; 
yet  Argyle  was  afterwards  brought  to  the  block  for  con¬ 
duct  previous  to  this  negotiation.* 

Argyle  was  now  exceedingly  active  in  his  attempts  to 
unite  the  various  parties  into  which  the  country  was  so 
miserably  split ;  yet  in  vain  did  he  argue  to  the  rigid 
Covenanters — who,  from  their  late  remonstrance,  were 
called  Protesters  or  Remonstrants — that  there  was  now  no 
room  for  a  Malignant  party,  since  Charles,  to  whom  they 
must  look  as  their  head,  had  himself  become  a  Covenanter. 
The  great  loss,  however,  was  of  General  Strachan,  whose 
army,  like  himself,  had  become  infected  with  the  sectarian 
principles.  He  refused  to  lay  down  his  command  when 
ordered,  and,  having  disbanded  such  of  his  troops  as  he 
could  not  trust,  joined  Cromwell,  his  former  commander, 
with  the  remainder. f  The  country  was,  indeed,  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition :  famine,  the  result  of  the  pre¬ 
cautions  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Cromwell,  was  felt  in 
all  its  horrors  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  south  of  the 

*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  yi.  p.  484  et t  seq. ;  127-28 ;  Burnet’s  Hist.  vol.  i.  See 

see  also  Life ,  vol.  i.  p.  430  et  seq.  an  astonishing  proof  of  Charles’s 
AH  this  hypocrisy  is  approved  of  hypocrisy  in  Thurloe’s  State  Papers, 
hy  Clarendon ;  hut,  to  do  Carte  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  vol.  i. 
justice,  he  expresses  some  just  sen-  p.  163. 

timents  on  the  occasion.  Life  of  t  Baillie’s  Let.  vol,  iii.  p.  118  et 
Ormonde,  vol.  ii.  p.  130;  Nichol’s  seq.-,  see  in  the  MS.  copy,  vol.  iv., 
Diary,  MS. ;  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  iii.  pp.  many  unprinted  documents,  &c. 
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Forth;  the  population  in  the  North  was  split  into  factions;  chap. 

in  the  West,  the  Remonstrants  were  inclined  rather  to  join yr: — - 

with  Cromwell  than  oppose  him,  and  loudly  demanded  a 
treaty.  The  English  general,  on  his  part,  left  no  measures 
unessayed  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people  ;  he  even 
supplied  many  with  provisions  out  of  his  own  stores ; 
and  such  was  the  strictness  of  his  discipline,  that,  though 
on  his  first  visit  to  Glasgow  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd  railed  at 
him  to  his  face — which  he  listened  to  with  great  com¬ 
placency — and  at  a  future  period  several  of  the  clergy 
abused  the  whole  body  of  English  as  4  an  army  of  secta¬ 
ries  and  covenant-breakers,  who  unjustly  had  invaded 
the  country  and  strove  to  throw  down  all  power  in  kirk 
and  state,’  no  one  found  molestation  from  the  soldiery 
on  that  occasion :  however,  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee 
that  men  in  arms  might  not  be  easily  restrained  from 
violence  if  incessantly  abused,  and  Cromwell,  fully  sensible 
of  the  danger,  as  well  as  anxious  to  gain  them  4  by  love,’ 
proposed  a  conference,  which  they  somewhat  reluctantly 
granted.  Guthrie  and  Gillespie  managed  the  debate  on  Cromwell’s 
the  Scottish  side,  Cromwell  himself  and  Lambeth  on  the  with  the 
other,  and  all  was  temperately  managed.  It  is,  however, 
needless  to  add,  that  both  agreed  in  holding  each  other 
wrong.  But  one  great  end  was  achieved,  to  keep  the 
clergy  in  bounds.  Prior  to  this,  Cromwell  had  exhibited 
his  polemical  power  in  a  correspondence  with  the  governor 
of  Edinburgh  Castle,  who  herein  represented  his  party. 
Cromwell  maintained  that  the  divines  in  Scotland  falsely 
charged  the  English  parliament  with  persecuting  ministers 
of  the  gospel ;  for  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  sup¬ 
ported  in  full  liberty  to  discharge  their  function,  though 
they  were  not  allowed,  under  a  pretended  privilege  of 
character,  to  overtop  the  civil  powers,  or  debase  them  as 
they  pleased  :  that  neither  in  England  nor  Ireland,  nor 
yet  in  Scotland,  since  the  army  had  come  thither,  had 
any  man  been  molested  for  preaching  the  gospel ;  that  to 
speak  truth  became  the  ministers  of  Christ ;  but  that 
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when,  ‘  under  the  pretence  of  a  glorious  reformation, 
they  seek  only  power  for  themselves,  they  must  know 
that  the  Sion  promised  is  not  to  be  built  with  such  un¬ 
tempered  mortar.’  That  ministers  were  only  helpers  of, 
not  lords  over,  the  faith  of  God’s  people  ;  and  yet  that 
denying  any  of  their  doctrines,  or  dissenting  from  them, 
incurred  the  censure  of  a  sectary,  which  was  just  assum¬ 
ing  the  infallible  chair :  that  they  would  not  find  in 
Scripture  that  preaching  fell  exclusively  within  their 
function  :  Christians  were  instructed  earnestly  to  covet 
the  best  gifts,  ‘  but  chiefly  that  we  may  prophesy,  which 
the  apostle  explains  to  be  a  speaking  to  instruction,  edifi¬ 
cation,  and  comfort:’  ‘and  if  those  gifts. be  the  seal  of 
mission,  be  not  envious  though  Eldad  and  Medad  pro¬ 
phesy.’  That  their  pretended  fear  lest  error  should  step 
in,  whence  they  deny  a  man  the  liberty  he  has  by  nature, 
is  like  him  who  would  keep  all  the  wine  out  of  the 
country,  that  people  should  not  be  drunk.  ‘  The  doctrine 
and  practice,’  says  he,  4  shoidd  be  tried  by  the  word  of 
God ;  and  other  people  must  have  a  liberty  of  examining 
them  upon  these  heads,  and  of  giving  sentence.’  As  to 
their  charge  against  the  sectaries  for  allowing  the  use 
of  the  pulpit  to  the  laity,  he  says,  4  Are  ye  troubled  that 
Christ  is  preached?  Does  it  scandalise  the  reformed 
churches,  and  Scotland  in  particular  ?  Is  it  against  the 
Covenant  ?  Away  with  the  Covenant  if  this  be  so.  I 
thought  the  Covenant  and  these  could  have  been  willing 
that  any  should  speak  good  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  if  not, 
it  is  no  covenant  of  God’s  approving ;  nor  the  kirk  you 
mention  in  so  much  the  spouse  of  Christ.’  In  his  first 
letter,  Cromwell  writes — ‘We  have  said  in  our  papers 
with  what  hearts  and  upon  what  account  we  came,  and 
the  Lord  has  heard  us,  though  you  would  not,  upon  as 
solemn  an  appeal  as  any  experience  can  parallel.’  To 
this  it  was  answered — ‘  We  have  not  so  learned  Christ  as 
to  hang  the  equity  of  a  cause  upon  events.’  But  the 
English  general  replies — 4  We  could  wish  that  blindness 
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liacl  not  been  upon  your  eyes  to  those  marvellous  dispen¬ 
sations  which  God  has  lately  wrought  in  England.  But 
did  not  you  solemnly  appeal  and  pray  ?  Did  not  we  do  so 
too  ?  And  ought  not  we  and  you  to  think  with  fear  and 
trembling  on  the  hand  of  the  great  God  in  this  mighty 
and  strange  appearance  of  his,  and  not  slightly  call  it  an 
event?  Were  not  your  expectations  and  ours  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  whilst  we  waited  on  God  to  see  how 
He  would  manifest  Himself  upon  our  appeals  P  And  shall 
we,  after  all  these  our  prayers,  fastings,  tears,  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  solemn  appeals,  call  these  bare  events  ?  The 
Lord  pity  you  !  ’  It  is  easy  to  turn  all  this,  and  every 
thing  of  that  nature,  into  ridicule  ;  but  possibly  reflecting 
minds,  that  seriously  believe  in  an  overruling  Providence, 
may  form  a  different  opinion,  while  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Cromwell’s  idea  of  toleration  was,  considering  the 
age,  enlightened  and  noble.* 

To  return  to  military  affairs  :  Edinburgh  Castle,  and 
all  the  other  garrisons  to  the  south  of  the  Forth,  except 
Stirling  Castle,  yielded  to  the  English,  and  Cromwell 
gained  a  victory  at  Hamilton  over  part  of  the  western 
troops,  which  had  been  induced  to  depart  from  their 
neutrality  :  but,  in  spite  of  this  continued  want  of  success 
and  the  defection  of  Strachan,  a  vigorous  plan  of  defence 
was  determined  on  by  the  Scots  for  the  ensuing  spring. 
An  army  was  embodied,  and  though  many  were  pressed, 
yet,  from  the  number  of  volunteers,  it  soon  became  as 
considerable  as  that  defeated  at  Dunbar.  Charles,  at  the 
request  of  the  estates,  commanded  in  person ;  Hamilton 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  and  Leslie  major-general. 
During  the  winter  Cromwell  was  seized  with  an  ague, 
which  for  some  time  retarded  his  operations  ;  but  no 
sooner  did  his  health  permit  than  he  was  in  the  field. f 

*  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  359. 
p.  158  et  seq. ;  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  f  Cobb.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1300 
xix.  p.  390  et  seq.  The  correspon-  et  seq. ;  Nichol’s  Diary,  MS. ; 
dence  was  nominaUy  with  Dundas,  Whitelocke,  p.  463  •,  Bailhe's  Let.  j 
the  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  Col.  of  Dispatches. 
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The  young 
king  and 
the  Scot¬ 
tish  army 
resolve  to 
march  into 
England. 


Lambert  in  the  meantime  was  not  idle.  Documents 
disclosing  a  deeply-laid  project  for  the  invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  discovered,  and  sent  by  him,  with  an  account 
of  affairs,  to  the  supreme  authority  of  his  own  country. 
The  English  parliament  were  on  the  alert,  and  lost  not 
an  instant  in  providing  for  the  occasion.  Harrison  was 
ordered  to  the  northern  counties,  where  the  storm  was 
apprehended ;  and  Major-General  Fleetwood,  who  had 
signalised  himself  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  in  the  South  in  the  other’s 
absence. 

Their  late  disasters  had  fully  taught  the  Scots  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  standing  entirely  on  the  defensive ;  and  they 
encamped  at  Torwood,  where  they  were  safely  entrenched 
by  the  Carron  and  ditches,  while  they  were  well  supplied 
with  provisions  from  the  North.  Cromwell  saw  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  reaching  them  on  that  ground,  and  therefore 
he  tried  to  seduce  them  from  it ;  but,  after  having  waited 
six  weeks  to  no  purpose  in  expectation  of  their  moving, 
he  resolved  to  cut  off  their  supplies.  For  this  purpose 
he,  with  his  accustomed  vigour,  passes  over  into  Fife,  and 
reduces  all  the  towns  on  the  coast ;  then  goes  to  Perth, 
which  he  forces  to  capitulate — when,  by  judicious  gar¬ 
risons,  he  at  once  cut  off  the  supplies  from  the  Scottish 
army,  from  which  the  troops,  in  distress,  daily  deserted. 
In  this  extremity,  the  idea  of  marching  into  England  was 
suggested,  or  rather  urged :  Scotland,  indeed,  was  regarded 
by  the  young  king  and  his  most  confidential  attendants 
as  only  an  opening  to  England,  where  they  expected  a 
rising  in  their  favour,  and  where  they  could  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Covenant ;  nay,  it  was  hoped  by  Charles  and 
his  immediate  advisers,  that  Middleton,  who  had  a  large 
paity,  would  be  able  to  gain  the  ascendency  in  the  army 
the  moment  it  left  Scotland.  Though  the  army  was 
miseiably  rent  into  factions,  Argyle  alone  is  said  to  have 
strongly  opposed  the  measure.  He  argued,  that  it  was 
ungenerous,  by  carrying  away- the  army,  to  abandon  the 
Scots,  who  had  first  afforded  the  king  an  asylum,  and 
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supported  him  as  their  monarch  ;  that  the  English  army- 
might  still  be  prevented  from  bringing  matters  to  the 
issue  of  a  battle,  and  that  another  winter’s  campaign  in 
Scotland  would  probably  prove  fatal  to  it :  but  that,  as 
there  was  no  rising  in  England,  and  little  could  be  cal¬ 
culated  on,  the  Scottish  army  would,  unsupported,  be 
inevitably  soon  forced  to  an  engagement,  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  fighting  in  a  foreign  country,  when  they 
must  have  provoked  the  inhabitants  by  living  at  free 
quarters.  This  prudent  view  was  disregarded ;  and  the 
army  left  its  native  country,  where,  by  its  irregularities 
and  cruelties,  it  had  rendered  itself  more  hated  than  the 
English,  in  spite  of  the  arts  of  a  busy  priesthood,  who 
represented  the  latter  as  monsters  who  would  give  no 
quarter,  especially  if  they  found  Bibles  amongst  the 
people.* 

Cromwell  had  suspected  that  the  Scottish  army  might 
pursue  this  plan,  and  he  preferred  following  it  into  Eng¬ 
land,  to  hazarding  another  winter’s  campaign  in  the  North; f 
The  council  of  state  had  likewise  been  apprised  of  the 
probality  of  such  a  measure  by  the  enemy,  and  its  vigil¬ 
ance  was  awake  both  to  the  danger  and  the  means  of 
overcoming  it.  The  dispositions  of  the  general  were 
admirable.  He  sent  to  Major-Generals  Harrison  and  Bicli 
to  draw  together  as  many  troops  and  militia  as  possible  to 
obstruct  the  march  of  the  Scots.  He  despatched  Lambert 
to  hover  upon  their  rear  ;  and,  having  empowered  the 
famous  Monk  to  remain  in  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  conquest  of  that  country,  he  prepared  to 
follow  the  enemy  with  his  main  body.  J 


*  Cobb.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1369 ; 
Balfour’s  Shorte  Memories,  MS. : 
Nichol’s  Diary,  MS.  Documents  in 
tbe  MS.  copy  of  Baillie  satisfy  me  of 
all  this. 

t  Whitelocke,  p.  486.  Therefore 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  must  surely  have 
either  been  misinformed  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Bradshaw  and  others  when 
the  Scots  entered  England,  (her  hus¬ 
band,  though  a  member  of  council, 


appears  to  have  been  absent  on  em¬ 
ployment,)  or  the  council  had  not  re¬ 
posed  great  confidence  in  Cromwell. 
Her  picture  is  an  animated  one  (vol. 
ii.  pp.  187,  188). 

t  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  488  et  seq., 
and  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  430  et  seq. ;  Bur¬ 
net’s  Mem.  p.  426 ;  Old  Pari.  Hist. 
vol.  xix.  p.  609;  Cobb.  Pari.  Hist. 
vol.  iii.  p.  1369. 
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The  Presbyterians,  in  their  march  south,  perceived 
-  plainly  that  if  the  Royalists  were  permitted  to  join  them, 
victory,  however  advantageous  an  accession  of  numbers 
might  be  for  the  army,  would  be  no  less  calamitous  to 
their  party  than  a  defeat  from  Cromwell.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  had  always  flattered  themselves  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  party  in  England  was  the  most  numerous,  and 
only  kept  down  by  the  sectarian  army,  and,  therefore, 
that,  provided  the  Malignants  were  not  allowed  to  inter¬ 
fere,  they  would  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  join¬ 
ing  their  Scottish  brethren,  and  settling  the  government 
on  the  monarchical  principle  of  the  Covenant,  when  they 
should  obtain  all  the  power  of  church  and  state  to  them¬ 
selves.  Though  they  were  deceived  in  the  affections  of 
the  people,  the  view  was  certainly  sagacious.  On  these 
principles,  they  published  a  declaration,  prohibiting  all  to 
join  them  who  refused  to  take  the  Covenant  ;  but  Charles 
ordered  Major-General  Massey  to  suppress  it.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  for  this  policy,  the  letter  to  Massey,  with 
other  documents  making  important  disclosures,  was  inter¬ 
cepted,  and,  having  been  immediately  published,  every¬ 
where  alienated  the  affections  of  the  Presbyterians,  as 
well  as  led  to  daily  desertions  from  the  army.* 

This,  Lauderdale — alleging  that  the  desertions  were  of 
men  who,  unwilling  to  hazard  all  in  the  cause  with  the 
king,  availed  themselves  of  a  specious  pretence — in  one  of 
the  intercepted  letters,  called  a  natural  purge  which  would 
do  the  army  much  good.  Hamilton  writes,  in  another, 

4  All  the  rogues  have  left  us,  whether,  I  shall  not  say,  from 
fear  or  disloyalty  ;  but  all  now  with  his  majesty  are  such 
as  will  not  dispute  his  commands.’  One  caution  they 
observed,  very  different  from  their  conduct  in  Scotland— 
to  avoid  all  plundering  and  licentiousness. 

Unlike  the  time  when  the  Scottish  army  first  entered 


*  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xx.  pp.  4,  8, 
18.;  Cobb.  Pari.  JJist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  1369 
-1371 ;  Silvester’s  Life  of  Baxter, 


p.  68 ;  Baillie,  MS.,  vol.  iv.,  particu¬ 
larly  the  paper  by  Itotherford,  p.  233. 
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England,  and  tlie  people  were  summoned  in  vain  by  the 
late  king  to  repel  foreign  invasion,  all  ranks,  whether 
Independents  or  Presbyterians,  seemed,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  emulous  of  testifying  their  attachment  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  their  indignation  against  the  attempt  to 
impose  a  prince  upon  them  by  a  foreign  army.  The 
militia  was  embodied  in  all  quarters,  and  even  some  of 
the  excluded  members  testified  their  zeal  by  heading 
regiments.  The  gallant  Fairfax  himself,  who  had  declined 
the  command  of  the  army  destined  against  Scotland,  true 
to  his  former  principle — that  if  the  Scots  invaded  England, 
he  would  readily  fight  against  them — now,  as  a  private 
gentleman,  headed  a  regiment  of  militia  in  the  common 
cause.  The  ability,  vigour,  and  vigilance  of  parliament 
never  displayed  themselves  more  conspicuously.  The 
danger  from  every  quarter  was  foreseen,  and  amply  pro¬ 
vided  against.* 

Lambert  was  soon  joined  by  Harrison,  while  Fleetwood 
watched  the  motions  of  the  enemy  in  a  different  direction, 
to  intercept  them  if  they  took  that  route ;  and  the  militia 
concentrated  from  all  quarters.  Hence  it  was  believed, 
on  probable  grounds,  that  though  Cromwell  had  remained 
in  Scotland,  the  enemy  could  easily  have  been  subdued. 
It  was  with  justice,  therefore,  that  Harrison  declared  he 
was  assured  of  a  glorious  issue  of  the  work.  Lambert 
pressed  hard  on  the  rear  of  the  Scottish  army;  and  at 
Warrington,  the  Scots,  availing  themselves  of  their  situa¬ 
tion,  attacked  his  van,  the  Eoyalists  shouting  out,  ‘  Oh  you 
rogues,  we  will  be  with  you  before  your  Cromwell  comes !  ’ 
but  he  brought  off  his  troops  without  almost  any  loss. 
And  now  the  question  with  the  invading  army  was, 
which  course  should  they  pursue  ?  The  foot,  exhausted 
with  tedious  marches,  cried  to  halt,  as  unable  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  many  deserted.  Some  officers  advised  to 
march  for  the  capital;  but  the  majority  recommended 
Worcester — where  the  young  king  expected  a  party  to 

*  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  361  et  seq. ;  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  187-89. 
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CHAP,  join  him — where  the  harassed  troops  might  refresh  them- 
' — i — •  selves — and  where  his  friends  from  Wales  might  flock  to 
his  standard.  The  other  project,  that  of  marching  for 
the  capital,  was  evidently  rash  and  injudicious  to  the  last 
degree.  In  front,  numerous  forces  would  have  met  him, 
while  Lambert,  Harrison,  and  Fleetwood  would  not  have 
left  a  moment’s  breathing-time  in  his  rear,  and  Cromwell 
was  daily  expected.  Worcester  was,  therefore,  wisely  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  but  the  army,  which  was  now,  by  desertion, 
disease,  and  loss  in  skirmishes,  reduced  to  about  16,000, 
ai rived  there  in  a  miserable  plight,  when  a  new  disaster 
added  to  their  calamities.  The  Earl  of  Derby  had  hitherto 
held  out  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  king,  and  now  made  a 
descent  on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  diver¬ 
sion.  With  all  his  influence,  however,  he  could  not 
muster  above  1500  men;  and  these  Colonel  Lilburn 
utterly  defeated,  and  almost  annihilated,  while  Derby 
himself  sought  refuge  in  the  royal  camp,  with  only  thirty 
followers,  leaving  Lilburn  to  join  in  the  combined  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  Scottish  army. 

Experience  on  some  men  is  lost.  The  desertion  from 
the  Scottish  army  had  chiefly  been  of  the  rigid  Covenanters ; 
and  the  royal  advisers  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  see- 
ing  it  purged  of  that  body,  by  which  it  was  more  approxi¬ 
mated  in  political  spirit  to  the  model  they  desired.  The 
approach  of  danger  could  not  cure  these  Loyalists  of  their 
extravagance  and  selfishness  :  when  the  whole  army  was 
in  the  utmost  hazard,  they  were  divided  into  factions  for 
preferment,  and  undermining  one  another  with  all  the 
little  insidious  arts  of  the  court.  Nay,  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  who  had  never  evinced  genius  for  war,  endea¬ 
voured  at  this  critical  juncture  to  have  the  command  of 
the  army  transferred  to  himself — representing  that  in 
England,  upon  which  the  hopes  of  Charles  must  mainly 
depend,  the  people  in  general,  and  the  peerage  in  par¬ 
ticular,  would  not  brook  to  serve  under  Leslie,  a  Scot 
and  therefore  would  not  repair  to  the  royal  standard  till 
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a  change  was  made.*  And  because  he  was  not  indulged  chap. 
in  this  request,  he  retired  in  sullen  discontent  from  the  v- 
councils.  The  young  king,  however,  justly  estimated  the 
danger,  and,  in  his  conviction  of  a  fatal  result,  pusillani- 
mously  formed  the  resolution  of  attempting  to  retreat  to 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry;  but  when  the  purpose 
became  known,  a  mutiny  was  threatened,  the  soldiers 
insisting  they  should  all  run  one  common  hazard,  and  the 
unworthy  motion  was  abandoned. 

While  the  Scottish  army  remained  at  Worcester  without  Battie  of 

•  ,  •  •  •  •  Worcester 

augmentation  from  the  English,  Cromwell,  having  joined  sept,  3, 
Harrison  and  Lambert,  and  concentrated  the  militia  (his  165L 
force  in  all  amounting  to  about  30,000),  advanced  to  that 
town.  Having  thrown  a  temporary  bridge  across  the 
Severn,  he  transported  to  the  opposite  bank  part  of  the 
army,  that  he  might  begin  the  attack  in  all  quarters  at 
once,  and  prevent  escape.  Some  skirmishing  occurred  on 
the  2nd  (of  September)  ;  but  it  was  on  the  3rd,  the 
anniversary  of  the  victory  at  Dunbar,  that  the  battle  was 
fought.  The  Scots  having  judiciously  carried  almost  the 
whole  of  their  army  to  one  side  of  the  river,  while  the  ^ 
English  force  was  divided,  fought  bravely,  and  stood  their 
ground  for  some  time ;  but  they  were  at  last  borne  down 
and  driven  into  the  town.  It  was  only  then  that  the  king 
understood  that  the  battle  had  begun.  Harassed,  it  is 
said,  and  exhausted  by  want  of  rest,  particularly  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  assured  that  there  would  be  no  battle 
that  day,  (probably,  from  the  pusillanimous  purpose  which 


*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  507  et  seq. 
After  Charles  found  it  impossible  to 
evade  Buckingham’s  importunity,  he 
was,  says  the  author,  compelled  to  tell 
him  that  he  would  have  no  general¬ 
issimo  but  himself.  Now  this,  with 
part  of  Buckingham’s  argument — that 
Leslie  was  but  lieutenant-general, 
and  would  willingly  consent  to  his 
proposition — would  almost  induce 
me  to  infer  that  Buckingham  merely 
wished  the  supreme  command,  with¬ 


out  molesting  Leslie’s  subordinate 
situation.  But  then  Leslie  was  only 
maj  or-general ;  Duke  Hamilton,  lieu¬ 
tenant-general.  So  that,  as  Charles 
himself  was  general,  it  follows  that 
in  the  hypothesis  Buckingham  could 
only  have  aimed  at  Hamilton’s  place 
— surely  not  the  king’s  own — where¬ 
as  it  was  Leslie’s  command  he  as¬ 
pired  to,  and  no  other  assumption 
could  he  have  argued  so  against  that 
individual. 
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lie  formed  of  retreating  to  Scotland  with  the  cavalry,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  keep  him  at  a  distance,)  he  had 
retired  to  repose,  when  the  fearful  sound  of  flying  troops, 
and  the  noise  of  the  victors,  broke  his  slumbers.  Joining 
the  cavalry,  which  had  yet  done  nothing,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevail  with  them  to  make  a  stand :  but  he  addressed 
them  in  vain ;  nor,  indeed,  could  their  efforts  have  been 
availing.  The  event  was  already  decided,  and  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  seeking  his  own  safety  in  immediate  flight. 
Two  thousand  were  slain,  six  or  seven  thousand  imme¬ 
diately  taken,  and  many  more,  including  Duke  Hamilton 
(who,  however,  was  so  wounded  that  he  died  next  day), 

Leslie,  Lauderdale,  and  others  of  the  Scottish  nation _ the 

Earls  of  Cleveland  and  Denbigh,  with  many  other  English 
of  quality,  particularly  of  the  cavalry,  afterwards  swelled 
tne  list  of  captives  to  ten  thousand  j  while  the  country 
people  everywhere  knocked  the  fugitives  on  the  head. 
Well  might  this  victory  be  called  by  Cromwell  a  crown¬ 
ing  mercy.  The  wretched  common  prisoners  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  colonies,  and  sold  to  slavery.  Though  many 
of  these  had  been  unwillingly  dragged  from  their  homes, 
their  misery  has,  on  account  of  their  obscure  rank  in  life, 
never  drawn  one  tear  from  eyes  which  have  so  profusely 
wept  over  illustrious  distress,  however  merited. 

The  young  king,  with  about  fifty  or  sixty  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  fled  from  Worcester  about  six  in  the  evening  • 
and  they  travelled  together  for  twenty-six  miles,  when  it 
was  judged  prudent  to  separate.  Charles  was  directed  to 
the  house  of  a  poor  cottager,  Eicliard  Penderell ,*  who 
subsisted  by  Ins  daily  labour,  but  was  known  as  a  strict 
Catholic,  and  consequently  attached  to  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  rigid  enemies  of  his  religion  In  this 
man’s  character,  as  well  as  that  of  his  brother,  the  youn- 
king  was  not  deceived.  In  the  meantime,  a  reward  of  a 
thousand  guineas  having  been  offered  for  apprehending 


N.II.  I  doubt  the  whole  story. 
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Charles,  the  country  people,  no  less  than  the  soldiers, 
were  eager  to  discover  him ;  and  the  search  was  so  hot, 
that,  on  one  occasion,  the  young  king  was  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  the  branches  of  a  large  tree — afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Eoyal  Oak,  and  preserved  as  a 
curiosity — whence  he  saw  the  soldiers  beneath,  and  over¬ 
heard  their  conversation.  Having  left  his  faithful  hosts, 
Eichard  Penderell  and  his  brother,  Charles,  in  disguise, 
travelled  from  place  to  place,  always  selecting  the  houses 
of  Eoyalists,  whose  fidelity  at  this  j  uncture  never  faltered 
towards  him.  In  choosing  places  of  refuge  he  had  little 
difficulty,  as  the  protracted  civil  broils  had  fully  put 
men’s  principles  to  a  public  test,  and  the  name  of  any 
person  of  rank  at  once  brought  to  people’s  recollection 
the  side  he  had  espoused.  Charles,  after  many  difficulties 
and  dangers,  at  last  got  on  board  a  vessel  which  waited 
for  him  at  Brighton,  and  escaped  to  the  Continent.* 

The  militia  and  volunteers  highly  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  at  Worcester  ;  but  though  Cromwell  in  his  despatch 
did  justice  to  their  merits,  it  is  alleged  that  he  took  par¬ 
ticular  care  to  dismiss  them  immediately,  as  a  species  of 
military  which,  having  once  fairly  tried  and  felt  its  own 
powers,  might  obstruct  his  secret  designs  of  personal 
aggrandisement. f  He  now  aspired  to  the  crown;  yet 
though  even  the  courts  of  Europe  rang  with  his  praises, 
not  only  as  the  greatest  man  of  the  age,  but  as  almost 
unrivalled  in  history,  J  he  conducted  himself  with  the 


*  Wliitelocke,  p.  501  et  seq. ;  Cobb. 
Pari.  Hist,  yol.  iii.  p.  1370  et  seq. ; 
Clar.  Hist.  yol.  vi.  p.  490  et  seq.  to 
p.  542 ;  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  365 ;  Boscobel 
Tracts.  I  have  been  induced  to 
make  my  narrative  of  the  young 
long’s  escape  more  general  than 
previously,  from  the  circumstance 
of  my  having,  on  a  full  exami¬ 
nation  of  all  authorities,  become 
very  sceptical  on  the  subject.  Let 
any  one,  for  instance,  compare  the 
account  which  Charles  II.  is  said  to 
have  dictated  to  Pepys  on  October 
3,  1680  ( JBoscob .  Tracts ,  p.  131  et 

VOL.  III. 


seq.),  and  the  verbal  account  given 
to  P.  on  coming  to  England  (Diary, 
vol.  i.  p.  93  et  seq.),  with  Clarendon’s 
narrative  given  as  from  the  king’s 
own  verbal  narrative  immediately 
after  his  escape  to  the  Continent,  and 
the  other  narratives  in  the  same  vol. 
of  the  JBoscob.  Tracts. 
f  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  pp.  365-66. 

J  See  Christina  of  Sweden’s  opi¬ 
nion,  expressed  to  Wliitelocke,  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Embassy,  vol.  i.  p.  828  et 
seq. ;  see  also  the  Swedish  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  opinion,  p.  314. 
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utmost  apparent  modesty  and  indifference  to  fame,  as 
if,  in  all  his  measures,  he  had  merely  been  actuated  by  a 
conscientious  desire  to  discharge  his  duty  to  God  and  his 
country.  All  his  artifices,  however,  did  not  conceal  his 
ambitious  project  from  Hugh  Peters  and  others,  who 
narrowly  watched  his  motions  and  dived  into  his  cha¬ 
racter  A  When  he  returned  to  the  metropolis,  he  was 
received  equally  by  the  parliament  and  city  with  every 
mark  of  respect.  He  was  met  in  the  fields  by  the  speaker 
of  parliament  and  president  of  the  council,  attended  with 
many  members ;  and  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
and  many  thousands  of  quality.  In  his  progress  to  his 
house,  ‘  he  was  entertained  all  the  way  with  vollies  of 
great  and  small  shot,  and  loud  acclamations  and  shouts 
of  the  people.’  But  his  good  sense  did  not  desert  him 
on  this  trying  occasion.  ‘  He  carried  himself  with  great 
affability  and  seeming  humility ;  and  in  all  his  discourses 
about  the  business  of  Worcester,  would  seldom  mention 
anything  of  himself,  but  of  the  gallantry  of  his  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  gave  (as  was  due)  all  the  glory  of  the  action 
unto  God.’  j* 

The  Earl  of  Derby  and  Captain  Benboe  were  con¬ 
demned  by  a  court  martial,  and  shot ;  others,  having 
been  tried  by  a  high  court  of  justice,  were  condemned 
and  executed  for  high  treason.  J 

We  may  now  return  to  Scotland,  where  Monk  vigor¬ 
ously  prosecuted  the  war.  He  took  Stirling  Castle, 
justly  deemed  one  of  the  most  impregnable  forts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  where  he  found  the  regalia,  which  he  trans¬ 
mitted  to  London.  From  Stirling  he  proceeded  to  Dundee, 
which  he  took  by  storm ;  and,  not  content  with  putting 
500  or  600  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  he  in  cold  blood 
murdered  even  the  governor,  after  quarter  given. § 

*  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  447.  §  Ludlow,  yol.  i.  p.  366  ;  Nichol's 

t  Whitelocke,  p.  609.  Diary,  MS.  ;  Balfour’s  Shorte  Me- 

j  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  616  et  seq. ;  movies ,  MS. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  607  et 
Whitelocke,  p.  611  et  seq. ;  Nichol’s  seq. ;  Cobb.  I‘arl.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1370; 
Diary ,  MS.  '  Clar.  Hist  vol  vi.  u.  493  et  seq. 
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Scotland  was  now  entirely  subdued  by  the  English 
arms  :  Argyle  himself  submitted,  and  sued  for  peace. 
The  English  parliament,  conceiving  that  the  safety  of  the 
Commonwealth  depended  on  a  union  with  Scotland,  deter¬ 
mined  to  incorporate  that  country  with  itself ;  yet  prof- 
ferred  it,  though  conquered,  all  the  advantages  of  the 
sister  state.  Commissioners  were  sent  down  to  transact 
this  important  business,  and  it  was  concluded  that  repre¬ 
sentatives,  elected  on  equitable  principles,  should  be 
sent  to  the  English  parliament.  The  arrangement  was 
most  decried  by  the  clergy,  who  declaimed  against  it  as 
inconsistent  with  the  Covenant  and  the  divinity  of  their 
establishment,  by  bringing  the  kirk  under  subordination 
to  the  civil  power,  and  introducing  an  ungodly  toleration  ; 
but  the  people,  who  were  now  permitted  the  most  un¬ 
limited  right  to  exercise  their  religion,  felt  no  displeasure 
at  the  restraint  on  their  priesthood,  a  body  that  had  lately 
rendered  themselves  terrible  and  odious  by  the  attempt 
to  engross  all  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  power,  and, 
under  the  pretext  of  regulating  the  consciences  of  men, 
and  attending  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  really  ruled  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  A  considerable  military  force  was 
maintained  in  Scotland,  to  preserve  the  new  constitution, 
which  was  opposed  by  a  large  party. 

An  order  had  formerly  been  voted  by  parliament  to 
allow  Cromwell  about  2,500/.  per  annum  out  of  the 
Earl  of  Worcester’s  estate  ;  and  an  additional  grant  of 
the  same  extent  was  now  made,  which  raised  his  income 
to  nearly  5,000/. — liberality  fully  adequate  to  his  merits, 
and  which  ought  to  have  bound  him  for  ever  to  the 
public  cause.  His  conduct  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
that  of  his  son-in-law,  Ireton.  A  grant  was  at  the  same 
time  made  to  him,  and  the  news  reached  him  a  little 
before  his  dissolution  ;  but  instead  of  expressing  satis¬ 
faction,  he  cynically  remarked,  that  he  wished  the  parlia¬ 
ment  would  mind  the  public  business,  and  discharge  the 
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public  debt,  instead  of  thus  voting  away  the  public  money, 
and  that  he  would  not  have  it,  as  he  had  enough  of  his 
own.  It  was  believed  by  those  who  knew  him  best  that, 
his  premature  death  prevented  him  from  openly  refusing 
it.  Sir  Harry  Yane,  too,  showed  his  integrity.  As  pay¬ 
master  of  the  navy,  he  was  entitled  to  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  on  the  money  which  passed  through  his  hands  ; 
but,  far  from  deriving  the  advantage,  he  paid  the  whole 
into  the  treasury.* 

The  Isle  of  Man  had  been  held  out  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  the  countess,  in  his  absence,  refused  to  sur¬ 
render  it,  saying  that  she  was  bound  to  act  by  the 
orders  of  her  lord  ;  but  she  at  last  yielded  it  up.  Prince 
Rupert,  with  the  revolted  ships,  had  acted  the  part  of  a 
pirate  upon  the  merchant  vessels ;  and,  as  the  Isles  of 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Scilly  afforded  a  fit  asylum  for 
his  fleet,  it  was  deemed,  both  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  to  restore  the  isles  to  the  Commonwealth,  necessary 
to  reduce  them.  The  object  was,  with  some  difficulty, 
accomplished. f 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  might  easily  have  recovered  all 
the  revolted  ships,  or  destroyed  them  at  an  early  period ; 
but,  from  an  affected  punctilio,  he  would  not  follow  them 
into  the  Texel.  This  conduct  little  suiting  the  decided 
measures  of  the  Commonwealth,  induced  the  government 
to  take  the  command  from  him,  and  bestow  it  on  Blake, 
Dean,  Popham,  and  Ayscue.  The  committee  for  naval 
affairs,  of  whom  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  the  chief,  were  men 
of  uncommon  talents  and  enterprise :  after  the  revolt  of 
part  of  the  fleet,  other  ships  were  rapidly  built,  and  the 
whole  navy  put  under  the  best  possible  management. 
Before  this  time  the  commanders  had  conceived  that  they 
performed  their  duty  if  they  brought  their  ships  safe  home 
again ;  but  this  no  longer  accorded  with  the  genius  of 
England :  they  were  sent  out  with  orders  to  destroy  the 

*  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  371 ;  see  further  about  Ireton,  p.  381  et  sea. 
t  Whitelocke,  p.  511  et  seq. 
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ships  and  fleets  of  their  enemies,  and  the  slightest  ap¬ 
pearance  of  slowness  to  engage  was  severely  reprimanded. 
All  the  commanders — besides  those  mentioned,  there  were 
Bourne,  Penn,  Badeley,  Lawson,  Monk,  Venables — were 
highly  distinguished,  each  apparently  emulous  of  the 
greatest  glory  ;  but  Blake  was  the  most  eminent.*  From 
the  fame  of  his  exploits,  he  has,  in  history,  as  rising  a 
little  above  the  others,  eclipsed  them ;  but  those  who 
narrowly  study  the  age  will  find  that  some  of  the  others 
were  not  far  outstript,  and  that  it  was  not  Blake  who 
created  the  naval  glory  of  England,  but  the  times  and  the 
inherent  vigour  of  the  Commonwealth  which  afforded  a 
theatre  for  the  display  of  his  talents.  Had  he  never 
existed,  another  would  not  have  been  wanting  to  perform 
the  same  memorable  actions.  This  is  no  detraction  from 
his  merits,  but  the  mere  confirmation  of  a  great  truth — 
that  there  is  never  a  want  of  talent  in  the  community,  if 
the  field  be  open  to  generous  ambition. 

In  this  place  we  shall  give  a  short  account  of  that  great 
naval  hero.  Of  a  good  family,  and  born  to  competent 
circumstances, f  he  had,  after  having  received  a  liberal 
education  (and  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at 
Oxford),  lived  in  retirement  till  the  exigency  led  to  the 
Long  Parliament.  He  was  then  returned  for  Bridgewater  ; 
but  he  was  little  noted  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  when  his  country  summoned  him  to  her 


*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  215  et  seq., 
justly  shows  the  superiority  of  the 
English  navy  now  to  that  of  former 
times,  and  the  difference  of  spirit  j 
hut  he  attributes  too  much  to  Blake. 
See  an  account  of  Blake’s  republi¬ 
can  principles,  State  Papers,  vol.  iii. 
p.  27. 

f  Though  he  was  satisfied  with 
his  fortune,  which  made  it  compe¬ 
tent,  one  would  imagine  it  could  not 
have  been  very  great,  as  he  had 
stood  candidate  for  a  fellowship  at 
Oxford,  and  is  reported  to  have  lost 
it  in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  his 


stature.  Wood’s  Athen.  Oxon.,  old 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  203  et  seq. ;  Bliss’s 
edition  (1815),  vol.  ii.  p.  369  et  seq. ; 
Biog.  Brit.  Clarendon  (ibid.)  tells  us 
he  was  of  ‘  a  private f  which  the  first 
editors  altered  into  ‘  an  ordinary  ’ 
extraction,  with  sufficient  left  to  him 
by  his  father  to  secure  for  him  a 
good  education  at  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  as  well  as 
to  maintain  in  the  plenty  he  affected, 
&c.,  and  that  he  was  enough  versed 
in  books  for  a  man  who  intended  not 
to  be  of  any  profession. 
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defence :  his  conduct  at  the  sieges  of  Wells  and  Taunton 
deservedly  gained  him  a  high  character.  After  the  mutiny 
against  Bainsborough,  it  was  intended  to  confer  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  navy  upon  Cromwell,  who  doubtless  would 
soon  have  distinguished  himself  in  that  department  of 
war,  as  he  did  in  the  other ;  but  the  second  civil  wai 
requiring  his  presence  in  the  field,  led  to  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  Blake  was,  along  with  Dean  and  the  others, 
appointed  to  that  station.  He  was  at  that  time  betw  een 
fifty  and  sixty ;  yet  such  were  the  native  powers  of  his 
mind,  so  much  of  the  elasticity  of  youth  did  he  retain, 
that  the  new  element  became,  almost  immediately,  as 
familiar  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  trained  to  it  from  his 
childhood,  and  he  made  himself,  as  if  by  intuition,  not 
only  perfectly  master  of  everything  known  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  but,  with  inventive  genius,  struck  out  a  new  path, 
and  carried  the  thunder  of  the  English  navy  through 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Land-batteries,  which  had 
been  timorously  shunned  by  former  commanders,  Blake 
silenced ;  and,  entering  into  the  enemy’s  ports,  he  de¬ 
stroyed  their  shipping  where  they  thought  it  unapproach¬ 
able  :  after  one  of  his  daring  exploits  the  Spaniards 
believed  the  English  devils,  and  not  men.  His  temper 
was  as  open  and  generous  as  his  spirit  was  valiant.'* 

Bupert,  after  his  escape  from  Ireland,  proceeded  to  the 
court  of  Spain.  Blake  quickly  followed  him  thither,  and 
chased  him  thence  into  the  Tagus ;  when  the  king  of 
Portugal,  though  himself  deemed  an  usurper  by  the 
Spaniards,  from  whom  he  had  revolted,  conceiving  himself 
so  far  interested  in  the  fate  of  kings  as  to  resent  the  death 
of  Charles  Stuart,  denied  liberty  to  Blake  to  follow  Bupert. 
The  English  resident  complained  to  no  purpose  ;  but  the 
parliament,  apprised  of  this  posture  of  affairs,  sent  out 
Colonel  Popliam  with  a  reinforcement,  and  instructions  to 

*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  yii.  p.  215  et  seq.,  Wood’s  Atlien.  Oxon,  vol.  i.  p.  825 ; 
with  the  notes  ;  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  290  Biog.  Brit, 
et  seq.)  Whitelocke,  p.  381  et  seq.) 
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apply  to  the  Portuguese  government  for  liberty  to  attack 
the  pirate  Rupert  in  the  Tagus,  and,  in  the  event  of  the 
application  being  refused,  to  avenge  the  injury  by  imme¬ 
diate  hostilities  on  their  shipping.  This  decisive  measure 
appalled  the  Portuguese  government ;  and  twenty  of  their 
large  merchant  vessels,  richly  laden,  having,  been  seized, 
they  made  all  due  submission  to  the  English  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  sued  for  peace.  The  French  government  had 
afforded  an  asylum  to  the  exiled  family,  and  shelter  to 
the  revolted  ships ;  but  its  commerce  was  nearly  annihi¬ 
lated,  and  it  also  sued  for  an  alliance.  All  the  boasted 
effects  of  ship-money  had  formerly  not  prevented  the  very 
British  coasts  from  being  infested  with  pirates ;  but, 
Rupert’s  squadron  excepted,  the  seas  were  now  cleared, 
while  every  court  in  Europe  trembled  at  the  English 
name*  Rupert  having  escaped  from  the  Tagus,  lost 
some  of  his  ships  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  sailed  for  the 

West  Indies.  .  , 

The  royal  interest  had  been  so  far  preserved  m  Barba- 

does  ;  but  Sir  George  Ayscue  rapidly  subdued  it.  The 
West  India  Islands  all  submitted  to  the  parliament^ 

Prince  Maurice  had  gone  thither  with  some  of  the 
revolted  ships  ;  but  his  small  fleet  was  wrecked  m  a  hur¬ 
ricane  ;  and  Rupert  subsisted  by  piracy,  indifferently  on 
English  and  Spanish  vessels,  till,  during  the  subsequent 
war  with  the  Dutch,  he,  intending  to  join  them.,  returned 
to  Europe  :  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  disposed  ot 

his  shattered  ships  for  a  sum  of  money.  _ 

While  the  parliament  subdued  its  enemies,  it  was  not 
inattentive  to  secure  proper  commercial  treaties,  and  the  the  law. 
internal  blessings  of  a  cheap  and  speedy  dispensation  of 
law  and  justice.  In  England,  as  if  the  object  had  been 


*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  390  et  seq. ) 
Whitelocke,  p.  449  et  seq.)  Cobb. 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1361 ;  Thur- 
loe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  P-..!,! 
seq. )  Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  m.  p.  18 
ct  seq. 


f  Whitelocke,  p.  474  et  seq. ;  Cobb. 
Pari  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1357;  Clar. 
Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  395,  610 ;  vol.  vii. 
pp.  65  et  seq.,  68  et  seq. ;  State  Papers, 
vol.  iii.  p.  109  et  seq. 
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to  conceal  from  men  the  very  laws  by  which  they  were  to 
regulate  their  conduct,  the  law  books  and  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  were  in  Norman-French.  King  James  had  been 
anxious  to  remove  this  absurdity,  but  all  his  influence  had 
been  ineffectual.  The  great  Bacon,  too,  had  suggested 
the  propriety  of  a  digest  of  the  laws  ;  but  such  were  the 
obstacles  opposed  to  the  change,  and,  particularly,  such 
was  the  jealousy  entertained  of  James,  as  desirous  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  civil  for  the  English  law,  that  these  objects  had 
never  been  seriously  attempted.  The  first,  however,  was 
now  attained ;  and  the  last,  including  a  simplification  of 
forms,  deeply  interested  the  community.  To  men  un¬ 
acquainted  with  legal  proceedings,  nothing  appears  more 
inexplicably  dull  than  the  forms  within  which  they  are 
intrenched  ;  but  the  practical  lawyer,  who  studies  the 
science  of  jurisprudence  philosophically,  knows  that  forms 
are  essential  to  its  existence,  and  that  they  have  sprung 
naturally  out  of  the  course  of  events  as  much  as  the  laws 
themselves.  It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  in 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  when  laws  become  multiplied 
with  the  complex  affairs  of  life,  new  forms  are  super¬ 
induced  upon  the  old;  and  that  yet  the  old  are,  with 
filial  reverence,  clung  to,  though  inapplicable  to  the  state 
of  society.  The  forms  thus  become  perfectly  cumbrous  ; 
and  the  people  are  hampered  in  the  attainment  of  justice, 
from  the  tedious  and  expensive  forms  through  which  it 
must  be  sought.  The  vulgar  lawyer,  who  has  with  diffi¬ 
culty  acquired  the  forms,  clings  to  them  with  affectionate 
solicitude,  as  connected  with  his  own  pre-eminence  ;  and 
few  of  those  who  perform  the  part  of  legislators  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  distinguish  the  useful  from  the  unnecessary,  so  as 
to  retain  the  fiist  and  discard  the  rest.  The  whole  are, 
therefore,  regarded  with  unmerited  contempt  on  the  one 
hand,  as  the  established  jargon  of  the  profession,  and  yet 
zealously  fostered,  on  the  other,  by  the  very  same  men 
who,  under  the  language  of  contempt,  are  yet  deterred, 
by  reverential  awe,  from  interfering  with  a  system  which 
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lias  all  the  claims  of  antiquity  and  stability  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  But  as,  at  the  period  we  are  now  treating  of, 
some  men  of  very  enlarged  minds  in  the  profession,  and 
many  who  had  studied  the  law  without  intending  to 
practise  at  the  bar,  occupied  the  place  of  legislators,  much 
would  probably  have  accrued  from  their  united  efforts, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  subsequent  usurpation  of  Crom¬ 
well.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  crude  notions 
on  this  subject  had  been  entertained  by  a  portion  of  the 
community.  Speculative  men  who  have  never  studied 
jurisprudence,  conceive  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
frame  a  simple  code  of  laws  that  may  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  society  ■*  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  science  instructs  us,  that  the  subject  is  pregnant  with 
difficulties  which  multiply  as  we  advance  in  knowledge. 
Men,  however,  never  stop  at  the  exact  fine ;  and  the 
vulgar  lawyer  will  not  hear  of  the  practicability  of  ex¬ 
tracting  the  essence  out  of  all  the  ponderous  tomes  which 
adorn  his  library  or  encumber  his  table.  Yet  what  has 
been  attained  in  the  way  of  institutes  of  the  law,  proves 
the  erroneousness  of  this  notion ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  were 
correct,  it  would  just  amount  to  this — that  a  knowledge 
of  law  is  unattainable,  since,  if  it  be  known  at  all,  it  must 
be  systematically  ;  and  if  the  lawyer  could  not  express 
what  he  knows,  his  knowledge  would  be  useless.  The 
law  has  been  the  progressive  accumulated  experience  of 
ages ;  and  what  has  thus  been  accumulated  requires  to 
be  only  comprised  in  a  proper  form.  Such  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  parliament  at  this  period,  and  England  has  to 
regret  that  it  was  not  accomplished.  She  has  to  lament, 
particularly,  the  failure  of  another  project — the  full  esta¬ 
blishment  of  records  for  titles  of  land  and  deeds  affecting 
it ;  a  project  that — considering  the  long  and  complete 
experience  which  Scotland  has  had  of  the  beneficial  ten¬ 
dency  of  such  a  system — we  cannot  sufficiently  wonder 
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*  See  Swift’s  notions  on  this  subject,  in  his  Gulliver's  Travels. 
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chap,  has  not  since  been  executed.  It  was  also  fully  resolved 
v-  .  upon  to  make  lands  liable  for  the  proprietor’s  simple 
debts,  and  to  dispense  with  the  tedious  forms  of  fine  and 
recovery  in  conveyances.  Excellent  regulations,  too,  in 
regard  to  juries,  were  devised,  and  would  doubtless  have 
passed  into  a  law.* 

Such  were  the  grand  views  of  this  legislative  assembly  ; 
but  the  historian  to  whom  we  have  so  often  alluded,  as  if 
incapable  of  seeing  one  beneficial  measure  in  a  parliament 
which  had  successfully  opposed  the  unconstitutional  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  monarch,  or  as  if  his  eye  saw  the  happiness 
of  a  modern-  state  only  through  the  splendour  of  a  court, 
has  represented  it  as  swayed  merely  by  a  gloomy  and 
ridiculous  fanaticism,  while  he  has  selected  as  a  proof  of 
its  legislative  capacity  the  chief  circumstance  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  confirm  the  charge.  This  was  the  famous 
Adultery  Act,  passed  in  the  year  1650,  which  ordained 
the  punishment  of  death  for  incest  and  adultery,  and 
three  months’  imprisonment  for  simple  fornication  on  the 
first  conviction,  while  it  was  to  be  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy  on  the  second.  In  Popish  times,  the  spiritual 
courts  only  took  cognisance  of  these  offences  ;  and  the 
framers  of  the  canon  law  are  accused,  even  by  Blackstone, 
of  treating  these  crimes  with  an  improper  levity,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  own  aptitude,  from  their  constrained 
celibacy,  to  commit  them ;  nor  can  it,  considering  the 
directness  of  the  Levitical  law,  be  denied  to  be  a  strange 
desideratum.  The  two  first  are  by  statute  in  Scotland 
still  punishable  capitally  ;  but  it  is  conceived  that,  with 
respect  to  adultery,  the  law  is  in  desuetude.  There  was, 
anterior  to  the  Act  just  referred  to,  no  law  in  England 
against  these  offences ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  statute  was 
repealed  at  the  Eestoration  without  a  substitute.  The  first 
crime  is,  happily,  so  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  every 
breast,  that  the  necessity  of  a  law  has  been  superseded  by 

*  Whiteloclie,  p.  456  et  seq. ;  Lud-  of  Acts  heretofore  prepared,  &c., 
low,  toI.  i.  p.  410 ;  Several  Draughts  published  1653. 
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the  common  voice  of  mankind  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  a  case  were 
to  occur,  it  would  be  better  for  society  that  the  guilty 
should  receive  their  punishment  in  the  execration  of  all 
their  neighbours,  than  that  the  public  ear  should  be  pol¬ 
luted  by  the  account  of  a  trial  for  a  crime  which  human 
nature  had  never  been  believed  to  be  corrupt  enough  to 
commit.  But  adultery,  when  the  marriage-bed  is  defiled 
by  the  wife,  is  of  another  kind ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  principle  of  the  Levitical  law — of  the  law  which 
prevailed  in  many  of  the  ancient  republics,  and  different 
empires — should  not  have  been  continued  in  Britain.  Of 
the  various  crimes  against  civilised  society,  this  seems  one 
of  the  greatest.  It  poisons  domestic  felicity,  it  alienates 
parents  from  their  children,  and  introduces  all  the  train  of 
evils  attending  want  of  parental  affection,  and  of  proper 
culture  in  youth.  The  man  whose  wife  is  seduced  from 
him  sustains  an  infinitely  greater  injury  than  he  could 
have  done  from  any  loss  of  property ;  since  the  children 
for  whom  he  was  daily  toiling,  anxiously  accumulating, 
and  exposing  himself  to  privations,  are  now  covered  with 
their  mother’s  shame,  and  must  enter  the  world  under 
reproach,  while  the  tender  father  can  no  longer  regard 
them  with  confidence  as  his  own  offspring.  The  punish¬ 
ment  prescribed  to  fornication,  however,  was  too  severe ; 
and  it  was  strenuously  opposed  by  a  great  part  of  the 
House.  But  the  statute  would  most  probably  have  been 
soon  corrected  by  a  new  one.* 


*  Whitelocke,  p.  455  ;  Cob.  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1346.  Mr.  Hume  is 
admitted  by  bis  enemies  to  have 
been  remarkably  correct  in  bis  pri¬ 
vate  conduct:  it  is  therefore  tbe 
more  to  be  lamented  tbat  bis  ex¬ 
treme  partiality  for  tbe  French,  or 
rather  tbe  courtly  part  of  them, 
should  have  led  him  into  tbe  erro¬ 
neous  speculative  notion  that,  adul¬ 
tery  being  considered  in  tbe  light  of 
an  affair  of  gallantry,  was  not  greatly 
to  be  deprecated.  It  is  singular  tbat 


in  another,  and  almost  the  only  other 
proof  of  contractedness  in  this  as¬ 
sembly  —  tbe  prohibition  of  stage 
plays — the  Presbyterians,  headed  by 
men  of  the  highest  rank,  as  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,  &c.,  were  the  most 
forward.  Manchester,  Kent,  and 
Midgrave  entered  a  protest  in  the 
year  1647,  because  the  ordinance, 
instead  of  being  perpetual,  was  only 
for  a  year  ( Old  Pari.  Ilist.  vol.  xvi. 

p.  112). 
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Not  contented  with  reviling  the  parliament  as  com¬ 
posed  of  fanatics  whose  views  were  too  absurdly  confined 
for  legislation,  the  same  historian  has  represented  the 
country  as  plunged  into  the  wildest  and  most  destructive 
anarchy.  But,  though  men  did  speculate  about  the 
future  constitution,  while  it  was  not  yet  fully  determined 
on,  all  submitted  to  the  present  government.  Every  one 
was  protected  in  his  legal  rights  and  property  ;  and  never 
had  England  beheld  the  time  when  law  was  dispensed 
with  such  even-handed  justice.  All  monopolies  and 
vexatious  exclusive  privileges  being  withdrawn,  and 
people  animated  with  the  proud  spirit  of  independence, 
manufactures  and  commerce — in  short,  every  species  of 
industry — advanced  with  the  most  wonderful  rapidity. 
During  the  late  reign,  the  direct  taxes  were  indeed  much 
smaller;  but  talent  and  enterprise,  as  well  as  ordinary 
industry,  were  then  shackled,  and  the  fruits  of  exertion 
insecure.  Now,  however,  such  a  spring  had,  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  these  paralysing  causes,  been  communicated,  that 
the  nation  easily  surmounted  the  assessments  which  had 
necessarily  flowed  from  the  protracted  contest.  Little, 
then,  is  that  anarchy  to  be  deplored  which  is  accompanied 
with  such  effects. 

The  States  of  Holland  seemed  to  be  the  natural  allies 
of  England  ;  and  one  strong  argument  used  to  incite 
foreign  states  to  assist  Charles  in  subjugating  his  people 
was,  that  the  republic  in  Britain  would  ally  itself  with  the 
Dutch  and  French  Huguenots  against  Catholic  sovereigns. 
But  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  interest  was  opposed  to 
this  as  hostile  to  his  personal  aggrandisement,  and  who 
was  closely  allied  to  the  Stuart  family,  had  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  councils  of  the  country ;  for  the  repub¬ 
lican  party,  in  most  of  the  States,  had  been  aristocratical, 
and  the  prince  gained  the  lower  classes  by  judiciously 
favouring  their  interests.  During  the  civil  wars  of 
Britain,  the  States  had  observed  an  ostensible  neutrality  ; 
but  there  had  ever  been,  through  the  prevalence  of  the 
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Orange  faction,  a  leaning  towards  the  royal  side.  On 
the  death  of  Prince  William,  the  republican  party  gained 
the  ascendency,  but  the  other  remained  very  powerful ; 
and  the  exiled  Stuart  family  and  their  partisans  exerted 
all  their  influence  and  arts  to  foment  a  war  with  England, 
which  they  even  wished  to  be  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
Charles.  It  was  through  the  power  of  this  faction  that 
the  Stuarts  were  so  protected,  and  the  assassination  of 
Dorislaus  so  shamefully  passed  over.  To  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  this  detestable  crime,  after  its  perpetration 
on  Dorislaus  and  Ascharn,*  so  many  of  the  Cavaliers  who 
had  not  compounded,  and  were  consequently  still  amen¬ 
able  to  justice,  were  seized  upon,  with  a  threat  of  making 
them  expiate  the  offence  ;  while  St.  John  and  Strictland 
were  sent  to  Holland  as  ambassadors.  Some  idea  was  now 
entertained  of  an  alliance  between  the  countries  approach¬ 
ing  to  a  union ;  but,  as  the  Orange  faction,  supported  by 
others  who  began  to  be  inflamed  with  the  jealousy  of 
trade,  overbore  those  who  were  inclined  to  cultivate  a 
good  understanding  with  the  new  Commonwealth,  the  am¬ 
bassadors  were  treated  by  the  States  with,  indeed,  ceremo¬ 
nious  politeness,  but  no  friendly  attention ;  and,  while  the 
Stuart  family  were  allowed  to  reside  there  as  the  rightful 
governors  of  Britain,  were  insulted  with  impunity  by  the 
populace :  St.  John  even  narrowly  escaped  assassination, 
the  attempt  at  which  was  little  inquired  into.  Not  only 
the  closer  confederacy  was,  therefore,  rejected,  and  the  pro¬ 
posals  relative  to  the  exiled  family  received  with  coldness, 
and  evaded,  but  an  ordinary  alliance  on  fair  grounds 
despised.  All  this  occurred  while  the  young  king  was  in 
Scotland,  and  St.  John  told  them  that  he  perceived  they 
were  influenced  by  the  notion  of  that  prince’s  success ; 
but  that  ere  long  they  would  sue  in  vain  for  what  they 


*  See  Clar.  Hist.yol.  vi.  p.  440  et  seq.  applauded  the  deed,  and  regretted 
for  a  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  the  crime  had  not  been  resorted  to 
assassination  of  Ascham  was  con-  against  the  Portuguese  revolters. 
sidered  by  the  Spanish  minister.  He 
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now  contemned.  An  insult  to  an  ambassador  is  always 
resented  as  offered,  not  to  tlie  individual,  but  to  the  power 
that  sends  him,  and  as  a  proof  of  hostility ;  and  St.  John 
and  Strictland  returned  to  England  in  disgust.* 

The  English  parliament,  attentive  equally  to  the  pro¬ 
sperity  and  honour  of  their  country,  determined  now  to 
adopt  a  measure  that  should  not  only  advance  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  British  dominions,  but  humble  the  arrogance 
of  the  Dutch.  The  West  India  sugar  islands  held  out  at 
first  for  Charles  II.  and  traded  with  Holland.  To  stop 
this — to  promote  British  commerce  and  punish  the  States, 
the  famous  Navigation  Act,  to  winch  there  had  been  an 
approach  at  a  very  early  period,  was  now  framed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  it,  the  importation  of  all  colonial  produce  was 
prohibited  except  in  British-built  ships,  of  which,  too, 
the  master,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  should  be 
natives.  The  transportation  of  the  same  produce  from 
one  place  to  another  was  put  under  the  same  restrictions, 
and  even  European  produce  and  manufactures  prevented 
from  being  imported  but  in  British  bottoms,  except  they 
were  the  growth  or  fabric  of  the  particular  state  which 
carried  them.f  This  struck  severely  at  the  Dutch,  who 
were  fast  engrossing  the  commerce  of  Europe,  by  pur¬ 
chasing  the  various  commodities  of  one  state  and  disposing 
of  them  to  another  ;  and  it  was  conceived  by  them  to  be 
a  sort  of  signal  for  hostilities.  The  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  fully  prized  the  statute,  and  were  probably 
affected  with  reciprocal  jealousy,  while  they  resented  the 
meanness  with  which  the  States  had  acted  during  their 
civil  broils,  and  particularly  during  the  late  invasion  from 


*  Tkurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  i. 
p.  177  et  seq. ;  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  594 
et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  487  et  seq. ;  Old 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xix.  pp.  454,  466-71, 
471-74,  491-92 ;  Carte’s  Ormonde, 
vol.  i.  pp.497,  44(5,  464 ;  vol,  ii.  pp.  1, 
2,  11-13,  18,  44-5  ;  Harris’s  Life  of 
Cromwell,  p.  252  et  seq. ;  Cobb.  Pari. 


Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  1362-63  ;  Ludlow, 
vol.  i.  pp.  344r-46. 

t  Cobb.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
1374-5;  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xx. 
pp.  75-6  ;  Blackstone,  vol.  i.  p.  418 ; 
Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  596  et  seq. ;  see 
English  notions  on  trade  in  Thurloe’s 
State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  198  et  seq. 
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Scotland,  were  not  averse  to  war.  But  other  motives 
have  been  assigned  for  the  readiness  of  the  parliament  to 
engage  in  hostilities : — that  it  desired  a  pretext  for  not 
dissolving  at  the  period  it  had  limited  for  itself,  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  one- in  an  expensive  war,  which  it  might 
pretend  it  wished  to  see  brought  to  a  conclusion  ;  that  it 
was  anxious  to  quiet  the  civil  wounds  of  the  state,  by 
withdrawing  the  public  attention  to  foreign  affairs,  by  in¬ 
spiring  the  sense  of  honour  for  their  country,  and  dazzling 
with  the  splendour  of  victory  ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was 
solicitous  to  give  the  superiority  to  the  naval  armament, 
that  the  popular  affections  might  be  so  fixed  on  it,  that  it 
might  employ  some  of  the  land  officers,  as  well  as  common 
soldiers,  in  that  service ;  and  that,  in  the  unavoidable  ex¬ 
pense  of  fitting  out  a  fleet,  it  might  have  a  good  pretext 
for  disbanding  part  of  the  military  which  it  could  not 
employ  at  sea,  and  thus  have  it  in  its  power  to  nc-w-model 
the  army,  and  defeat  the  artifices  of  Cromwell,  of  whom 
it  had  become  jealous.  The  first  motive  assigned  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  character  of  this  assembly  ;  the  plausi¬ 
bility  of  the  latter  recommends  them,  though  only  matter 
of  conjecture. 

The  prediction  of  St.  John  to  the  Dutch  was  now 
verified.  Acting  upon  the  navigation  law,  the  English 
captured  upwards  of  eighty  of  their  merchant  vessels ; 
and  the  States,  at  length,  apologising  for  their  former 
conduct,  sued  for  an  alliance  on  the  principles  formerly 
tendered  ;  but  the  parliament  refused  to  repeal  so  bene¬ 
ficial  a  statute ;  and  since  matters  had  come  to  a  species 
of  rupture,  they  resolved  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  full  indemnification  :  they  demanded  reparation 
for,  or  at  least  complained  of,  the  unatoned  massacre  of 
Amboyna  in  1615  ;  of  the  indirect  support  given  to  their 
late  king  during  the  civil  wars ;  of  the  assassination  of 
Dorislaus,  which,  though  not  perpetrated  by  the  States, 
had  been  committed  in  their  territories,  and  yet  passed 
unpunished ;  and  of  the  insults  offered  to  St.  John  and 
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Strictland,  which  had  been  connived  at,  while  even  the 
assassination  of  the  first  had  been  attempted  without 
punishment.  They  also  insisted  on  the  exclusive  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  herring  fishery.  Disappointed  in  the 
attainment  of  their,  object  by  amicable  means,  the  Dutch 
determined  to  second  their  proposals  with  a  fleet  of  150 
sail — a  fleet  which  would  be  justly  regarded  as  perfectly 
astonishing  in  a  small  commonwealth,  which  had  so  lately 
struggled  for  existence,  and  with  difficulty  asserted  her 
independence  against  Spain,  did  we  not  know  that,  under 
a  liberal  government,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
powers  of  a  people.* 

Having  equipped  their  fleet,  the  Dutch  sent  notice  to 
the  English  parliament  that  they  had  no  purpose  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  but  had  merely  adopted  the  measure  for  the 
protection  of  their  commerce.  The  politeness  of  the 
intimation,  however,  did  not,  in  the  relative  situation  of 
the  respective  commonwealths,  disguise  the  real  object, 
and  an  event  soon  occurred  to  evince  it.  A  fleet  of  fish¬ 
ing-vessels  refused  to  pay  the  accustomed  homage  to  an 
English  man-of-war,  which  some  affected  to  justify  on  the 
principle  that  the  homage  was  given  to  royalty  and  not  to 
the  people,  and  therefore  no  longer  exigible  ;  but  this 
plea  was  disregarded  by  the  English  commander,  who 
sank  one  of  their  vessels  in  vindication  of  his  country’s 
honour.  In  leturn  for  this,  the  Dutch  laid  an  embargo 
on  all  English  ships  in  their  ports  ;  and,  in  the  beginnino' 
of  the  year  1652,  Van  Tromp  appeared  with  a  fleet  of 
fifty-five  sail  before  Portsmouth,  whither  he  pretended  to 
have  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather.  The  English 
marine  was  not  immediately  in  a  situation  to  resent  the 
insult  which  was  unexpectedly  given  to  it,  and  which  the 
Dutch  declared  was  not  intended.  The  parliament  imme¬ 
diately  expended  800,000/.  in  fitting  out  the  navy ;  and 
on  the  19th  of  May  following,  Blake  taught  the  Dutch 

*  Tliurloe’s  State  Papers,  yol.  i.  p.  207  et  seq. 
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the  respect  due  to  England.  Tromp  appeared  with  forty- 
two  sail  in  Dover  Eoads,  and  Blake  having  met  him  with 
only  twenty-six  sail,  demanded  the  honours  due  to  his 
country.  The  Dutchman,  relying  on  his  superior  strength, 
not  only  refused  it  contemptuously,  but  is  said  even  to 
have  returned  a  broadside  to  the  demand.  The  intrepid 
Englishman,  without  regard  to  the  inferiority  of  his  num¬ 
bers,  commenced  a  vigorous  fire,  and  being  joined  during 
the  engagement  by  Captain  Bourne  with  other  eight  ships, 
he  not  only  maintained  the  fight  for  five  hours  without 
loss,  but  took  one  of  the  enemy’s  vessels,  and  sank  another. 
Night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  and  Tromp  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  darkness  to  sail  for  the  coast  of  Holland.  This 
event  was  no  less  alarming  to  the  Dutch  than  it  was  unex¬ 
pected.  They  perceived  that  the  English  Commonwealth 
was  equally  powerful  at  sea  as  on  land,  and  that,  their 
domestic  enemies  quelled,  their  superiority  could  not  be 
long  withstood.  A  manifesto  was  published  by  Tromp, 
ascribing  the  battle  to  the  overhastiness  of  Blake,  who 
attacked  him  as  he  was  preparing  to  pay  the  accustomed 
homage  ;  but  as  the  statement  was  contradicted  by  Blake 
and  all  the  captains  in  his  fleet,  so,  from  the  superiority 
of  the  enemy’s  numbers,  it  was  improbable  in  itself.  The 
States  also  sent  an  ambassador,  in  order  to  avert  the  war, 
when  the  parliament  proposed  as  preliminaries,  that  every 
Dutch  vessel  should  pay  homage  to  the  British  ships  of  war, 
and  that  the  States  should  give  reparation  for  the  damage 
England  had  sustained.  The  States  agreed  to  the  first, 
but  demurred  to  the  last ;  though  it  is  alleged  that  they 
were  ready  to  purchase  at  the  price  of  300,000/.  sterling 
an  indemnity  from  the  search  under  the  Navigation  Act. 
War  was  therefore  declared,  and  the  herring-busses  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Blake.  Tromp  pursued  him  with  a  hundred 
sail,  and  Blake,  being  joined  with  reinforcements,  did 
not  intend  to  decline  the  combat ;  but  a  violent  storm 
prevented  a  battle.  Blake  took  shelter  in  the  English 
vol.  hi.  f  F 
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harbours,  and  suffered  no  loss  ;  but  great  was  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  enemy.  De  Euyter  was  famed  as  the 
greatest  naval  hero  in  Europe  ;  yet  the .  English  repub¬ 
licans  soon  tarnished  his  laurels.  As  with  sixty  sail  he 
convoyed  thirty  merchant-ships,  Sir  George  Ayscue,  with 
little  more  than  thirty  sail,  not  only  sustained  the  combat 
till  night  interposed,  but  sank  ten  of  their  vessels  ;  while 
the  Dutch,  whose  object  seems  to  have  been  an  escape, 
directed  their  shot  principally  against  the  English  rigging, 
in  which  they  were  so  successful  as  to  prevent  the  pursuit 
next  day.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  same  officer  sustained 
a  defeat  from  Blake,  Bourne,  and  Penn  ;  his  rear-admiral 
having  been  boarded  and  taken,  other  ten  sunk,  and  one 
blown  up.  In  the  Mediterranean,  Captain  Badeley  was 
attacked  by  Van  Galen  and  defeated  ;  yet  he  fought  witli 
such  desperate  courage  as  to  occasion  great  damage  to 
the  enemy,  with  the  loss  of  their  admiral.  But  the  Dutch 
fleet  were  successful  in  a  more  important  case.  De  Euyter 
and  Tromp  having  united,  mustered  eighty  ships  of  war, 
and  with  thirty  of  their  largest  merchantmen,  properly 
equipped,  they  entered  the  Downs.  Blake  had  sent  away 
twenty  of  his  ships  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  Newcastle  coal- 
ships,  other  twelve  towards  Plymouth,  and  fifteen  up  the 
river,  leaving  only  thirty-seven  under  his  command ;  yet 
the  council  of  war  rashly  ordered  him  not  to  decline  the 
engagement ;  and  so  desperately  did  he  fight,  that  the 
battle  was  long  doubtful :  as,  however,  the  Dutch  behaved 
with  uncommon  gallantry,  superiority  of  numbers  at  last 
prevailed.  While,  therefore,  the  Dutch  admiral’s  ship 
was  sunk,  two  of  the  English  ships  were  taken,  and  a 
third  burned  :  Blake  himself  was  wounded  ;  and  but  for 
the  approach  of  night,  greater  loss  would  have  been  sus¬ 
tained. 

This  success,  the  result  entirely  of  superior  numbers,  so 
raised  the  arrogance  of  the  Dutch,  that  their  admiral, 
Tromp,  affixed  a  broom  to  his  mast,  to  denote  that  he 
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meant  to  sweep  the  seas  clear  of  the  English.  But  their 
pride,  was  soon  humbled.  Levied  with  impartiality,  and 
duly  appropriated  to  the  business  of  the  state,  in  which 
the  pride  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  were  so  deeply 
involved,  the  immense  sums  voted  by  parliament  were 
paid  without  a  murmur,  and  a  grand  fleet  properly 
equipped,  while  the  sailors  were  encouraged  by  an  in¬ 
crease  of  pay.  The  command  was  entrusted  to  Blake, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dean,  and  likewise  of  Monk,  who 
had  for  that  purpose  been  recalled  from  Scotland.  Sir 
George  Ayscue  having,  in  consequence  of  the  terms 
granted  by  him  to  the  Boyalist  party  in  Barbadoes,  in¬ 
curred  a  suspicion  of  a  favourable  leaning  to  the  Cavaliers, 
was  laid  aside.* 

The  Dutch  had  suffered  prodigiously  in  the  capture  of 
their  merchant-vessels ;  and  while  they  equipped  them 
for  war,  they  increased  the  strength  of  their  convoys. 
Three  hundred  merchantmen,  many  of  them  carrying  a 
number  of  guns,  entered  the  English  Channel,  escorted 
by  seventy-six  men-of-war;  and  now  was  deemed  the 
critical  moment  to  strike  an  important  blow.  Blake  and 
his  coadjutors  met  them  with  eighty  sail,  and  the  conflict 
was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  recorded  in  history.  Eor 
three  days  did  the  battle  rage  with  unabated  fury ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  superiority  of  numbers— many  of  the 
merchantmen  that  carried  a  great  number  of  guns  having 
joined  in  the  battle — victory  declared  in  favour  of  the 
English.  Thirty  only  of  the  merchantmen  were  taken ; 
but  eleven  ships  of  war  were  either  captured  or  sunk, 
2000  of  their  men  were  slain,  and  1500  taken  prisoners ; 
while  the  English,  though  many  of  their  ships  were  greatly 
shattered,  lost  only  one,  which  was  sunk. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  States.  Their  maritime 
power,  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  England, 

*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  597  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  525  et  seq.  ;  Ludlow, 
State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  86  et  seq. ;  vol.  i.  p.  405  et  seq. 
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could  no  longer  flatter  them  with  the  hope  of  compen¬ 
sating  the  immense  losses  they  had  sustained  by  over¬ 
coming  the  English  navy,  and  recovering  their  trade. 
Upwards  of  1600  of  their  merchant  vessels  had  been 
captured  by  the  English  ;  their  fisheries  were  destroyed, 
their  commerce  suspended.  The  people  began  to  mutiny, 
and  the  Orange  faction,  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
discontent,  tried  to  recover  its  ground,  by  proposing  to 
advance  the  young  prince  to  the  station  which  had  been 
held  by  his  father.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  States 
sued  for  peace  ;  but  the  English  parliament  was  high  in 
its  demands,  and  it  was  not  concluded  till  after  the 
usurpation..  The  followers  of  the  exiled  king,  particularly 
Hyde  and  Nicholas,  his  most  confidential  ministers,  had 
fomented  the  war  with  all  imaginable  arts.  They  even 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Hutch  to  proclaim  it  in  the 
name  of  Charles  II.,  and  allow  him  to  enter  the  fleet, 
representing  that  the  English  sailors  were  so  disaffected, 
that  if  they  knew  their  king  was  there  in  person,  they 
would  instantly  strike.  The  Dutch,  however,  had  formed 
too  just  an  estimate  of  the  British  character  to  expect 
such  an  issue  ;  and,  while  they  were  too  prudent  to  run 
the  hazard  of  directly  espousing  his  interest,  the  prevailing 
party  were  restrained  by  other  considerations,  since  they 
well  knew  that  if  the  English  king  were  restored  by  their 
means,  he  would  endeavour  to  raise  his  kinsman  to  the 
same  dominion  in  Holland.  During  the  war,  Hyde  and 
his  associates  would  give  little  credit  to  the  accounts  of 
Dutch  losses ;  and  with  hearts  not  akin  to  those  of 
Englishmen,  they  rejoiced  at  the  victory  Tromp  had 
formerly  gained.  In  the  meantime,  the  court  of  the 
exiled  monarch  continued  to  be  convulsed  with  faction, 
everyone  being  bent  on  the  destruction  of  his  neighbour, 
that  he  might  obtain  his  place,  and  ready  to  pilfer  the 
little  treasure  which  had  been  destined  to  other  purposes. 
The  queen  and  her  son,  too,  were  at  variance,  because, 
instead  ot  submitting  to  her  government,  he  selected  his 
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own  counsellors,  in  particular  Hyde,  under  whose  direction 
he  chiefly  placed  himself.* 

The  Commonwealth  had  now  reached  the  most  envied 
greatness:  all  its  enemies  at  home  and  abroad  were  sub¬ 
dued,  and  its  fame  extended  throughout  the  world;  its 
commerce  and  manufactures  daily  proceeded  with  an  ac¬ 
celerated  progression ;  and  the  openings  for  talent  and 
industry  being  so  great,  the  younger  sons  of  high  families 
— who,  though  they  had  affected,  with  aristocratic  pride, 
to  despise  the  duties  of  life,  had  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
deterred  from  embarking  in  trade,  from  the  small  chance 
of  success  without  capital,  and  had  been  constrained  to 
enter  the  service  of  leading  men  as  menials,  where  they 
were  exposed  even  to  personal  chastisement,  with  all  the 
train  of  degradation  incident  to  servants  who  feel  that, 
under  their  circumstances,  a  change  of  masters  would  be 
fatal  to  their  prospects — now  sought  the  road  to  wealth 
and  distinction  in  the  honourable  walks  of  independent 
industry.  The  plans  for  reforming  the  law  and  the  legal 
proceedings  were  daily  maturing,  while  the  scheme  of  the 
future  government  was  agreed  upon.  The  country  was 
divided  into  new  portions,  according  to  the  population 
and  the  amount  of  the  direct  taxes  exigible.  The  number 
of  portions,  and  consequently  of  representatives,  was  400. 
To  entitle  any  to  the  elective  franchise,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  have  property  in  lands,  houses,  or  goods, 
to  the  value  of  200/.  Having  fully  devised  the  plan, 
parliament  prepared  for  the  act  of  dissolution ;  but  the 
fall  of  the  republic  was  determined  by  the  hands  which 
had  fought  for  it.f 


*  Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  86 
et  seq. ;  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  602  et  seq., 
268  et  seq.,  312  with  n.,  329  et 
seq.,  332  et  seq.,  352,  334  n.,  361 
et  seq. ;  vol.  vii.  pp.  59  et  seq., 
69  et  seq.,  92  et  seq.,  120  et  seq. ; 
vol.  v.  p.  195  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke, 
p.  553  et  seq. ;  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol. 
xx.  p.  116  et  seq.  ]  Ludlow,  vol.  i. 
p.  426  et  seq. 


f  How  different  was  the  state  of 
France,  with  its  despotical  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  supposed  quiet  attend¬ 
ing  it! — ‘I  will  say  nothing,’  says 
Clarendon,  in  a  letter  to  Nicholas 
from  Paris,  6th  July,  1652,  ‘  of  the 
distracted  condition  of  this  place.  I 
am  sure  Sir  Richard  Browne  will 
give  you  a  full  and  particular  ac¬ 
count.  All  the  rabble  of  London, 
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Ambition 
of  Crom¬ 
well,  and 
design  to 
usurp  the 
govern¬ 
ment. 


Those  who  had  intimately  watched  the  conduct  of 
Cromwell,  had  long  suspected  him  of  designs  hostile  to 
the  Commonwealth;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
these  became  so  apparent,  that  Peters  intimated  to  some 
of  the  steady  Republicans  that  Cromwell  meant  to  make 
himself  a  king.*  The  general’s  consultations  about  the 
future  government  prove  that  Peters  had  not  been  mis¬ 
taken.  A  meeting,  at  which  St.  John,  Whitelocke,  and 
other  great  lawyers,  with  some  of  the  principal  officers, 
attended,  having  been  held  at  his  desire,  he,  with  all 
apparent  humility,  started  the  question,  whether  it  should 
be  monarchical  or  republican ;  insinuating  that,  in  his 
opinion,  a  government  with  something  of  the  kingly  tem¬ 
perament  was  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people. 
The  idea  was  taken  up  by  St.  John  and  Whitelocke,  who 
proposed  to  recall  one  of  the  late  king’s  sons,  under  proper 
restrictions ;  but  the  officers  of  the  army  were  all  de¬ 
cidedly  for  a  republic.  The  consultation  had  the  effect 
of  evincing  the  respective  dispositions  of  the  men,  and 
thus  of  enabling  him  to  regulate  his  future  conduct.  In 
the  lawyers  he  was  disappointed :  the  reformation  of  the 
legal  proceedings  which  was  contemplated,  as  it  threatened 
to  lower  the  importance  of  the  profession,  by  rendering 
the  law  accessible  to  everyone,  and  simplifying  the  forms, 
is  alleged  not  to  have  been  acceptable  even  to  these  emi¬ 
nent  individuals,  while  it  was  greatly  disliked  by  the 
more  vulgar  practitioners,  who  had  no  ideas  beyond  the 
dull  routine  of  their  little  practice ;  and  Cromwell  had 
flattered  himself,  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  preserve  the 
monarchical  form  of  government,  and,  along  with  it,  the 
old  state  of  the  common  law,  they  would  willingly  assist 
him  to  the  throne.  He  now  sets  more  than  ever  about 
a  new  model  of  the  army,  taking  every  opportunity  to 

when  they  went  highest,  were  not  *  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  446  et  seq. ; 
vvortliy  to  he  named  with  this  people,  Harris’s  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  288  et 
who  will  hum,  kill,  and  slay  all  who  seq. ;  Old.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xix.  p.  244 
oppose  them  ’  (  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  -  et  seq. ;  vol.  xx.  Journals. 
p.  81 ;  see  elsewhere). 
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remove  the  conscientious  officers,  and  to  substitute  his 
own  creatures.  Those  whom  he  chose  to  retain,  and  yet 
could  not  corrupt,  as  Harrison  and  Rich,  he  deceived  and 
overreached. 

The  measures  of  a  parliament  which  had  continued  so 
long,  and  under  such  circumstances,  had  necessarily  en¬ 
countered  much  opposition  from  clashing  interests.  Its 
intentions  had  been  misrepresented,  and  widely  suspected  ; 
and  Cromwell  knew  how  to  address  himself  to  the  interests, 
prejudices,  and  fears  of  the  different  parties  and  classes. 
Conceiving  that  the  attachment  of  the  Royalists  to  mon¬ 
archy  was  to  the  thing,  and  not  to  the  person,  and  that, 
provided  they  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  under  him, 
they  would  desert  the  exiled  family,  he  took  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  favour  them,  and  to  have  the  compositions 
of  delinquents  lessened.  The  apprehensions  of  the  lawyers 
of  the  injury  which  would  be  done  to  their  practice  by 
the  projected  innovations,  he  availed  himself  of;  to  the 
clergy,  he  artfully  insinuated,  that  the  party  in  the  House 
who  wished  a  commutation  of  tithes  might  attain  their 
object,  and  thus  gained  that  body ;  some  of  the  higher 
classes  he  easily  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  levelling  prin¬ 
ciples,  unless  the  populace  were  kept  down  by  a  stronger 
government ;  while  the  leading  officers,  as  well  as  the 
people  at  large,  he  endeavoured  to  gain,  by  inveighing 
against  the  parliament,  as  composed  of  a  body  of  men 
who  meant  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power,  though  he 
knew  that  the  act  of  dissolution  was  preparing — who 
imposed  heavy  burdens  on  the  people,  that  themselves 
might  share  in  the  spoil,  though  they  appear  to  have 
been  remarkably  conscientious  in  money  affairs ;  in  short, 
as  a  body  who  would  never  perform  the  many  good 
actions  which  had  been  expected  of  them,  but  who 
sedulously  cultivated  their  own  advancement.* 

The  Royalists,  who  not  only  preferred  the  dominion  of 

*  Whitelocke,  p.  548  et  seq. ;  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  447  et  seq. ;  Hutchinson, 
yol.  ii.  p.  167  et  seq. 
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an  individual  as  the  foundation  of  their  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges,  but  wisely  inferred  that,  if  the  government  were 
usurped  by  any  man,  the  nation  would  look  back  to  the 
exiled  family,  did  everything  in  their  power  to  encourage 
Cromwell’s  present  schemes,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  him 
an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  their  own  object; 
the  clergy  zealously  advocated  the  cause  of  the  general, 
and  many  of  them  even  prophesied  the  destruction  of  the 
parliament;  while  many  well-meaning  people,  jealous  of 
the  integrity  of  that  assembly,  and  deceived  by  the  hypo¬ 
critical  arts  of  Cromwell,  wished  it  brought  to  a  period. 
All  this  time  he  professed  to  the  parliament  more  than 
usual  respect  for  it,  declaring,  that  if  it  commanded  the 
army  to  break  their  swords,  the  soldiers  would  obey. 
But  to  others  he  used  a  different  language,  suited  to  their 
respective  views.  To  some  he  pretended  to  lament  the 
violence  of  the  officers,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
clergy  and  lawyers,  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
parliament ;  telling  ‘  Quartermaster  General  Vernon,  that 
he  was  pushed  on  by  two  parties  to  do  that,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  issue  whereof  made  his  hair  stand  on 
end.’  ‘  One  of  these,’  said  he,  ‘is  headed  by  Major-Gene¬ 
ral  Lambert,  who,  in  revenge  of  the  injury  done  to  him, 
in  not  permitting  him  to  go  to  Ireland  with  a  character 
and  conditions  becoming  his  rank,  will  be  contented  with 
nothing  less  than  their  dissolution  ;  of  the  other,  the  chief 
is  Major-General  Harrison,  who  is  an  honest  man,  and 
aims  at  good  things,  but  will  not  wait  the  Lord’s  leisure, 
but  hurries  me  on  to  that  which  he  and  all  honest  men 
will  have  cause  to  repent.’  ‘  Thus,’  says  Ludlow,  ‘  did  he 
craftily  feel  the  pulse  of  men  towards  this  work,  endea- 
vouring  to  cast  the  infamy  of  it  on  others,  and  reserving 
to  himself  the  appearance  of  tenderness  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  of  screening  the  nation  from  the 
fury  of  the  parties  before  mentioned.’* 

Having  infused  jealousy  and  discontent,  and  filled  the 
*  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  pp.  449-50. 
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army  with  his  creatures  and  dependents,  Cromwell  moved 
it  to  petition  the  parliament  for  a  dissolution,  and  the 
appointment  of  another ;  expecting  that  that  assembly 
would,  to  avoid  force,  instantly  dissolve,  without  adopting 
sufficient  precautions  for  a  new  parliament,  and  that,  in 
the  interim,  he  might  find  an  opportunity  to  usurp  the 
whole  power  of  the  state.  The  petition  was  alarming  ; 
but  the  parliament  civilly  answered  the  military,  that  it 
was  just  engaged  in  that  business.  Cromwell,  however, 
could  brook  no  delay,  and  was  particularly  inflamed  at 
the  intention  of  selling  Hampton  Court  and  other  palaces, 
that  the  crown,  divested  of  its  vain  adjuncts,  should  be 
less  desirable.  Some  regiments  had  already  been  sent  to 
the  navy  as  marines ;  the  sea  service  began  to  be  most 
respected,  the  soldiery  to  be  disliked  by  the  people  as 
burthensome  ;  and  as  it  was  most  probable  that  the  army 
would  be  quickly  much  diminished,  he  plainly  perceived 
that,  if  he  did  not  strike  now,  the  opportunity  might  be 
lost.  But  even  his  nerves  faltered  under  so  hazardous  a 
measure.  His  very  intimate  favourers  proposed  a  council 
of  forty  for  the  executive  ;  and  Whitelocke,  a  friend  to 
monarchy,  depicted  the  danger  he  ran.  That  great  law¬ 
yer  and  statesman  having  been  again  consulted  on  the 
subject,  dissuaded  him  from  the  attempt  to  usurp  the 
government,  as  a  measure  which  would  inevitably  end  in 
his  own  or  his  family's  ruin ;  for  that  the  dispute  would 
then  be  no  longer,  which  kind  of  government  was  most 
eligible,  but  whether  Charles  Stuart  or  Oliver  Cromwell 
should  be  king  ;  and  then  men,  taught  that  the  monarchi¬ 
cal  form  was,  after  all,  to  be  obtruded  upon  them,  would 
clino-  to  the  old  family  as  best  entitled  to  fill  the  throne. 
Thus  far  the  view  was  sound ;  but  the  advice  which  fol¬ 
lowed  was  not  consonant  to  the  usual  perspicacity  of 
Whitelocke,— that  he  should  recall  the  exiled  king,  under 
the  condition  that  the  command  of  the  militia  should  be 
lodged  in  his  own  person,  whence,  the  power  of  the 
realm  being  thus  centred  in  him,  he  might  raise  himself 
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chap,  and  his  family  to  whatever  grandeur  he  pleased.  The 
absurdity  of  such  a  scheme  could  not  escape  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  Cromwell.  No  army  can  long  withstand  the 
united  wishes  of  a  people ;  none  which  he  could  ever 
command  would  have  been  sufficient  to  overpowei  the 
whole  population  of  Britain.  But  all  classes,  with  the 
monarch  at  their  head,  would  ultimately  join  in  detesta¬ 
tion  of  such  a  military  establishment,  while  even  the 
troops  might  be  seduced  by  the  combined  efforts  of  king, 
parliament,  and  people ;  and  supposing  that  his  own 
talents  might  resist  all  these  concurring  powers,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  his  children  should ;  and  then 
assured  would  be  their  destruction.  Another  advice, 
which  had  been  formerly  recommended — to  confer  the 
crown  on  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  late  king  was 
again  strenuously  advised  by  the  same  individual ;  but 
Cromwell,  having  already  all  the  power  and  honour  which 
any  subject  could  either  attain  or  desire,  was  not  disposed 
to  abandon  his  principles,  and  re-establish  monarchy  for 
the  behoof  of  another  ;  and,  in  his  circumstances,  it  was 
impracticable :  for  many  now  supported  him  from  a 
thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  protestation — • 
that  he  aimed  at  no  aggrandisement,  but  merely  at  the 
establishment  of  that  just  republic  for  which  they  had  all 
fought  and  bled — and  would  have  instantly  fallen  off  from 
him  had  he  manifested  such  a  purpose. 

Cromwell  The  demand  of  the  army  for  an  immediate  dissolution 

the'pSiia-  not  having  been  complied  with,  Cromwell,  who  afterwards 

— >Arril  confessed  that  he  knew  of  the  purpose  to  dissolve,  per¬ 
suaded  Harrison,  Bich,  and  some  other  independent  and 
virtuous,  though  in  this  instance  short-sighted  men,  that 
the  declaration  by  that  assembly  was  a  mere  pretext, 
their  object  being  to  reduce  the  army,  when  they  might 
perpetuate  their  power  without  obstruction,  as  they  would 
not  fail  to  discover  a  reason  for  recalling  the  vote  and 
continuing  their  authority.  In  this  way  he  obtained 
their  concurrence  to  his  designs  against  that  assembly,  if 
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it  should  not  save  him  the  trouble  and  danger  by  dis¬ 
solving  itself.  News  having  been  brought  to  him  by 
Colonel  Ingoldsby  that  some  fresh  business  would  require 
other  meetings  (for  he  had  flattered  himself  that  the  par¬ 
liament  would  dissolve),  he  determined  to  delay  no  longer. 
Having,  therefore,  ordered  a  body  of  300  soldiers  to 
attend  him,  he  placed  some  in  the  lobby,  others  on  the 
stairs,  and,  with  Harrison,  entered  the  house.  There  he 
met  with  St.  John,  to  whom  he  lamented  the  sad  but 
necessary  duty  devolved  upon  him— a  duty  which  grieved 
him  to  the  soul,  and  which  he  had  earnestly,  and  with 
tears,  beseeched  the  Lord  not  to  impose  on  him,  but 
which  was  unavoidable  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  then 
took  his  seat,  and  listened  for  some  time  to  the  debate ; 
when,  beckoning  to  Harrison,  he  told  him  that  he  now 
conceived  it  to  be  the  time  for  the  execution  of  his  pur¬ 
pose.  ‘  Sir,’  said  Harrison,  4  the  work  is  very  great  and 
dangerous  :  I  desire  you  seriously  to  consider  before  you 
engage  in  it.’  4  You  say  well,’  returned  Cromwell,  and 
kept  his  seat  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  when 
the  vote  was  to  be  put  on  the  subject  before  the  House— 
which  regarded  the  act  of  dissolution  he  said  to  Ham- 
son,  4  Now  is  the  time,  I  must  do  it and,  starting  up,  he 
loaded  the  assembly  with  every  species  of  abuse,  telling 
them  they  had  sat  long  enough  there  for  all  the  good  they 
had  done ;  that  they  had  espoused  the  corrupt  interests 
of  Presbyterians  and  lawyers ;  and  that  they  had  only 
adopted  the  measure  of  dissolution  when  they  perceived 
it  could  not  be  longer  avoided,  but  that,  were  the  neces¬ 
sity  removed,  they  would  recall  what  they  had  done  : 
that  some  of  them  were  whoremasters ;  and  on  this  he 
looked  to  Henry  Martin  and  Sir  Peter  Wentworth,  who 
had  incurred  the  reproach  of  irregular  lives— reproach 
very  probably,  at  least,  much  increased,  by  their  oppos¬ 
ing  the  Adultery  Act :  that  others  were  drunkards,  and 
some  corrupt  and  unjust,  as  well  as  scandalous  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  it  was  not  fit  they  should 
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continue  longer  as  a  parliament.  ‘  I  tell  you,’  said  he, 
stamping  furiously,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  house — 
‘I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a  parliament.’  Taking  up 
the  mace,  he  said,  ‘  What  shall  we  do  with  this  bauble  P 
here,  take  it  away.’  The  Speaker  kept  his  seat ;  but 
Harrison  led  him  out.  Some  members  rose  to  answer 
Cromwell,  and  vindicate  their  integrity:  he,  however, 
would  allow  no  one  to  speak  but  himself,  ‘  which,’  says 
Whitelocke,  ‘  he  did  with  so  much  arrogance  in  himself, 
and  reproach  to  his  fellow-members,  that  some  of  his 
privadoes  were  ashamed  of  it.’  Sir  Harry  Vane  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  This  is  not  honest — yea,  it  is  against  morality  and 
common  honesty  ;  but  Cromwell  fell  a  railing,  crying  out, 

Oh,  Sii  Harry  Vane,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  Tord  deliver 
me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane!’  ‘It  is  you,’  said  he  to  the 
House,  that  have  forced  me  to  this  ;  for  I  have  sought 
the  Loid  night  and  day  that  he  would  rather  slay  me 
than  put  me  to  this.’  Alderman  Allen  told  him  that  mat¬ 
ters  were  not  yet  irretrievable ;  that  if  the  soldiers  were 
dismissed,  all  might  be  well :  but  Cromwell  having  gone 
too  far  to  recede,  instantly  changed  his  tone,  and  charged 
the  alderman  with  the  embezzlement  of  some  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  which,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he 
alleged  Allen  had  not  accounted  for,  and  ordered  him 
into  custody.  Allen  coolly  replied,  ‘  that  it  was  well 
known  not  to  have  been  his  fault  that  the  accounts  were 
not  yet  passed,  as  they  had  been  repeatedly  tendered  to 
the  House.’ 

Having  acted  this  treacherous  part,  he  ordered  the 
guard  to  clear  the  house,  and  carried  off  the  records 
with  Ins  own  hands.  Amongst  these  was  the  bill  for  dis¬ 
solution,  which,  as  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  mis¬ 
representing  it,  lie  gave  out,  was  calculated  to  continue 
the  present  parliament  by  filling  up  the  vacant  seats,  and 
then,  by  lotation,  to  allow  new  elections  for  so  many  * 
places  at  a  time.  J 

In  the  afternoon,  the  council  of  state  met ;  but  Crom- 
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well,  accompanied  with  Lambert  and  Harrison,  repaired 
thither,  and  told  them  that,  if  they  met  as  private  persons, 
they  might  sit  unmolested,  but  that  there  was  no  place 
for  them  in  an  official  capacity — that  they  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  morning,  and  that 
their  powers  had  determined  with  the  parliament.  Brad¬ 
shaw  answered  him  thus  :  ‘  Sir,  we  have  heard  what  you 
did  in  the  morning,  and  before  many  hours  all  England 
will  hear  of  it ;  but,  Sir,  you  are  mistaken  to  think  that 
the  parliament  is  dissolved ;  for  no  power  under  heaven 
can  dissolve  them  but  themselves.’  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig, 
Mr.  Love,  and  Mr.  Scot  spoke  to  the  same  effect ;  but,  as 
there  was  no  contending  with  military  violence,  they 
departed. 

The  council  of  war  had  no  sooner  heard  of  this  strange 
occurrence,  than  it  met  to  take  it  under  its  most  serious 
consideration ;  but  Cromwell  informed  them  that  the 
business  was  done ;  and,  still  continuing  the  mask,  he 
professed  more  self-denial  than  ever,  assuring  Colonel 
Okey,  and  other  upright  officers,  who  desired  satisfaction 
in  a  measure  which  they  conceived  to  be  fraught  with 
public  ruin,  that  he  would  do  more  good  than  could  be 
expected  of  the  parliament.  This  constrained  them  to 
silence  ;  but  Okey,  still  dissatisfied,  inquired  of  Hesborough 
what  could  be  his  meaning  for  thus  dissolving  the  parlia¬ 
ment  with  such  scorn,  when  he  had  publicly  opposed  the 
petition  of  the  army  P  Desborough  replied,  ‘  that  if  ever 
he  had  drolled  in  his  life,  he  had  drolled  them.’ 

4  Thus,’  says  Whitelocke,  4  it  pleased  God  that  this 
assembly,  famous  through  the  world  for  its  undertakings, 
actions,  and  successes,  having  subdued  all  their  enemies, 
were  themselves  overthrown  and  ruined  by  their  servants  ; 
and  those  whom  they  had  raised  pulled  down  their 
masters.’  But  as  a  great  portion  of  the  people  were  de¬ 
ceived,  he  is  not  correct  in  saying  that  4  all  honest  and 
indifferent  men  were  disgusted  at  this  unworthy  action  :  ’ 
a  great  portion  of  the  clergy  rejoiced  ;  most  of  the  officers 
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of  the  army  were  pleased ;  and  the  Cavaliers,  who  expected 
that  the  dominion  of  an  individual  would  ultimately  lead 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  dynasty  and  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  consequently  of  their  own  power,  were  elated 
with  the  event.  The  Dutch,  too,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  busily  intriguing  to  effect  the  object,  now  flattered 
themselves  with  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  peace,  since  the 
public  burdens,  which  had  been  cheerfully  borne  for  the 
general  good,  would  be  productive  of  discontent  when 
the  people  perceived  that  they  served  only  to  exalt  a 
treacherous  individual.  The  commissioners  of  the  navy, 
however,  though  they  detested  the  usurpation  of  Crom¬ 
well,  determined  to  continue  their  office  to  humble  a 
foreign  enemy  ;  and  to  their  judicious  exertions  are  to  be 
attributed  the  further  achievements  of  the  British  navy.* 

*  Whitelocke,  p.  550  et  seq. ;  Lud-  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  236,  249 ; 
low  yol.  ii.  p.  450  et  seq. ;  Clar .Hist.  Gobi).  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1331  et 
volfvii.  p.  1  et  seq.  (but  Clarendon  is  seq. ;  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xx.  p.  128 
not  to  be  depended  on) ;  Thiuloe’s  et  seq. 
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STATE  OE  TUT.  NATION  TJNDEK  CROMWELL’S  USURPATION — BAftE- 
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ISTS— STATE  OF  EUROPE,  AND  WAR  WITH  SPAIN - CROMWELL’S 

THIRD  PARLIAMENT- — HUMBLE  PETITION  AND  ADVICE - DISSOLU¬ 

TION  OE  PARLIAMENT — STATE  OE  THE  NATION — CONQUEST  OE 
JAMAICA — SUCCESS  AND  DEATH  OE  BLAKE — CAPTURE  OE  DUNKIRK 
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Though  Cromwell  usurped  the  sovereign  power,  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  become  absolute.  The  immense 
diffusion  of  political  knowledge,  with  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  property,  had  so  deeply  fixed  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  in  the  public  mind,  that  he  never  could 
expect  to  eradicate  them  ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  his 
army,  without  the  support  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
community,  would  be  soon  inadequate  to  preserve  his 
pre-eminence.  It  was  by  traducing  the  late  parliament, 
as  occupied  only  with  contemplating  the  means  to .  per¬ 
petuate  their  own  power,  and  to  promote  the  individual 
interests  of  the  members,  and  by  his  ardent  professions  of 
patriotism,  and  real  or  affected  zeal  for  a  general  libeity 
of  conscience,  that  he  succeeded  in  blinding  the  public 
eye  to  his  selfish  views  of  aggrandisement,  while  he  does 
not  seem  himself  to  have  projected  more  than  to  establish 
himself  on  the  throne,  under  limitations  short  of  the 
theory  of  the  old  government,  and  sanctioned  by  new 
parliaments.  By  balancing  parties,  he  retained  power  for 
five  years ;  but,  even  during  that  period,  he  was  exposed 
to  endless  plots,  and  obliged  to  delude  the  people  with,  at 
least,  the  semblance  of  liberty,  while,  by  the  selection  of 
eminent  lawyers  to  fill  the  bench,  he  (till  the  appointment 
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chap,  of  the  major-generals  of  the  twelve  districts  marred  his 
VL  .  plans)  endeavoured  to  attach  the  great  body  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  by  the  strict  dispensation  of  justice,  and  the  most 
ample  enjoyment  of  civil,  though  not  of  political  liberty. 
To  the  Royalists  he  held  out  the  hope  of  enjoying,  under 
him,  the  exclusive  privileges  which  they  possessed  under 
the  late  dynasty,  and  insinuated  his  dislike  of  measures 
pursued  by  the  parliament,  as  tending  to  confound  ranks. 
The  Presbyterians  he  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  se¬ 
curing  them  fully  in  their  tithes,  as  well  as  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  power.  To  the  Independents  he  inveighed  against 
the  parliament’s  slowness  to  reform  abuses,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  accusing  them  of  carnal  self-seeking  and 
undue  attachment  to  the  intolerant  forms  of  presbyteries. 
Many  of  the  Republicans  he  for  some  time  deceived,  by 
assurances  that  his  only  object  was  the '  establishment  of 
that  pure  commonwealth  for  which  they  had  struggled, 
but  which  he  represented  as  unattainable  under  the  late 
parliament.  The  very  Catholics,  against  whom  he  had 
railed  so  furiously,  were  now  assured  that  the  penal  laws 
would  be  suspended.  In  the  progress  of  his  government, 
as  one  party  aimed  at  his  destruction,  he  endeavoured  to 
alarm  all  the  others,  and  terrify  them  into  a  union  with 
him,  in  order  to  crush  a  faction  whose  success  would  be 
so  pernicious  to  themselves.  To  the  Presbyterians  he 
insinuated  that,  as  the  success  of  the  Royalists,  on  the 
one  side,  would  be  attended  with  the  re-establishment  of 
episcopacy  and  the  service-book,  they  would  not  only 
lose  their  livings,  but  be  exposed  to  severe  vengeance  for 
having  so  long  enjoyed  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  success  of  the 
Independents  and  Commonwealth’s  men  would  probably 
lead  to  some  arrangement  prejudicial  to  their  right  of 
tithes.  To  the  Independents  he  held  out  the  prospect  of 
intolerance  under  the  Presbyterians,  and,  if  the  Royalists 
succeeded,  under  the  hierarchy,  with  the  danger  of  ven¬ 
geance  from  the  ascendency  of  men  who  had  been  so  long 
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infuriated  by  successful  opposition.  The  Republicans, 
whom  he  most  dreaded,  he  alarmed  with  the  terror  of  an 
unconditional  restoration  of  the  exiled  family,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  murders,  banishments,  and  confiscations.  The 
Royalists  stood  thus  much  alone,  and  he  inspired  them 
with  fear  of  joining  the  Presbyterians  (as  he  had  done 
the  Presbyterians  of  joining  with  them),  representing  that, 
how  much  soever  the  Presbyterians  might  be  disposed  to 
restore  the  exiled  family,  it  was  only  on  condition  of  the 
king’s  submitting  to  their  terms,  which  were  absolutely 
intolerant  to  all  the  Cavaliers.  The  balancing  of  parties 
was  his  safety ;  and  able  coadjutors  performed  the  osten¬ 
sible  part. 

Many  consultations  were  held  by  Cromwell  and  his 
officers  about  the  future  form  of  government;  and  he 
pretended  at  first  to  lament  that  he  had  incurred  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  beyond  his  powers,  and  which  exposed  him 
to  many  temptations.  The  reply  of  Major  Saloway  evinces 
the  spirit  of  the  man,  and  was  not  calculated  to  flatter  the 
usurper  :  ‘  The  way  to  free  you  from  these  temptations  is 
for  you  not  to  look  upon  yourself  to  be  under  them,  but 
to  consider  that  the  power  is  in  the  good  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  it  formerly  was.’  Various  plans  for  the  executive 
were  proposed  :  Lambert  was  for  vesting  it  in  twelve 
councillors;  Harrison  in  seventy,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim;  but, after  much  consultation,  the  extraordinary 
device  was  adopted  of  summoning  a  person  from  every 
county,  to  whom  should  be  submitted  the  plan  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  future  government.  The  writs  were  directed 
in  the  name  of  the  general,  as  if  he  had  been  a  sovereign 
prince,  and  such  elected  as  might  be  consonant  to  his 
views.  But  though  this  device  was  adopted,  there  seems 
to  be  little  ground  for  the  ridicule  cast  upon  the  assembly, 
as  composed  merely  of  men  raised  from  the  lowest  walks 
of  life,  and  altogether  destitute  of  the  intelligence  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  situation.  There  were  in  the  assembly  seve¬ 
ral  men  of  known  distinction ;  and  it  would  have  defeated 
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Cromwell’s  own  scheme  to  have  brought  forward  so 
inferior  a  class,  when  it  was  his  object  to  obtain  such  a 
recognition  of  his  power  as  might  remove  the  odium  of 
usurpation,  and  make  his  government  respected.* 

When  this  assembly  met,  Cromwell  addressed  them  in 
a  long  and  artful  speech,  though  in  some  things  he  seems 
to  have  laboured  to  be  unintelligible,  while  he  desired 
them  to  encourage  a  pious  ministry,  and  congratulated 
them  as  introductory  to  the  reign  of  the  saints.  To  this 
assembly  was  proposed  an  instrument  of  government  by 
which  the  executive  was  to  be  vested  in  a  council  of 


*  Ludlow,  yoI.  ii.  p.  461  et  seq. 
‘Many  of  the  members  of  tins  as¬ 
sembly/  says  tins  author,  ‘  bad  mani¬ 
fested  a  good  affection  for  the  public ; 
but  some  there  were  among  them 
who  were  brought  in  as  spies  and 
trepanners,  and  though  they  had 
been  always  of  the  contrary  party, 
made  the  highest  pretensions  to 
honesty  and  the  service  of  the  nation. 
This  assembly,  therefore,  was  com¬ 
posed,  for  the  most  part,  of  honest 
and  well-meaning  persons.’  White- 
locke  says— and  his  impartiality  is 
admitted  by  all,  while  his  opportu¬ 
nities  were  questionless  the  best, — 
‘  It  was  much  wondered  by  some 
that  these  gentlemen,  many  of  these 
being  persons  of  fortune  and  know¬ 
ledge,  would  at  this  summons,  and 
from  these  hands,  take  upon  them 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation  ’ 
(p.  559).  Now  mark  Clarendon’s 
account  (vol.vii.p.  12  etseq .):  ‘  There 
were  amongst  them  some  few  ’ — 
even  the  original  editors  have  been 
ashamed  of  this,  for  they  substituted 
the  word  ‘  divers  ’  for  ‘  some  few  ’ — 
‘  of  the  quality  and  degree  of  gentle¬ 
men,  and  who  had  estates  of  such  a 
proportion  of  credit  and  reputation 
as  could  consist  with  the  guilt  they 
had  contracted.’  Many  of  these  who 
had  contracted  the  guilt  alluded  to, 
were  by  far  the  author’s  superiors  in 
credit  and  reputation  at  this  junc¬ 
ture.  ‘But  much  the  major  part  of 
them  consisted  of  inferior  persons,  of 
no  quality  or  name,  artificers  of  the 


meanest  trade,  known  only  by  their 
gifts  in  praying  and  preaching,  which 
was  now  practised  by  all  degrees  of 
men,  but  scholars ,  throughout  the 
kingdom.’  That  was  indeed  a  de¬ 
plorable  state  of  things  to  such  as 
Clarendon,  who  looked"  to  the  church 
as  the  ladder  of  their  own  political 
ascendency.  But  were  there  no 
scholars  amongst  the  number  who 
prayed  and  preached  ?  See  what 
Wliitelocke  says  on  the  subject,  and 
recollect  his  learning.  ‘  In  which 
number  that  there  may  be  a  better 
judgment  made  of  the  rest,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  name  one,  from  whom 
that  parliament  itself  was  afterwards 
denominated,  who  was  Praise-God 
(that  was  his  Christian  name)  Bare- 
bone,  a  leather-seller  in  Fleet  Street, 
from  whom  (he  being  an  eminent 
speaker  in  it)  it  was  afterwards  called 
Praise-God  Barebone’s  parliament. 
In  a  word,  they  were’  (the  editors 
had  here  interpolated  the  word  ‘  ge¬ 
nerally  ’)  a  pack  of  weak,  senseless 
fellows,  fit  only  to  bring  the  name 
and  reputation  of  parliaments  lower 
them  it  yet  was.’  We  shall  after¬ 
wards  speak  in  the  text,  as  well  as 
byway  of  note,  relatively  to  Barebone 
and  his  name.  Had  the  convention 
corresponded  with  this  description, 
the  result  would  be  that  Cromwell 
must  be  pronounced  to  have  acted 
from  insanity,  since,  instead  of  pro¬ 
moting,  such  an  assembly  must  have 
defeated,  his  object. 
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forty,  afterwards  limited  to  tliirty-one,  of  whom  nine 
were  to  be  a  quorum.  The  convention  appointed  various 
committees  for  public  affairs,  with  power  to  inquire  into 
the  abuses  of  church  and  state,  and  the  means  ot  rectify¬ 
ing  them.  These  committees  were  proposed  by  Crorn- 
well’s  friends,  and  the  pretended  object  was  to  have  the 
law  reformed,  and  the  church  reduced  to  a  more  evan¬ 
gelical  constitution  ;  but  bodies  of  men,  however  selected, 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon  by  any  individual  in  power, 
unless  he  have  the  means  of  retaining  them  as  his  instru¬ 
ments  by  immediate  interests,  or  by  the  prospect  of 
honours  and  rewards  for  themselves  and  their  families ; 
and  this  convention,  having  been  invested  with  authority, 
taught  Cromwell  that  it  knew  how  to  exercise  it.  The 
committees  on  law  and  religion  alarmed  both  the  lawyers 
and  the  clergy  ;  and  Cromwell,  who  perceived  that  the 
convention  really  proceeded  with  a  determination  to 
vindicate  its  own  authority,  and  reform  what  it  deemed 
to  be  amiss,  used  all  his  influence  to  terrify  these  bodies 
into  a  union  with  him  against  this  new  power,  whose 
immoderate  zeal,  he  predicted,  would  otherwise  bring 
everything  into  confusion.  Nay?  he  had  the  effrontery 
to  allege,  that  he  was  afraid  of  their  proceeding  to  extir¬ 
pate  even  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  subvert  the  lights 
of  property,  alleging,  as  a  proof  of  the  last,  that  they 
denied  the  patron’s  right  of  presentation  to.  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  and  were  for  vesting  it  in  the  parishioners.  A 
powerful  body,  however,  perceived  it  to  be  their  interest 
to  support  Cromwell  against  the  convention  ;  for  it  was 
proposed  by  some,  that,  as  the  great  officers  of  the  army 
had  already  made  plentiful  estates  out  of  the  public  stock, 
they  should  thereafter  serve  without  pay, — which  was 
evidently  intended  for  the  removal  of  officers  whose  in¬ 
terest  with  the  military  was  thought  dangerous  to  the 
state  ;  that  the  salaries  of  officers  of  the  excise  and  cus¬ 
toms  should  be  reduced,  and  the  exorbitant  fees  of  the 
law  diminished ;  and  that  all  who  solicited  places  should 
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be  considered  incapable  of  holding  them  :  but  there  was 
one  grand  measure  proposed,  that  of  abolishing  the  court 
of  chancery,  which  gave  the  handle  that  Cromwell  wanted 
to  charge  them  with  an  intention  to  overturn  all  the 
legal  authorities  in  the  country,  and  which  has  generally 
afforded  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  historians.  In  forming  a 
judgment  on  such  a  question,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  that  court,  but  into  its  condition 
anterior  to  that  period.  This  court  has  unquestionably 
been  found  extremely  useful  in  granting  relief  in  cases 
where  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  have  no  cognisance ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  by  a  new  arrangement,  the 
necessity  for  such  a  tribunal — which  owes  its  power  to 
the  strict  technicalities  observed  in  the  ordinary  courts, 
and  the  limited  nature  of  their  jurisdiction — might  be 
superseded.  The  first  object  of  the  court  was  to  temper 
strict  law  with  equity ;  but  a  long  train  of  decisions  has 
now  reduced  the  principles  of  equity  into  such  a  clear 
body  of  law,  that  the  judge  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to 
follow  out  his  own  abstract  views  of  justice  ;  while  the 
subject  can  ever  refer  to  that  body  of  law  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  his  own  conduct,  and  rely  with  confidence  on  a 
decision,  whenever  a  similar  case  has  already  been  de¬ 
termined.  But  it  would  be  the  last  degree  of  unfairness 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  views  of  men  in  a  former  age 
by  the  standard  of  our  own  times,  when  circumstances  are 
completely  altered.  At  a  former  period,  the  courts  of 
law  and  the  court  of  chancery  had  ever  been  wrangling 
about  their  respective  jurisdictions.  It  is  true  that  the 
chancellor  might  then  occasionally  walk  by  a  precedent ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  there  was,  under  the  pretext  of 
equity,  no  injustice  too  gross  not  to  be  committed,  and 
the  man  who  bribed  highest  was  sure  of  gaining  his 
cause.  The  corruption  of  Bacon  is  well  known,  and, 
after  his  fall,  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
a  general  resort  for  litigants  in  chancery,  while  his  re¬ 
tainers,  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  honesty,  besieged 
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the  court,  that,  by  their  presence,  they  might  overawe 
the  judge  to  decide  according  to  their  master’s  mandate. 
It  is  perfectly  evident,  then,  that  the  court  of  chancery  at 
that  period,  and  the  court  of  chancery  now,  agree  only 
in  name  :  hence,  the  historians  who  ridicule  the  con¬ 
vention  upon  the  ground  of  their  design  to  abolish  this 
court,  as  if  it  had  been  the  same  with  that  now  known 
under  the  same  denomination,  are  either  unacquainted 
with  the  spirit  of  that  age,  or  guilty  of  an  imposition  by 
the  abuse  of  words.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  that 
subject,  the  court  was  pronounced  the  greatest  grievance 
in  the  nation  ;  and  it  was  said  that,  for  dilatoriness,  and 
bleeding  the  people  to  their  utter  perishing  and  undoing, 
it  might  compare  with,  if  not  surpass,  any  court  in  the 
world  :  it  was  confidently  affirmed,  by  a  gentleman  of 
worth,  that  there  were,  at  that  moment,  before  that  court, 
nearly  three  thousand  causes,  some  of  which  had  de¬ 
pended  for  five,  some  ten,  some  twenty,  some  thirty 
years,  and  even  more ;  that  many  thousand  pounds  had, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  families,  been  spent  on  these  causes  ; 
and  that  there  occurred,  in  almost  every  question  before 
the  ordinary  tribunals,  a  pretext  for  carrying  it  thither, 
where  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease,  as  what 
was  done  one  day  was  contradicted  the  next,  so  that,  in 
some  cases,  there  had  been  no  fewer  than  five  hundred 
different  orders ;  the  consequence  of  which  wras,  that 
most  causes  never  came  to  a  decision  at  all,  but  ended  in 
a  reference,  when  the  litigants  had  no  longer  money  to 
continue  the  process.  Surely  such  a  state  of  things  as 
this  required  a  remedy ;  *  and  though  men  of  great 


*  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xx.  pp.  198-9. 
Though  written  at  so  early  a  period, 
I  have  no  alteration  to  make  on  this. 
AVhat  has  been  revealed  to  us  by 
the  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon 
(vol.  i/p.  343  et  seq.)  seems  to  me  cor¬ 
roborative  of  what  I  have  said.  The 
sneers  of  certain  historians  evince 
their  shallowness.  Why  meddle 


with  what  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  P 

The  statement  in  the  text  presents 
a  complete  answer  to  the  defence  so 
injudiciously  set  up  for  Bacon— that 
he  was  bribed  merely  into  interlocu¬ 
tory  orders,  and  not  final  judgments, 
as  few  of  his  decisions  were  reversed ; 
since,  by  such  a  course,  he  really 
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The  con¬ 
vention 
surrender 
back  their 
power  to 
Cromwell, 
December 
19,  1653. 


ability  at  this  moment  held  the  seals  as  commissioners — 
Whitelocke,Widdrington,  and  Lenthall, — yet  the  proposal 
to  appoint  commissioners,  under  new  powers,  to  decide 
the  causes,  which  was  intended,  appears  to  have  been  at 
least  not  very  objectionable. 

Having  gained  many  parties  in  the  convention,  as  well 
as  out  of  doors,  Cromwell  determined  to  put  a  period  to 
an  assembly  which  threatened  to  blast  his  own  prospects, 
and,  in  particular,  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  army. 
He  therefore  gained  a  corrupt  party,  with  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  House,  who  was  provost  of  Eton  College,  at  their 
head,  to  meet  at  an  early  hour,  and  resign  their  authority 
into  his  hands.  Some,  however,  suspecting  the  design, 


inflicted  grosser  injustice  than  by 
deciding  unfairly  at  once.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  extraordinary  that  such  a  plea 
should  have  been  urged  for  that  great 
philosopher,  but  profligate  member 
of  society.  Can  any  injustice  be 
more  heinous  than  that  of  keeping  a 
man  out  of  his  right,  ruining  his 
family  by  tedious  litigation,"  and 
enormous  expense;  though  the  judge, 
to  save  his  own  character,  does  not 
put  his  hand  to  the  final  judgment  ? 
But  I  do  not  comprehend  what  is 
meant  by  reversal  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  the  same  judge  was  to 
sit  on  the  woolsack,  supported  by  all 
the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown, 
to  hear  and  determine  those  very 
causes  which  he  had  already  so 
basely  decided  in  the  court  below. 
I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt 
which  is  too  visible  in  certain  precise 
gentlemen,  to  uphold  Bacon’s  moral 
character  from  the  splendour  of 
his  philosophical.  These  gentlemen 
would,  I  suppose,  even  defend  his 
ungrateful  and  treacherous  conduct 
to  Essex,  who  had  patronised  him 
when  his  own  friends  would  not, 
and  had  bestowed  on  him  a  good 
estate  as  a  gratuitous  donation,  and 
whom  he  yet,  afterwards,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  queen, 
acted  against  as  an  adviser,  a  la  wyer, 


and  an  author.  (See  still  blacker 
and  more  revolting  stories  imputed 
to  Bacon  in  Bibliotheca  Topogr.  Brit. 
vol.  vi. ;  a  character  of  him  by  Sir 
Simmonds  D’Ewes.  See  also,  on  same 
subject,  Whitelocke.)  The  precise 
gentlemen,  however^  who  unscrupu¬ 
lously  defend  the  character  of  Bacon, 
deceive  themselves  if  they  imagine 
that  their  own  motives  ’  for  thus 
clinging  to  a  philosophical  name  can 
escape  detection.  Virtue,  forsooth, 
ever  accompanies  genius:  but  they 
are  virtuous,  and  therefore  men  of 
genius ;  while,  if  their  genius  be 
acknowledged,  their  failings  must  be 
overlooked !  There  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  any  practice  more  baneful 
to  society  than  thus  defending  the 
errors  oi  genius ;  since  voung  men 
who  have  little  talent  to  boast  of 
encourage  themselves  in  vice  and 
irregularities,  in  imitation  of  those 
whom  they  are  taught  to  admire. 
It  is  common  for,  though  unfortunate 
and  injudicious  in,  certain  bodies  of 
men,  to  defend  a  false  brother  of 
their  party,  out  of  a  fear  of  bringing’ 
reproach  upon  the  whole  class :  by 
casting  him  off,  however,  they  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  imputation 
against  their  party ;  by  screening 
the  guilty,  they  encourage  others  to 
similar  acts,  and  thus  justly  fasten 
the  reproach. 
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attended  the  meeting,  and,  in  a  long  debate,  vindicated  chap. 
tlieir.  proceedings.  They  argued  that,  all  the  public  .  VL 
enemies  being  subdued,  there  was  no  necessity  for  con¬ 
tinuing  so  large  a  military  force  ;  that,  as  to  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  law  and  the  church,  it  was  the  object  for 
which  they  had  been  called  together ;  and  little  did  it 
become  those  who  condemned  them  now  to  use  the 
language  they  did,  since  they  had  been  the  very  men  to 
advise  still  stronger  measures  than  the  House  had  con¬ 
templated  :  that,  as  to  the  allegation,  that,  because  they 
proposed  to  take  the  power  of  presentation  from  the 
patron  and  confer  it  on  the  parishioners,  they  invaded 
the  right  of  private  property — it  was  unfounded,  since 
the  parishioners  who  supported,  ought  in  all  fairness  to 
have  the  right  in  electing  the  minister ;  and  the  practice 
of  the  patron’s  obtruding  one  upon  them,' came  fraught 
with  the  consequences  of  his  having  it  in  his  power  to 
prescribe  religion  to  the  parish.  As  the  debate  con¬ 
tinued,  the  house  began  to  fill,  and  Cromwell’s  creatures, 
dreading  the  result,  exclaimed,  that  this  was  not  a  time 
for  debate,  but  for  considering  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
evils  which  had  been  complained  of.  But  Mr.  Bouse, 
the  Speaker,  took  the  most  effectual  course  to  serve  the 
usurper  :  leaving  the  house,  with  the  rest  of  the  cabal, 
he  repaired  to  Whitehall,  and  stated  to  the  general  that, 
as  they  had  been  called  together,  as  well  as  entrusted 
with  power  by  the  army,  for  the  public  good,  and  now 
perceived  their  inability  to  perform  what  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  of  them,  they  resigned  their  authority  into  the 
hands  of  him  from  whom  they  had  received  it. 

The  rest  of  the  convention  continued  together  until 
they  were  dismissed  by  a  guard.  Among  these  was 
Harrison,  who,  like  Milton  and  many  others,  had  been 
deluded  by  the  ardent  professions  of  Cromwell  to  assist 
him  in  usurping  power,  and  of  whom,  to  make  the  meet¬ 
ing  appear  ridiculous,  a  foolish  and  unauthenticated  story 
is  told,  that  the  guard  having  asked  what  they  were 
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about,  lie  answered  that  they  were  seeking  the  Lord  in 
prayer  ;  to  which  the  other  replied,  that  they  must  seek 
the  Lord  elsewhere,  for  to  his  knowledge  he  had  not 
been  there  for  a  long  while.  To  ridicule  this  convention, 
too,  it  has  been  ironically  called  Barebone’s  parliament, 
from  the  circumstance  of  one  of  the  members  having  that 
patronymic,  with  the  Christian  name  of  Praise-God. 
This  species  of  Christian  name  is  alleged  to  have  been 
common ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  the 
pretended  saints  changed  their  names  from  James,  An¬ 
thony,  &c.,  to  scripture  phrases  :  the  fact,  however,  is, 
that  it  was  not  the  individuals  who  changed  their  names, 
but  the  parents,  according  to  a  practice  which  had  sub¬ 
sisted  for  some  time,  that  gave  such  names  at  christening 
their  children,  conceiving  that  the  Christian  name  could 
not  be  better  derived  than  from  the  fountain  of  Christi¬ 
anity. 

Cromwell  used  all  his  influence  with  the  independent 
members  to  pie\ail  on  them  to  subscribe  a  renunciation 
of  their  power,  but  they  resolutely  refused  it ;  and  he 
discovered,  what  was  to  him  a  melancholy  truth,  that  a 
convention  summoned  by  his  own  authority,  and  com¬ 
posed  even  of  individuals  of  his  own  selection,  was  not  to 
be  converted  into  an  instrument  for  confirming  his  power. 
The  circumstance,  however,  is  the  less  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  reflect  that  he  had  no  means  of  gaining  or 
letaining  the  affections  of  individuals  by  places,  jobs,  and 
pensions.  Some  new  device,  therefore,  was  requisite, 
and  it  was  soon  resorted  to :  but  before  we  proceed  to 
the  relation  of  that,  we  must  detail  the  events  which  in 
the  meantime,  occurred  in  the  Hutch  war.* 


.  *  Hume’s  account  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  this  assembly  is  partly  sup¬ 
ported  by  Clarendon,  partly  without 
the  shadow  of  authority,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  utterly  groundless.  There 
is  no  foundation  for  his  statement 
relative  to  the  law  j  on  the  contrary, 
they  took  up  the  ground  of  their 


predecessors,  the  Long  Parliament, 
llis  statement  relative  to  the  clerical 
tunction  is  likewise  unfounded,  and 
tithes  were  expressly  voted  to  be  the 
nght  of  incumbents  (see  Journals, 
which,  from  certain  pencil-marks  I 
am  satisfied  Hume  had  before  him). 
Inose  wlio  know  anything  of  the 
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Notwithstanding  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament 
by  Cromwell,  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  who  had 
been  nominated  by  the  legislature,  conceived  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  the  important  func¬ 
tion  committed  to  them,  since  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  measures  requisite  to  reduce  a  foreign  enemy  to 
reasonable  conditions,  and  such  as  tended  to  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  people  at  home,  or  the  support  of  unlawful 
authority.  An  alliance  which  had  been  projected  was 
effected  with  Sweden :  and  as  it  enabled  the  English  to 


law  of  marriage  will  not  be  surprised 
at  being  told,  that  it  was  allowed  to 
be  constituted  by  a  justice  before 
witnesses;  but  that  a  proper  record 
of  marriages  and  baptisms  was  to  be 
kept,  and  a  parchment  certificate 
granted  by  the  magistrate  on  the 
marriage.  The  civil  law,  the  canon 
law— the  law  of  England,  prior  to 
the  Marriage  Act,  all  held  that  mar¬ 
riage  is  constituted  by  the  mere  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parties,  as  well  as  facie 
ecclesice ;  and  such  is  the  law  of  Scot¬ 
land  at  this  day  (see  my  commentary 
on  this  subject  in  my  edition  of 
Stair :  subsequent  decisions  have 
confirmed  what  I  have  laid  down). 

What  Hume  says  about  the  notion 
entertained  of  rooting  out  the  Dutch, 
as  worldly-minded  men,  is  utterly 
groundless.  He  quotes  Thurloe  s 
State  Papers,  and  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  is  the  one  he  relies  on.  It  is  a 
letter  from  a  Mr.  Edward  Bernard  to 
Strictland,  dated  Adle,  4th  June, 
1653,  (the  parliament  did  not  meet 
till  4th  July,)  in  which  the  writer 
gives  an  account  of  a  great  naval 
victory,  and  proceeds  thus :  ‘  The 
very  noyse  of  the  gunns,  which  was 
heard  veiy  plaine  for  three  days 
together  in  some  of  those  parts,  hath 
strucke  a  very  great  terror  into  moste 
hearts ;  insoemuch,  that  the  moste 
juditious  amongst  them  doe  begin  to 
consider,  and  to  contemplate,  in  case 
these  two  mighty  potentates  should  join 
together,  what  would  become  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth.  Doubtless  Babilon 
is  upon  his  fall,  and  that  is  likely  to 


be  the  success  and  issue  of  this  warre 
with  Holland :  although  it  is  strong 
upon  my  hearte  to  conclude  that  the 
Hollander  is  not  yet  low  enough  to 
helpe  to  carry  on  the  work  that  God 
hath  cut  out  for  them  to  doe.  They 
minde  only  the  carryinge  on  off 
their  trade.  They  j  udge  that  worke 
enough  for  them  to  doe;  but  1  am 
confident  God,  in  his  due  time,  will  Jit 
them  for  higher  employment  ’  (vol.  i. 
pp.  272-3).  This  is  the  sort  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  Mr.  Hume  thinks  fit  to 
adduce  in  proof  of  his  assertion  that 
the  parliament  meant  to  exterminate 
the  Dutch.  In  p.  591,  also  referred 
to,  there  is  not  one  syllable  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  statement;  and  as  Mr. 
Hume’s  pencil-mark  is  also  there,  I 
cannot  conceive  what  he  was  dream¬ 
ing  about  (Scobeil’s  Collection). 

Clarendon’s  relation  does  little 
credit  to  his  veracity,  but  that  is 
not  extraordinary.  He  groundlessly 
accuses  them  of  being  enemies  of  the 
universities  and  of  learning,  &c.  (see 
Harris’s  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  330 
et  seq. ;  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  463  et  seq. ; 
Whitelocke,  p.  559  et  seq. ;  Old  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  xx.  p.  151  et  seq. ;  Cobb. 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.).  But, indeed, when 
we  consider  the  testimony,  borne  by 
Hume  himself  in  favour  of  White¬ 
locke,  there  cannot  be  conceived  a 
shadow  of  excuse  for  him.  (See  about 
tithes,  p.  570;  see  Journals,  which 
entirely  contradict  Clarendon’s  state¬ 
ment.)  Barebones,  too,  would  rather 
appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  conse¬ 
quence  (see  Whitelocke). 
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chap,  procure  the  materials  for  ship-building  on  easy  terms,  a 
— g — -  fleet,  superior  to  any  which  had  yet  appeared  in  England, 
was  equipped.  The  Dutch  were  no  less  active,  and  their 
efforts  were  prodigious.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  1653,  the 
English  fleet,  consisting  of  ninety-five  men-of-war  and 
five  fire-ships,  under  the  command  of  Dean  -and  Monk, 
assisted  by  Penn  and  Lawson,  encountered  'the  Dutch 
fleet,  consisting  of  ninety-eight  sail  and  seven  fire-ships, 
under  the  command  of  Yan  Tromp,  De  Wit,  and  De  Euyter, 
and  the  contest  continued  for  two  days  with  unremitting 
fury.  The  English  were,  as  usual,  successful,  the  enemy 
having  been  driven,  with  great  loss,  into  their  harbours  : 
but  their  joy  was  not  unalloyed,  as  they  lost  Dean,  a 
steady  republican,  and  some  other  brave  officers.  Peace 
became  more  than  ever  necessary  to  the  States,  and  they 
had  despatched  ambassadors  to  the  late  convention,  called 
a  parliament ;  but  the  terms  proposed  by  the  English 
were  deemed  too  rigid,  while  a  plan  for  incorporating 
the  two  republics  was  rejected.  The  negotiation,  there¬ 
fore,  failed  ;  and  the  Dutch  gave  a  convincing  proof  of 
their  vast  resources,  by  soon  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  sail,  of  which  many  were  larger  than 
any  they  had  hitherto  built.  This  immense  fleet  having 
been  sent  to  sea,  was  opposed  on  their  own  coast  by  an 
English  one  of  ninety  sail,  commanded  by  Monk,  Law- 
son,  and  Penn,  when  a  battle,  still  more  bloody  than  any 
of  the  preceding,  was  fought  ;  and  the  Dutch  having  lost 
their  admiral,  Yan  Tromp,  who  fell  by  a  musket-shot,  and 
twenty-four  of  their  ships,  with  4000  men  in  killed  and 
1000  as  prisoners,  retired:  but  they  had  done  such 
damage  to  their  adversaries,  that  they  were  unable  to 
follow  up  their  success,  and  were  even  obliged  to  quit 
that  coast.  The  English,  however,  only  lost  one  ship  in 
the  engagement,  and  700  men.  These  reiterated  losses 
by  the  Dutch  raised  up  in  the  States  hostility  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  party  there,  and  afforded  the  Orange  faction  a 
pretext  for  turning  men’s  eyes  towards  the  young  prince 
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as  a  resource  against  their  domestic  adversaries,  for  their  chap. 

mismanagement  of  public  affairs.  Peace  was  not  con-  VL _ 

eluded  between  the  two  commonwealths  till  the  Protec¬ 
torate,  and  therefore  we  must  return  to  our  relation  of 
civil  transactions.* 

The  hypocritical  pretences  of  Cromwell  for  dissolving  New  form 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  his  ardent  professions  of  desir-  ment™11" 
ing  only  the  public  good,  had  misled  a  great  portion  of 
the  people  ;  but  when  they  perceived  that,  instead  of 
calling  a  parliament  duly  elected  to  take  the  full  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs  out  of  his  hands,  he  summoned  a  number 
of  individuals  selected  by  himself  for  their  supposed 
aptitude  to  promote  his  designs,  they  began  to  alter  their 
opinion  of  the  usurper.  The  respectability  of  many  of  the 
members,  however,  which  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  attend 
to  as  the  very  basis  of  his  scheme,  made  them  suspend 
their  judgment  till  they  saw  the  result  of  that  assembly’s 
deliberations ;  but  when  they  perceived  that  even  this 
meeting  must  be  ignominiously  dissolved,  because  it 
asserted  a  right  to  independence,  and  devoted  itself  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  instead  of  promoting  the  un¬ 
principled  views  of  the  man  who  had  congregated  them, 
their  confidence  in  him  was  in  a  manner  lost,  while  the 
members  returned  to  their  respective  counties  to  spread 
dissatisfaction  at  their  treatment.  But  his  ambition  soon 
manifested  itself  in  stronger  colours.  The  title  of  general 
did  not  suit  his  arrogant  pretensions,  and  a  new  scheme 
of  government  must  be  devised,  and  a  higher  character 
assumed  by  him.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  late  con¬ 
vention,  therefore,  a  new  plan  of  government  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Lambert,  which,  as  it  differed  little  from  the  old 
theory  of  the  constitution,  it  is  not  surprising  should  have 
been  conceived,  as  it  is  reported  to  have  been,  in  four 

*  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  465  et  seq. ;  seq. ;  Skinner’s  ditto,  p.  46.  Monk 
Clar.  Hist.  yol.  vii.  p.  20  et  seq.  ;  and  Dean  were  in  the  same  ship. 

Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  272  Lawson,  Jordan,  and  Goodson,  per- 
et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  536  et  seq. ;  formed  the  most  praiseworthy  service 
Old  Pari.  Hist.  yol.  xx.  p.  193;  on  the  first  occasion. 

Gumble’s  Life  of  Moncke,  p.  58  et 
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days.  When  this  form  was  proposed  in  the  council  of 
officers,  Lambert,  according  to  concert,  expatiated  upon 
the  mischiefs  which  had  accrued  from  the  republican  form 
of  government,  and  the  necessity  of  appointing  one  execu¬ 
tive  magistrate,  who  shoidd  hold  his  office  not  only  under 
certain  restrictions,  but  the  usual  control  of  parliament. 
The  proposition  was  not  heard  with  the  spirit  which  had 
been  expected.  Some  of  the  council,  who  had  never  an¬ 
ticipated  such  a  result  to  all  their  labours,  finding  it  to  be 
impossible  to  frustrate  the  project  of  nominating  one  chief 
magistrate,  insisted  that  the  office  should  not  be  vested 
either  in  any  of  the  exiled  family  or  a  general.  It  was 
not  deemed  expedient  at  that  meeting  to  agitate  that 
point  further ;  but  the  new  scheme  was  carried,  and  the 
council  of  state  nominated.  The  arrangement  was  to  this 
purpose.  That  the  legislative  power  was  to  be  preserved 
for  the  people,  and  exercised  through  their  representa¬ 
tives,  in  conjunction  with  the  individual  who,  with  mon¬ 
archical  power,  should  hold  only  the  humble  name  of 
protector.  That  a  parliament  should  be  elected  every 
third  year,  according  to  the  arrangement  devised  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  that  each  should  be  entitled  to  sit 
five  months  without  interruption,  the  first  meeting  to  take 
place  on  the  3rd  of  September  following.  That  every  bill 
be  presented  to  the  protector  for  his  assent ;  but  that,  in 
the  event  of  its  containing  nothing  subversive  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  it  was,  after  it  had  been  submitted  to  him  twenty 
days,  to  have  the  force  of  a  law  whether  he  agreed  to  it  or 
not :  if,  however,  it  affected  any  principle  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  a  negative  should  be  allowed  to  him.  That  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power  should  be  vested  in  the  protector  and  his 
council,  though  the  power  over  the  militia  should  be 
jointly  lodged  with  the  protector  and  parliament;  and 
with  regard  to  the  council,  which  was  nominated  at  this 
time,  its  numbers  should  be  in  this  manner  filled  up  on 
any  death  or  removal :  the  parliament,  on  any  vacancy, 
should  nominate  six,  of  whom  the  council  should  select 
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two,  and  the  protector  one  of  these.  That  in  the  event  of 
corruption  or  misconduct  in  any  member  of  the  council, 
the  parliament  was  authorised  to  appoint  seven  members, 
and  the  council  six,  who,  with  the  lord  chancellor,  or 
keeper,  or  commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  try  the  case.  The  protector  might  also  add 
to  the  council  by  the  consent  of  the  majority.  All  writs 
were  to  run  in  the  protector’s  name,  and  honours  flow 
from  him  ;  but  the  chancellor  and  other  judges  were  to 
be  appointed  by  parliament,  and  in  the  intervals  of  par¬ 
liament  by  the  council,  whose  choice,  however,  should  be 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  next  meeting  of  that 
legislative  assembly.  The  council  was  composed  of  the 
following  individuals  :  Philip,  Lord  Lisle  ;  Generals  Fleet- 
wood  and  Lambert;  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Sir  Charles 
Wolseley,  and  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  baronets  ;  and 
Montague,  Desborough,  Skippon,  Strictland,  Laurence, 
Sydenham,  P.  Jones,  Eichard  Mayor,  and  Francis  Eouse. 
A  military  establishment  of  10,000  horse  and  dragoons, 
and  20,000  foot,  with  a  sufficient  navy  to  guard  the  seas, 
was  agreed  to  at  the  same  time ;  while  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Protector  and  his  council  should  raise  money  for 
the  support  of  it  till  the  first  meeting  of  parliament.  The 
sum  of  200,000/.  was  allotted  for  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  government.  A  full 
toleration  was  also  provided  for  all  sects  which  neither 
practised  nor  professed  licentiousness,  except  Papists  and 
Episcopalians  A 

This  plan  of  government  having  been  agreed  to  by  the 
ruling  powers,  it  was  not  long  till  Cromwell  was  appointed 
for  the  protectorate.  On  the  16th  of  December,  he  was 
inaugurated,  with  a  degree  of  pomp  which  little  accorded 
with  the  moderation  he  had  hitherto  professed,  and  he 
evinced  his  ambition  of  royalty  by  his  care  of  the  pompous 
accompaniments.  He  issued  out  a  commission  for  taking 
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charge  of  the  palaces  and  forests,  while  he  removed  his 
family  to  Whitehall ;  fully  evincing  that  he  had  not  opposed 
the  sale  of  the  royal  houses,  &c.,  without  the  selfish  mo¬ 
tive  of  which  he  had  been  suspected.* 

This  constitution,  defective  as  it  was,  appeared  to  be 
accompanied  with  certain  safeguards  to  liberty  which  the 
government  under  the  late  king  did  not  possess.  Crom¬ 
well’s  idea  was,  that  the  statute  of  Henry  VII.  which 
enjoined  obedience  to  a  king  de  facto,  though  not  de  jure, 
strongly  supported  his  usurpation,  and  many,  perceiving 
that  the  old  constitution  by  parliaments,  whose  powers 
were  enlarged  to  such  a  degree  as  might  now  make  them 
the  organ  of  the  public  will,  was  still  to  be  continued, 
imagined  that  much  had  been  gained  by  the  change,  as 
the  usurper,  having  no  inherent  right  in  his  own  person 
to  the  supreme  magistracy,  could  only  expect  to  secure 
his  pre-eminence  for  himself  and  his  family,  by  a  rigid  ad- 
herence  to  constitutional  principles  and  a  stricter  dispen¬ 
sation  of  justice.  It  is  possible  that,  could  the  par¬ 
liaments  which  he  summoned  have  brooked  the  power 
that  he  usurped,  the  view  might  not  have  been  altogether 
so  incorrect ;  but  the  usurpation  was  as  unwise  as  it  was 
criminal.  By  recalling  kingly  power,  it  taught  mankind 
to  consider  that  his  object  in  all  the  late  struggle  had 
been  self-aggrandisement ;  and  that,  if  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  be  re-established,  it  should  be  under  one  of 
the  late  king’s  family.  When  a  parliament  was  assembled, 
therefore,  it,  feeling  its  own  power,  directed  the  exercise 
of  its  authority  against  the  usurper  himself,  and  left  him 
no  alternative  but  either  to  dissolve  the  meeting  or  resign 
his  usurped  power.  The  authority  of  parliament  and  that 
of  the  protector  immediately  clashed,  and  he  had  no 
means  of  gaining  a  party  by  undue  influence.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  his  power  were  superseded,  he  sank  at  once  into  the 
private  citizen,  and  might,  divested  of  military  command, 


*  Ludlow,  Yol.  ii.  pp.  480-1 ; .  Whitelocke,  p.  577. 
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be  brought  to  justice  for  his  dissolution  of  the  former 
parliament. 

The  Royalists  exulted  in  the  change ;  but  when  they 
perceived  that  the  protector  established  his  government, 
and  that  the  people  still  adhered  to  their  principles,  of 
either  not  restoring  monarchy  at  all,  or  of  doing  it  under 
conditions  which  excluded  the  Malignants,  they,  conceiving 
now  that  Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  the 
grand  obstacle  to  their  recovering  power,  devised  plots 
against  his  life.  The  exiled  king  himself  issued  a  formal  pro¬ 
clamation  recommending,  as  an  act  acceptable  to  God  and 
good  men,  the  assassination  of  the  protector  by  any  means 
whatever,  not  omitting  to  specify  poision  itself,  and  prof¬ 
fering  great  rewards  for  the  perpetration  of  the  atrocious 
deed.  The  counsellors  whom  Charles  II.  mainly  relied 
upon  were  Ormond  and  Hyde  on  the  spot,  with  Nicholas 
at  some  distance ;  and  this  step  could  not  be  unadvisedly 
taken.*  Let  us,  however,  hear  the  language  of  a  prelate 
on  this  subject;  1  But  wherefore  do  we  quarrel  the  remiss- 


*  Thurloe’s  Slate  Papers,  vol.  ii. 
p.  248  et  seq.  The  proclamation  is 
dated  from  Paris,  3rd  May,  1654. 
See  Id.  pp.  341  et  seq.,  353,  398, 
502,  510  et  seq.,  533  ;  see  about  his 
counsellors,  &c.,  556-579 ;  vol.  iii. 
p.  659.  See  a  period  somewhat  later. 

Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  165;  Life, 
vol.  i.  p.  308 ;  see  again  p.  278.  et 
seq.,  and  compare  what  he  says  with 
the  real  facts  as  evolved  in  his  own 
State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  247,  in 
which  ignorance  of  atrocious  designs 
is  affected  both  for  himself  and  his 
master,  though  his  friend  Nicholas 
appears  to  approve  of  them;  311 
(Father  Talbot  makes  a  direct  pro¬ 
position  to  the  then  exiled  king  for 
the  assassination  of  Cromwell  by 
Saxetv)  ;  312  (Hyde’s  own  letter  to 
Talbot),  pp.  315  et  seq.  (where  the 
instructions  are  doubtless  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Hyde),  325  (a  letter  to  Hyde 
himself),  331  et  seq.  (also  to  Hyde, 
and  alluding  to  Syndescomb’s^  de¬ 
sign  as  well  as  Saxety’s),  335  (Capt. 


Titus  to  Hyde),  338  (Saxety  to 
Talbot),  339  et  seq.  (Titus  to  Hyde), 
357  (Father  Talbot  to  Hyde).  The 
date  of  this  last  letter  of  Talbot  is 
18th  August,  1657 ;  and  Hyde,  in  a 
letter  to  Nicholas  dated  13th  Sep¬ 
tember,  says, — ‘  You  and  I  shall 
never  differ  in  opinion  on  what 
should  he  done  with  or  against  Crom¬ 
well  ;  yet  there  will  or  may  be  very 
wise  men  who  dissent  from  us  in  the 
particular  you  mention,  and  give 
very  solid  reasons  for  doing  so,’  &c. 

Of  the  temper  of  Charles’s  court, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
correspondence  between  Nicholas  and 
Ormond:  ‘But  I  must  tell  voy 
lordship,’  says  the  first,  6th  April, 
1651,  ‘the  harangues  in  council  and 
discourses  in  the  court  at  Breda 
were,  that  honour  and  conscience 
were  but  bugbears,  and  that  the 
king  ought  to  govern  himself  rather 
by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  neces¬ 
sity  ’  (Carte’s  Let.  vol.  i.  p.  435.). 
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chap,  ness  of  princes  abroad,  since  there  is  not  among  ourselves 
.  VL  ,  that  hath  the  courage  of  a  gallant  man  to  meet  with 
Cromwell,  who  jets  up  and  down,  and  strike  him  to  the 
heart  ?  But  it  is  our  shame  that  every  one  wisheth  that 
done  by  another’s  hand  which  he  dare  not,  for  fear,  do 
himself.’ # 

Peace  with  We  have  already  recorded  the  victories  gained  against 
Holland,  Dutch,  and  it  is  now  time  to  state,  that  peace  was 

concluded  with  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1654.  The  terms  were,  that  a  defensive  league  should 
be  established  betwixt  the  two  republics,  and  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  flag  be  yielded  to  the  English ;  that  the 
authors  of  the  massacre  at  Amboyna,  if  yet  alive,  should 
be  brought  to  punishment  by  their  own  country  :  that 
commissioners  should  be  sent  to  London  to  adjust  the 
disputes  of  the  India  companies  of  the  respective  nations  ; 
that  the  losses  sustained  by  the  English  in  the  East  Indies, 
the  Brazils,  and  Muscovy,  should  likewise  be  settled  by 
these  commissioners,  in  order  that  restitution  should  be 
made  by  the  States -General ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
dispute  betwixt  the  respective  commonwealths,  the  de¬ 
cision  should  be  left  to  the  Swiss  Cantons.  The  kine  of 
Denmark  had  shown  hostility  to  the  English  nation,  and 
seized  some  of  their  ships  at  Copenhagen ;  but,  as  the 
Dutch  proposed  to  compensate  the  loss  thus  sustained  by 
the  English,  Denmark  was  included  in  the  treaty.  The 
state  of  Holland,  headed  byDe  Wit,  being  now  the  ruling 
one,  an  article  was  agreed  to  between  that  state  and 
Cromwell,  that  the  prince  should  be  excluded  from  the 
office  of  stadtholder,  admiral,  or  general.  When  the  com¬ 
missioners  arrived,  they  agreed  to  restore  the  island  of 
Poleron  to  the  English,  to  make  reparation  to  the  heirs 
of  those  who  had  been  massacred  at  Amboyna,  and  to 
pay  nine  hundred  thousand  livres,  by  two  instalments,  for 
the  various  losses  sustained  during  the  war.f  These  terms 

*  Ilacliett,  in  Life  of  Williams ,  p.  28  et  seq. ;  Whitcloeke,  p.  580  et 

part  ii.  p.  225.  _  seq. ;  Lud.  vol.  ii.  p.  487 ;  Clar.  Hist. 

f  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  vol,  vii.  p.  22  et  seq . 
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were  much  inferior  to  what  the  parliament  could  have  chap. 
obtained ;  yet  not  only  the  usurper’s  creatures,  but  the  V.L  - 
Koyalists,  who  saw  that  the  exaltation  of  an  individual 
would  most  probably  lead  to  their  own  restoration,  with 
power  and  place,  did  not  scruple  to  attribute  to  him  the 
honour  of  the  peace,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  war.  Of 
the  latter  he  deserved  no  share,  since  it  was  under  the 
councils  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  parliament 
that  all  exertions  for  fitting  out  the  fleets  were  made, 
and  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  commanders  and  of 
their  men  that  the  victories  were  gained.  Medals  were, 
however,  struck  in  honour  of  the  peace,  and  poetic  pane¬ 
gyrics  composed  on  Cromwell.  The  universities  had  been 
silent  to  the  republic,  but  they  could  no  longer  be  so  to 
him  from  whom  they  expected  benefices  ;  and,  in  the  true 
style  of  men  of  the  world,  they  paid  the  same  adulatory 
addresses  to  the  protector  that  had  been  made  to  any 
sovereign  of  England. 

The  council,  under  the  pretext  that  parliament  was  not  Acts  of  the 
yet  assembled,  usurping  the  legislating  power,  issued  g°^llof 
several  ordinances  of  the  last  importance :  by  one,  all 
writs  were  ordained  to  run  in  the  name  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  domi¬ 
nions  thereunto  belonging ;  by  another,  the  engagement 
against  the  government  of  a  House  of  Peers  was  recalled  ; 
and,  by  a  third,  it  was  declared  high  treason  to  compass 
or  imagine  the  death  of  the  lord  protector,  or  to  raise 
forces  against  the  present  government,  or  to  deny  that 
he  and  the  people  assembled  in  parliament  were  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  or  that  the  exercise  of 
the  chief  magistracy  was  centred  in  him;  or  to  assert 
that  the  government  was  tyrannical,  usurped  or  illegal, 
or  that  there  was  any  parliament  now  in  existence.* 

These  arbitrary  proceedings  created  great  disgust ;  but  ®J^]io 
the  jarring  interests  of  different  parties,  with  other  causes,  mind. 


*  Scobell’s  Collection ;  Harris’s  Life  of  Cromwell. 
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concurred  to  induce  the  people  to  submit.  Many  desired 
peace  :  the  Royalists  were  afraid  of  the  Republicans,  the 
Republicans  of  them ;  while  each  was  deterred  by  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  succeeding  to  overturn  the  pre¬ 
sent  government.  The  following  passage  by  Ludlow  is 
worthy  of  a  great  character  :  4  That  we  ought  to  be  very 
careful  and  circumspect  in  that  particular  ’  (opposing  the 
government),  4  and  at  least  be  assured  of  very  probable 
grounds  to  believe  the  power  under  which  we  engage  to 
be  sufficiently  able  to  protect  us  in  our  undertaking ; 
otherwise  I  should  account  myself  not  only  guilty  of 
my  own  blood,  but  also,  hi  some  measure,  of  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  all  those  I  should  induce  to  engage, 
though  the  cause  were  ever  so  just.’*  Such  was  the 
language  of  a  republican,  and  we  may  conclude  that  it 
expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  party.  But  though  they 
did  not  disturb  the  government,  they  would  not  recognise 
it,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Cromwell  to  gain 
them  over  to  such  a  measure.  The  answer  of  Lud¬ 
low  to  such  a  proposition  was,  that  he  would  never  come 
under  an  engagement  to  the  usurped  government,  which 
should  afterwards  put  it  out  of  his  power,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  to  adopt  the  means  which  God  might  present 
for  vindicating  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Harrison  and 
Rich,  who,  deceived  by  their  blind  confidence  in  the 
professions  of  Cromwell,  had  concurred  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  now  raised  their  voices  against 
the  usurpation,  and  were  sent  to  different  prisons. f 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misled  by  the  name  of  a 
usurpation,  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  England  did  not 
manifest  itself  in  ordinary  proceedings.  The  firm  inte¬ 
grity  of  English  juries  during  that  period  affords  a  strong 
contrast  with  their  servility  during  the  preceding  reigns, 
evincing  equally  the  nobler  notions  that  had  been  diffused, 
and  the  purer  principles  which  had  been  acted  upon  : 


*  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  556. 
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indeed,  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  and 
the  usurped  discretionary  power  to  fine  juries,  were  a 
sufficient  reason  for  their  independence.  The  case  of 
the  famous  John  Lilburn,  during  the  Long  Parliament, 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  Charged  with  sedition,  he 
was  tried  by  a  London  jury,  when  he  obtained  an 
honourable  acquittal ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  verdict 
announced  to  the  crowd  at  the  door,  than  the  air  rang 
with  the  acclamation  of  thousands.  The  parliament, 
deeming  his  well-meant  proceedings  injurious  to  their 
plans,  banished  him  by  ordinance  ;  but,  partly  out  of 
confidence  in  the  professions  of  Cromwell  to  perform  his 
engagement  to  the  people,  and  partly  out  of  his  own 
native  intrepidity,  he  returned  after  the  dissolution.  Crom¬ 
well,  however,  dreaded  him  no  less  than  the  parliament 
had  done,  and  therefore  had  him  arraigned  for  returning 
against  the  late  ordinance.  Lilburn  pleaded  his  cause 
with  a  spirit  so  truly  English,  that  the  jury  acquitted  him 
in  spite  of  all  the  usurper’s  influence,  and  again  the 
popular  voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  the  accused.*  A 
foolish  plot,  however,  having  been  formed  by  some  Roy- 
alists,  which  was  easily  defeated,  their  leaders,  Gerard, 
and  one  Yowel,  a  schoolmaster,  were  apprehended,  when 
Cromwell,  afraid  to  trust  them  before  a  jury,  tried  them 
before  a  high  court  of  justice  erected  for  the  occasion. 

The  vigour  of  the  government  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people  were  manifested  on  another  occasion.  Don  Pan- 
toleon  Sa,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  who,  as  brother-in-law  of  the 
Portuguese  ambassador,  had  come  to  England,  included 
in  the  commission  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  individual  Gerard  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned,  and  conceiving  that  the  sacred  character 
of  ambassador  would  protect  him  in  villany,  determined 

*  Howell’s  State  Trials ;  Clar.  (Hist.  is  worthy  of  him.  He  was  of  good 
vol.  yii.  p.  44  et  seq.)  says  that  ‘this  family  (Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  553; 
man,  before  the  troubles,  was  a  poor  Whitelocke,  p.  558  et  sea.). 
bookbinder, ’  &c. ;  and  the  statement 
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to  murder  his  enemy.  For  this  purpose  he  armed  his 
followers,  and  went  to  the  Exchange,  where  having  mis¬ 
taken  a  London  merchant  for  Gerard,  he  immediately 
ordered  him  to  be  murdered.  So  daring  an  outrage  upon 
a  respectable  citizen  enraged  the  people  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  instantly  rose  and  pursued  them  to  the  ambas¬ 
sador’s  house,  where  the  Don  took  refuge.  The  usual 
course  would  have  been  to  have  sent  him  home  to  his 
own  government,  and  have  demanded  reparation  ;  but,  as 
it  was  Cromwell’s  interest  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  English  more  than  of  the  Portuguese  court,  he  resolved 
to  allow  the  matter  to  be  determined  by  a  court  of  law. 
After  some  delays,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
the  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  the  intervention  of  that 
court,  the  legal  point  regarding  the  privileges  of  ambas¬ 
sadors,  by  the  common  law,  the  civil  law,  and  the  law  of 
nations,  was  argued  at  great  length,  before  a  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  sus¬ 
tained.  The  trial,  therefore,  proceeded  before  a  jury 
composed  of  one  half  of  English  and  one  half  of  foreign¬ 
ers.  The  murderers  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be 
executed.  An  English  boy  concerned  in  the  crime  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn :  Don  Pantoleon  himself  was  ultimately, 
after  some  reprieves,  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  along  with 
Gerard,  whom  his  design  was  against.  The  rest  were 
pardoned.* 

The  3rd  of  September,  1654,  a  day  of  the  year  ac¬ 
counted  by  Cromwell  fortunate,  was  the  time  for  the 
meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  and  all  men’s  eyes  were 
turned  towards  that  event.  Cromwell  and  his  party  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  elections,  yet,  in  spite 
of  some  gross  instances  of  partiality,  the  general  choice 
of  Republicans  who  had  eminently  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  indicated  the 
national  sentiments. f  But  it  must  be  observed  that  all 

*  Wliitelocke,  p.  592 ;  Howell’s  State  Trials  ;  Clav.  Ifist,  vol.  yii.  p.  28  et  seq. 
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Papists  and  all  Royalists,  who  liacl  borne  arms,  or  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  civil  departments  during  the  wars,  were  excluded. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  members  were  elected 
by  the  counties,  the  other  English  members  by  the  towns. 
Scotland,  according  to  the  terms,  sent  thirty;  and  Ire¬ 
land,  which  had  also  been  incorporated,  sent  as  many  : 
but  as  the  government  had  greater  power  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  so  it  exerted  greater  partiality.  When 
the  parliament  met,  Cromwell,  who  had  uncommon 
dexterity  in  discovering  pretexts  for  the  justification  of 
his  conduct,  and  exciting  the  fears  of  the  timid  and  well- 
meaning,  harangued  that  assembly  as  on  the  state  of 
parties,  singling  out  everything  foolish  or  absurd  that  the 
fanatics  of  any  party — and  every  party  does  contain 
bigots  or  fanatics — either  entertained  or  lay  under  the 
imputation  of,  and  inferring  that  his  assumption  of  the 
government  had  been  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  a  total 
anarchy,  and  general  overturn  of  property — nay,  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  church — by  Anabaptists,  Fifth-Monarchy 
men,  and  Levellers.  Pretexts  are  frequently  not  so  valu¬ 
able  in  absolutely  deceiving  those  to  whom  they  are  used, 
as  in  affording  to  all  who  are  determined  to  support  the 
establishment  a  colour  for  adhering  to  it ;  and  this  was 
fully  verified  on  the  present  occasion. 

His  creatures  took  up  the  same  grounds  ;  but  the 
majority  were  not  to  be  imposed  on.  They  well  knew  that 
there  was  no  class  of  any  importance  in  the  nation  who 
ever  dreamt  of  invading  the  rights  of  property,  and  that 
the  word  leveller  was  the  reproachful  epithet  bestowed 
by  him,  as  well  as  by  the  Royalists,  upon  the  Republicans, 
whom,  as  a  self-willed  set  of  men,  he  most  hated :  that, 
as  for  the  Anabaptists  and  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  they  were 
both  limited  in  number ;  and  as  to  the  first,  the  reproach 
which  had  been  long  continued  against  them  by  all  par¬ 
ties  was  altogether  inapplicable  to  their  present  condition : 
that  their  idea  of  baptism  was  innocent  in  itself,  and  there 
was  no  reason  for  presuming  that  because  the  Anabap- 
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tists  of  Munster  had  acted  upon  principles  destructive  of 
civil  society,  their  tenets  in  regard  to  government  and  laws, 
and  rights  of  property,  had  ever  been  embraced,  or  even 
contemplated,  by  those  in  England  who  held  a  similar 
opinion  regarding  the  simple  point  of  baptism ;  and  that, 
as  to  the  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  who  believed  that  God 
would  finally  establish  the  reign  of  the  saints,  when  all 
mankind  would  live  in  peace  and  mutual  charity  under 
the  benign  influence  of  the  gospel,  there  was  as  little  to 
be  apprehended  from  them.  Indeed,  he  allowed  that 
amongst  them  there  were  many  well-meaning  people. 
The  pretexts  used  by  Cromwell,  too,  were  the  more 
glaringly  false,  from  their  having  been  directly  against 
those  which  he  had  employed  to  justify  the  dissolution  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  The  present  assembly,  therefore, 
discharged  its  duty  in  a  tone  that  appalled  him. 

In  vain  did  he  pretend  to  have  been  raised  by  the  over¬ 
ruling  hand  of  Providence,  and  bestow  a  fulsome  panegyric 
on  his  own  plan  of  government,  desiring  them  to  believe 
that  he  did  not  speak  to  them  as  one  that  would  be 
a  lord  over  them,  but  as  one  that  had  resolved  to  be  a 
fellow-servant  to  them  in  the  interest  of  this  great  affair ; 
and  that  he  had  resolved  to  submit  himself  to  their  judg¬ 
ment.  He  affected  to  rejoice  to  see  so  free  an  assembly ; 
but  the  members  well  knew  that  Lord  Grey  of  Groby, 
and  other  republicans,  had  been  excluded.  The  person 
chosen  as  Speaker  was  Lenthall,  who,  for  opposite  reasons, 
was  agreeable  both  to  the  protector  and  the  popular 
members  :  to  the  one,  because  he  expected  to  find  him 
instrumental  in  promoting  his  views ;  to  the  other,  and 
particularly  Bradshaw,  because  they  conceived  that,  by 
having  him  in  the  chair,  they  might  have  some  pretext 
for  recalling  the  Long  Parliament  and  overturning  the 
usurpation.  The  first  subject  which  occupied  their  atten¬ 
tion  was  a  most  alarming  one  to  the  protector _ the  ex¬ 

pediency  of  recognising  his  usurped  power,  and  the  new 
plan  of  government.  His  party  insisted  on  an  approba- 
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tion  of  the  whole  scheme  ;  but  the  assembly  determined 
to  consider  its  component  parts  separately,  and  the  first 
question  referred  to  a  committee  was,  whether  the  execu¬ 
tive  should  be  vested  in  a  single  person  or  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  In  this  debate  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Mr.  Scot,  and 
many  others,  but  more  particularly  Bradshaw,  spoke  with 
such  effect  against  the  dominion  of  an  individual,  that  the 
party  gained  daily  the  accession  of  young  members. 
Cromwell  having  received  intelligence  of  this,  and  of  the 
probable  issue — that  a  vote  would  be  passed  for  his 
deposition — set  a  guard  on  the  House  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  dispatched  a  message  to  the  lord  mayor,  that 
precautions  might  be  taken  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
city.  The  members  came  to  the  house ;  but,  instead  of 
access,  they  were  required  to  attend  his  highness  in  the 
Painted  Chamber.  On  their  arrival  there,  Cromwell  told 
them  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  subject  of  debate,  and 
had  summoned  them  thither,  because  the  question  was 
one  which,  as  it  involved  the  nature  and  existence  of  the 
constitution,  was  contrary  to  parliamentary  privilege; 
that,  by  allowing  themselves  to  be  returned  members 
under  this  instrument  of  government,  they  had  recognised 
it,  and,  consequently,  by  disputing  his  authority — that  by 
which  they  had  been  convened — they  declared  themselves 
to  be  no  parliament,  and  therefore  that  he  would  permit 
no  member  to  return  to  the  house  until  he  had  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  plan  of  government  by  his  subscription.  Some 
who  had  regarded  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Grey  of  Groby 
and  others  as  an  act  of  violence  on  the  assembly,  had 
absented  themselves  from  the  beginning ;  but,  now  that 
force  was  visibly  used  on  the  great  body,  the  example 
was  followed  by  many  of  the  staunch  Republicans,  who 
conceived  that  they  should  render  a  greater  service  to  their 
country  by  shunning  the  assembly,  than  by  legislating 
under  fetters.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty,  however, 
subscribed  the  Engagement,  and  were  followed  in  a  few 
days  by  others ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  house  open  to 
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chap,  them,  than  they  declared  that  their  recognition  of  the 

_XJ: _ -  plan  of  government  extended  only  to  that  part  of  it  which 

allowed  to  an  individual  a  right  of  governing  by  succes¬ 
sive  parliaments.  They  yet  declared  that  Cromwell 
should  be  protector  during  his  life,  ‘  hoping,’  says  Ludlow, 
‘  that  by  this  compliance  he  would  have  been  satisfied, 
and  would,  in  gratitude,  have  judged  the  people,  after  his 
death,  to  have  sufficient  wisdom  to  govern  themselves.’ 
The  parliament  further  agreed  upon  the  number  of  ships 
to  guard  the  seas,  and  voted  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year  for  the  support  of  the  protector  himself, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  council  (each  councillor  was  to 
have  a  thousand  a  year),  and  of  the  judges,  with  the 
expenses  of  foreign  intelligence  and  the  reception  of  am¬ 
bassadors.  But  they,  at  the  same  time,  voted  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  oi  the  people,  and,  in  particular,  that 
no  money  should  be  raised  unless  by  the  authority  of 
parliament.  By  the  instrument  of  government  it  was 
provided  that,  on  Cromwell’s  death,  the  council  should 
choose  his  successor :  the  parliament,  on  the  contrary, 
determined  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  the  council 
in  that  event  except  summoning  the  parliament ;  and  lest 
one  part  of  the  bill  prepared  by  them  should  be  used  in 
support  of  the  instrument  of  government  without  the 
other  provisions,  they  added  a  clause,  that  no  part  should 
be  obligatory  unless  the  whole  were  consented  to.  Crom¬ 
well  perceived  that,  like  the  former,  this  assembly  was, 
even  after  the  exclusion  of  so  many  members,  unfitted 
for  his  purpose.  It  neither  transferred  the  office  of  pro¬ 
tector  to  him  and  his  family  for  ever,  nor  voted  any 
permanent  revenue  by  which  he  might  establish  his 
power  without  a  direct  violation  of  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  while  the  temper  of  this  convention  gave  him  an 
earnest  of  what  he  was  to  expect  in  future.  But  he  was 
also  afiaid  that  they  would  abridge  the  power  which  had 
been  prescribed  by  the  new  constitution  ;  and,  lest  this 
should  occur,  he  formed  the-  determination,  in  which  he 
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was  seconded  by  many  of  his  officers,  of  dissolving  the 
parliament.  Having  taken  his  resolution,  he  summoned 
them  to  the  Painted  Chamber,  on  the  22nd  of  January 
(1655),  and  addressed  them  in  a  speech  wherein  ‘  he 
made  up  in  words  and  passion  what  he  wanted  in  matter 
to  charge  them  with.’  The  late  king  had  pretended  to 
derive  his  authority  from  heaven,  and  to  be  the  vicegerent 
of  God  upon  earth,  founding  this  character  upon  argu¬ 
ments  drawn  from  kingly  power  and  hereditary  succession. 
Cromwell  attained  his  end  by  a  nearer  route.  Instead  of 
deriving  his  claim  through  a  long  succession  of  sacred 
loins,  he  referred  at  once  to  his  own  exploits,  declaring 
his  success  to  be  a  sufficient  manifestation  of  divine  favour 
— a  proof  of  the  assistance  of  the  Deity,  which  all  pious 
men  must  acknowledge,  and  which  he  was  himself  so 
sensible  of,  that  he  should  conceive  himself  guilty  of 
flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  were  he  to  resist  the  call. 
He  therefore  dissolved  the  parliament ;  but  the  prediction 
of  some  of  his  own  friends — that,  as  the  measure  re¬ 
minded  men  of  the  unhappy  dissolutions  of  parliaments 
during  the  late  reign,  the  consequence  would  be  increased 
disaffection — was  fully  verified.  One  cause  assigned  for 
the  dissolution,  was  intelligence  which  he  had  received  of 
o  deep-laid  conspiracy,  in  which  some  of  the  Bepublicans 
— headed  by  Major  Wildman,  who  having  received  a 
most  liberal  education  at  one  of  the  universities,  wrote 
with  great  effect — had  joined.* 

Determined,  if  possible,  to  centre  the  power  in  himself 
and  his  children,  Cromwell  cunningly  sent  his  son  Henry 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Irish  army,  over  even 
Pleetwood,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  Ireton’s  widow ; 
but,  to  gratify  that  individual,  he  gave  him  the  title  of 
lord  deputy,  as  if  he  meant  only  to  honour  him  by  the 
change.  The  army  there  having  been  new-modelled,  the 

*  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xx.  p.  291  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  518  et  seq. ; 
et  seq. ;  Cobb.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  Harris’s  Life  of  Cromwell ,  p.  461  et 
124  et  seq. ;  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  497  et  seq. 
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island  was  secured  for  the  protector.  In  the  commission 
sent  to  Fleetwood,  those  who  were  formerly  called  com¬ 
missioners  were  now  only  styled  councillors.* 

In  the  United  Provinces,  the  Orange  party,  who  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  state  of  Holland  would,  by  the  depression 
of  the  prince,  obtain  the  pre-eminence  over  the  others,  as 
the  republican  party  was  chiefly  strong  there,  for  some 
time  obstructed  the  signing  of  the  articles  of  the  peace 
with  England ;  f  and,  before  it  was  finally  concluded,  the 
exiled  king  obtained  assistance  to  his  party  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  Seventeen  Dutch  ships  carried  thither' 
1500  foot,  200  horse,  and  a  large  supply  of  arms ;  and 
General  Middleton,  having  arrived  with  still  more  supplies, 
was  soon  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  5000  men.  Monk, 
Cromwell  knew  to  be  an  individual  who  would  unscru¬ 
pulously  serve  him  as  long  as  it  should  be  for  his  interest ; 
and,  availing  himself  of  the  present  juncture  as  a  pretext 
for  giving  him  the  command,  he  sent  him  again  to  Scotland, 
that  he  might  control  the  other  officers,  rather  than  from 
any  apprehension  which  he  entertained  of  the  insurgents, 
who,  he  was  well  aware,  could  be  easily  suppressed. 
Monk  successfully  pursued  Middleton  into  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  utterly  dissipated  his  forces ;  Middleton  himself 
escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the  principal  insurgents  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  government.  The  protector  was  then  pro¬ 
claimed;  and  while  the  union  of  the  two  nations  was 
continued,  the  government  of  Scotland  was  committed  to 
a  council,  chiefly  English.  The  chief  judicature  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  seven  judges,  of  whom  four  were  English. 
Justices  of  the  peace  were  also  established,  and  vassalage 
abolished.  The  proportion  of  the  public  burdens  payable 
by  Scotland  was  likewise  settled.  Monk,  besides  being 
made  commander-in-chief,  was  appointed  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  civil  affairs.^  While,  however,  Cromwell 

*  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  503  et  seq.  liad  resolved  to  act  separately,  if  the 

f  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  .others  did  not  comply, 
p.  28  et  seq.  The  state  of  Holland  J  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  504  et  seq.  ; 
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apparently  placed  such  confidence  in  that  individual,  he 
had  too  much  knowledge  of  character  not  to  send  others 
of  a  different  description,  who  might  control  his  actions 
in  that  country;  men  who,  though  hostile  to  himself, 
abhorred  still  more  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
whom  it  was  thought  expedient  to  remove  from  England. 
Colonel  Adrian  Scroop,  a  steady  republican,  and  Colonel 
Wheathem,  were  joined  with  him  in  the  commission.  A 
remark  by  the  latter,  in  regard  to  a  purpose  of  making 
Cromwell  king,  having  been  reported,  taught  the  usurper 
that  Wheathem  was  sufficiently  long  in  England :  he  had 
exclaimed  with  the  prophet,  ‘  Hast  thou  killed  and  also 
taken  possession  P  ’  Lord  Broghill  was  made  president  of 
the  council,  with  a  salary  of  2000/.  a-year,  and  a  promise 
of  continuing  the  salary  for  life,  while  his  services  should 
be  dispensed  with  in  a  twelvemonth. 

Low  as  was  Scotland  reduced  in  point  of  power,  the 
clergy  still  maintained  their  principles.  Cromwell  ordered 
a  fast ;  but  they,  denying  the  authority  of  any  temporal 
power  to  ordain  fasts,  refused  compliance,  and  appointed 
fasts  of  themselves,  while  they  exhorted  the  people  to 
seek  the  Lord  to  preserve  the  ministry  amongst  them,  to 
forget  the  offences  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  to  turn 
from  his  people  the  sad  effects  of  a  late  eclipse. 

While  Cromwell  was  thus  using  all  means  to  consolidate 
his  power,  and  paving  the  way  for  a  diadem,  he  had 
nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  a  love  of  distinction  in  trifles. 
By  all  the  foreign  states  to  which  he  had  sent  his  ambas¬ 
sadors,  he  had  been  courted ;  and  amongst  their  presents 
to  him,  were  six  grey  Eriezland  coach-horses.  With  these 
in  his  coach,  attended  only  by  Secretary  Thurloe  and  by 
his  guards,  who  were  now,  by  his  enemies,  called  his 
Janizaries,  he  took  an  airing  in  Hyde  Park ;  and,  ‘  not 
doubting,’  in  the  sarcastic  language  of  Ludlow,  ‘  that  three 


Nicliol’s  Diary,  MS. ;  Clar.  Hist.  much  about  Middleton,  &c.,  in  Thur- 
yol.  vii.  p.  52  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  loe’s,  and  also  in  Clarendon’s,  State 
p.  563  et  seq.  The  reader  may  find  Papers. 
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pair  of  horses  he  was  about  to  drive  would  prove  as  tame 
as  the  three  nations  which  were  driven  by  him,’  he  dis¬ 
placed  the  coachman  and  took  the  reins  himself ;  but, 
with  his  accustomed  impetuosity,  he  lashed  the  horses 
furiously  on,  when  they,  unused  to  so  rough  a  driver, 
became  perfectly  unmanageable,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  postilion  to  restrain  them,  and,  breaking  off  at  full 
speed,  overturned  the  carriage.  His  foot  having  been 
entangled  in  the  tackling,  he  was  dragged  a  considerable 
distance,  and,  from  the  concussion,  a  pistol  in  his  pocket 
went  off ;  yet  his  general  good  fortune  did  not  desert  him 
here,  as  he  sustained  no  serious  injury  from  the  accident. 
The  event  gave  rise  to  much  conversation,  and  many  jests 
at  his  expense,  for  having  thus,  at  his  years,  attempted 
for  the  first  time  to  drive  four-in-hand.  The  anecdote  is, 
however,  chiefly  valuable  as  illustrative  of  his  character. 
Distinction  in  small  affairs,  as  well  as  in  the  highest 
dreams  of  ambition,  was  eagerly  sought  by  him.  Follow¬ 
ing  out  the  characteristic  humour  of  England,  he  excelled 
in  what  to  our  apprehension  would  be  deemed  buf¬ 
foonery  :  extemporary  verses  with  men  of  wit  he  fondly 
indulged  in,  and  now  he  must  perform  the  part  of  a 
coach-driver.* 

Eaised  himself  by  the  times,  he  partook,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  of  the  vigour  inspired  by  them,  while  every  de¬ 
partment  was  in  some  measure  still  filled  with  kindred 
genius.  At  the  head  of  affairs  he  obtained  the  credit  of 
the  general  measures  of  the  administration,  and  his  name 
daily  became,  if  possible,  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  harboured 
Prince  Eupert’s  ships,  and  injured  the  British  commerce ; 
but  Blake,  having  been  dispatched  into  the  Mediterranean, 
not  only  procured  satisfaction,  but  rendered  the  English 
name  terrible  in  all  that  sea.  After  having  mastered  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  he  determined  on  curbing  the 

*  Tliurloe’s  State  Tapers,  vol.  ii.  '  Whitelocke,  p.  656,  about  Crom- 
pp.  652-3 ;  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  508  ;  well’s  making  verses. 
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lawless  power  of  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary,  from  chap. 
which  the  British  commerce  was,  during  the  late  reign,  VL  . 
so  much  annoyed,  and  had  not  become  quite  secure. 

Sailing  to  Algiers,  he  compelled  the  Bey  to  enter  into  a 
peace,  upon  condition  of  freeing  all  the  English  captives, 
and  solemnly  engaging  to  abstain  from  all  further  violence. 

Erom  Algiers  he  proceeded  to  Tunis,  and  demanded  re¬ 
stitution  of  an  English  ship  with  its  crew.  The  place, 
however,  being  deemed  impregnable,  the  Bey  not  only 
refused  compliance,  but  insultingly  bade  the  English  com¬ 
mander  look  to  his  forts  of  Porto  Earino  and  Goletto. 

In  spite  of  the  supposed  impossibility  of  the  achievement, 

Blake  determined  to  undertake  it.  Sailing,  therefore,  to 
a  little  distance,  to  mislead  the  Bey  into  the  idea  that  he 
had  retired  from  the  conviction  of  the  impracticability  of 
reducing  the  place,  he  returned  in  a  few  days,  and,  with 
the  loss  of  only  about  twenty  of  his  men,  he  battered 
down  the  forts,  and  burned  every  ship  in  the  harbour. 

This  intrepid  action,  which  filled  the  whole  of  Europe 
with  amazement,  compelled  the  Bey  to  submit  to  his 
demands.  The  governor  of  Tripoli  concluded  a  peace ; 
and  tfie  Grand  Signior  himself  was  disposed  to  court  the 
alliance  of  England.'* 

While  the  external  success  of  England  reflecting  upon  insurrec- 
the  protector,  at  least  preserved  his  high  character  abroad,  tl0U‘ 
his  enemies  increased  at  home ;  and  the  confirmation  of 
his  power  at  this  juncture  may  not  be  improperly  ascribed, 
chiefly,  to  an  injudicious  insurrection  of  the  Boyalists. 

That  party,  corresponding  with  the  exiled  monarch,  ex¬ 
aggerated  each  his  own  power  and  resources,  till  they 
flattered  themselves  that  both  were  in  some  measure 
commensurate  with  their  wishes.  Many  of  the  popular 
party,  disgusted  at  the  usurpation,  began  to  express 
themselves  as  not  even  hostile  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  on  proper  conditions  ;  and  a  few  imagined  that 

*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  178  et  seq. ;  15 lake  ;  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol. 

Whitelocke,  pp.  621,  627 ;  Biog.  Brit.  iii.  pp.  821,  326,  390. 
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chap,  if  the  Royalists  were  to  rise  and  make  some  Lead,  they 
,  VL  ,  should  themselves,  when  the  protector’s  power  was  assailed 
by  both  parties  at  once,  be  enabled  to  take  the  lead,  and, 
overturning  him,  again  re-establish  a  republic.  Of  these, 
some  therefore  began  to  hold  a  correspondence  with  the 
Royalists  for  an  insurrection ;  and  the  latter  eagerly  en¬ 
couraged  them,  trusting  that  they  might  prove  useful 
auxiliaries,  and  yet  be  cast  off  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 
With  this  view,  Major  Wildman,  and  a  small  party  who, 
as  strenuous  Republicans,  were  branded  by  the  protector 
with  the  name  of  Levellers,  had  engaged  to  rise,  while  the 
Royalists  had  concerted  to  begin  the  insurrection  in  various 
quarters  at  once.  Cromwell,  however,  was  apprised  of  the 
whole  conspiracy  ;  and  his  measures  to  meet  it  were  full 
of  the  vigour  and  decision  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable. 
Wildman  and  his  friends  were  apprehended  ;  and  the 
principal  rising,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  George  Ren- 
ruddock,  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaff,  and  More,  was  so  insignifi¬ 
cant,  that  they  never  mustered  400  men.  The  leaders 
having,  with  about  200,  entered  Salisbury,  seized  the 
sheriff  and  the  judges  then  on  the  circuit,  when  Wagstaff 
proposed  immediately  to  hang  them  ;  but,  fortunately  for 
the  memory  of  the  rest,  and  doubtless,  too,  for  the  royal 
cause,  as  such  a  measure  would  have  excited  universal 
execration,  they  opposed  the  detestable  purpose.  The 
sheriff,  however,  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  life 
unless  he  proclaimed  Charles  II. ;  but,  though  fully  sensi¬ 
ble  of  his  situation,  he  refused  to  comply.  Before  this 
party  had  amounted  to  400  it  was  put  down.  The  ma¬ 
jority  were  seized,  and  Penruddock  and  some  others 
suffered  capitally,  while  the  privates  were  transported  to 
Barbadoes.  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  and  Sir  T.  Maleverer 
were  seized  in  Yorkshire,  and  others  elsewhere.* 

*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  41  el  seq.,  Innately  for  liis  own  memory,  wanted 
134  et  seq.,  137  et  seq.  This  noble  au-  the  civilian’s  cold-blooded  cruelty, 
thor  censures  Penruddock’s  tender-  See  also  vol.  v.  p.  187,  among  other 
heartedness  in  not  at  once  hanging  up  passages,  for  another  proof  of  Claren- 
the  judges.  That  valiant  cavalier,  for-  don’s  disposition.  Yet  this  same 
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Nothing  could  have  proved  more  fortunate  for  Crom¬ 
well.  Though  Wildman  and  some  other  popular  men 
were  carried  away  by  the  idea  that  an  insurrection  by 
the  Eoyalists  would,  by  counterpoising  the  protector’s 
power,  enable  the  republicans  to  regain  the  ascendency, 
the  great  body,  including  those  inclined  to  a  limited 
monarchy,  were  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  Cavaliers  to  assemble  an  armed  force.  The  usurpa¬ 
tion  might  terminate,  and  different  measures  be  pursued ; 
but  terrible  would  be  the  result  of  permitting  the  Eoyal¬ 
ists  to  restore  the  Stuarts,  and  engross  the  power  of  the 
state.  All  the  other  parties,  then,  Presbyterian  and  In¬ 
dependent,  rallied  in  general  round  the  present  govern¬ 
ment,  under  an  apprehension  of  a  worse  ;  and  Cromwell 
was  enabled  to  fall  upon  a  most  extraordinary  device  for 
at  once  quelling  the  Eoyalists,  gratifying  the  other  parties, 
and  filling  his  own  coffers.  He  divided  England  into 
twelve  districts,  over  each  of  which  he  appointed  a 
major-general,  with  power  to  keep  the  district  in  order, 
while  he  subjected  each  of  the  Eoyalists  who  had  ever 
borne  arms  for  the  king  to  a  fine  of  the  tenth  part  of  his 
estate.  He  prohibited  them,  too, — for  the  unquietness  of 
their  temper,  and  the  just  cause  of  jealousy  which  they 
administered,  an  act,  certainly,  of  tyranny  and  injustice, 
though  endless  were  their  plots, — the  use  of  arms,  and 
even  published  an  interdict  against  their  employing,  as 
chaplains  or  schoolmasters  in  their  families,  such  of  the 
clergy  as  had  been  ejected  for  scandalous  lives.  Such 
conduct  was  worthy  of  a  usurper.  Some  of  the  major- 
generals  were  guilty  of  a  gross  abuse  of  power ;  and,  as 


historian  tells  us,  that  Rolls,  the 
chief-justice,  whom  he  would  have 
hanged,  was  turned  out  of  his  place 
for  refusing  to  officiate  against  Pen- 
ruddock  ;  hut  he  would  ascribe  his 
conduct  to  the  fear  inspired  by  the 
affair  at  Salisbury — as  if  a  coward 
were  not  always  cruel  when  he  had 
the  power  (p.  559).  Rolls’  reason 


for  refusing  was,  that  he  might  not 
he  thought  to  act  out  of  personal  re¬ 
sentment  (Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  575). 
Similar  regret  at  the  absence  of 
cruelty  not  unfrequently  stains  the 
pages  of  the  noble  historian  (White- 
locke,  p.  618  et  seq. ;  Thurloe’s  State 
Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  147  et  seq.,  237, 
248,  263,  384,  394,  &c.). 
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we  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  it  was  not  long  ere  Cromwell 
was  most  anxious  for  the  recall  of  authority  from  men 
who,  while  they  alienated  the  affections  of  the  people  by 
their  illegal  and  rapacious  proceedings,  became  formidable 
to  himself.* 

The  exiled  family  and  their  advisers  had  relied  much 
on  this  insurrection,  and  proportional  was  their  mortifica¬ 
tion,  not  only  at  its  suppression,  but,  at  what  was  far 
more  blasting  to  their  hopes,  the  insignificance  of  the 
number  that  had  appeared  in  arms.  The  French  court 
had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  protector,  by  which 
it  had  engaged  not  to  afford  the  Stuarts  an  asylum  in 
France.  Charles  II.  had  therefore  fixed  his  residence  at 
Cologne  ;  but,  immediately  previous  to  the  late  insurrec¬ 
tion,  he  went  to  Zealand,  where  he  lay  concealed,  to  be 
in  readiness  to  pass  into  England  on  any  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess.  On  the  issue  of  the  affair  he  returned  to  Cologne.f 

The  alliance  which  Cromwell  formed  with  France,  and 
a  war  that  he  entered  into  with  Spain,  having  been 
generally  condemned  by  historians,  as  impolitic,  since  it  was 
calculated  to  give  too  great  a  preponderance  to  France, 
it  will  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a  particular 
relation  of  those  affairs. 

The  war  that,  with  such  a  loss  of  human  blood,  had 
raged  in  Germany  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  was,  in 
1648,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  by  which 
the  Lower  Palatinate  was  restored  to  the  elector,  and  the 
Protestant  faith  secured  in  several  principalities.  Though, 
however,  the  whole  empire  was  again  nominally  united, 
it  was  too  much  divided  in  interest,  as  well  as  split  into 
separate  states,  to  make  any  great  exertion  ;  whence  that 
branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  though  apparently  power- 

*  Ludlow,  vol.ii.  p.  519;  Clar.  Hist.  tlie  expense  of  Archbishop  Usher’s 
vol.  vii.  p.  160  et  seq. ;  Harris’s  Life  of  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey  (see 
Cromwell ,  p.  436  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  Bates,  p.  300). 
p.  634.  Yet  Cromwell  continued  f  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  pp.  49  et  seq., 
liberal  to  some  of  the  episcopal  80  et  seq.,  95  et  seq.,  135, 148  et  seq. ; 
clergy,  and  even  gave  200/.  to  defray  Harris’s  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  370  et  seq. 
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ful,  had  little  inherent  strength  ;  but  the  Spanish  branch 
was  in  a  still  worse  condition.  Catalonia  had  revolted, 
as  well  as  Portugal,  and  sought  the  protection  of  Prance  ; 
while  the  Low  Countries  were  invaded  by  a  superior 
force.  The  once  formidable  house  of  Austria,  therefore, 
was  no  lonser  in  a  condition  to  menace  the  rest  of 

O 

Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  extremely  apt  to 
overlook  the  relative  situation  of  France,  in  consequence 
of  its  subsequent  exaltation.  Under  Henry  IV.  she  had 
made  great  exertions ;  but  her  powers  seemed  to  be 
withered  by  his  death,  while  the  Huguenots  maintained 
an  empire  within  an  empire.  To  overcome  that  body 
was  the  obvious  policy  of  the  French  court,  and  it  was 
steadily  pursued  by  Eichelieu  and  his  successors,  who 
kept  little  faith  with  that  unfortunate  party.  As  the 
Huguenots  were  depressed,  men  saw  clearly  that  Prance 
would  soon  become  perhaps  no  less  formidable  than  the 
house  of  Austria  had  formerly  been  ;  and  the  danger  ap¬ 
prehended  from  that  source,  as  well  as  from  the  intrigues 
with  the  English  court  during  the  civil  wars,  had  raised 
up  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  the  nation  :  but  then  came 
the  civil  convulsions  of  France— convulsions  undignified 
even  by  the  pretext  of  public  liberty ;  and  these  dis¬ 
played  internal  imbecility.  What  course  they  might 
take,  it  was  not  easy  to  predict  ;  and  mankind  in  general 
could  not  foresee  the  eminence  which  France  would  attain 
in  the  maturer  years  of  Louis  XIY.  ;  a  fact  the  less 
strange,  as  it  would  appear  that  such  was  the  state  of 
the  finances  at  that  monarch’s  death,  as  to  infer  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  of  a  convulsion.  It  would  not  be 
wonderful,  therefore,  if  Cromwell  really  believed  the 
house  of  Austria  to  be  formidable  ;  but  he  had  other 
motives  for  joining  with  France  against  Spain.  England 
had  no  cause  to  apprehend  danger  from  any  foreign 
power  when  her  navy  carried  terror  to  every  shore. .  The 
protector,  however,  had  reason  to  dread  the  Eoyalists,  if 
supported  with  foreign  aid,  and  was  naturally  apprehen- 
VOL.  HI.  1  1 
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sive  of  a  co-operation  between  them  and  France.  But,  to 
please  him,  the  French  court  refused  the  exiled  family- 
even  an  asylum  in  their  territory  ;  while  Spain,  though  it 
had  received  ambassadors  both  from  the  parliament  and 
the  protector,  had  zealously  countenanced  the  Stuarts. 
Cromwell’s  situation  required  of  him  to  dazzle  the  public 
eye  by  brilliant  exploits,  and  to  keep  the  soldiery  em¬ 
ployed,  both  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  their  dis¬ 
content  at  home,  and  to  afford  a  pretext  for  raising  a 
fresh  body,  which  he  might,  as  less  obliged  to  them,  as¬ 
sume  greater  authority  over,  and  model  on  principles 
more  consonant  to  the  usurpation.  The  neighbourhood 
of  France  rendered  it  formidable  in  any  conjunction  with 
the  Cavaliers  ;  but,  besides  the  distance  of  Spain,  there 
was  another  reason  for  apprehending  less  danger  from 
her.  The  only  party  in  the  British  empire  attached  to 
the  Spaniards  were  the  Papists  ;  and  it  was  of  importance 
to  Cromwell  to  force  the  exiled  family  into  a  union  with 
that  court,  as  the  measure  seemed  to  evince  to  English- 
men  by  what  religions  feelings  they  were  actuated.  He 
had,  however,  another  grand  object — to  obtain  possession 
of  Dunkirk  and  the  Spanish  West  India  colonies.  A 
squadron  was  fitted  out  to  subdue  the  Spanish  force  in 
the  latter.* 

Having  taken  his  measures,  and  formed  his  alliance,  he 
sent  to  the  W est  India  islands  a  squadron  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Penn,  Venables  carrying  a  considerable  land 
force.  Hispaniola,  now,  from  the  name  of  the  capital, 
called  St.  Domingo,  was,  as  the  largest  of  the  islands, 
the  object  of  his  ambition.  The  squadron  accordingly 
directed  itself  thither  ;  but,  great  as  had  been  the  ability 
shown  by  the  commanders  at  sea,  they  did  not  display 
much  talent  on  land.  The  conduct  of  the  soldiers  was 
on  this  occasion  entrusted  to  Venables,  between  whom 
and  Penn  a  misunderstanding  existed.  The  troops  were 

*  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  579  et  seq. :  Le  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV 
par  Voltaire,  cli.  v. 
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ill  provided,  and  he,  landing  at  an  improper  place,  and  chap. 
destitute  of  guides,  marched  his  small  army  in  a  rude  - — — T — - 
country,  under  an  arid  sun,  and  without  provisions,  or 
even  water,  while  they  were  exposed  to  an  ambuscade 
from  the  Spaniards.  They  reached  St.  Domingo,  how¬ 
ever  ;  but,  having  been  decoyed  into  a  defile,  they  found 
it  necessary  to  desist  from  the  enterprise,  and,  exhausted 
by  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  to  retreat  with  loss  to  their 
ships.  From  Hispaniola  they  directed  themselves  to 
Jamaica,  which  surrendered  without  a  struggle,  but  never 
was  regarded  by  the  protector  as  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  larger  island  ;  and  deeply  did  he  resent  the 
mismanagement  of  the  expedition.* 

The  Spaniards  were  dreadfully  alarmed  at  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  came  unexpectedly  upon  them,  though 
they  complained  with  little  justice  of  a  breach  of  treaty, 
considering  the  perfidious  part  they  had  acted  in  regaid 
to  Ireland.  They  immediately  declared  war,  and  seized 
all  the  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  the  English,  while 
they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  rich  fleet  from  Blake. 

This  war,  as  it  multiplied  the  necessities  of  Cromwell, 
seemed  to  afford  a  fit  opportunity  for  calling  a  parliament, 
he  conceiving  that  the  people  would  be  inclined  to  sup¬ 
port  him  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and  that,  in  doing  so, 

they  would  confirm  his  power. f 

Stable  as  seemed  his  authority  when  viewed  at  a  dis-  stateofthe 

tance  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  faithless  basis  on  which 
his  power  rested.  With  the  alienation  of  the  Republicans 
he  lost  that  very  character  of  popularity  which  had  raised 
him;  and  he  could  not  be  ignorant  that,  though  by 
balancing  interests  he  had  hitherto  sustained  himself,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  act  against  the  united  wishes  of 


*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vii-  p.  1 72  _  fl 
seq. ;  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  m. 
p.  504  et  seq.',  Carte’s  Let.  vol.  n. 
p.  46  et  seq.',  Harris’s  Life  of  Crom¬ 
well,  p.  386  et  seq.  ;  Whitelocke, 
p.  621  et  seq. 

i  i 


-j-  Harris’s  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  352 
et  seq.,  for  a  proof  of  the  respect  paid 
to  Cromwell  at  tlie  French  court, 
&c.,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  facts 
in  the  text ;  Thurloe’s  State  Papers , 
vol.  iv.  p.  44  et  seq. 
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the  nation  ;  but  the  clashing  interests  were,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  time,  likely  to  be  subordinate  to  the  desire  of 
overturning  him,  and  then  certain  was  his  destruction. 
The  soldiery  might  be  suppressed  by  the  nation,  and  could 
not  even  be  depended  on ;  for  though  in  the  bustle  of 
action  they  might  adhere  to  their  general,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  in  peace  they  could  remain  unaffected  by 
the  common  sentiments  of  the  people  at  large  ;  while,  if 
they  did  render  themselves  mere  tools  for  the  support  of 
an  individual,  they  would  excite  universal  execration 
against  themselves,  which  they  would  endeavour  to  com¬ 
pensate  by  demanding  a  share  of  the  protector’s  power, 
and,  scorning  subordination,  would  ultimately  fall  into  a 
licentiousness  fatal  to  them  all.  The  major-generals  whom 
he  had  appointed  over  the  twelve  districts,  deeming  it 
absurd  to  exercise  illegal  authority  merely  for  the  behoof 
of  another,  became  so  formidable  to  their  employer,  that 
he  was  no  less  anxious  than  any  of  the  people  to  have 
them  recalled.  As  he  durst  not  of  himself,  however,  enter 
on  the  invidious  task,  he  required  a  parliament  to  perform 
it  for  him,  and  yet  knew  that  he  could  not  arrest  that 
assembly  at  any  definite  line.  His  coffers,  too,  were 
empty ;  and  a  plan  which  he  had  formed,  to  grant,  for  a 
sum  of  money,  an  asylum  in  England  to  the  foreign  Jews, 
with  a  toleration  of  their  religion,  had  been  so  abhorrent 
to  the  principles  of  the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  nation,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  it/* 

Such  was  his  situation  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
convene  a  parliament :  but  as  a  free  assembly  could  not 
be  trusted,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  all  undue 
means  to  carry  elections ;  and  such  a  complicated  game 
was  he  constrained  to  play,  that,  though  one  main  object 
of  the  parliament  was  to  reduce  the  major-generals,  he 
was  obliged  to  employ  them  to  exert  all  their  influence  to 

*  Whitelocke,  p.  631 ;  Tliurloe’s  State  Papers,  yol.  iv.  rn:>  308  321- 
Orme’s  Life  of  Dr.  Oiven,  pp.  1G9-G0.  ’  ’ 
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liave  fit  instruments,  under  the  name  of  representatives,  chap. 
sent  to  Westminster.  Even  these  unwarrantable  measures  .  VL  . 
failed  ;  and  he  fell  upon  a  new  device,  which  struck  at 
the  very  basis  of  freedom  in  that  assembly.  According  to 
the  pretensions  of  James,  he,  alleging  that  the  writs  being 
issued  by  chancery,  and  returnable  to  it,  could  only  be 
judged  of  by  that  court,  issued  an  order  that  none  but 
such  as  carried  a  ticket  from  it,  authorising  his  seat,  should 
be  admitted  to  the  House ;  and  about  a  hundred  were  in 
this  way  rejected  before  the  meeting  A 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1656,  the  assembly  met,  Meets> 
and  chose  Sir  Thomas  Witherington  as  their  Speaker ;  but  i656.17’ 
the  excluded  members  having  complained  to  the  House, 
the  clerk  of  chancery  was  ordered  to  attend  and  give  an 
explanation  of  the  proceeding  in  regard  to  them.  The 
clerk  justified  himself  by  the  order  of  the  council ;  and 
the  councillors  having  been  summoned  to  answer  for 
their  conduct,  they  alleged  that,  as,  by  a  clause  in  the 
instrument  of  government,  none  were  to  be  allowed  to 
serve  in  parliament  but  persons  of  known  integrity,  who 
feared  God  and  were  of  good  conversation,  they  had  dis¬ 
charged  their  duty  in  refusing  to  approve  of  those  who 
did  not  appear  to  answer  the  description ;  but  that  they 
had  merely  disapproved  of  them,  and  his  highness  had 
excluded  them.  Considering  how  that  assembly  had  been 
packed,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
hundred  already  excluded,  a  majority  should  have  been 
found  to  pass  a  resolution  referring  the  case  of  the  ex¬ 
cluded  members  to  the  council ;  but  it  affords  a  noble 
proof  of  the  spirit  of  Englishmen,  that  even  this  measure 
was  only  carried  by  a  majority.  The  trial  of  strength  was 
not,  indeed,  literally  upon  the  resolution,  but  it  was  so  in 
reality.  The  minority  moved  for  an  adjournment  of  the 

*  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  556  et  seq. ;  dated  the  28th  September,  calls  the 
Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  v.  pp.  number  of  the  excluded  members 
424-453.  The  French  ambassador,  160  ;  but  I  presume  he  includes  those 
in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  who  seceded  from  the  throne. 
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chap,  debate  ;  and  when  this  motion  was  lost,  sixty  members 
\L  _  instantly  absented  themselves,  and  joined  those  who  had 
been  excluded.  The  excluded  published  a  remonstrance 
against  the  present  arbitrary  government,  and  a  protesta¬ 
tion  against  the  illegal  assembly  at  Westminster.* 

After  these  purgations,  the  House  was  calculated  for 
the  business  in  hand.  It  passed  a  fresh  Act  against  the 
title  of  the  exiled  family,  and  another  agreeable  to  Crom¬ 
well’s  ordinance,  which  made  it  high  treason  to  attempt 
his  life ;  while  they  unanimously  resolved  that  the  war 
with  Spain  had  been  undertaken  on  just  and  necessary 
grounds,  and  that  they  would  support  his  highness  in  the 
prosecution  of  hostilities.  On  a  motion,  too,  by  his  nephew 
Henry,  and  his  son-in-law  Claypole,  the  power  of  the 
Major-  major-generals  was  annihilated.  There  was  still,  however, 
reduced  one  steP  to  be  stained,  which  he  flattered  himself  would 
cover  his  usurpation,  and  secure  him  and  his  family. 
Could  he  once  reach  the  title  of  king,  he  had  fondly  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  various  parties,  excepting  those  of  the 
loyalists,  who,  having  already  so  severely  suffered, 
founded  all  their  hopes  on  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
would  submit  to  his  authority  ;  that  matters  having  been 
thrown  out  of  their  usual  channel  by  the  attempt  of  the 
late  king  to  overturn  the  constitution,  and  the  exiled 
family  having  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  by  follow¬ 
ing  their  father’s  footsteps  against  the  rights  and  lives  of 
Englishmen,  the  people  would  readily  submit  to  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  old  constitution  under  a  new  family,  which,  as 
it  owed  its  power  to  public  opinion,  would  be  obliged  to 
govern  according  to  the  national  sentiment.  In  this  view, 
however,  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  grossly  deceived, 
petition*  Colonel  Jephson,  one  of  his  creatures,  first  sounded  the 
and  advice.  House,  and  then  Alderman  Pack,  another  of  his  creatures, 
presented  a  new  instrument  of  government,  by  which  the 


*  Journals  for  18th  to  22nd  Sept. ; 
Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxi.  p.  1  et  seq.  ; 
Cobb.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1478  et 


seq.  j  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  v. 
pp.  427,  436,  477. 
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chief  magistrate  was  to  be  invested  with  all  the  royal  chap. 
prerogatives.  A  blank  was  indeed  left  for  the  title  of  the  -  YL 
chief  magistrate,  but  men  easily  perceived  that  that  of  intention 
king  was  intended  ;  and  such  was  the  temper  of  the  cLomweii 
nation,  that  even  this  packed  assembly  was  at  first  so  kms- 
enraged  at  the  proposal,  that  Pack  was  borne  down 
tumultuously  to  the  bar.  This  storm  of  resentment,  how¬ 
ever,  having  subsided,  the  majority,  who  were  mere  tools, 
entertained  the  motion.  But  other  enemies  arose  :  the 
major-generals,  who  resented  their  own  loss  of  power, 
declaimed  against  conferring  new  honour  on  Cromwell, 
and  were  particularly  enraged  at  the  idea  of  perpetuating 
the  authority  in  his  family.  Many  other  officers,  even 
Lambert  and  Fleetwood,  who  had  been  so  instrumental 
in  raising  him,  joined  them  :  the  first  had  expected  to  be 
his  successor,  and  naturally  felt  indignant  at  a  measure 
which  blasted  all  his  hopes.  The  majority  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  however,  were  disposed  to  humour  Cromwell,  and 
Lord  Broghill,  with  some  of  the  great  lawyers,  as  Glynn, 
keenly  supported  the  measure.  The  instrument  of  govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  called  the  4  humble  petition  and  advice,’ 
was  assented  to  with  little  alteration.  The  title  had  yet 
been  left  blank  ;  and  a  second  question  arose  on  that 
head,  when  it  was  carried  by  the  majority  in  favour  of 
that  of  king. 

When  the  offer  of  a  diadem  was  made  to  Cromwell,  he 
had  too  much  policy  to  appear  willing  to  accept  of  it,  and 
he  therefore  pretended  many  scruples.  But,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  laboured  to  no  purpose  to  prevail  with  Lambert, 
Fleetwood,  and  the  other  chief  officers,  to  support  him  in 
his  pretensions.  As  he  affected  to  refuse  the  crown,  how¬ 
ever,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  remove  his  scruples, 
and  the  lawyers,  as  best  qualified  for  the  office,  were  the 
individuals  on  whom  the  duty  of  convincing  him  was 
chiefly  devolved.  They  argued  that  the  nation,  having 
been  for  so  many  centuries  under  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment,  could  not  easily  accommodate  itself  to  the  form  of 
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a  republic  :  that  it  had,  indeed,  been  necessary  to  oppose 
the  unhallowed  pretensions  of  the  exiled  family,  and 
banish  them  as  unworthy  of  the  throne ;  but  that  there 
thence  arose  no  reason  for  departing  entirely  from  that 
constitution  under  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  the  people 
had  enjoyed  many  invaluable  privileges  :  that  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  monarchy  appeared  the  most  advisable  way  to 
compose  the  differences  in  the  community,  and  to  secure 
the  general  rights  of  the  citizen ;  and  that,  as  the  only 
question  which  remained  regarded  the  person,  there  could 
be  little  difficulty  in  the  choice.  Cromwell  was  fully 
aware  of  the  advantages  which  seemed  feasibly  to  flow 
from  the  arrangement ;  but  he  was  also  alive  to  the 
danger,  and  he  wanted  further  time  to  sound  and  gain 
instruments.  If  he  accepted  of  the  proffered  crown,  or 
evinced  unequivocally  a  desire  of  it,  a  powerful  party, 
which  he  depended  on,  at  once  fell  off ;  if  he  decidedly 
refused,  he  might  be,  by  the  same  men,  taken  at  his  word. 
In  this  predicament,  where  he  was  obliged  to  speak,  and 
yet  durst  not  commit  himself  either  way  by  words,  the 
speech  he  uttered  is  in  a  manner  unintelligible  :  but 
though  it  was  his  object  not  to  be  understood,  it  was  easy 
to  discover  his  meaning,  and  many  took  the  alarm  ;  while 
Desborough,  and  his  son-in-law  Fleetwood,  endeavoured 
to  rouse  his  fears  by  assuring  him  that  the  tender  of  a 
crown,  as  it  was  an  event  desirable  by  the  exiled  family, 
so  it  was  probably  in  a  part  contrived  by  them  to  ensnare 
him  to  his  ruin.  Cromwell  pretended  to  droll  with  them, 
as  if  he  were  only  anxious  to  gratify  others,  and  not  him¬ 
self.  ‘  It  is  but  a  feather  in  a  man’s  cap,’  said  he,  ‘  and 
let  them  enjoy  their  rattle.’  The  officers,  perceiving  that 
he  was  bent  on  the  measure,  took  a  more  decided  step. 
They,  in  the  name  of  the  military,  presented  to  the  House 
a  petition,  in  which  they  set  forth  that  they  had  hazarded 
their  lives  in  fighting  against  monarchy,  and  were  still 
ready  to  expose  them  for  the  public  liberty ;  that  in  spite, 
however,  of  all  that  had  been  done,  they  had  lately  ob- 
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served  some  men  anxious  to  restore  the  old  servitude,  by 
urging  their  general  to  assume  both  the  government  and 
title  of  king  ;  and  that,  as  this  course  was  equally  fraught 
with  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  the  supporters  of  public 
freedom,  they  prayed  the  House  to  discountenance  all 
such  measures,  and  the  authors  of  them,  as  prejudicial  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  had  undergone  such  danger, 
and  were  still  willing  to  hazard  their  lives.  The  petition 
appalled  the  usurper,  and  he  instantly  sent  for  his  son-in- 
law  Fleetwood,  whose  opposition  on  this  head  was  de¬ 
cided,  and  affected  to  expostulate  with  him  for  allowing 
such  a  petition  to  be  presented,  when  he  knew  his  pre¬ 
vious  determination  to  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
the  army  ;  begging,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  use 
his  influence  to  prevent  the  petition  from  becoming  a 
topic  of  debate.  This  being  exactly  what  the  other 
wanted,  he  forthwith  went  to  the  House,  and  informed 
them  that,  as  they  waited  for  the  protector’s  anwer  to 
their  message,  there  was  no  occasion  to  take  the  petition 
yet  into  consideration.  A  message  from  Cromwell  oppor¬ 
tunely  followed  this,  desiring  the  House  to  meet  him  at 
Whitehall,  where  he  quieted  men’s  fears  on  that  ground 
by  declining  the  crown  with  every  show  of  humility. 

Though  foiled  in  regard  to  the  title,  he  obtained  the 
power  of  king,  yet  not  without  great  opposition,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Lambert  and  Sydney.  According  to  the 
new  settlement,  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the 
parliament,  and  the  power  of  excluding  any  member 
withdrawn  from  the  protector  ;  but  a  revenue  of  60,000/. 
a  month,  for  three  months,  was  voted  for  the  expense  of 
the  government ;  and  he  was  authorised  to  establish  an 
Upper  House  of  Parliament,  on  the  same  principles  with 
that  abolished,  as  well  as  to  nominate  his  own  successor. 
According  to  this  new  instrument  of  government,  he  was, 
in  Westminster  Hall,  inaugurated  in  the  most  pompous 
manner,  when  the  parliament  was  for  a  season  ad¬ 
journed. 
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During  the  adjournment,  he,  in  monarchical  style,  is¬ 
sued  out  writs  for  the  Upper  House  ;  but  he  was  much 
embarrassed  in  his  choice.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  men  who,  as  devoted  to  him,  could 
promote  his  views  ;  and,  on  the  other,  his  only  chance 
of  securing  the  good-will  of  those  who  carried  weight 
with  them  in  the  Lower  House  was  by  flattering  their 
vanity  by  the  distincton  of  sitting  in  the  Upper,  and 
then  he  lost  their  services  where  they  were  most  required. 
Seventy  writs  only  were  issued,  for  he  durst  not  send 
more  ;  and  of  those  called,  eight  (the  Earls  of  Manchester, 
Mulgrave,  and  Warwick  ;  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Tewkesbury, 
Wharton,  Howard,  and  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig)  refused  to 
attend ;  but  the  most  serious  injury  which  he  sustained 
was  in  the  loss  of  the  chief  members,  whom  he  had 
necessarily  withdrawn  from  the  Lower  House. 

When  the  parliament  reassembled,  the  excluded  mem¬ 
bers,  availing  themselves  of  a  clause  in  the  instrument  of 
government  against  the  protector’s  assumed  right  of  ex¬ 
cluding  any  representative  of  the  people,  took  their  seats, 
and  expelled  some  who  had  been  unjustly  admitted  :  and 
now  were  a  great  majority,  composed  of  talent  and 
resolution,  arrayed  against  the  usurper.  They  brought 
into  question  the  late  settlement,  as  the  work  of  a  mu¬ 
tilated  assembly  under  force,  and  at  once  declared  directly 
against  the  lawfulness  of  the  Upper  House.  In  vain  did 
he  tell  them  that  they  should  regard  the  Upper  House  as 
a  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  give  it  the  denomination 
of  a  House  of  Peers  :  they  treated  his  remonstrances  with 
scorn,  while  a  petition  was  carried  through  the  City  for 
parliament  to  resume  the  power  of  the  sword.  The 
timid  were  backward  in  signing  the  petition,  from  a 
dread  ot  the  soldiery ;  but,  as  they  were  assured  that 
the  military  were  similarly  disposed,  they  every  day  be¬ 
came  more  decided.  Many  plots  were  at  this  time  formed 
against  the  protector.  Harrison  was  busy,  and  the  Loyal¬ 
ists  caballed.  The  Republicans  could  not  properly  act 
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with  the  latter ;  but,  as  they  did  not  apprehend  much 
danger  from  them,  they  were  willing  that  they  should 
gather  such  strength  as  to  form  such  a  counterpoise  to 
Cromwell  as  might  afford  themselves  an  opportunity  to 
assert  their  own  cause.  But  the  Cavaliers  were,  by  habits 
of  intemperance,  partly  the  result  of  hope  deferred,  un¬ 
fitted  for  any.  undertaking  of  importance;  and  their  silly 
cabals,  formed  in  taverns,  and  while  they  were  under  in¬ 
toxication,  being  regularly  announced  to  the  executive, 
were  easily  crushed,  and  only  served  to  strengthen  it. 

There  was  now  a  party  ready  to  recall  the  Stuarts  on 
terms,  and  prepared  to  act  on  certain  conditions  with  the 
Eoyalists ;  and  it  is  singular  that  these  were  designated 
Levellers.  Sir  Harry  Vane  had  been  imprisoned  in  Caris- 
brooke  Castle  for  writing  against  the  usurpation,  and  had 
only  been  liberated  to  be  exposed  to  another  mode  of 
oppression — that  of  having  his  title  to  part  of  his  estate 
called  in  question — for  the  purpose  of  forcing  him  to 
compliance  with  the  new  system ;  but  his  active  mind 
was  still  busied  in  the  public  cause.  Martin,  Sydney,  and 
others,  assisted  by  Harrington  and  the  like,  were  intent 
on  planning  a  form  of  commonwealth  which  should  be 
calculated  to  collect  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  yet  con¬ 
trol  the  power  of  magistrates  ;  and  it  is  even  said  that 
some  individuals  had  conspired  to  assassinate  the  pro¬ 
tector.  His  very  guards  were  suspected,  and  he  secretly 
kept  watch  himself.  Such  were  the  parties  against  him  ; 
and  the  Commons  in  Parliament,  who  were  violent  against 
the  Upper  House,  would  most  probably  have  proceeded 
further  against  the  usurpation,  had  not  he  prevented  them 
by  a  hasty  dissolution.* 


*  Old  Pari.  Hist,  vol.xxi.p.  1  etseq.-, 
Cobb.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.p.  147  et  seq. ; 
Ludlow, yol.ii.p. 576 etseq.-,  Hutchin¬ 
son,  vol.  ii.  p>  281 ;  Clar.  LList.  vol.  "vii. 
pp.  191  et  seq.,  288  et  seq. ;  Thurloe’s 
State  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  311,  vol.  vii.  p. 
269;  Harris’s  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  480 
et  seq. ;  Journals  ;  Whitelocke,  p.  650 


et  seq.  Itwasduringthe  first  session  of 
this  parliament  that  the  case  of  J ames 
Naylor,  the  fanatic  Quaker,  occurred, 
and  was  taken  up  by  the  House. 
Whitelocke  informs  us  that  he  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  too  severely 
prosecuted  by  some  rigid  men.  There 
might  be,  however,  this  excuse  for 
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chap.  Some  of  his  friends,  as  Whitelocke  and  Fleetwood, 

■ _ y _ -  strenuously  dissuaded  him  from  this  purpose,  reminding 

Parliament  him  that  the  late  monarch  had  owed  his  fate  to  frequent 
Feb°4,cd’  breaches  with  parliament :  but  he  had  probably  himself 
1658-  formed  the  justest  estimate  of  his  own  situation.  When, 
therefore,  Fleetwood  conjured  him  not  to  adopt  that  mea¬ 
sure,  he  swore  by  the  living  God  that  they  should  sit  no 
longer — language  similar  to  that  used  by  the  late  king  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  proneness  of  men  enamoured  of  unjust  power  to  fall 
into  the  same  language.  On  dissolving  the  assembly, 
he  loaded  it  with  the  imputation  of  promoting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Charles  Stuart  against  the  settlement  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  often  appealed  to  God  for  the  purity 
of  his  motives. 

state  of  The  dissolution  occurred  on  the  4th  of  February,  1658 ; 
and  oft  he  antI  as  be  died  on  the  3rd  of  September  following,  it 
Protector,  happened  just  seven  months  before  his  death.  Thu?,  to 
the  credit  ot  England,  though  the  usurpation  continued 
only  five  years,  the  usurper  was  obliged  to  call  three 
successive  assemblies  —  which,  considering  the  mode  of 
election,  it  was  a  prostitution  of  the  word  to  call  par¬ 
liaments  and  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  with 
one  of  these  to  sanction  his  assumed  power.  He,  how- 
evei,  aimed  only  at  establishing  himself  and  his  family 
in  regal  authority  according  to  constitutional  principles ; 
and,  except  under  the  Commonwealth,  the  general  laws 
in  civil  affairs  had  not,  in  the  memory  of  man,  been  so 


them — that  their  adversaries  were 
ever  ready  to  dwell  on  any  extrava¬ 
gance  of  a  fanatic,  to  bring  odium 
on  their  whole  proceedings,  and  to 
predict  a  universal  inundation  of 
schism,  blasphemy,  &c.  &c.,  from 
the  principles  of  toleration.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  had  Mr.  Hume 
seen  some  of  the  accounts  of  this 
singular .  being,  he  might  have  en¬ 
riched  his  ludicrous  description.  In 
some  respects,  however,  he  is  mis¬ 


taken.  Naylor  did  not  believe  him¬ 
self  to  be  Christ,  but  imagined  that 
Christ  moved  him  to  what  he  said 
or  did.  He  was  a  man  of  some  edu¬ 
cation,  but  never  had  followers,  ex¬ 
cept  amongst  a  small  portion  of  the 
lowest  and  most  illiterate  of  the 
people.  (See  his  case  in  Howell’s 
Mate  Trials,  in  Savil’s  Hist,  of  the 
Quakers,  and  in  Neal’s  Hist,  of  the 
ail(l  i11  Burton’s  Parliamentary 

ry-) 
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equitably  administered.  The  usurpation  was  in  itself 
illegal ;  but  Cromwell  owed  his  continuance  so  long  in 
power,  not  so  much  to  the  stern  instrument  of  an  army, 
as  to  the  disunion  of  parties,  and  his  dexterity  in  ba¬ 
lancing  them  against  each  other ;  to  the  equal  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  laws,  to  which  the  people  were  indebted 
for  greater  security  in  their  persons  and  property  than 
under  the  Stuarts ;  and  to  his  having  overreached  even 
wise  men,  in  regard  to  his  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
the  constitution  of  a  better  government.*  All  his  ex¬ 
pedients,  however,  were  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he 
would  have  seen  himself  reduced  from  all  his  grandeur. 
Some  eminent  individuals  had  even  refused  to  pay  cus¬ 
toms,  and  sued  the  collectors  at  common  law  for  taking 
their  goods  in  default  of  payment.  Some  of  the  judges 
were  iniquitously  displaced  for  deciding  according  to  law ; 
but  though  St.  John,  who  had  entwined  his  interest  with 
the  protector’s,  decided  against  the  prosecutors,  the  public 
spirit,  far  from  being  subdued,  daily  rose  higher,  and  all 
men  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  protector  could  not 
govern  without  parliaments.  Fully  aware  of  this,  some 
of  those  who  had  been  excluded  in  the  late  elections  de¬ 
termined  to  prosecute  the  sheriffs  for  corruption  ;  and  one 
staunch  republican,  Henry  Nevil,  raised  his  action  against 
the  sheriff  of  Berkshire.  When  the  trial  came  on,  Nevil, 
who  had  employed  some  of  the  most  eminent  counsel 
as  Serjeant  Maynard,  (they  were  not  afraid  to  plead  a 
cause  against  the  existing  authority,  f)  judiciously  sum¬ 
moned  some  of  the  most  eminent  assertors  of  public  liberty 
to  attend  the  trial.  The  cause  came  before  Chief-Justice 
St.  John,  and  every  objection  that  could  be  devised  was 
started  against  the  action ;  but  they  were  all  overruled, 
and  the  cause  brought  before  a  jury.  The  evidence  having 


*  Bates,  p.  292  et  seq.  ing  against  Cromwell’s  usurped 

t  Maynard  and  some  others  had,  powers, 
however,  been  imprisoned  for  plead- 
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been  adduced,  the  chief  justice,  in  his  address  to  the  jury, 
expatiated  on  the  heinousness  of  the  offence  in  a  sheriff, 
the  servant  of  his  country,  to  presume  to  impose  upon 
them  such  members  as  he  pleased,  to  represent  the  people 
in  parliament,  the  bulwark  of  public  liberty ;  remarking 
that,  if  such  practices  prevailed,  the  people  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  hope  of  relief  from  grievances.  The  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  damages, 
and  a  hundred  pounds  fine  to  the  Commonwealth.  An  arrest 
of  judgment  was,  however,  afterwards  granted  till  the  next 
term ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  every  art  was  used  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  Nevil  to  abandon  his  action  :  but  he  remained 
inflexible ;  and  the  sheriff,  to  save  his  property,  availed 
himself  of  the  time  granted  by  the  arrest  to  convey  it 
out  of  the  country.  Nevil,  however,  had  the  judgment 
recorded  as  an  example,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  for  the 
damage  in  every  possible  shape.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  general :  but 
even  the  military  were  not  to  be  trusted  ;  and  his  re¬ 
moving  experienced  officers  and  soldiers  for  others  who, 
as  not  having  felt  their  strength,  were  less  formidable, 
only  tended  to  diffuse  throughout  the  country  a  body  of 
men  who,  conscious  of  their  aptitude  for  war,  and  con¬ 
sequently  intrepid,  were  not  only  bolder  in  expressing 
their  sentiments,  but  ready  to  join  in  measures  against 
the  power  which  offended  them.  Lambert  was  forced  to 
retire  on  a  pension  of  2000/.  a  year.  Even  Cromwell’s 
own  regiment  evinced  a  spirit  that  brought  home  to  his 
bosom  the  instability  of  his  fortune.  Immediately  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  late  parliament,  he  summoned  the 
officers  before  him,  and  demanded  of  them  whether  they 
would  promise  fidelity  to  the  present  government,  and 
fight  against  its  adversaries:  they  answered,  that  they 
would  fight  against  Charles  Stuart  and  that  interest ;  but 
that  they  would  not  engage  to  fight  against  they  knew 


*  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  600  et  seq. 
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not  whom,  and  for  they  knew  not  what.  In  consequence 
of  this  answer,  he  new-modelled  the  regiment.  ‘  By  this 
and  other  means,’  says  Ludlow,  ‘  he  lost  the  affections  of 
great  numbers  of  men  that  would  have  been  useful  and 
faithful  to  him  against  the  family  of  the  late  king.* 

New  dangers  also  arose :  a  body  of  what  were  called 
Fifth-Monarchy  men,  to  the  number  of  about  three  hun¬ 
dred,  raised  a  standard  against  him,  with  a  lion  conchant, 
and  a  motto,  ‘  Who  shall  rouse  him  P  ’  Such  a  petty  in¬ 
surrection,  composed  of  tradesmen,  was,  however,  only 
indicative  of  the  general  spirit  of  disaffection.  They  were 
apprehended  and  confined  for  a  considerable  time.  A 
party  of  Commonwealth’s  men  in  London  were  also  seized 
by  the  mayor’s  officers  ;  but  little  could  be  proved  against 
them,  except  the  use  of  secret  associations  to  deplore  the 
apostacy  of  the  times,  particularly  at  Whitehall.  .Amongst 
these  was  a  Cornet  Day,  who  was  accused  of  having  called 
Cromwell  a  rogue  and  a  traitor.  The  prisoner,  far  from 
denying,  boldly  acknowledged  the  words,  and  offered  to 
prove,  in  his  vindication,  that  he  acted  by  the  authority  of 
the  protector  himself,  as  his  highness  had  declared  that, 
should  he  oppress  the  conscientious,  or  betray  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  or  not  take  away  titles,  they  should  have 
liberty  to  call  him  by  these  opprobrious  epithets.  The 
cornet  desired  to  adduce  witnesses  to  prove  the  fact ;  but 
he  and  his  associates  were  fined  and  imprisoned  for  their 
alleged  misdemeanour.  There  had  been  another  plot  by 
some  Royalists,  who  were  accused  of  a  purpose  to  levy 
war  against  the  government,  to  fire  the  City,  and  raise 
their  adherents  during  the  confusion,  and  to  debauch  the 
garrison  at  Hull  by  commissions  from  Chailes  Stuoit. 
The  ringleaders— Dr.  Huet,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby — were  tried  by  a  high  commission  authorised  by 
the  late  parliament.  Huet,  insisting  on  a  trial  by  jury, 
refused  to  plead,  and  was  held  as  confessed ;  Mordaunt 
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pleaded,  and  was  acquitted  by  a  casting  voice  ;  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby  was  tried  and  condemned.  The  fate  of  the 
latter  was  lamented  even  by  the  Republicans,  who  held 
that,  as  he  was  confined  at  the  time,  and  a  declared 
enemy  to  government,  he  ought  not  to  have  suffered  for 
treason  hatched  in  prison.  It  was  further  alleged,  that 
the  very  persons  whom  fie  was  accused  of  attempting  to 
corrupt,  had  trepanned  him,  by  a  promise  to  render  Hull 
to  the  exiled  king,  provided  Slingsby  could  procure  a 
commission  in  his  majesty’s  name,  and  that  the  one  issued 
was  an  old  one  that  had  lain  long  about  him.  On  these 
grounds,  though  they  could  not  be  maintained  in  a  court 
of  law,  it  was  thought  that  his  life  ought,  in  equity,  to 
.have  been  saved.  But,  in  vindication  of  Cromwell,  it 
may  be  argued  that  he  could  have  been  condemned  for 
the  former  insurrection.  Both  he  and  Huet  were  be¬ 
headed.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell’s  daughter,  Mrs. 
Claypole,  pleaded  earnestly  with  her  father  to  save  the 
life  of  Hr.  Huet,  and  that  his  inexorableness  on  the 
occasion  hastened  her  dissolution,  which  occurred  soon 
afterwards.  Some  of  the  meaner  conspirators  were 
hanged.* 

Cromwell  still  continued  his  system  of  courting  and 
balancing  the  different  parties.  Some  of  the  Presbyterians 
he  gratified  with  favours,  and  to  some  of  the  old  nobility 
he  zealously  applied  himself.  The  Earl  of  Warwick’s 
grandson  was  admitted  a  suitor  to  his  youngest  daughter; 
but  the  alliance  not  being  agreeable  to  some  of  the 
persons  about  the  court,  was  interdicted  by  the  protector. 
As,  however,  it  was  equally  desired  by  him,  the  earl,  and 
the  young  couple,  Sir  Edward  Sydenham  removed  every 
difficulty  by  a  clandestine  marriage.  For  this  he  was 

voL  ii.  p.  004  et  seq. ;  pretty  plausible  grounds  by  Mr. 
Glar.  Ilist.  vol.  vii.  pp.  238  et  seq.  to  Cromwell,  iu  bis  Memoirs  of  the 
253  ;  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  v.  Protector.  Whitelocke  tells  us  that 
p.  781,  vi.  p.  13  et  seq.,  vii.  p.  3  et  seq. ;  Huet  behaved  very  imprudently  at 
Whitelocke,  p.  673.  This  story,  in  the  trial, 
regard  to  Mrs.  Claypole,  is  denied  on 
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forbid  the  court ;  but  the  service  was  too  acceptable  to  chap. 
admit  of  a  lasting  difference.*  VL 

Affairs  in  Ireland  were  not  in  a  more  prosperous  conch-  state  of 
tion  for  him,  the  army  being  as  averse  to  his  becoming  SctST 
king  as  their  companions  in  arms  at  home.  His  son 
Henry,  therefore,  who  had  formerly  courted  the  Sectarian 
party,  now  endeavoured  to  gain  the  Presbyterians.  When, 
however,  he  desired  them  to  join  in  an  address  to  his 
father,  to  stand  by  and  defend  him  against  his  enemies, 
they  remarked  that,  if  they  knew  who  were  meant  by  his 
enemies,  they  would  return  an  answer  ;  but,  as  they  knew 
neither  who  were  his  enemies  nor  the  principle  on  which 
he  wished  to  engage  them,  they  could  not  consent  to  his 
proposal.  Considering  the  small  dependence  that  is  to  be  • 
placed  on  adulatory  addresses,  such  language  was  truly 
alarming,  j*  The  common  council  of  London,  however,  in 
their  addresses,  gratified  Cromwell  to  his  utmost  wishes, 
and  they  continued  the  same  style  of  adulation  to  his  son. 

When  the  Restoration  took  place,  they  addressed  similar 
language  to  Charles  II.,  denouncing  as  villany  and  rebel¬ 
lion  all  that  had  been  done  from  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament.  Many  causes  contributed  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  public  opinion,  but  the  fact  also  proves 
that  Cromwell  and  his  successors  had  been  expert  in 
taking  advantage  of  some  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the 
common  council. 

The  Protector  was  no  less  attentive  to  secure  the  fleet ;  Blake’s 
and,  aware  of  the  unshaken  firmness  of  Blake’s  republican  death, ^’nd 
principles,  he  was  anxious  to  diminish  his  influence,  or  funeral, 
even  supersede  him.  Por  this  purpose  Colonels  Montague 
and  Desborough  were  joined  in  the  new  commission.  The 
appointment  of  the  latter  was  nominal,  as  he  continued  at 
home  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  navy.  But  Mon¬ 
tague  was  sent  to  sea,  and,  as  he  was  entirely  subservient 
to°the  Protector,  men  perceived  that  the  object  was  to 

*  Ludlow,  yol.  ii.  pp.  603-4.  t  Hid-  vo^-  P- 
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chap,  balance  tlie  interest  of  Blake  in  the  affections  of  the 
.  VL  ,  sailors.  The  death  of  that  naval  hero  quieted  the  Pro¬ 
tector’s  fears  ;  and,  says  Ludlow  sarcastically,  4  the  loss  of 
that  great  man  was  lamented  by  Cromwell  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Ireton  and  General  Dean  had 
been.’  *  This  mention  of  Blake  leads  us  to  the  recital  of 
the  last  exploits  of  his  life. 

Having  visited  the  coast  of  Portugal  to  water  and 
victual  his  fleet,  he  heard  of  a  rich  Spanish  fleet  being  on 
a  homeward  voyage,  and  he  sailed  to  the  Canaries  to  in¬ 
tercept  it.  The  Spaniards  took  refuge  in  the  bay  of  Santa 
Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  The  bay  was  protected 
by  a  strong  castle  and  seven  forts,  united  by  a  land  com¬ 
munication  ;  and  as  the  Spanish  admiral  sent  the  smaller 
vessels  directly  under  the  forts,  drew  along  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  a  strong  boom,  and  placed  six  galleons  in 
readiness  to  pour  a  broadside  on  the  assailants,  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  deemed  perfectly  secure.  But  Blake  was  not  to 
be  intimidated.  With  one  squadron  he  himself  attacked 
the  galleons,  while  Stayner,  with  lighter  vessels,  entered 
the  harbour.  The  Spanish  ships  were  burned,  the  bat¬ 
teries  silenced,  and,  the  wind  proving  favourable,  the 
English  came  off  with  the  loss  of  only  forty-eight  lives. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  remark  was  made,  that 
the  English  were  devils,  not  men.  This  was  the  last 
exploit  of  Blake,  who  on  the  course  of  his  voyage  home 
died.  To  illustrate  his  character,  we  shall  here  relate  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  on  the  Spanish  coast  an¬ 
terior  to  the  war.  Some  of  the  sailors  having  gone  ashore 
at  Malaga,  had,  with  the  thoughtlessness  peculiar  to  their 
class,  laughed  at  the  veneration  paid  to  the  Host,  when 
the  multitude,  instigated  by  one  of  the  priests,  fell  upon 
them  and  beat  them  severely.  On  their  return  to  the 
ship,  they  immediately  complained  to  their  admiral,  who 
demanded  reparation  of  the  viceroy.  He  answered,  that 
he  had  no  power  over  the  priests.  Blake  replied,  that  he 

*  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  603. 
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would  not  trouble  himself  with  inquiries  on  that  subject, 
but  intimated  to  him,  as  the  temporal  authority,  that  if 
satisfaction  were  not  instantly  made,  he  would  burn  the 
town.  The  threat  was  effectual :  the  trembling  priest  was 
sent  to  apologise  for  his  conduct.  He  excused  himself  on 
the  ground  that  the  sailors  had  provoked  them  by  insult¬ 
ing  the  religion  of  a  country  they  had  entered.  Too  wise 
and  just  to  approve  of  their  conduct,  Blake  told  the  priest 
that  the  complaint  ought  to  have  been  made  to  him, 
when  he  would  have  severely  chastised  the  offenders  ;  but 
he  would  have  him  and  all  the  world  know,  that  none 
should  punish  an  Englishman  but  an  Englishman.  When 
this  was  reported  to  the  Protector  and  his  council,  he, 
with  that  disposition  which  men  at  the  head  of  affairs 
generally  evince  to  arrogate  all  the  exploits  of  the  age — 
a  disposition  in  which  they  have  been  too  generally  sup¬ 
ported  by  historians — exclaimed,  that  he  would  have  the 
name  of  an  Englishman  as  much  respected  as  that  of  a 
Roman  had  ever  been.  Blake  was  magnificently  buried 
in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel ;  but  though  his  character 
has  been  justly  eulogised  by  the  Royalists,  his  body  was 
not  permitted  to  repose  in  the  tomb,  having  been  taken 
up  and  flung  into  a  pit.* 

Cromwell  having  agreed  with  Cardinal  Mazarine  to 
assist  the  French  government  on  land,  sent  6000  men  to 
the  Continent,  and,  in  a  battle  at  Dunkirk,  which  led  to 
the  surrender  of  the  town,  they  fully  supported  the 
English  character.  Dunkirk  was  given  up  to  England, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  Protector,  who  appears  to  have 
indulged  mighty  ideas,  as  a  most  valuable  acquisition. f 


*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  212  et 
seq.  ;  Harris’s  Life  of  Cromwell, 
pp.  896-9 ;  Biog.  Brit.  See  Steele 
cle  Louis  XIV.  eh.  v. 

f  Ludlow,  yoL  ii.  pp.  560-62 ; 
Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  pp.  174,  180 
et  seq.,  212,  279  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke, 
p.  673  ;  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol. 
vii.  ;  Harris’s  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  400 

K  K 


et  seq.  From  tlie  gallantry  of  the 
English  troops  on  this  occasion,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  had  Cromwell’s 
army,  with  that  intrepid  leader  at 
their  head,  been  pitched  against 
Turenne  and  Conde  together,  these 
captains  would  quickly  have  been 
deprived  of  their  laurels. 
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We  now  return  to  a  more  particular  account  of  Crom¬ 
well,  whose  health  daily  declined.  When,  busy  in  his 
career  of  ambition,  he  had  sought  his  present  lofty  pre¬ 
eminence,  he  had  been  blind  to  the  dangers  that  must 
necessarily  attend  his  elevation.  The  enthusiasm  that,  in 
his  better  days  —  for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  was 
corrupted  by  success,  and  not  inherently  vicious — had 
kindled  the  ardour  of  his  own  spirit,  and  diffused  itself 
around  him,  making  him  brave  every  danger,  was  now 
stifled  ;  because  he  found  himself  in  a  state  of  envied 
greatness,  cut  off  from  sympathy  with  his  former  com¬ 
rades,  tormented  with  jealousy  of  such  as  he  had  trusted, 
detested  by  those  who  had  started  with  him  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  an  honourable  purpose ;  beset  with  dangers  which 
threatened  not  only  to  degrade  him  from  his  unworthy 
situation,  but  to  humble  him  and  his  family  to  destruction, 
— nay,  load  his  very  memory  with  infamy  ;  and  bereft  of 
expedients  to  conduct  the  machine  of  government  much 
longer  ;  while  his  hypocrisy  stood  unveiled,  and  he  could 
neither  advance  nor  retreat  with  safety.  He  had  reason 
also  to  apprehend  assassination — a  species  of  danger  to 
which  the  human  nerves  are  least  commensurate.  The 
hazards  of  the  field,  where  there  is  a  call  upon  one’s 
honour,  every  courageous  mind  can  meet ;  but  never  to 
repose  one’s  head  without  dread  of  the  poniard,  must 
appal  the  stoutest  heart ;  and  Cromwell’s,  with  all  its  for¬ 
titude  and  bravery,  was  so  far  from  being  superior  to  it, 
that  he  is  alleged  to  have  worn  concealed  armour  some 
time  before  his  death,  and,  for  a  short  period  also,  never 
to  have  slept  for  two  nights  successively  in  the  same 
chamber.  Domestic  afflictions  hastened  his  dissolution. 
Amid  all  the  active  bustle  of  life,  the  fortunes  of  the  field, 
and  the  dreams  of  ambition,  Cromwell’s  affections  centred 
in  the  bosom  oi  his  family,  and  from  affliction  there  for¬ 
tune  could  not  secure  him.  His  mother,  whom  he  loved 
with  the  tenderest  filial  piety,  died  subsequently  to  his 
usurpation  ;  and  his  favourite  daughter,  Mrs.  Claypolc,  was 
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taken  from  him  this  summer,  while  the  manner  of  her 
death,  is  said  to  have  added  infinitely  to  his  distress;  his 
inexorable  refusal  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Huet  having,  it  is 
alleged,  broken  her  spirit.  He  never  could  overcome  his 
griet  at  such  a  loss  ;  and  a  complication  of  disorders,  with 
care  and  distress  of  mind,  terminated  in  his  death  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  1658,  the  day  of  the  year  which,  as 
the  anniversary  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  he  had  ever 
accounted  fortunate.  As  to  his  prayers,  the  conduct 
of  his  chaplains,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  they  are 
little  to  be  relied  on.*  There  is  some  truth,  however,  in 
the  following  passages  by  Ludlow,  that  he  ‘  manifested  so 
little  remorse  for  having  betrayed  the  public  cause,  and 
sacrificed  it  to  his  own  ambition,  that  some  of  his  last 
words  rather  became  a  mediator  than  a  sinner,  as  he 
recommended  to  God  the  condition  of  the  nation  which 
he  had  so  infamously  cheated,  and  expressed  great  care  of 
the  people  whom  he  had  so  manifestly  despised.’  f  A 
great  hurricane  occurred  on  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
his  admirers  interpreted  into  a  sign  from  Heaven,  that  it 
could  not  take  away  so  great  a  man  without  warning  the 
nation  of  the  loss  it  had  sustained,  and  the  Eoyalists 
maintained  to  be  a  proof  of  Heaven’s  wrath  at  so  great  a 
shiner. 

He  formally  named  no  successor,  aware  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  surviving,  it  would  be  injurious  to  his  in¬ 
terest,  since  he  could  no  longer  delude  his  followers  with 
the  hope  of  being  each  the  happy  object  of  his  choice  ;  J 
but  his  secretary,  Thurloe,  and  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Thomas 
Goodwin,  stated,  that  when,  in  his  last  moments,  he  was 
asked  whether  he  wished  his  eldest  son  to  succeed  him, 
he  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

*  Orme’s  Life  of  Dr.  Owen ,  p.  242.  Cromwell’s  interposition  in  behalf 

f  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  612.  of  the  Vaudois,  who,  as  Protestants, 

J  Whiteloeke,  p.  674;  Ludlow,  were  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Duke 
vol.  ii.  p.  609  et  seq. ;  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  of  Savoy,  has  generally  been  extolled, 
vii.  p.  291  et  seq. ;  Harris’s  Life  of  He  zealously  promoted  a  subscrip- 
Cromwell ;  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  tion  in  favour  of  the  sufferers, 
vol.  vii.  p.  363  et  seq. 
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CHAPTER  VIE 


RICHARD  CROMWELL,  OLIVER’S  ELDEST  SON,  ACKNOWLEDGED  PRO¬ 
TECTOR - SUMMONS  A  PARLIAMENT - CABAL  OP  WALLINGFORD 

HOUSE - PARLIAMENT  DISSOLVED - RICHARD  DEPOSED - LONG  PAR¬ 
LIAMENT  RESTORED - CONSPIRACY  OP  THE  ROYALISTS - INSURREC¬ 
TION  SUPPRESSED - PARLIAMENT  EXPELLED  THE  HOUSE - CONDUCT 

OP  MONK - PARLIAMENT  RESTORED - RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  CITY- 

MONK  SENT  AGAINST  IT — ENTERS  LONDON  A  SECOND  TIME,  AND 
DECLAP.ES  POR  A  FREE  PARLIAMENT - SECLUDED  MEMBERS  RE¬ 

STORED — LONG  PARLIAMENT  DISSOLVED — NEW  PARLIAMENT — THE 
RESTORATION. 

There  were,  at  the  time  Cromwell  usurped  the  govern¬ 
ment,  about  half  a  million  in  the  treasury,  and  the  value 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  magazines, 
while  the  customs  and  excise  yielded  near  a  million 
annually :  at  his  death  the  pay  of  the  troops  was  in  ar¬ 
rears,  and  a  public  debt  contracted  of  about  three  millions. 
All  his  expedients  of  government  having  been  exhausted, 
and  his  finances  in  such  a  state,  even  he  could  not  have 
long  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Little,  therefore, 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  feebler  hand,  unsupported  by 
that  glory  which,  after  so  many  exploits,  raised  him  to 
such  estimation  in  the  minds  of  men,  should  have  been 
able  to  manage  the  reins  which  himself  could  not  much 
longer  have  held.  He  had  formally  named  no  successor; 
but,  as  it  was  said  that  he  had,  when  almost  speechless, 
given  an  affirmative  to  a  question,  whether  he  wished  his 
eldest  son  to  succeed  him,  and  as  no  other  party  was 
prepared  to  assume  the  power,  Bichard  was  proclaimed. 
Bor  such  a  situation  he  was  particularly  unqualified  :  his 
abilities  were  slender  ;  his  knowledge  of  business  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  ;  and,  never  having  been  a  soldier,  he 
was  incapable  of  controlling  the  military,  while  the 
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splendour  of  his  father’s  talents,  which  dazzled  mankind, 
had  shed  no  ray  upon  him.  Yet  his  succession  to  the 
protectorate  was  hailed  with  all  the  adulatory  addresses 
usual  on  such  occasions.  Foreign  ambassadors  also  paid 
him  the  respect  which  they  had  given  to  his  father.  The 
corpse  of  Oliver  was  magnificently  entombed  in  the  dor¬ 
mitory  of  kings,  no  less  than  about  60,000/.  having  been 
expended  on  the  funeral.  But  his  body  was  not  long 
permitted  to  rest  in  peace:  with  pitiful  malignity,  it 
was,  at  the  Restoration,  dug  from  the  grave,  exposed 
triumphantly  on  a  gibbet,  and  buried  under  the  gallows. 
At  this  period,  however,  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation 
was  appointed  by  the  council,  and  afterwards  ordered  to 
be  solemnised  throughout  the  three  nations,  for  the  public 
calamity  sustained  by  his  death.  Genius  wras  strained 
for  fulsome  panegyrics  on  his  memory  ;  history,  sacred 
and  profane,  ransacked  for  parallels  of  his  greatness.  He 
was  compared  to  Moses,  Zerubabel,  Joshua,  Gideon, 
Elijah,  David,  Solomon,  Hezekiah,  Constantine  the  Great, 
&c.  ;  but,  to  the  disgrace  of  splendid  talent,  some  of  his 
panegyrists,  men  of  high  poetical  genius,  were  no  less 
ready  afterwards  to  eulogise  his  enemies  who  succeeded 
him,  and  then  traduce  his  name,  as  if  they  had  been 
anxious  to  testify  that  their  powers  were  at  the  service 
of  the  ruling  authority,  and  that  in  praising  the  person 
or  party  capable  of  rewarding  them,  they  were  merely 

labouring  in  their  vocation.* 

The  late  Protector  had  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
king  of  Sweden,  to  assist  him  against  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  ;  and,  as  the  aid  could  only  properly  be  given  by 
sea,  a  large  sum  was  required  for  the  fleet.  This  multi¬ 
plied  the  necessities  of  government;  and  as  money  could 
not  be  raised  without  a  parliament,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  summon  one  for  January  following.  The  late  arrange- 


*  Olcl  Pari.  Hist.  yol.  xxi.  p.  223 
et  seq.  ;  Harris’s  Life  of  Cromwell, 
p.  498  et  seq. ;  Ludlow,  yol.  ii.  p.  611 


et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  pp.  675,  676 ; 
Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  303  et  seq. ; 
Ornie’s  Life  of  Owen,  p.  198. 
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ment  in  regard  to  the  representation,  being  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  collect  the  general  voice  of  the  nation,  was  found 
to  be  unmanageable  as  an  engine  of  state  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  deemed  expedient  to  revert  to  the  old  state 
of  the  representation,  that,  in  the  hope  which  the  execu¬ 
tive  entertained  of  influence  over  rotten  boroughs,  mem- 
bers  might  be  returned  disposed  to  promote  its  views. 
This  was  against  the  instrument  of  government ;  but  a 
pretext  is  ever  ready.  There  was  a  clause  in  the  humble 
petition  and  advice,  that  everything  should  be  done  ac¬ 
cording  to  law ;  and  the  Protector’s  legal  advisers  assured 
him  that  it  warranted  his  restoring  the  old  state  of  the 
representation.  Writs  were  accordingly  issued  on  that 
ground,  and  all  means  exerted  to  procure  the  return  of 
lit  instruments  for  his  purpose  ;  but,  in  spite  of  every 
manner  of  undue  influence,  and  even  direct  unfairness, 
many  of  the  Republican  party  were  elected.  As  the 
elections  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  may  be  said  to  have 
been  made  at  Whitehall,  the  members  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  formed  a  valuable  accession  to  the  Protector’s  ad¬ 
herents.* 

The  parliament  met  on  the  27th  of  January  (1659), 
and  Richard  addressed  them  in  a  style  which  did  credit 
either  to  himself  or  those  whom  he  had  employed  to 
frame  the  speech.  On  the  1st  of  February,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  for  the  recognition  of  his  power ;  and  here 
the  temper  of  the  assembly  was  manifested.  The  humble 
petition  and  advice — the  basis  of  this  bill  of  recognition 
'  was  assailed  by  the  Republican  party  as  the  production 
of  a  packed  meeting,  where  the  Scotch  and  Irish  mem¬ 
bers,  protruded  by  the  Protector  himself,  were  really  the 
instruments  of  carrying  the  measure  :  it  was  denounced 
to  be  destructive  to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  every 
way  pernicious;  and  the  popular  members  argued  that, 
as  it  was  thus  of  no  force  or  validity  in  itself,  it  could 


*  Ludlow,  yoI.  ii.  p.  G15  ct  seq. 
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give  tlie  late  Protector  no  power  to  nominate  a  successor  ; 
but  that,  granting  he  had  the  power,  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  never  exercised  it  in  such  a  way  as  could  be 
acknowledged  by  a  legislative  assembly.  The  debate 
lasted  seven  days,  when  that  part  of  the  bill  that 
Eichard  should  be  acknowledged  protector  was  finally 
carried;  after  which  it  was  committed,  in  order  that 
such  additional  clauses  as  might  secure  the  liberties  of 
the  people  might  be  devised.  It  was  also  resolved  that 
no  part  of  the  bill  should  be  obligatory,  until,  with  all 
the  amendments,  it  should  be  passed  as  a  whole.  Many 
of  the  Cavaliers  who  had  been  elected  through  Richard’s 
influence  were  expelled;  and  the  right  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  members  was  also  called  into  question,  but 
ultimately  carried  in  their  favour.  The  authority  of  the 
Upper  House  was  likewise  impugned  in  the  most  power¬ 
ful  manner  ;  but  that  point  was  also  carried  against  the 
popular  party.* 

Eichard  was,  in  the  meantime,  sapping  the  very  found¬ 
ation  of  his  own  power.  Instead  of  cleaving  to  his 
kinsman,  Desborough,  and  all  that  party,  as  well  as 
encouraging  the  popular  side,  while,  like  his  father,  he 
should  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  and  thus  gain 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  with  them  a  great 
portion  of  the  people,  he,  assuming  the  feelings  of  an 
hereditary  sovereign  prince,  and  imagining  that,  as  the 
influence  of  the  Republicans  was  immediately  opposed  to 
his,  he  had  most  to  apprehend  from  them,  and  little  com¬ 
paratively  from  the  Cavaliers — whom,  he  flattered  himself, 
the  united  interests  of  the  Protectorate  party,  the  Presby¬ 
terians  and  Republicans,  would  never  allow  to  restore  the 
old  dynasty — he  courted  the  Royalists  as  carrying  farthest 
the  principle  of  obedience  to  the  chief  magistrate,  and 

*  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  611  et  seq. ;  sellors  to  get  themselves  elected, 
Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxi.  p.  262  et  that  they  might  promote  the  king’s 
seq. ;  see  Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  interest.  See  particularly  pp.  436- 
iii.  p.  412  et  seq.  Royalists  were  468. 
encom’aged  by  Hyde  and  other  coun- 
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affected  to  scoff  at  that  zeal  for  religion  to  which  his 
father  had  been  indebted  for  so  much  of  his  success. 
‘  Would  you,’  said  he  publicly  to  an  officer  who  com¬ 
plained  of  his  conferring  commands  in  the  army  on 
Cavaliers,  4  prefer  none  but  those  who  are  godly  P  Here 
is  Dick  Ingoldsby,  who  can  neither  pray  nor  preach,  and 
yet  I  will  trust  him  before  you  all.’*  His  brother  Henry 
had  likewise  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Protest¬ 
ants  in  Ireland  for  similar  conduct.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  only  source  of  jealousy  and  discontent  to  the 
army  and  the  Protector’s  chief  counsellors.  Monk  had 
recommended  Oliver,  by  a  letter,  to  new-model  the  army 
and  change  the  council ;  but  Oliver  had  too  much  good 
sense  to  divulge  a  scheme  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  suspected  till  it  was  put  in  execution.  Pochard, 
however,  ignorant  of  the  world,  could  not  keep  so  im¬ 
portant  a  secret,  and  it  necessarily  diffused  the  utmost 
discontent  and  jealousy  amongst  those  bodies.  He  soon 
found  himself,  therefore,  surrounded  with  difficulties.  The 
measures  of  the  parliament  alarmed  him  ;  the  council 
also  ministered  cause  of  apprehension  ;  while  a  cabal  by 
his  brother-in-law  Pleetwood,  called,  from  his  place  of 
residence,  the  cabal  at  Wallingford  House,  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  active  in  measures  hostile  to  his  pretensions.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  dependence  of  the  military,  Oliver 
had  kept  them  in  detached  portions  throughout  the 
nation  ;  but  as  Richard  was  now  afraid  of  being  deposed 
by  the  parliament,  he  easily  yielded  to  an  advice,  by  the 
Wallingford  House  cabal,  to  allow  a  general  council  of 
officers  to  be  summoned.  No  sooner  did  such  a  council 
meet,  than  it  felt  its  own  strength,  and  entered  into  re- 
.  solutions  with  the  energy  of  an  organised  body, — that  the 
good  old  cause  was  betrayed,  that  the  Cavaliers  were  so 
encouraged  that  the  Stuarts  would  be  inevitably  brought 
back,  and  that,  therefore,  the  militia  should  be  entrusted 
to  some  individual  in  whom  they  could  all  confide.  A 

*  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  633. 
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petition  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up,  and  presented  to 
Eichard,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  latter  immediately  began  to  concert  measures 
for  reducing  the  army  to  obedience,  when  the  council, 
still  further  alarmed,  and  yet  trusting  to  their  own  strength, 
insisted  that  Eichard  should  immediately  dissolve  the  par¬ 
liament,  as  the  only  way  to  prevent  a  desertion  of  the 
military,  as  well  as  proceedings  hostile  to  himself  and  his 
family,  by  that  assembly  itself.  Surrounded  on  every  side 
with  difficulties,  Eichard  followed  the  advice  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  parliament.* 

Some  of  the  leading  officers  were  at  first  disposed  to 
support  Eichard  in  his  office,  provided  the  power  were 
shared  with  them  ;  but  the  Eepublican  members  of  the 
army,  who  were  still  considerable,  strenuously  insisted 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  commonwealth,  and  for  that 
purpose,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  old  parliament, 
which,  as  by  law  it  could  only  be  dissolved  by  its  own 
consent,  still  maintained  that  it  was  in  existence.  Peti¬ 
tions  from  various  quarters  were  presented  in  favour  of 
that  measure ;  and  many  of  the  members  themselves 
were  exceedingly  active.  A  list  of  about  a  hundred 
and  sixty  of  them  was  prepared  by  Ludlow,  that  they 
might  be  immediately  assembled  ;  and  the  measure  was 
so  strenuously  urged,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  resisted. 
Eichard,  now  perceiving  his  utter  inability  to  continue 
his  government,  resigned  his  office,  and  retired  to  that 
private  station  from  which  he  ought  never  to  have  been 
raised.  This  was  the  natural  catastrophe  ;  and  Cromwell, 
for  the  sake  of  individual  aggrandisement,  which,  had  lie 
not  been  blinded  by  ambition,  he  ought  to  have  foreseen 
could  never  be  perpetuated  in  his  family,  incurred  all  the 
guilt  of  losing  a  grand  opportunity  frn  promoting  the 
interests  of  his  country. I 

*  Whitelocke,  p.  667 ;  Clar.  Hist.  f  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  633  et  seq. ; 
vol.vii.p.  305  et  seq. :  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  Whitelocke,  p.  667  ;  Clar.  Hist.  vol. 
p.  631  et  seq. j  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxi.  vii.  p.  311  et  seq. ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxi. 
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chap.  In  justice  to  his  memory,  however,  it  must  be  admitted 
— r— -  that  the  Commonwealth  party,  with  whom  he  so  long 
acted,  had  never  contemplated  any  scheme  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  attended 
either  with  stability,  or  sufficient  security  for  the  liberty 
of  the  people.  That  form  of  government  can  alone  be 
relied  on,  where,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  constitution, 
there  exists  such  a  control  over  those  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  affairs,  as  to  oblige  them  to  cooperate 
for  the  public  good,  or  leave  their  office.  Now,  as  the 
utmost  which  was  contemplated  by  the  popular  men  of 
that  age  was  to  govern  by  successive  parliaments,  so 
elected  that  the  deputies  might  be  really  returned  by  the 
people,  and  of  such  limited  duration  that  the  members 
might  not  be  induced  to  forfeit  a  character  for  popularity 
by  neglecting  the  public  for  their  private  interest,  it  will 
be  found  that,  however  plausible  the  scheme  may  appear 
at  first  sight,  it  cannot  bear  the  test  of  examination. 
Once  elected,  the  parliament  found  itself  invested  not 
only  with  the  supreme  power,  but  with  the  disposal  of  all 
the  offices.  Short  as  might  be  the  period  assigned  it,  the 
members  had  yet  an  interest  to  aspire  to  office,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  friends  ;  for,  though  many  might  spurn  at 
the  idea  of  abusing  their  trust,  yet,  as  the  experience  of 
mankind  in  all  ages  has  proved  that  bodies  of  men  are  no 
less  capable  of  dereliction  of  duty  than  individuals,  and 
as  good  laws  provide  against  what  men  may  do,  and  not 
what  they  actually  do,  we  must  assume  the  most  un- 
favour able  view  of  things  as  the  basis  of  our  reasoning. 
The  assembly  might  be  rent  into  factions  for  place  and 
preeminence,  and  each  try  to  strengthen  then  his  interest 
with  the  public  against  a  new  election.  All  who  obtained 
°r.  GXpccted  office  from  the  party  that,  having  the  superi¬ 
ority,  may  be  called  the  ministerial  faction,  would  labour 
for  them  on  the  one  side ;  while  the  friends  of  the  de¬ 
feated  party  would  be  no  less  loud  on  the  other.  The 
country  would  therefore  be  agitated  by  the  factions  in 
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parliament ;  and  in  a  short  period  there  would  be  found 
some  excuse,  in  the  uproar  at  elections,  in  a  foreign 
war,  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  which  required  a  con¬ 
tinuance,  without  prospect  of  change,  of  the  men  who 
had  already  performed  such  meritorious  services  for  their 
country — in  the  dread  of  an  insurrection  at  home,  or  in 
some  other  cause — for  prolonging  the  parliament,  which, 
as  the  supreme  power,  such  an  assembly  would  assume 
the  right  to  accomplish.  It  would  not  even  prevent  this, 
that  a  law  had  been  provided  for  periodical  elections, 
and  that  the  new  members  might,  by  force  of  such  a  law, 
supersede  the  old.  The  assembly  in  existence  having 
prohibited  this  by  a  new  statute,  and  organised  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  all  the  offices  as  subservient  to  them,  while  they 
had  necessarily,  by  all  the  influence  of  government,  ob¬ 
tained  the  support  of  a  powerful  party  throughout  the 
nation,  could  easily  take  effectual  means  for  the  obstruction 
of  an  act  which  was  now  repealed  by  another  likewise 
made  by  the  supreme  power. 

This  was  well  expressed  by  Oliver  himself,  in  favour  of 
his  own  usurpation  ;  and,  as  it  presents  a  fresh  specimen 
of  his  oratory,  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words.  ‘  In 
every  government  there  must  be  something  fundamental, 
somewhat  like  a  magna  charta ,  that  should  be  standing 
and  be  unalterable.  That  parliaments  should  not  make 
themselves  perpetual,  is  a  fundamental.  Of  what  assur¬ 
ance  is  a  law  to  prevent  so  great  an  evil,  if  it  lie  in  one 
or  the  same  legislature  to  unlaw  it  again  P  Is  this  like  to 
be  lasting  ?  It  will  be  a  rope  of  sand  :  it  will  give  no 
security  ;  for  the  same  men  may  unbuild  what  they  have 
built.’  *  It  is  true  that  public  opinion  would  have  a  great 
influence  over  the  parliament ;  but  this  would  be  coun¬ 
teracted  by  the  emissaries  of  the  party  in  power,  and  by 
the  plausibility  of  their  pretexts  for  allowing  the  present 
necessity  to  induce  them  to  submit  to  a  temporary  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  established  rule ;  while  the  only  opposition 
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that  could  be  brought  would  be  attended  with  a  national 
convulsion.  The  rule  once  deviated  from  would  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  then  the  members  would  be  left  at  large  to 
pursue  their  own  plans  of  ambition  ;  factions  would  grow, 
each  aiming  at  the  supremacy ;  open  disgraceful  broils 
would  ensue  ;  the  defeated  faction  would  denounce  the 
rest  as  combined  against  the  public  interest,  and  vio¬ 
lating  all  the  constitutional  principles  ;  each  would 
strive  to  obtain  the  command  of  all  the  civil  and  military 
departments  ;  the  public  would  become  generally  dis¬ 
gusted  ;  and  as  some  factions  would  probably  be  expelled 
for  a  violent  and  even  inexcusable  opposition  to  the  rest, 
the  number  left  would  be  ultimately  so  diminutive  and 
hated,  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  for  the  chief 
military  commander  to  persuade  an  indignant  people  that 
in  dissolving  such  an  assembly,  he  was  only  overthrowing 
a  set  of  usurpers,  who,  entrusted  for  a  limited  period  with 
the  management  of  affairs,  had  abused  the  public  confi¬ 
dence  by  perpetuating  their  power,  and  whom  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  therefore  to  overturn  :  that  he  could  not  be  accused  of 
destroying  the  power  from  which  his  own  authority  had 
emanated,  since  the  assembly  ought  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  public  voice,  and  not  pretend  to  act  for  its  own  be¬ 
hoof  ; — since  he  obtained  his  command  from  them  as 
trustees  for  the  people,  and  he  had  only  overturned  that 
body  when  they  forgot  their  character,  and  converted  the 
trust  to  their  own  benefit ; — a  result  which  called  upon 
him,  as  the  mere  servant  of  the  public,  and  not  of  the 
parliament,  who  were  factors  for  the  people,  to  obey  the 
voice  of  the  nation  out  of  doors,  when  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  heard  within.  Such  was  the  natural  course  of  events, 
and  thus  might  power  centre  in  an  individual  from  whom 
it  could  not  easily  be  wrested  when  once  obtained.  The 
Long  Parliament,  with  all  its  talent  and  virtue,  had 
incurred  the  reproach,  and  with  it  the  catastrophe ;  and 
though  Cromwell’s  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  were 
palpable,  some  excuse  may  be  formed  for  him,  while  a 
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great  part  of  the  people  who  were  attached  to  liberal 
principles  had  lost  confidence  in  the  parliament,  as  a  body 
which  sought  its  own  aggrandisement. 

Cromwell’s  usurpation  alienated  from  the  Republican 
cause,  and  prepared  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
many  who  saw  that  power  in  an  individual  would  be 
established.  Obliged  to  indulge  his  soldiery,  too,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  restrain  them  from  the  licentiousness 
incident  to  troops  who  feel  their  own  strength  ;  and  the 
country,  vexed  with  their  petty  oppression,  began  to  de¬ 
sire  any  arrangement  which  might  free  them  from  the 
present  evil.  The  Presbyterian  party,  flattering  itself 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  Stuarts  being  restored,  they 
would  find  it  necessary  to  entrust  them  with  the  power, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  forming  a  coalition  with 
the  Republicans,  and  thus  enable  them  to  bear  the  whole 
sway,  strenuously  urged  it  on.*  Strong,  therefore,  was 
the  party  of  the  people  which  the  restored  parliament 
must  have  had  to  contend  with ;  and  Lenthall,  the  old 
Speaker,  who  apprehended  that  the  parliament  never 
could  recover  its  power,  and  was  unwilling  to  part  with 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  late  Protector,  of 
a  seat  in  the  Upper  House,  pretended  many  scruples  to 
taking  his  place  as  prolocutor  of  this  assembly.  Driven 
to  his  last  shifts,  he  stated  that  he  was  obliged  to  prepare 
for  a  matter  of  greater  importance  to  him  than  all  others 
put  together  ;  and  when  pressed  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  business,  he  reluctantly  answered,  that  it  was  the 
sacrament :  but  he  was  told  that  mercy  was  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  obliged  to  resume  his  function. f 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  parliament,  under  the 
most  appalling  circumstances,  evinced  its  former  vigour 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  But  the  first  cause  of  fear  was 
from  the  army,  which  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  reduce 

*  See  Clar.  Papers,  vol.  iii.  The  the  propositions  (p.  267  et  seq.)  which 
reader  will  there  find  that  the  party  Clarendon,  denominates  wild,  may 
called  Levellers  proposed  to  he  satis-  appear  in  a  different  light.  But  all 
fied  with  a  limited  monarchy.  See  was  wild  that  crossed  his  ambition, 
also  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  273.  By  the  way,  t  Ludlow,  vol.  n.  p.  644  et  seq. 
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to  obedience  without  provoking  its  leaders.  A  council  of 
state  was  immediately  nominated,  in  the  constitution  of 
which  care  was  taken  to  gratify  the  chief  officers  with 
seats,  and  yet  to  give  to  the  civilians  the  superiority  of 
votes.  All  commissions  to  the  army  were  ordered  to  run 
in  the  name  of  the  House ;  and  a  committee  of  seven  was 
nominated  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  commands,  when 
Fleetwood  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  but  only 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  House.  The  resolutions  against 
the  dominion  of  an  individual  were  resumed  ;  the  old 
seal  was  restored,  and  committed  to  Bradshaw,  Tyrrel, 
and  Fountain  ;  while  all  the  writs  were  ordered  to  run 
in  the  name  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  army  everywhere  professed  obedience,  and 
addresses  poured  in  encouraging  the  parliament  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work.  Ludlow  was  sent  to  Ireland  to 
take  the  command  from  Henry  Cromwell,  and  make  such 
a  disposition  in  the  offices  as  might  secure  the  army  there  : 
the  ardent  professions  of  Monk  and  the  troops  under 
him  were  sufficient  to  remove  suspicion  of  Scotland ; 
they  declared  ‘  that  the  restoration,  in  one  day,  of  that 
glorious  cause,  whose  interest  was  laid  low,  even  in  the 
dust,  and  when  the  assertors  of  it  had  so  manifestly  de¬ 
clined  it  by  a  defection  of  many  years,  could  not  be 
imputed  to  less  than  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
manifestation  of  the  arm  of  God  that  ever  they  or  former 
generations  heard  of.  In  the  sense  of  this,’  say  they, 

‘  the  greatest  of  our  temporal  mercies,  we  now  come  to 
address  your  honours  as  those  whose  presence  we  have 
so  long  wanted,  that,  had  you  stayed  but  a  little  longer,  it 
might  have  been  left  to  be  inquired  what  England  was, 
we  mean,  what  was  become  ot  that  people  by  whom 
God,  for  so  many  years,  filled  the  world  with  so  much 
admiration  and  terror.  *  Monk’s  chaplains  and  pane- 


*  Whitelocke,  pp.  678-79  ;  Pari. 
Hist.  yol.  xxi.  p.  114  et  seq.*  Seethe 
most  canting  letter  ever  penned,  by 


Monk  and  bis  officers,  in  Tliurloe’s 
State  Papers ,  yol.  vii.  p.  669. 
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gy lists,  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  assisted  in  drawing  chap. 
this  very  address,  labour  to  make  it  appear  for  the  glory  .  vn~ 
of  Monk,  that  he  was  favourably  inclined  towards  the 
insurrection  under  Sir  George  Booth  and  his  party  in 
England,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  object  which  he  thus 
mocked  the  Deity  by  pretending  to  have  so  deeply  at 
heart.* 

The  parliament  also  made  a  peace  with  the  Northern  Peace  be- 
Powers.  Sweden,  by  the  alliance  with  Cromwell,  threat- 
ened  the  subjugation  of  Denmark,  when  Richard’s  parlia-  Denmark, 
ment  interposed  to  mediate  a  peace.  But,  as  the  mediation 
was  not  imperative,  it  was  neglected,  and  the  Swedish 
king  besieged  Copenhagen  itself.  The  Long  Parliament, 
now  restored,  however,  assumed  a  higher  ground,  and 
cooperating  with  the  Dutch,  sent  Montague  with  a  fleet, 
attended  with  Colonel  Algernon  Sydney,  Sir  Robert 
Honeywood,  and  a  Mr.  Boon,  as  commissioners.  The 
terms  of  peace  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  two  re¬ 
publics  were  imposed  on  the  unwilling  Swede,  ‘who 
complained  that  commonwealths  should  form  conditions  to 
he  imposed  on  crowned  heads’ \ 

While  matters  were  in  this  train,  the  army  at  home  Cabals  in 
was  agitated  with  that  factious  spirit  which  was  from  past  the  army' 
transactions  to  have  been  anticipated.  Fleetwood  is  said 
to  have  been  reproached  by  his  wife  with  the  overthrow 
of  her  family,  and  instigated  to  amend  the  fault  by  as¬ 
suming  authority  in  his  own  person.  Lambert,  who  had 
for  some  time  lived  in  retirement,  now  came  from  his 
retreat,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  that  power  which  he  had 
originally  looked  to.  A  new  enemy  also  arose.  The  ^oMpirncy 
Cavaliers  during  the  life  of  Cromwell  had  fondly  flattered  vaiiers.  a' 


*  Price,  p.  4  et  seq. ;  Gumble, 
p.  104  et  seq.  j  see  Ludlow,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  G91-92. 

t  Carte’s  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  187  et  seq. ; 
Whitelocke,  p.  680  et  seq. ;  Thurloe’s 
State  Papers,  vol.  vii. ;  Ludlow,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  667-68 ;  Clar.  State  Papers, 

VOL.  III.  L 


vol.  iii.  p.  605  et  seq.  I  am  not  aware 
of  Mr.  Hume’s  authority  for  the 
speech  attributed  by  him  to  the 
Swedish  king,  that  parricides  and 
pedlars  prescribed  terms  to  him ;  nor 
does  it  do  the  monarch  much  credit 
(Carte’s  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  157  et  seq.). 
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chap,  themselves  that  his  reign  presented  the  only  barrier  to 
.  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  ;  but,  when  they  perceiv  ed 
that  the  old  parliament  was  resuming  its  functions,  they 
inferred  that,  unless  by  some  preventive  stroke  they 
recovered  the  power  before  the  Commonwealth  was 
established,  the  opportunity  would  be  for  ever  lost.  In 
their  measures  they  were  encouraged  by  some  of  the 
Presbyterians,  who  imagined  that  they  might  use  them 
as  instruments,  and  cast  them  off  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 
The  conspirators  had  resolved  to  rise  in  various  quarters 
at  once :  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  and  Sir  Horatio 
Townsend,  undertook  to  seize  Lynn  ;  Lord  Newport,  to 
secure  Shrewsbury ;  Arundel  and  others,  Plymouth  and 
Exeter  ;  Massey,  Gloucester  ;  Sir  George  Booth,  Chester ; 
Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  North  Wales.  The  king,  along 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  having  received  a  promise  of  a 
small  force  from  the  French  court,  secretly  went  to  Calais 
in  order  to  be  prepared  to  transport  himself  into  England 
on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  The  design,  however, 
was  betrayed  by  Sir  Pi  chard  Willis,  and  many  of  the 
chief  conspirators  were  immediately  apprehended.  The 
treason  of  Willis  to  his  fellow-conspirators,  with  the 
prompt  measures  of  parliament,  bereaved  the  great  body 
of  confidence  in  each  other,  and  struck  them  with  despair. 
Many  therefore  availed  themselves  of  the  pretext  afforded 
by  the  state  of  the  weather,  which,  though  it  was  the 
month  of  July,  was  extremely  tempestuous,  for  not  at¬ 
tending  the  rendezvous,  and  the  party  under  Sir  George 
Booth  was  alone  enabled  to  take  the  held.  Booth  seized 
Chester ;  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  joined  him  with  some 
troops  from  North  Wales;  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  others,  were  partly  leagued  in 
the  enterprise.  Booth  was  a  Presbyterian ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  did  not  proclaim  the  king,  but  merely 
called  for  a  free  parliament  duly  elected.  This  was 
alleged  by  the  Parliamentary  party  to  be  a  mere  device 
to  rouse  the  Presbyterians  ;■  but  it  evinces  the  feelings  of 
the  times. 
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Against  tlie  insurgents  parliament  sent  Lambert,  whose 
celerity  was  worthy  of  his  military  character.  Iiis  adver¬ 
saries  did  not  stand  the  first  shock.  Their  horse,  consisting 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred,  of  whom  one-lialf  are 
reported  to  have  been  gentlemen,  fled  before  they  were 
charged,  and  left  the  foot  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  Such  a 
result  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of  the  Eoyalists  to 
succeed  by  arms,  particularly  as  the  militia  had  been 
remarkably  active  against  them ;  but  divisions  among 
the  victors  effected  what  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
accomplished.* 

Of  Lambert  the  parliament  had  just  cause  to  be  jealous; 
yet,  conceiving  that  the  most  likely  mode  to  retain  him  in 


*  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  684  et  seq. ; 
YVhitelocke,  p.  681  et  seq. ;  Clar. 
Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  322  et  seq. ;  State 
Papers,  vol.  iii. ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol. 
xxi.  p.  435  et  seq.  Bramhall,  ex- 
Lisliop  of  Derby,  whom  a  certain 
ecclesiastical  party  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  men,  though  another 
party  represented  him  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  light,  (see  Baillie’s  Answer  to 
the  Fair  Warning ,)  did  not  entirely 
lose  hope  on  this  catastrophe.  He 
confesses  that  he  had  been  ashamed 
to  walk  the  street  (of  Brussels)  or 
to  go  into  company  after  it.  ‘  But,’ 
says  he,  'it  is  the  duty  of  good 
citizens  never  to  despair  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  ;  no,  not  after  as  great  a 
blow  as  that  of  Cannae.’  He  then 
alludes  to  the  peace  concluded  by 
the  Northern  Powers,  and  proceeds 
thus  :  '  The  other  relation  is  of  a  child 
born  in  London,  about  three  months 
since,  with  a  double  tongue,  or  divided 
tongue,  which  the  third  day  after  it 
was  born  cried  “  A  king,  a  king,”  and 
bid  them  bring  it  to  the  king.  The 
mother  of  the  child  saith  it  told  her  of 
all  that  happened  in  England  since, 
and  much  more,  which  she  dare  not 
utter.  This  my  lady  of  Inchiquin 
writeth  to  her  aunt,  the  Prow  van 
Milleswarde,  living  in  this  city,  who 
showed  me  the  letter.  My  lady 
writeth,  that  she  herself  was  as  in¬ 


credulous  as  any  person,  until  she 
both  saw  and  heard  it  speak  herself 
very  lately,  as  distinctly  as  she  her¬ 
self  could  do,  and  so  loud  that  all 
the  room  heard  it.  That  which  she 
heard  was  this :  A  gentleman  in  the 
company  took  the  child  in  his  arms, 
and  gave  it  money,  and  asked  what 
it  would  do  with  it ;  to  which  it 
answered  aloud,  that  it  would  give 
it  to  the  king.  If  my  lady  were  so 
foolish  to  be  deceived,  or  had  not 
been  an  eye  or  ear  witness  herself,  I 
might  have  disputed  it ;  but  giving 
credit  to  her,  I  cannot  esteem  it  les3 
than  a  miracle  ’  (Carte’s  Let.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  207-8).  Price  tells  of  many 
predictions  announced  to  Monk  re¬ 
garding  the  glorious  work  he  was 
to  perform,  which  I  believe  as  much 
as  great  part  of  his,  and  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  other  biographers  of 
Monk.  But  these  are  all  better 
attested  than  the  strange  tales  which 
are  narrated  by  Hume,  of  the  won¬ 
derful  effects  which  were  produced 
on  people  first  by  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  and  then  by  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  his  son.  Men,  forsooth,  parti¬ 
cularly  a  mathematician,  (one  would 
expect  philosophical  calmness  from 
such  a  person,)  expired  with  joy  at 
the  Restoration,  as  some  had  done 
with  grief  at  the  execution  of  the 
father  (Id.  p.  194  et  seqi). 
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chap,  obedience  was  kindness,  it  voted  him  a  thousand  pounds 
vn-  .  to  buy  a  ring,  as  a  reward  for  his  present  services.  But, 
intoxicated  with  success,  he  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
promoting  his  own  designs.  Instead  of  employing  the 
money  on  the  object  for  which  it  was  bestowed,  he  dis¬ 
tributed  it  among  the  soldiers  to  secure  their  interest. 
Colleaguing  also  with  the  other  officers,  he  set  on  foot  a 
petition  to  the  parliament  in  the  name  of  the  soldiery, 
desiring  that  Fleetwood  should  be  appointed  general, 
himself  major-general,  Desborough  lieutenant-general  of 
the  horse,  and  Monk  major-general  of  the  foot;  that 
corporations  which  had  abetted  the  late  designs  should 
be  punished,  and  the  constitution  of  their  magistracy  be 
changed  into  a  form  becoming  a  commonwealth ;  and 
that  the  government  of  the  state  should  be  entrusted  to 
a  new  representative  and  a  select  senate — by  which  last 
they  meant  a  body  who  should  not  be  removable,  and  of 
which  doubtless  themselves  should  be  the  leaders.  When 
this  petition  was  presented,  the  parliament  was  in  a  flame, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  who  was  now  one  of  the  principal 
members,  and  naturally  of  an  impetuous  temper,  while  he 
relied  much  on  the  Scottish  army  under  Monk,  proposed 
to  impeach  Lambert  of  high  treason.  The  House,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  proceed  so  far  at  such  a 
juncture,  though  a  purpose  was  formed  of  apprehending 
that  individual  and  sending  him  to  the  Tower.  It  yet 
resolved,  that  it  was  useless,  chargeable,  and  dangerous  to 
the  Commonwealth,  to  have  any  more  general  officers 
than  those  already  settled  by  the  parliament,  and  that 
tlie  militia  should  be  transferred  to  the  command  of  a 
committee  of  seven :  it  also  voted  it  to  be  high  treason 
to  levy  money  without  an  act  of  parliament.  But  resolu¬ 
tions  were  feeble  when  opposed  to  the  sword.  Lambert 
collected  forces,  determined  to  expel  the  members  from 
the  House,  and  they  in  vain  tried  to  form  a  counterpoise. 
Two  regiments,  indeed,  proposed  to  support  the  parliament, 
and  stationed  themselves  for  that  purpose  in  Palace  Yard  ; 
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but  Lambert  having  lined  the  streets  with  a  superior 
body,  intercepted  the  speaker  and  the  members,  and 
respectfully  turned  back  their  coaches.  The  two  regi¬ 
ments  found  that  they  had  occupied  their  station  in  vain, 
and  quietly  marched  off.* 

The  government  was  thus  again  transferred  to  the 
military,  and  the  people’s  hopes  of  obtaining  a  lasting 
settlement  under  the  parliament — hopes  which  the  late 
events  had  encouraged — were  now  for  ever  blighted. 
The  officers,  while  they  appointed  a  committee  of  safety, 
spoke  of  calling  a  parliament ;  but  it  is  said  that,  under 
the  name  of  a  parliament,  they  only  intended  to  congre¬ 
gate  an  assembly  of  officers  to  promote  their  usurpation. 
Their  folly  was  egregious.  They  themselves  were  not 
united :  the  soldiers,  feeling  that  the  army  had  fairly 
obtained  the  superiority,  became  still  more  licentious,  and 
provoked  the  people  into  a  belief  that  no  change  which 
could  free  them  from  the  insolence  of  such  a  body  was  to 
be  deprecated.  A  change,  however,  was  not  far  distant, 
and  it  proceeded  from  Monk,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Scotland. 

This  individual  was  descended  of  a  good  family,  but  of 
reduced  circumstances,  in  Devonshire.  He  had  served  as 
a  private  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  and  also  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of 
Bhe.  England,  after  this,  remained  in  profound  peace 
for  many  years,  and  Monk  sought  employment  in  the 
Low  Countries,  as  ensign  in  a  small  regiment  which 
Lord  Vere  transferred  the  command  ot  to  Colonel  Goring. 
Some  misunderstanding,  however,  took  place  betwixt  him 
and  the  Dutch,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  country 
about  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Scotch  troubles, 
in  order  that  he  might  obtain  employment  in  the  expedi- 

*  Carte’s  Let.  yol.  ii.  p.  225  et  seq. ;  sired  to  oppose  Lambert.  Clar.  Hist. 
see  Clar.  State  Papers,  yol.  iii.  p.  579  vol.  vii.  p.  366  et  seq. ;  Whltelocke, 
et  seq.  It  would  appear  that  Fleet-  p.  683  et  seq. ;  Ludlow,  vol.  n.  p.  698 
wood  was  carried  by  the  current  et  seq,)  Pari,  Hist,  yol.  xxi.  p.  ' 
against  bis  own  will,  as  he  really  de-  et  seq. 
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tion  against  that  part  of  the  British  dominions.  "W  hen 
troops  were  sent  against  the  Irish  rebels,  Monk  was 
appointed  by  the  parliament  to  the  command  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  ;  but  lie  soon  became  one  of  those  who,  forgetting 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  entrusted  with  command, 
entered  into  the  project  of  assisting  the  king  against  the 
parliament  and  liberties  of  Britain.  His  conduct,  how¬ 
ever,  was  so  equivocal  to  the  party  for  whose  sake  he 
was  now  ready  to  betray  the  authority  that  had  appointed 
him,  and  the  principles  on  which  he  had  embarked  in  the 
expedition,  that  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  himself  suspected 
that  he  intended  a  second  treachery,  and,  having  secured 
the  other  officers  fast  to  the  royal  interest,  he  divested 
Monk  of  his  command.  On  this  he  went  to  the  king, 
who  was  then  at  Oxford,  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  so 
removed  suspicion  that  he  was  again  employed.  Nothing 
memorable,  however,  was  performed  by  him  then:  indeed, 
the  miserable  appearance  which  those  regiments  made 
at  Nantwich,  where  the  whole  body  were  at  once  routed 
by  Fairfax,  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  Monk  was 
indebted  to  Cromwell  for  his  subsequent  abilities  as  a 
general  officer.*  Taken  a  prisoner  on  that  occasion,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  for  two  years.  After 
the  termination  of  the  war,  he  was,  by  Lord  Lisle,  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland,  employed  in  the  parliament  service 
against  the  insurgents  there.  This  led  to  his  appointment 
by  the  parliament  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the 
north  ol  that  island.  But  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  which 
he  made  with  Owen  Rowe  O’Neale,  and  attributed  to 


*  Monk  was,  properly  speaking, 
an  excellent  soldier ;  but  lie  never 
exhibited  the  talents  of  a  great  gene¬ 
ral.  Ilis  abilities  were  most  sig¬ 
nally  displayed  at  sea ;  but  even  there 
he  was  a  successful  imitator,  not  an 
inventive  genius.  Nay,  his  ability 
at  sea  would  appear  to  have  been 
more  than  questioned  when,  after 
the  Eestoration,  he  took  command 


of  the  fleet  (Pepys,  vol.  ii.  p.  402  eb 
seq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  186  et  seq.).  I  sus¬ 
pect,  therefore,  that  in  his  naval  con¬ 
flicts  previously  he  had  merely  acted 
as  a  brave  coadjutor  in  plans  devised 
by  his  co-commanders.  The  impu¬ 
dence  of  his  chaplain,  Gumble,  in 
ascribing  to  him  the  victory  at  Dun¬ 
bar,  is  extreme  (see  p.  39). 
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necessity  in  consequence  of  the  desertion  of  the  Scottish 
regiments,  provoked  fresh  displeasure  against  him.  Crom¬ 
well,  however,  who  found  excuses  for  withholding  com¬ 
mands  to  such  as  Algernon  Sydney,  supported  Monk. 
When  Charles  II.  entered  Scotland,  and  the  English 
parliament  sent  Cromwell  against  him,  Monk,  who  now 
pretended  to  be  smitten  with  an  ardour  for  liberty, 
voluntered  his  services. 

Some  excuse  might  be  formed,  though,  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  .must  be  confessed  that  it  would  be  an 
inadequate  one,  for  a  Eoyalist  who,  bred  to  the  profession 
of  arms,  and  depending  on  a  military  life  for  subsistence, 
accepted  of  employment  from  the  parliament  against  the 
Irish ;  but,  unless  he  had  changed  his  principles,  it  is 
impossible  to  figure  an  apology  for  his  volunteering  his 
services  against  the  son  of  his  late  king,  whom,  upon  such 
principles,  he  was  bound  to  assist  in  recovering  the  throne. 
Cromwell  carried  him  with  him  to  Scotland,  and  appointed 
him  one  of  his  colonels ;  yet  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  the  soldiery,  who  remembered  his  former  history, 
could  be  reconciled  to  his  nomination.*  But  he  was  a 
good  soldier,  and  Cromwell,  who  knew  that  he  would  be 
faithful  so  long  as  he  believed  it  to  be  for  his  own  interest, 
continued  him  in  the  command,  while  he  took  care  to 
balance  his  influence  by  men  of  a  different  description, 
that  one  might  be  a  spy  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
other.  Having  few  of  the  sympathies  of  humanity,  the 
disposition  of  Monk  was  reserved,  cool,  calculating, 
avaricious,  and,  on  occasions,  cruel  and  unrelenting, 
without  those  passions  of  revenge  and  indignation  that 
commonly  transport  men  into  excesses.  Of  this,  some 
of  his  exploits  in  Scotland,  particularly  at  Dundee,  afford 
a  melancholy  proof.  In  certain  respects  he  did  not  act 
with  that  regard  to  decency  which  distinguished  the  other 
officers.  He  married  a  worthless  woman  of  low  rank, 
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who  had  a  family  to  him,  in  order  to  legitimate  the 
children;*  and  it  is  alleged  that  he  endeavoured  to 
rouse  a  naturally  phlegmatic  temper  by  wine. y 

After  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  professed  attachment  to 
his  son,!  though  he  listened  with  no  displeasure  to  the 
remarks  of  his  officers,  that  he  was  fitter  for  the  office 


*  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  i. 
p.  470,  see  a  note  to  Pepys’s  Diary, 
vol.  ii.  p.  182  as  to  her  history. 
Pepys,  on  the  26th  October,  1660 
(vol.  i.  p.  151),  derisively  talks  of  a 
wretched  hook  being  dedicated  to 
‘  that  paragon  of  virtue  and  beauty, 
the  Duchess  of  Albemarle.’  On  the 
8th  March,  1660—1,  he  mentions 
having  dined  with  ‘high  company, 
amongst  others  the  Duchess  of  Al¬ 
bemarle,  who  is  ever  a  plain,  homely 
dowdy’  (Id.  p.  182).  On  the  4th 
April,  1667,  he  has  this  passage :  ‘  I 
find  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  at  dinner 
with  sorry  company,  some  of  his 
officers  of  the  army :  dirty  dishes 
and  a  nasty  wife  at  table,  and  had 
meat,  of  which  I  made  but  an  ill 
dinner  ’  (vol.  iii.  p.  185 ;  see  also 
P- 187).  On  30th  July,  1668,  he  says, 
‘  did  dine  with  the  Duke  of  Albe¬ 
marle  in  a  dirty  manner,  as  ever.’ 
Clarendon,  in  a  passage  which  had 
been  suppressed,  says,  ‘  he  was 
caused,  after  a  long  familiarity,  to 
marry  a  woman  of  the  lowest  extrac¬ 
tion,  the  least  wit  and  less  beauty, 
who,  taking  no  care  for  any  other 
part  of  herself,  had  deposited  her 
soul  with  some  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter.’  He  might  have  added — from 
whom  she  rescued  it  whenever  it 
suited  her  husband’s  interests  and 
her  own.  ‘  She  was  a  woman  so 
totally  unacquainted  with  all  per¬ 
sons  of  quality  of  either  sex,  that 
there  was  no  possible  approach  to 
her’  (vol.  vii.  p.  383  n.).  In  another 
suppressed  passage,  the  author  seems 
to  account  for  an  answer  to  Ormond 
by  Monk  being  so  rough  and  doubt - 
ful,  by  ‘his  having  had  no  other 
education  hut  Dutch  and  Devon¬ 
shire  ’  (Id.  p.  380  n.  with  text).  See 
Burnet  (Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  98-108)  as 


to  both  Monk  and  his  wife. 

f  Clar.  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  622.  On 
the  4th  of  November,  1666,  Pepys 
mentions  having  been  told  by  Mr. 
Blackburn,  the  chamberlain's  secre¬ 
tary,  that  Monk,  then  Albemarle, 
‘  is  grown  a  drunken  sot,  and  drinks 
with  nobody  but  Troutbecke,  whom 
nobody  else  will  keep  company  with ; 
of  whom  he  told  this  story :  that 
once  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  in  his 
drink,  taking  notice  as  of  a  wonder 
that  Nan  Hyde  should  ever  come  to 
he  Duchess  of  York, — “Nay,”  says 
Troutbecke,  “  ne’er  wonder  at  that ; 
for  if  you  will  give  me  another  bottle 
of  wine,  I  will  tell  you  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  a  miracle.”  And  what 
was  that,  but  that  our  dirty  Besse 
(meaning  his  duchesse)  should  come 
to  he  Duchess  of  Albemarle  ?  ’  (vol. 
iii.  p.  75  et  seqi)  Pepys,  ‘at  the 
Tower,  found  my  lord  duke  and 
duchesse  at  dinner,  so  I  sat  down. 
But,  Lord  !  to  hear  the  silly  talk  was 
there  would  make  one  mad,  the 
Duke  having  none  almost  hut  fools 
about  him.’  Pepys  appears  to  have 
had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  Monk’s 
intellectuals.  On  the  27th  March, 
1665  (vol.  ii.  p.  259),  ‘  I  find  him  a 
quiet,  heavy  man.’  On  24th  Oct., 
1667  (Id.  p.  398),  ‘I  know  not  how, 
the  blockhead  Albemarle  hath  strange 
luck  to  be  loved,  though  he  be  (and 
ever^  man  must  know  it)  the  heaviest 
man  in  the  world,  but  stout  and  ho¬ 
nest  to  his  country.’  But  see  for  a 
picture  of  Monk’s  reputed  character, 
vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

t  J  hurloe’s  State  Papers,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  387,  404,411,  435.  Let  any  one 
read  his  letters,  &c.,  and  he  will  find 
that  he  could  cant  with  any  man 
living. 
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than  Dick  Cromwell :  but  no  sooner  was  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  restored,  than,  with  the  most  solemn  imprecations, 
he  declared  his  entire  obedience  to  it  and  attachment  to 
its  cause  ;  yet  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
at  least  not  displeased  with  the  insurrection  of  Sir  George 
Booth,  and  had  some  latent  purpose  of  declaring  for  the 
Presbyterian  interest :  but  there  is  no  ground  for  presum¬ 
ing  that  he  had  the  slightest  intention  to  restore  the 
exiled  family.  When  Booth  was  taken,  and  the  whole 
design  failed,  he  abandoned  all  thought  of  promoting  that 
interest,  and  threatened  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  king’s 
emissaries  if  he  dared  to  impute  his  ever  having  favoured 
it.  When  the  parliament  was  a  second  time  expelled,  he 
determined  no  longer  to  be  idle,  but  he  continued  his 
professions  to  the  members  on  the  one  hand,  while  he 
tried  to  gain  the  Presbyterians  on  the  other.  To  no  man 
did  he  ever  express  his  intention  of  restoring  the  exiled 
family,  nor,  from  all  his  conduct,  are  we  entitled  to  infer 
that  he  ever  entertained  it  till  the  course  of  events 
naturally  led  him  into  such  a  measure.  But  he  had 
originally  served  the  king,  and  suffered  as  one  of  his 
adherents  ;  many  of  his  relations  had  been  of  that  party  ; 
and  as  he  was  known  to  have  had  a  rivalship  witli  Lam¬ 
bert,  great  offers  had  been  repeatedly  made  to  him  if  he 
would  bring  over  his  army  to  the  royal  interest.  This, 
however,  he  felt  to  be  altogether  beyond  his  power  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  Cromwell :  great  part  of  the  soldiery,  and 
almost  all  the  officers,  being  of  an  opposite  interest,  would 
have  spurned  at  the  idea ;  the  others  who  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  the  administration  of  Scottish  affairs 
would  have  hailed  the  opportunity  of  humbling  him ; 
and,  as  Cromwell  could  not  have  been  many  days  ignorant 
of  the  attempt,  he  would  probably  have  been  sent  a 
prisoner  to  England.  Now,  however,  he  determined  to 
oppose  Lambert ;  and  the  Cavaliers,  since  the  divisions  of 
their  enemies  were  the  things  most  to  be  desired,  were  na¬ 
turally  inspired  with  hope  from  such  an  occurrence.  The 
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chap.  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  could  not 
-  UL  ,  fail  also  to  be  pleased  at  such  an  event ;  and  as,  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  Lambert  and  his  coadjutors  enraged  part  of 
his  officers  by  attempting  to  displace  them,  he  not  only 
retained  those,  but  began  to  new-model  his  army  by  dis¬ 
missing  as  many  of  the  sectarian  officers  and  soldiery  as 
he  conveniently  could,  and  encouraged  the  Presbyterians, 
a  general  idea  prevailed  amongst  that  body,  not  only 
in  Scotland  but  throughout  England,  that  he  meant  to 
favour  their  interest.  The  party  who  had  obtained  the 
power  in  England,  jealous  of  him,  sent  down  Colonel 
Cobbett  to  counteract  his  influence  with  the  troops  ;  but 
he  had  prepared  matters  so  well  as  to  be  enabled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  authority  which  had  been  devolved 
upon  him  by  parliament  to  arrest  Cobbett  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  scheme,  while  he  daily  organised  the  army  to 
qualify  it  for  the  part  which  he  intended  it  to  act,  and  at 
the  same  time  continued  his  protestations  that  he  meant 
nothing  more  than  to  restore  the  parliament,  that  it  might 
establish  a  pure  republic.  He  also  sent  letters  to  Fleet- 
wood,  Lambert,  and  Lenthall,  in  which  he  condemned  the 
conduct  of  the  army,  and  professed  a  resolution  to  stand 
by  the  parliament,  and  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood 
prosecute  their  just  cause,  which  God  had  particularly 
owned — calling  heaven  to  witness  that  he  had  no  farther 
ends  than  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  authority, 
the  settlement  of  the  nation  in  a  free  commonwealth, 
and  the  defence  of  godliness  and  godly  men,  though  of 
different  opinions.  Every  day  he  strengthened  his  power, 
each  party  believing  that  he  would  be  instrumental  in 
promoting  their  views ;  but,  while  he  declared  he  had 
received  a  call  from  heaven  and  earth  to  settle  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he,  with  solemn  imprecations,  continued  his  profes¬ 
sions  to  the  parliament  and  the  commonwealth.  Alarmed 

maSto  by  llis  measures’  Lambert  determined  to  march  against 

the  borders  him,  and,  could  that  officer  have  raised  the  necessary 

Mcnkprcss  supplies,  he  might  at  once  have  reduced  him  to  obedience  ; 
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but  tlie  treasury  was  exhausted,  the  pay  of  the  army  was  chap. 
in  great  arrear  ;  the  people,  disgusted  at  the  lawless  pro-  -  VIL  . 
ceediiigs  of  the  military,  determined  to  obey  the  injunc¬ 
tion  of  parliament  not  to  pay  taxes,  and  were  roused  to 
still  greater  indignation  by  the  attempt  to  levy  impositions 
by  force,  and  to  live  at  free  quarters ;  the  soldiers  them¬ 
selves,  acting  upon  the  principle  taught  them  to  disobey 
authority,  fell  off  from  their  leaders ;  Lawson,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  parliament  to  supersede  Montague  (sus¬ 
pected  of  favouring  Booth’s  enterprise)  in  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  steadily  declared  for  the  power  that  appointed 
him,  and  entered  the  Thames  ;  Hazlerig  and  Morley  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  Portsmouth ;  and  when  Lambert 
marched  towards  Scotland  with  an  army  in  which  he 
could  not  confide,  the  regiments  in  the  city  returned  to 
their  obedience  to  the  parliament,  and  Desborough’s, 
which  was  sent  against  them,  joined  those  it  was  ordered 
to  oppose.  The  same  part  was  acted  by  the  troops  that 
were  despatched  against  Hazlerig  and  Morley,  who 
marched  into  the  capital.* 

Monk,  afraid  of  being  unable  to  cope  with  the  army  Monk’s  ne- 
in  England,  despatched  three  of  his  officers,  Cloberry,  ShLam- 
Wilkes,  and  Knight,  to  compromise  matters  with  them.  bert>  &c- 
These  entered  into  an  agreement,  that  the  government 
should  be  settled  in  a  commonwealth,  without  a  king  or 
other  single  .person,  or  a  House  of  Lords  ;  that  a  parliament 
should  be  called  as  speedily  as  possible,  and,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  that  the  military  officers  should  determine  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors;  that  there  should  be  a 
general  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  that  he  should  have 
part  of  the  money  which  had  been  destined  for  the  troops, 
and  be  himself  appointed  one  of  the  committee  for  nomi¬ 
nating  military  officers.  But,  ere  the  terms  could  be 

*  Giimble’s  Life  ofMoncke-,  Price;  ner’s  Life  of  Monde ;  Pari,  Hist. 

Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  376  et  seq.,  and  vol.  xxii.  p.  14  et  seq. ;  Ays.  MS.  H  it. 
particularly  State  Papers ,  vol.  iii. )  Mus.  1519;  No.  173;  4157;  No.  201. 

Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  728  et  seq.  j  Skin- 
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announced  to  him,  the  aspect  of  affairs  had  become  so 
favourable  to  his  views,  that,  alleging  his  commissioners 
had  exceeded  their  powers,  he  refused  to  confirm  the 
treaty.  It  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  and  Lambert, 
with  an  army  indignant  at  want  of  pay,  and  destitute 
of  supplies,  advanced  towards  Newcastle.  It  has  been 
thought  that,  had  he  resolutely  continued  his  march,  he 
might  still  have  crushed  Monk  ;  but,  in  a  falling  cause, 
every  step  is  condemned  as  injudicious.  Lambert  had 
seen  the  effect  of  a  campaign  in  Scotland  under  Crom¬ 
well  ;  the  Scots,  he  knew,  were  ready  to  join  with  any 
side  against  the  sectaries  ;  and  the  disaffection  of  the  troops 
was  such,  that  had  he  proposed  to  transport  them  to  that 
country  at  such  a  season,  they  would  have  probably  re¬ 
volted.  Fairfax  had  raised  a  party  against  him  in  York¬ 
shire,  and  thus  interposed  between  him  and  the  South, 
whence,  as  matters  were  there  in  a  still  more  unpromising 
situation,  he  could  not  with  prudence  be  long  absent. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  negotiated;  and  Monk, 
whose  object  was  to  gain  time,  amused  him  with  the  hope 
of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  their  differences.  That 
general,  too,  continued  his  troops  at  the  borders,  and 
having  by  his  deep  dissimulation  raised  high  the  hopes  of 
the  Scots,  a  convention  of  estates,  which  he  summoned, 
granted  him  a  timely  supply  of  money,  and  proposed  to 
assist  him  with  20,000  men  ;  but  he,  "having  a  different 
game  to  play,  declined  the  offer  as  yet  uncalled  for  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  ;  though  he  intimated  that,  in  the 
event  of  necessity,  he  would  accept  of  it,  and  that,  if  over¬ 
powered  by  numbers,  he  would  retreat  to  Stirling. 

Lambert  s  army,  in  the  meantime,  destitute  of  pay  and 
the  necessaries  of  life,  became  perfectly  unruly:  part 
deseited,  and,  on  the  approach  ot  Mbnk,  the  remainder 
left  him  in  a  body.  Monk  carried  with  him  about  7000 
horse  and  foot,  having  left  a  part  of  his  troops  in  Scot¬ 
land  to  keep  that  country  in  subjection — a  striking  proof 
of  the  deep  nature  of  his  designs,  since  that  country  was 
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now  generally  disposed  to  restore  the  king  on  terms.  As  chap. 
Lambert’s  force  now  declared  for  the  parliament  and  -  vn' 
joined  Monk,  he  proceeded  south  at  the  head  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  army,  making  at  every  step  the  most  solemn 
professions  for.  the  Commonwealth.  Hazlerig  was  his 
great  encourager,  and  he  is  severely  censured  by  his  own 
party  for  having  been  so  easily  deceived  ;  but  whoever 
will  attend  to  the  imprecations  which  Monk  made  on 
himself  and  his  family  if  he  did  not  prove  true  to  the 
cause  of  the  republic,  will  not  be  so  much  surprised 
at  Hazlerig’s  simplicity.* 

Lord  Fairfax  now  desired  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Fairfax, 
king ;  but  he  had  not,  on  that  account,  altogether  for¬ 
gotten  his  principles.  No  plan  of  government  that  had 
yet  been  suggested,  in  the  form  of  a  commonwealth, 
could  promise  stability  or  security ;  and  amid  so  many 
clashing  interests,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  military, 
such  a  constitution  was  not  likely  to  be  established.  The 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  therefore,  might  justly  appear 
to  be  the  only  practicable  way,  in  the  present  posture 
of  affairs,  of  obtaining  a  permanent  settlement.  And  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed,  that  if  Charles  were  restored 
upon  conditions  required  by  the  public  safety,  he  would 
be  deterred  by  the  example  of  his  father  from  similar 
attempts  to  violate  the  laws.  Fairfax  was  now  attached 
to  the  Presbyterian  interest ;  though,  from  his  past  con¬ 
duct,  (formerly  an  Independent,)  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  he  desired  it  to  be  accompanied  with  toleration.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  private  interests  operated 


*  Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  628 
et  seq.  In  a  letter  to  Hazlerig,  dated 
14tb  February,  1659-60,  Monk  says, 
‘  As  for  a  commonwealth,  believe 
me,  sir,  for  I  speak  it  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  God,  it  is  the  desire  of  my 
soul,  and  shall  (the  Lord  assisting) 
be  witnessed  by  the  actions  of  my 
life,  that  these  nations  beyo  settled 
in  a  free  state  without  a  king,  single 
person,  or  House  of  Peers,  that  they 


may  be  governed  by  their  represen¬ 
tatives  successively  :  and  seeing  this 
is  your  principles  also,  or  at  least  so 
held  forth  by  you,  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  clashing  betwixt  us’  {Ibid. 
pp.  678-9 ;  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  370 ; 
Baillie’s  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  437  et  seq. ; 
Nichols  Diary,  MS. ;  Price ;  Humble; 
Skinner ;  Whitelocke,  p.  686 ;  Lud¬ 
low,  vol.  ii.  p.  732  et  seq. ;  Carte’s 
Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  245  et  seq.). 
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in  no  inconsiderable  degree  upon  his  mind.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  one  of  the  royal  favourites,  had  lately 
married  his  daughter ;  and  the  imprisonment  of  that 
individual  by  the  parliament,  on  suspicion,  was  expected 
by  the  Eoyalists  to  exasperate  the  father-in-law,  whom 
the  alliance  was  supposed  to  incline  to  the  interests  of  his 
son-in-law.* 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Fairfax  ;  and  had  Monk  pro¬ 
posed  to  restore  the  Stuarts  upon  any  conditions  com¬ 
patible  with  the  safety  of  his  former  associates,  and  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  have  deserved 
the  thanks  of  his  countrymen  and  of  posterity :  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  this,  he  continued  ardent  professions  for  a  com¬ 
monwealth,  with  an  apparent  view  of  usurping  the  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  events,  he  found 
himself  foiled  in  that,  and  perceived  the  instability  of  his 
own  fortune,  he,  to  raise  himself  by  the  assistance  of  the 
exiled  family  and  their  adherents,  surrendered  the  king¬ 
dom  unconditionally,  and  not  only  sacrificed  his  former 
friends,  whose  principles  he  had  professed,  with  impreca¬ 
tions  of  divine  vengeance  if  he  deserted  them,  but  coolly 
sat  as  a  judge  upon  his  late  associates,  for  conduct  which 
he  had  affected  so  zealously  to  admire.  Fairfax,  con¬ 
ceiving  that  he  meant  to  restore  the  monarchy,  had  an 
interview  with  him  in  Yorkshire.  Monk  did  not  wish 
to  lose  that  interest,  and  tried  to  shelter  himself  behind 
his  usual  reserve  ;  but  when  Fairfax  discovered  him  to 
be  a  person  so  very  different  from  what  he  had  antici¬ 
pated  him  to  be,  he  left  him  in  disgust. •j’ 

At  this  critical  juncture,  the  design  of  Monk,  in  spite 
of  all  his  oaths  and  protestations,  was,  by  Whitelocke  and 
men  of  his  stamp,  who  perceived  that  that  general  could 
not  otherwise  make  his  fortune,  believed  to  be  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  exiled  family  without  conditions.  Lord 


*  Clar.  State  Papers ,  vol.  iii, :  see 
particularly  p.  660. 

t  See  Lives  of  Moncke ;  Clar.  Hist. 


toI.  vii.  pp.  392,  397  et  seq.  Monli  also 
wrote  to  the  YY  est  with  protestations 
(Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxii.). 
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Willoughby,  Alderman  Eobinson,  Major-General  Browne, 
Mr.  Loe,  and  others,  went  to  Whitelocke,  and,  while  they 
confirmed  his  suspicion,  proposed  to  him  to  go  to  Fleet- 
wood,  and  advise  him  to  send  immediately  to  the  king  at 
Breda,  with  an  offer  to  restore  him  upon  good  terms,  and 
thereby  anticipate  Monk.  Whitelocke  went  directly  to 
Fleetwood,  and  having  stated  by  whose  recommendation 
he  came,  strenuously  urged  that  general  not  to  lose  the 
moment  of  action.  He  argued,  that  it  was  more  than 
evident  that  Monk’s  design  was  to  bring  in  the  kino-, 
without  any  terms  for  the  parliament  party,  whereby  all 
them  lives  and  fortunes  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
monarch,  and  his  adherents,  who  were  incensed  against 
them,  ‘  and  in  need  of  repairing  their  broken  fortunes  :  ’ 
that  as  the  inclinations  of  the  Presbyterian  party  gene¬ 
rally,  and  of  the  city,  were  for  the  Eestoration,  as  the 
incensed  lords  and  excluded  members  of  the  parliament 
were  exceedingly  active  for  that  measure,  and  as  Monk 
would  easily  delude  Hazlerig  and  the  rest  of  the  old 
parliament  men,  the  coming  ‘  in  of  the  king  was  unavoid¬ 
able,  and  that  it  was  more  prudent  for  Fleetwood  and  his 
friends  to  be  the  instrument  of  bringing  him  in,  than  to 
leave  it  to  Monk  :  that  by  this  means  Fleetwood  might 
make  terms  with  the  king,  for  preservation  of  himself 
and  his  friends,  and  of  that  cause,  in  a  good  measure,  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged ;  but  if  it  were  left  to 
Monk,  they,  and  all  that  had  been  done,  would  be  left 
to  the  danger  of  destruction.’  Whitelocke,  therefore, 
proposed  one  of  two  things — that  Fleetwood  should 
either  muster  what  strength  he  could,  and,  having  taken 
possession  of  the  Tower,  send  to  the  lord  mayor  and  com¬ 
mon  council,  desiring  them  to  join  with  him  in  declaring 
for  a  free  parliament,  when  the  city  would  advance  him 
money,  and  thus  enable  him  to  collect  a  greater  army, 
or,  as  the  next  best,  instantly  despatch  a  person  of  trust 
to  the  king  at  Breda,  to  treat  for  his  restoration.  White¬ 
locke  declared  his  readiness  to  go  with  Fleetwood  to  the 
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field  or  to  the  Tower,  or,  if  he  chose,  set  off  instantly  to 
Breda.  Fleetwood  readily  accepted  of  his  offer  to  go  to 
Breda ;  and  matters  appeared  to  be  concluded,  when 
Whitelocke,  as  he  was  going  away,  met  Vane,  Desborough, 
and  Berry,  in  the  next  room,  coming  to  speak  with  the 
general,  who  desired  him  to  stay  a  little,  ‘  and,’  says  he, 
4 1  suspected  what  would  be  the  issue  of  their  con¬ 
sultation  ;  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Fleetwood 
came  to  me,  and  in  much  passion  said  to  me,  “  I  cannot 
do  it,  I  cannot  do  it.”  I  desired  his  reason  why  he-  could 
not  do  it.  He  answered,  “  These  gentlemen  have  remem¬ 
bered  me,  and  it  is  true  that  I  am  engaged  not  to  do  any 
such  thing  without  my  Lord  Lambert's  consent .”  I  replied, 
“  that  Lambert  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  have  his 
consent  to  this  business,  which  must  be  instantly  acted.” 
Fleetwood  again  said,  “  L  cannot  do  it  without  him.”  Then 
said  I,  “  You  will  ruin  yourself  and  your  friends.”  He 
said,  “  I  ccmnot  help  it.”  So  Whitelocke  left  him.*  Thus, 
by  a  principle  of  honesty,  to  which  Monk  was  an  utter 
stranger — no  false  oaths  or  protestations  were  scrupled  at 
by  him — was  Fleetwood  prevented  from  at  least  embark¬ 
ing  in  a  measure  which,  while  it  would,  if  successful, 
have  secured  his  party,  and  even  the  cause,  would  have 
procured  for  him  all  the  glory  so  unworthily  lavished  on 
the  instrument  that  brought  about  the  Restoration, — the 
Restoration  accomplished — with  the  ruin  of  every  prin¬ 
ciple  which  he  had  with  such  apparent  zeal  professed,  and 
of  all  the  men  with  whom  he  had  so  long  acted  in  concert, 
and  pretended  to  admire.  To  a  feeling  of  integrity, 
joined  to  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  ruinous  conse¬ 
quences  to  which  he  propelled  him,  must  we  ascribe  the 
despair  that  now  bore  down  Fleetwood  to  the  earth,  as 
cast  off  by  heaven,  and  made  him  vent,  in  womanish 
lamentation,  the  anguish  which  his  sense  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  ruin  of  his  family,  friends,  and  principles,  so 


*  Whitelocke,  pp.  690-1. 
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deeply  inspired.  Let  us  not,  then,  pretend  to  despise  his  chap. 
despair,  and  picture  to  ourselves  a  weak  fanatic  who,  vn- 
elated  with  temporary  prosperity,  was  yet  overwhelmed 
by  a  change  of  fortune.  It  is  not  unlikely,,  however,  that 
he  was  unqualified  for  a  great  part :  for  men  who  are 
the  best  calculated  to  act  in  a  subordinate  situation,  are 
generally  the  worst  qualified  to  take  the  lead.  So  long 
as  the  powerful  hand  that  uses  them  directs  the  helm* 
they  imagine  that  the  course  is  not  above  their  own 
powers,  and  that  they,  as  the  instruments,  really  perform 
the  business ;  but  when  the  head  is  removed,  they  feel 
their  own  imbecility,  while  men  who  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  behold  them  as  satellites  of  greatness  are 
not  inclined  to  transfer  to  them  the  respect  which  they 
paid  to  the  deceased,  and  their  own  minds  are  impressed 
with  want  of  confidence  in  their  powers,  now  that  they 
have  lost  the  directing  genius  which  never  interposed 
but  with  effect.  Ingoldsby  and  some  others,  at  the  same 
time,  proposed  to  Whitelocke  to  restore  the  king  as  a 
change  that  would  most  probably  happen  :  he,  however, 
declined  to  act  with  them.  But,  says  he,  4  no  quiet  was 
enjoyed  by  any  party  ;  all  were  at  work  ;  and  the  king’s 
party  were  active,  and  every  man  was  guided  by  his  own 
fancy  and  interest :  those  in  employment  were  most  ob¬ 
noxious  to  trouble.’* 

The  parliament  on  its  reassembling  showed  a  dispo-  Parliament 
sition  to  act  with  vigour.  But  it  may  be  questioned  restored‘ 
whether  it  exhibited  commensurate  prudence.  Vane,  j- 


•  Whitelocke,  p.  691 ;  see  Carte’s 
Let.  vol.  ii.  Lambert  was  expected, 
on  probable  grounds,  to  declare  for 
the  king,  as  well  as  Fleetwood. 

f  Hume’s  character  of  Hazlerig 
and  Vane  is  worthy  of  him  and  of 
Clarendon,  whom  he  partly  follows. 
As  to  the  idea  ascribed  to  Vane  of 
his  imagining  that  he  was  inspired, 
and  that  he  believed  himself  the 
person  deputed  by  God  to  reign  over 
the  saints  a  thousand  years,  it  rests 

VOL.  III.  M 


only  on  his  lordship’s  authority, 
which  on  such  a  subject  is,  as  we 
have  sufficiently  proved,  the  worst 
imaginable,  and  is  directly  refuted 
bv  the  conduct  of  Vane  hi  his  last 
moments.  Hume  says,  ‘he  deemed 
himself,  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
times,' — where  did  he  learn  that  such 
was  the  language  of  the  times  ? — ‘  to 
be  a  man  above  ordinances,  and,  by 
reason  of  his  perfection,  to  be  un¬ 
limited  and  unrestrained  by  any 
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chap,  who  had  ever  been  steady  to  his  principles,  had  latteily, 
as  the  only  chance  of  settling  affairs,  acted  in  some  thingb 


rules  which  govern  inferior  mortals.’ 
Whence  did  Mr.  Hume.  extract,  his 
information  regarding  this  illustrious 
character  P  Was  it  from  his  own 
logical  deduction  from  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples? — as  thus,  the  king’s  .will  is 
law,  and,  therefore,  his  ordinances 
ought  to  he  implicitly  obeyed.  But 
Vane  disputed  and  spurned  at  such 
ordinances ;  eryo,  he  was  a  man 
above  ordinances.  But,  says  the 
same  author  in  regard  to  Monk, 
‘upon  the  whole,  it  seems  hard  to 
interpret  that  conduct,  which  ought 
to  exalt  our  idea  of  his.  prudence, 
as  a  disparagement  of  his  probity.’ 
Ought,  then,  the  most  solemn  pro¬ 
testations  and  oaths  to  God,  made 
and  repeated  in  every  possible  way, 
with,  as  Hume  labours  to  prove,  the 
purpose  of  imposing  on  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  to  exalt 
our  idea  of  the  man’s  prudence,  not 
disparage  his  probity  ?  I,  for  .  my 
part — and  sorry  am  I  to  be  obliged 
to  speak  it — cannot  divine  what  idea 
an  author  had  of  ordinances ,  who 
could  make  such  a  defence  of  con¬ 
duct  which  set  every  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  at  defiance.  Even  the  authors 
of  the  Parliamentary  History,  high 
tories  as  they  are,  say,  in  regard  to 
the  attempt  by  Price  to  prove  that- 
Monk  had  early  intended  the  Re¬ 
storation — ‘  Allow  this  assertion  to 
be  true,  yet  the  method  Monk 
took  to  bring  about  this  restoration 
was  by  no  means  justifiable,  since 
’tis  certain  it  was  effected  by  the 
breach  of  some  oaths’  (many),  ‘and 
the  deepest  dissimulation  ’  (vol.  xxii. 
p.  8).  Gumble  says,  that  Moncke 
was  known  amongst  the  soldiers  as 
honest  George  Monk.  The  reader 
will  judge  how  far  he  deserved  the 
appellation ;  but  I  should  like  a 
better  authority  for  the  fact ;  and 
the  feelings  of  the  soldiery,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  ITodgson,  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent  indeed.  Clarendon  begins  with 
telling  us  that  Monk  had  been 
noted  for  sincerity,  and  then  pro¬ 


ceeds  to  give  as  strong  a  picture  of 
hypocrisy  as  the  pen  could  draw. 
The  first  he  probably  conceived  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  please  his  party ; 
the  latter  was  consonant  to  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  man  whom  he 
cordially  believed  to  have  been  ac¬ 
tuated  by  a  desire  of  raising  himself 
to  the  place  that  had  been  held  by 
Cromwell,  till  he  found  that  it  was 
impracticable. 

Considering  who  his  wife  was,  the 
following  account  of  her  conduct,  by 
Ludlow,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at : — 

‘  Moncke’s  wife  took  special  care  to 
treat  the  wives  of  the  members  that 
came  to  visit  her,  running  herself  to 
fetch  the  sweatmeats,  and  filling  out 
the  wine  for  them ;  not  forgetting 
to  talk  mightily  of  self-denial,  and 
how  much  it  was  upon  her  husband’s 
heart  that  the  government  might  be 
settled  in  the  way  of  a  common¬ 
wealth  ’  (vol.  ii.  p.  822 ;  see  Clar. 
State  Papers,  vol.  iii.).  Price  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  true  trencher 
chaplain  in  his  praises  of  that  lady 
for  her  loyalty,  and  the  use  she  made 
of  it  over  her  husband. 

In  a  note  upon  the  death  of 
Monk,  Hume  eulogises  him  still 
further,  while  he  abuses  Burnet  for 
faction  and  malignity,  as  manifested 
in  his  character  of  him.  He  there 
declares  that  Monk  ‘may  be  said 
to  be  the  subject  who,  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  time,  rendered  the  most 
durable  and  essential  services  to  his 
native  country.  The  means  also  by 
which  he  achieved  his  great  under¬ 
takings  were  almost  entirely  unex¬ 
ceptionable.’  Then  integrity  is  a 
bubble.  ‘  His  temporary  dissimula¬ 
tion  being  absolutely  necessary,  could 
scarcelybeblameable.’  So  the  deepest 
protestations,  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
are  scarcely  blameable.  ‘  He  had 
received  no  trust  from  that  mon¬ 
grel,  protended,  usurping  parliament, 
whom  he  dethroned ;  therefore,  could 
betray  none.’  What !  did  he  not 
from  the  parliament  receive  an  ap- 
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along  with  the  council  of  officers ;  but  Hazlerig,  who 
trusted  to  the  protestations  of  Monk,  carried  a  resolu¬ 
tion  for  not  only  excluding  Vane,  Lambert,  and  Saloway, 
with  some  others,  but  even  ordering  them  to  be  confined 
to  their  houses.  This  was  exactly  the  course  which 
Monk,  who  continued  his  protestations  for  the  parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  commonwealth,  wished  him  to  pursue. 
The  parliament  invited  him  to  the  City,  and  also  to  the 
House  itself,  to  receive  their  thanks  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Speaker.  In  his  answer,  he  declared  that,  among  the 
many  mercies  of  God  to  these  poor  nations,  he  accounted 


pointment  to  the  command  over  the 
forces,  though  not  exactly  so  much 
as  he  desired  F  Did  he  not  accept 
of  a  place  in  the  council,  &c.  &c.  P 
and  must  he  not  have  been  crushed, 
had  he  not  imposed  on  the  parlia¬ 
ment  by  oaths  and  imprecations  P 
‘  He  even  refused  to  carry  his  dis¬ 
simulation  so  far  as  to  take  the  oath 
of  abjuration  against  the  king.’  Now, 
the  fact  is,  that  he  could  never 
scruple  at  an  oath  against  the  king, 
since  he  volunteered  oath  above  oath 
against  the  Stuarts ;  but  there  was 
something  in  the  oath  against  a 
single  person,  which,  as  it  might 
affect  his  officers,  who,  in  Scotland, 
had  declared  their  wish  to  see  him 
protector,  he  probably  stumbled  at, 
and  he  assigned  reasons  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  for  not  pressing  the  oath  on 
any  person  that  satisfied  them  (see 
Gumble,  p.  229).  ‘  I  confess,  how¬ 

ever,’  proceeds  Mr.  Hume,  ‘  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  has  shown  me, 
from  the  Clarendon  Papers ,  an  ori¬ 
ginal  letter  of  his  to  Sir  Arthur 
Hazlerig,  containing  very  earnest, 
and  certainly  false,  protestations  of 
his  zeal  for  a  commonwealth.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  so  worthy  a 
man,  and  of  such  plain  manners, 
should  ever  have  found  it  necessary 
to  carry  his  dissimulation  to  such  a 
height?  The  letter  to  Hazlerig  has 
already  been  quoted  bv  us.  But 
what  ‘works  had  Mr.  Hume  con¬ 
sulted  when  he  composed  his  History, 
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that  he  should  think  a  remark  on 
that  letter  necessary,  while  the  other 
documents  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  which,  as  they  are  in  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  History  often  referred  to 
by  him,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
he  should  have  overlooked,  are  even 
stronger  ?  Y  et  1  do  believe  that  he 
inspected  very  few  authorities. 

Even  Monk’s  chaplains  not  only 
admit  his  hypocrisy,  but  laud  it  in 
the  highest  terms,  as  beyond  the 
rules  of  Machiavel  himself  (Gumble, 
p.  246).  Whatever  men  may  think 
of  an  unconditional  Restoration,  it  is 
utterly  astonishing  that  they  should 
praise  the  instrument,  who  merely 
sought  his  own  aggrandisement,  per 
fas  et  nefas,  and  appears  to  have 
only  restored  the  Stuarts  when  he 
could  not  usurp  the  government 
himself  (see  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  p. 
255  et  seq.  for  a  picture  of  Monk’s 
baseness).  Hume  ventures  the  length 
of  denying  even  the  avarice  of 
Monk,  which  was  proverbial.  Cla¬ 
rendon  himself  says,  the  highest 
reason  with  him  was  always  profit. 
Pepys,  in  an  entry  of  his  Diary 
(dated  9th  November,  1663)  says, 
that  Mr.  Blackburn  (alluded  to  in  a 
former  note)  says,  ‘  Do  tell  me  what 
the  City  thinks  of  General  Monk, 
as  of  a  most  perfidious  man,  that 
hath  betrayed  everybody,  and  the 
king  also.’  Pepys,  as  we  have  seen, 
calls  him,  at  a  later  date,  a  block¬ 
head,  &c. 
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Common 
council  of 
London. 


their  restoration  not  the  least ;  that  the  glory  of  it  was  due 
to  the  Deity  alone,  whose  goodness  had  been  peculiarly 
manifested  to  himself  in  making  him,  though  unworthy, 
a  humble  instrument  for  so  glorious  a  purpose.  That  in 
his  march  south,  the  people  had  everywhere  flocked  to 
him,  professing  their  desire  of  a  free  parliament,  the 
restoration  of  the  members  excluded  in  1648,  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  universities,  and  of  learning,  and 
likewise  of  a  pious  ministry  :  but  that  he  had  assured 
them  that  the  parliament  was  now  free,  and  resolved  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  of  the  House,  while  it  had  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  its  sitting ;  that  the  ministry  and  uni¬ 
versities  would  doubtless  be  sufficiently  encouraged,  but 
that,  as  for  the  expulsion  of  the  members  in  1648,  it 
ought  to  be  acquiesced  in  ;  and  that  no  one  could  in  any 
estate  be  admitted  into  such  an  assembly  before  he  had 
taken  an  engagement  to  the  government.  He  said  that 
he  mentioned  these  things  to  show  the  disposition  of  the 
people  at  large  to  assist  them  in  their  grand  work,  which 
should  include  as  many  interests,  excepting  those  of  the 
Cavaliers  and  fanatics,  as  possible  ;  and  that,  for  his  part, 
he  conceived  that,  provided  regard  were  had  for  the 
safety  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  fewer  engagements 
exacted  the  better.  He  concluded  with  remarking,  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  affection  both  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.* 

The  common  council  of  London,  in  the  meantime, 
having  lost  confidence  in  the  parliament,  and  become  in¬ 
flamed  against  the  army  for  killing  some  of  the  citizens 
in  suppressing  a  tumult  by  the  apprentices,  declared  their 
resolution  not  to  pay  taxes  till  they  should  be  imposed  by 
a  free  parliament  duly  elected ;  and  as  if  it  had  itself 
constituted  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  it  received 
petitions  on  that  subject  from  the  adjacent  counties,  while 
they  pioceeded  to  fortify  the  City.  Every  way  surrounded 


*  Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxii. 
Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  776  et  seq. 


p.  28  et  seq. ;  Whitelocke,  p. 


691  et  seq. ; 
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with  difficulties,  the  council  of  state,  which  could  not  re¬ 
gard  this  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  defiance  of  the 
existing  authority,  sent  for  Monk,  who  had  just  been 
admitted  as  one  of  their  number,  that  they  might  employ 
him  on  seizing  twelve  of  the  refractory  citizens,  and  in 
destroying  the  new  works.  Ear  from  declining  this  ser¬ 
vice,  Monk  instigated  the  council,  as  one  of  its  number, 
to  still  harsher  measures,  declaring  that  the  City  would 
never  be  quiet  till  some  of  the  citizens  were  hanged. 
Marching  into  the  City,  he  literally  performed  the  work 
enjoined  him  :  but  scarcely  had  he  accomplished  it,  when 
some  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  party  came  to  lament 
the  measure,  and  to  convince  him  of  his  impolicy.  They 
succeeded  in  making  him  a  convert  to  their  sentiments, 
more  probably  from  the  light  which  they  gave  him  regard¬ 
ing  the  force  of  public  opinion  than  from  the  potency  of 
their  argument  in  other  respects.  But  other  circumstances 
operated  powerfully  on  his  mind.  The  parliament,  though 
it  had  trusted  to  the  protestations  of  Monk,  had  suf¬ 
fered  too  much  already  from  aspiring  generals  to  devolve 
willingly  on  him  the  power  of  the  state  ;  and  it  had  lately 
become  jealous  of  his  designs.  Endeavours  were  therefore 
used  to  conciliate  the  soldiery ;  a  new  militia  was  deter¬ 
mined  on,  and  the  parliament,  therefore,  received  with 
sufficient  marks  of  respect  a  representation  and  address, 
presented  by  Mr.  Praise-God  Barebone,  from  a  great  body 
who  called  themselves  the  well-affected  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  places  adjacent;  in 
which  they  prayed,  first,  that  no  person  or  persons  should 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  this  or  any  future  parliament,  or  hold 
any  official  situation,  who  did  not  abjure  the  pretended 
title  or  titles  of  Charles  Stuart,  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
late  king  James,  and  of  every  other  individual  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  the  crown  or  government  of  the  three  nations, 
or  any  of  its  territories,  co-ordinate  with  the  people’s 
representatives,  as  well  as  a  House  of  Peers  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  whoever  propounded  such  a  thing  in  any  meeting, 
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even  in  the  parliament  itself,  should  be  deemed  and 
adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason.*  This  petition  was  pre- 


*  The  petition  presented  by  Bare- 
bone  is  called  by  Hume  a  long 
fanatical  one,  and  stigmatised  with 
every  opprobrious  epithet  by  Cla¬ 
rendon  :  the  reader  may,  therefore, 
be  gratified  with  the  original,  as  it 
will  show  Ilume’s  idea  of  fanaticism. 

‘  Whereas  the  good  old  cause  was 
for  civil  and  Christian  liberty,  against 
oppression  and  persecution.  The  op¬ 
pressors  and  persecutors  were  chiefly 
the  king,  his  lords  and  clergy,  and 
their  adherents ;  w-ho,  to  effect  then- 
designs,  raised  war  against  the  par¬ 
liament.  Whereupon,  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  defence  of  civil  and  Chris¬ 
tian  liberty,  call  the  oppressed  and 
persecuted  to  their  aid ;  by  whose 
assistance  the  oppressors  and  perse¬ 
cutors  have  been  subdued,  kingship 
and  peerage  abolished,  and  persecu¬ 
tion  checked,  by  which  the  number 
of  conscientious  friends  to  the  par¬ 
liament  have  been  so  exceedingly 
increased,  that  they  are  now,  by 
God’s  assistance,  in  a  far  more  able 
capacity  of  keeping  down  their 
enemies  than  they  were  in  those 
times  when  they  subdued  them. 
Nevertheless,  so  watchful  hath  the 
restless  enemy  been  to  make  advan¬ 
tage,  that  what,  time  after  time,  he 
hath  lost  in  the  field,  he  hath  endea¬ 
voured  to  regain  even  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment’s  council ;  where,  because  they 
had  not  the  face  openly  to  bring  in 
the  king,  with  the  former  oppressions 
and  persecutions,  they  shrouded  and 
veiled  themselves,  one  while  under 
a  personal  treaty,  another  while 
under  a  cloak  or  zeal  against  blas- 
hemy  and  heresy;  their  endeavours 
eing  to  bring  in  the  king  upon  any 
terms,  to  cherish  the  persecuting 
party,  and  to  browbeat  their  most 
conscientious  opposers.  Upon  which 
pretences  they  have,  nevertheless, 
through  tract  of  time  and  the  un- 
Settledness  of  government,  prevailed 
so  far,  under  the  notion  of  a  moderate 
party,  to  get  the  subtilest  of  then- 
friends  into  many  places  of  trust  and 


command,  both  civil  and  military : 
through  whose  countenance  and  en¬ 
couragement,  albeit  the  parliament, 
upon  good  grounds,  voted  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  kings  and  lords  useless, 
burthensome  and  dangerous,  and  de¬ 
clare  very  largely  for  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  ;  yet,  of  late,  a  general  bold¬ 
ness  hath  been  taken  to  plead  a 
necessity  of  returning  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  king  and  lords,  a  taking  in 
of  the  king’s  son  ;  or,  which  is  all 
one,  for  a  return  of  the  justly  se¬ 
cluded  members,  or  a  free  parliament 
without  due  qualifications,  whereby 
the  good  old  cause  of  liberty  and 
freedom  (so  long  contended  for 
against  regal  interests  with  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  much  blood  and  treasure), 
and  the  assertors  thereof,  will  be 
prostituted  to  satisfy  the  lusts  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth, 
wherein  they  have  prevailed  so  far, 
that,  unless  all  conscientious  persons 
in  parliament,  army,  navy,  and  com¬ 
monwealth  do  speedily  unite  and 
watchfully  look  about  them,  the 
sword  will  certainly,  though  secretly 
and  silently,  be  stolen  out  of  their 
hands  ;  so  also  will  they  find  all  civil 
authority  fall  suddenly  into  the  hands 
of  their  enraged  enemies,  and  a  re¬ 
turn  of  all  those  violences,  oppres¬ 
sions,  and  persecutions,  which  have 
cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to 
extirpate.  Theserious  apprehension 
whereof  hath  stirred  up  your  cordial 
friends  to  desire  you  to  use  all  possi¬ 
ble  endeavours  to  prevent  the  com¬ 
monwealth's  adversaries  in  this  their 
most  dangerous  stratagem;  and  as 
the  most  effectual  means  thereunto, 
we  pray,’  &c.  (Old  Pari.  Hist.  vol. 
xxii.  p.  94).  The  substance  of  the 
two  points  prayed  for  being  embodied 
in  the  text,  w-e  shall  not  swell  out 
this  note  farther.  The  reader  will 
see  in  this  the  cause  of  Monk’s 
apprehensions ;  and,  likewise,  in  the 
industry  and  influence  of  Barebone 
to  procure  such  a  petition,  the  cause 
of  the  ridicule  thrown  on  him  by 
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sentecl  at  the  very  time  Monk  was  ordered  into  the  City; 
and,  as  it  was  received  with  great  approbation  by  the 
House,  his  chief  officers  open-mouthed  inveighed  to  him 
against  it  as  a  ‘  mark  of  ingratitude  and  indignity  offered 
to  himself ;  declaring,  that  the  parliament  would  never 
have  admitted  such  an  infamous  address  with  approbation, 
except  they  had  first  resolved  upon  his  ruin  and  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  which  he  was  assuredly  to  look  for,  if  he  did  not 
prevent  it  by  his  wisdom  and  sagacity  ; 5  ‘  and  thereupon 
told  him  of  the  underhand  endeavours  which  were  made 
to  work  upon  the  affections  of  the  soldiers.’*  He  now 
changed  his  tone,  and,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to 
parliament,  though  he  still  talked  of  the  wonderful  good¬ 
ness  of  God  in  allowing  the  members  to  return  to  the 
House  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  he  pretended  to 
lament  the  sad  office  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  council,  of  marching  into  the  City  ;  reminded  them 
that  the  ground  of  their  undertaking  had  been  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  a  ground  from 
which— as  he  had  declared  it  before  the  Lord,  angels,  and 
men,  in  the  day  of  their  extremity — he  could  not  depart ; 
that  the  army  must  trouble  the  House  with  their  fears, 
arising  from  their  not  having  actually  disqualified  Vane 
and  the  others  from  sitting  in  parliament,  and  allowing 
that  statesman  to  reside  about  town  ;  and  that  as  he  found 
the  whole  nation  was  bent  upon  a  free  parliament,  he 


Clarendon  and  otters.  His  unfortu¬ 
nate  Christian  name  barbed  the  sting. 
Hut  the  language  of  the  petition  has 
none  of  the  cant  of  Monk’s. 

‘  Moncke,’  says  a  Mr.  Dixon,  whose 
letter  is  preserved  amongst  the  Cla¬ 
rendon  Papers,  ‘  is  very  impatient  for 
the  dissolution  of  this  parliament, 
and  begins  to  discover  a  dislike  of 
some  of  their  actions,  peculiarly  that 
of  settling  a  militia  of  their  own 
throughout  the  nation,  which  they 
are  doing  in  very  safe  hands,  but  de¬ 
clares  he  will  positively  acquiescedn 
the  determinations  of  a  free  parlia¬ 


ment’  (vol.  iii.  p.  690). — N.B.  The 
letter  is  dated  24tli  February,  1659- 
GO.  In  order  to  show  the  masterly 
dissimulation  of  Monk,  Price  — 
who,  with  his  other  biographers, 
praises  every  act  of  perfidy  as  deep 
policy,  and  a  worthy  mean  to  a  pious 
end  — says,  that  Monk  told  him  the 
marching  into  the  City  was  ‘  a  trick 
he  knew  not,  but  without  which  the 
business  could  not  have  been  done.’ 

*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  406  et  seq.  ; 
see — generally  in  support  of  text — 
from  p.  400  et  seq. 
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chap,  trusted  the  parliament  would  immediately  determine  on 
- — r  - — '  the  qualifications  of  electors— qualifications  which  should 
exclude  all  those  who  had  borne  arms  against,  or  had 
shown  dissatisfaction  at,  the  parliament.  He  particularly 
reflected  on  the  petition  presented  by  Barebone  ;  and — 
aware  that  some  petitions  from  counties  had  been  favour¬ 
ably  received  by  some  members,  though  the  majority 
declared  against  them,  for  the  payment  of  the  clergy  by 
some  other  mode  than  by  tithes,  which  had  inflamed  that 
body — he  affected  great  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ministry  against  the  pretended  designs  of  the  petitioners, 
who  concurred  with  Barebone.* 

Soon  after  his  letter  to  the  House,  Monk  went  into 
the  City,  where  he  lamented  to  them  the  duty  which  had 
been  imposed  on  him  by  the  council,  of  adopting  the  late 
offensive  measures,  and  declared  his  desire  for  a  free  par¬ 
liament  ,  while,  having  got  his  letter  to  the  parliament 
Monk  goes  printed,  he  had  it  liberally  dispersed.  The  late  Act  had 
time  into  completed  the  alienation  of  the  City,  where  the  Presby- 
theCity,  terian  interest  predominated  ;  and  now  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  found  themselves  supported  by  the  chief  military 
force,  Cavalier  and  Presbyterian  concurred  in  manifesting 
every  species  of  contempt  for  the  parliament.  ‘  In  ridicule 
of  that  assembly,  as  if  wasted  away  to  that  part  which 
usually  terminates  the  animal  economy,  they  sent  for 
rumps  from  all  quarters ;  and  when  these  failed,  they  cut 

pieces  of  flesh  into  the  resemblance,  and  roasted  them 
publicly  at  bonefires.’  j' 

Ireland.  In  the  meantime,  Lord  Broghill  and  Sir  Charles  Coote 
in  Ireland,  who  had  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
Monk,  entered  into  one  with  the  exiled  monarch,  pro¬ 
mising  that,  if  he  landed  on  that  island,  they  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  join  him.  Assisted,  too,  by  Sir  Theophilus 


*  Pari.  Ilid.  vol.  xxii.  p.  98 ; 
Price  ;  Ludlow,  vol.  iii.  pp.  751, 823’ 
et  seq. 

t  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  409  et  seq. ; 


State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  691  et  sea.- 
HcesGumfie.  Whitelocke,  p.  69o’ 
says  Monk  hardly  gave  the  same  ac- 
count  to  two  men. 
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Jones  and  other  officers,  Coote  surprised  Dublin,  and 
having  seized  Colonel  John  Jones  and  the  commissioners, 
immediately  collected  a  large  body  of  horse  and  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  Ludlow,  who  had  flattered 
himself  that  when  he  left  Ireland  on  the  second  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  parliament,  he  had  reduced  it  to  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  was  again  at  Chester,  on  the  eve  of  embark¬ 
ing  for  that  island,  when  news  of  this  event  reached  him  ; 
but,  having  written  to  Hazlerig  to  take  care  of  matters  at 
home,  he  prosecuted  his  voyage.  On  his  arrival  in 
Ireland,  he  was  invited  by  Coote  and  his  party  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  them  ;  but,  as  he  perceived  that  their  object 
was  to  get  him  within  their  power,  he  kept  beyond  their 
reach.  In  these  proceedings,  though  not  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Charles,  Broghill  and  Coote  acted  in  per¬ 
fect  accordance  with  the  views  of  Monk,  who  was  early 
anxious  to  get  power  in  Ireland,  and  perceived  that  all 
his  declarations  in  regard  to  his  intentions  of  establishing 
a  republic  had  never  been  able  to  impose  upon  Ludlow. 
Broghill,  Coote,  and  his  party,  finding  that  they  could 
not  secure  Ludlow’s  person,  adopted  a  different  course 
against  him.  Having  displaced  all  the  commonwealth’s 
officers,  and  substituted  their  own  creatures,  they  trans¬ 
mitted  to  England  a  charge  against  him  of  having  too 
much  favoured  the  Wallingford  House  party,  while  they, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  an  impeachment  of  high  treason 
against  the  commissioners.  They  also  declared  for  a  new 
parliament,  and  called  a  convention  in  Dublin  to  advance 
them  money.* 

The  parliament,  jealous  of  Monk’s  residence  in  the 
City,  sent  two  of  their  members  to  request  that  he  would 
leave  it  and  return  to  his  old  quarters.  But  he  was 
otherwise  employed.  Having  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  City  that  he  had  on  the  former  occasion  acted  reluct¬ 
antly  against  it,  he  averted  from  himself  the  odium  of 

*  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  781  et  seq. ;  Price ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  55 
et  seq. 
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the  transaction,  turning  it  all  against  the  parliament, 
and  obtained  the  authority  of  the  City  for  raising  a 
militia  there.  At  this  time  the  parliament  was  busily 
engaged  in  devising  rules  for  the  new  election.  By  these, 
all  who  had  been  engaged  in  plots  for  bringing  in  the 
Stuart  family  were  to  be  excluded,  while  an  engagement 
was  to  be  exacted  of  every  voter  against  the  exiled 
monarch  and  the  dominion  of  an  individual.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  party,  however,  were  now,  generally  speaking, 
more  than  ever  disposed  to  restore  monarchy  on  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  City  had  formed  that  resolution.  The  ex¬ 
cluded  members  therefore  conceived  that  the  present  was 
the  time  to  demand  their  admission  to  the  House ;  and 
whatever  had  been  Monk’s  intention,  he  now  found  it 
necessary  to  yield  to  the  current.  All  his  protestations 
for  a  commonwealth  did  not  prevail  with  the  parliament 
to  form  the  resolution  of  entrusting  him  with  unlimited 
power  over  the  army  ;  and  instead  of  being  invested  with 
full  authority  to  dispose  of  commissions,  he  was  only 
nominated  one  of  live  for  that  purpose.  Other  intentions, 
which  would  have  annihilated  his  power,  were  entertained. 
His  troops  began  to  be  disaffected,  from  a  suspicion  of 
his  intentions  in  regard  to  a  republic  ;  and  his  influence 
over  them  would  have  been  altogether  inadequate  to  raise 
him  to  the  chief  magistracy,  while  he  had  reason  to  think 
that  part  of  them  might  revolt  to  their  old  commanders. 
The  new  militia  of  London,  though  it  might  form  some 
counterpoise  to  the  old  military,  was  too  much  affected 
with  the  principles  of  the  City  to  be  made  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  general.* 

The  secluded  members  having  insisted  on  being  re¬ 
stored  to  their  seats,  Monk  pretended  that,  for  their 
satisfaction,  he  would  at  his  own  house  hear  what  they 
had  to  say  on  the  subject;  and  he  invited  some  of  the 
parliamentary  leaders  to  attend  a  conference.  The  dis- 


*  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  103;  Price;  Gumblej 
yoI.  iii. ;  Whitelocke,  p.  695. 
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cussion,  according  to  the  natural  course  of  events,  widened 
the  breach,  and  the  deputies  from  the  parliament  abruptly 
left  the  meeting  in  disgust.  After  this,  the  parliament 
having  received  notice  that  the  secluded  members  meant 
to  intrude  themselves,  sent  intelligence  of  it  to  the  general, 
who  answered  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  entertain 
such  a  purpose,  but  that  he  would  send  a  guard  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  possibility  of  such  a  proceeding.  To  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  that  assembly,  however,  the  secluded  mem¬ 
bers,  accompanied  with  a  part  of  his  officers,  took  then- 
places  ;  yet,  on  the  very  same  day,  Monk  sent  a  decla¬ 
ration  to  the  parliament,  in  which  he  calls  on  the  divine 
attestation  that  his  only  object  was  the  establishment  of 
a  free  republic  A 

When  the  secluded  members  returned  to  the  House, 
many  of  the  others  left  it,  conceiving  that,  they  should 
degrade  themselves  by  continuing  to  sit  in  the  same 
assembly  with  those  whom  they  had  previously  expelled. 


*  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  132  et 
seq.  ;  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  828  et  seq. ; 
"VYhitel oc-ke,  p.  696  ;  Price ;  Gumble; 
Clar.  Hist,  vol.vii.p.  409  et  seq. — and 
let  not  the  notes  he  overlooked.  See 
also  p.  401  et  seq.  Monk,  in  a  paper 
which  he  presented  at  the  meeting 
between  the  excluded  members  and. 
the  others,  says — ‘I  thought  good 
to  assure  you,  and  that  in  the  'presence 
of  God,  that  I  have  nothing  before 
my  eyes  but  God’s  glory  and  the 
settlement  of  these  nations  upon 
commonwealth  foundations.  In  pur¬ 
suit  whereof,  I  shall  think  nothing 
too  dear  ;  and  for  my  own  particular, 
I  shall  throw  myself  down  at  your 
feet  to  be  anything  or  nothing  to 
these  great  ends.  As  to  the  way  of 
future  settlement,  far  he  it  from  me 
to  impose  anything.  I  desire  you 
may  be  in  perfect  freedom  ;  only 
give  me  leave  to  remind  you,  that 
the  old  foundations  are,  by  God’s 
providence,  so  broken,  that  in  the 
eye  of  reason  they  cannot  be  restored 
but  upon  the  ruins  of  the  people  of 


these  nations,  that  have  engaged  for 
their  rights  in  defence  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  great  and  main  ends 
of  the  Covenant ;  for  uniting  the 
Lord’s  name  one  in  three  nations; 
and  also  the  liberty  of  the  people’s 
representatives  in  parliament  will 
certainly  be  lost :  for  if  the  people 
find  that,  after  so  long  and  bloody  a 
war  against  the  king  for  breaking  in 
upon  their  liberties,  yet  at  last  he 
must  be  taken  in  again,  it  will  be 
out  of  question,  and  is  most  mani¬ 
fest,  he  may  for  the  future  govern 
by  his  will,  dispose  of  parliaments 
and  parliament  men  as  he  pleaseth, 
and  yet  the  people  will  never  more 
rise  for  assistance.’  This  is  taken 
from  the  copy  in  Clarendon’s  His¬ 
tory  (Id.  p.  414  et  seq.),  of  which 
Mr.  Hume  had  no  apology  for  not 
being  acquainted  with.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  say,  that  if  this  could,  as  ex¬ 
cusable*  hypocrisy,  be  justified,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  right  or  wrong 
in  human  actions. 
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chap.  This  completed  the  triumph  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  as 
.  .  the  secluded  members  might,  it  is  said,  have  been  out¬ 

voted  ;  and  they  lost  no  time  in  ordering  all  the  resolu¬ 
tions  by  which  they  had  been  expelled  to  be  expunged 
from  the  Journals, "in  appointing  a  new  council  of  state, 
and  nominating  Monk  captain-general  of  all  the  forces 
in  the  British  dominions,  and  Montague  and  Lawson  (the 
first  of  whom  was  justly  suspected  of  having  been  secretly 
engaged  with  Sir  George  Booth)  commanders  of  the  fleet. 
Yet  they  were  not  forgetful  of  their  old  principles.  They 
revived  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  ordered  it 
not  only  to  be  printed  and  put  up  in  the  House,  but  read 
in  every  parish  church.  Some  of  them,  too,  were  for 
retaining  their  authority  till  they  had  fully  settled  the 
nation :  but  Monk,  whose  hints  were  commands,  re¬ 
minded  them  that  they  had  been  only  restored  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  calling  a  new  parliament ;  and  they,  finding 
it  vain  to  resist,  entered  into  some  resolutions  regarding 
the  qualifications  of  electors — in  particular,  that  they 
should  take  the  Covenant,  and  having  voted  that  the 
general  should  give  no  commissions  to  any  who  did  not 
previously  declare  that  the  war  undertaken  against  the 

Lament*1*"  late  kin§  was  Just  ancl  lawful,  appointed  another  parlia- 
dissoived,  ment  at  a  short  date,  and  then  passed  the  Act  of  Dissolu- 
S?  6’  tion,  which  put  a  final  period  to  this  famous  assembly.* 
Monk’s  What  were  Monk’s  views,  even  at  this  time,  it  is 
motives.  impossible  to  ascertain.  He  still  declined  correspondence 
not  only  with  the  Cavaliers,  but  with  emissaries  from  the 
exiled  family,  and  would  not,  to  his  most  confidential 
friends,  make  any  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts :  f 
but  men  throughout  the  empire  were  tired  of  revolutions, 
and  the  majority  despaired  of  repose  under  the  nominal 
form  of  a  republic.  The  grand  struggle  in  former  times 

*  Whitelocke,  p.  090  ;  Ludlow,  yol.  iii. ;  Hutchinson,  yol.  ii.  p  244 
yol.  n.  p.  831  et  seq.  ;  see  Ludlow’s  et  seq.  The  treachery  of  Ashley 
Liberal  Notions  about  Religion,  and  Cooper  was  like  himself.  * 

M (moke's  Hypocrisy ;  Carte’s  Let.  f  Clar.  State  Pavers,  yol  iii 
yol.  ii.  p.  308  et  seq. ;  Clar.  Papers, 
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had  been  between  the  prince  and  the  parliament,  which,  chap. 
supported  by  the  popular  voice,  maintained  the  privileges  .  vn-  . 
of  the  people  :  but  when  the  contest  terminated  in  favour 
of  that  legislative  assembly,  people  beheld  that  it,  invested 
with  the  whole  legislative  power  and  the  disposal  of  offices, 
might  convert  the  public  trust  into  a  fee  for  the  members  ; 
that,  however  judiciously  selected,  when  deputed  by  the 
people,  they  could  not  be  depended  on  when  they  were 
no  longer  under  any  control  from  those  who  had  the 
nomination ;  and  that  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  a  new 
representation  would  be  again  split  into  factions  for  supe¬ 
riority,  and  the  nation  again  convulsed  with  their  growing 
contentions.  The  licentiousness  of  the  army  had  every¬ 
where  disgusted  the  people ;  and  each  revolution  seemed 
only  to  be  the  precursor  of  another  usurpation.  A  change 
which  threw  down  those  who  had  long  stood  at  the  helm 
was  grateful  to  the  ambitious ;  the  Stuarts  were  loud  in 
their  professions  of  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  people 
and  the  authority  of  parliament;  and  too  many  were 
deluded  by  such  language  into  the  belief  that  the  fate  of 
the  father  would  have  such  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  son 
as  to  deter  him  from  those  unconstitutional  courses  which 
had  brought  a  weight  of  affliction  upon  the  family,  as 
well  as  so  much  misery  upon  the  people.  So  infatuated 
were  the  Presbyterians,  that  they  fondly  flattered  them¬ 
selves  that  now  the  victory  was  theirs ;  that  the  Cavaliers 
could  easily  be  restrained  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
people,  of  whose  support  they  did  not  doubt ;  and  that 
the  exiled  family  never  could  be  restored  on  terms  short 
of  those  tendered  to  the  late  king  at  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Republican  party  was  still  strong,  but  it  could  not  state  of 
resist  the  united  efforts  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Presbyterians,  1,;irtlea’ &c' 
and  it  was  depressed  by  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 

The  Cavaliers  were  ineligible  by  the  late  Act,  but  there 
was  no  provision  to  enforce  it ;  and  as  the  Presbyterians, 
in  their  jealousy  of  the  Republicans,  favoured  them,  many 
were  elected :  but  numbers  of  those  who  had  resolved  to 
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espouse  the  Presbyterian  interest  sought  the  advancement 
of  their  individual  views,  by  affecting  zeal  for  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  restoration,  when  they  perceived  it  could  not  be 
avoided.  Large  sums  were  expended  for  seats — some 
giving  one  thousand  pounds,  and  others  two.# 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Monk  connived  at 
the  election  of  Cavaliers  ;  that,  on  the  one  hand,  if  the 
Kestoration  should  be  the  most  advisable  course,  he  might 
use  them  as  instruments  for  promoting  it ;  and,  on  the 
other,  if  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  to  usurp  the 
government,  he  might  have  a  plausible  pretext  for  dis¬ 
solving  an  assembly  elected  on  principles  prohibited  by 
the  very  Act  which  authorised  it.  He  now  began  to 
entertain  some  emissaries  from  the  king,  and  gave  obscure 
hints  of  an  intention  to  restore  the  family  :  but  even  these 
were  contradicted  by  violent  declarations  to  the  same 
individuals.  One  day  he  declared  that  he  would  acquiesce 
in  the  judgment  of  the  parliament,  both  in  relation  to  the 
king  and  the  House  of  Lords ;  another  day  he  told  the 
same  person,  ‘  in  great  passion,  he  would  spend  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood  rather  than  the  Stuarts  should  ever 
come  into  England’ — though  ‘  he  was  in  good  temper 
again  the  same  night.’  Yet  ‘lie  still  persisted  to  protest, 
and  wish  his  right  hand  might  rot  off  if  he  had  the  least 
design  for  the  king,  or  if  he  did  not  oppose  it  to  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood  if  attempted  by  any.’  It  is  even  alleged 
that  he  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Mazarine 
to  help  him  to  the  place  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Cromwell ;  but  every  day  developed  to  him  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  the  attempt.  His  late  measures  had  forfeited 
for  ever  the  confidence  of  the  popular  party  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  his  arrangements  in  the  commands,  it  was  only  by 
keeping  the  army  in  various  stations,  to  cut  off  mutual 
communication  between  the  different  detachments,  that 
he  could  expect  to  preserve  it  in  obedience.  If  the  popu- 


*  Carte’s  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 
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lar  party  regained  the  ascendency,  he  was  at  once  thrown 
down  from  his  pre-eminence,  and  the  command  of  the 
military  consigned  to  others  ;  if  the  Presbyterian  interest 
prevailed,  then  it  restored  the  Stuarts  without  him,  and 
exposed  him  to  all  the  consequences  of  resisting  the 
measure.  He  had  thus  no  party  to  act  with  to  raise  him 
to  individual  power,  without  recalling  the  exiled  family ; 
and  the  military  which  gave  him  such  influence  could 
not  be  relied  on.  The  City  militia,  too,  which  he  had 
organised  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  old  army,  felt  with 
their  fellow-citizens ;  the  fleet  under  Montague  was  ready 
to  declare  for  the  king,  and  the  party  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  had  been  negotiating  with  Charles  II. 
Monk  must  have  been  conscious,  besides,  that  he  was 
destitute  of  those  great  qualities  which  in  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  so  dazzled  mankind,  shedding  a  lustre  even  on  usur¬ 
pation,  but  which  would  not  have  preserved  even  that 
individual  much  longer  in  his  guilty  greatness.  When 
these  circumstances  are  considered,  there  will  no  longer 
be  room  for  wonder  that  he  should  have  at  last  intimated 
to  Sir  John  Grenville,  who  had  been  sent  over  by  the 
exiled  king,  that  he  was  anxious  to  promote  his  majesty’s 
service,  and  advised  that  Charles  should  leave  the  Spanish 
territories,  lest  he  should  be  detained  as  a  hostage  for 
Dunkirk  and  Jamaica.  On  this  return  of  good  fortune, 
Charles  instantly  removed  to  Breda :  and  now  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  his  situation.* 


*  Mr.  Hume  had  not  the  benefit 
of  the  third  volume  of  the  Clarendon 
Tapers,  which  is  an  invaluable  re¬ 
cord  ;  and  that  affords  a  considerable 
apology  for  his  misconception  of  the 
state  of  things,  and  the  views  of  the 
leading  men.  The  rising  of  Fairfax, 
on  Monk’s  march  south,  for  instance, 
was  viewed  by  the  Royalists  with 
alarm  (pp.  654,  656,  669).  bee  p.  660 
et  seij.  See  also  about  Manchester, 
Hollis,  and  the  rest,  who  began 
instantly  to  cabal,  not  only  against 
the  republican  party,  but  against  the 


power  of  the  crown,  &c.  But  our 
chief  business  is  now  with  Monk. 
Hume  lays  hold  of  a  statement  by 
Gumble, '  that  Monk  had  asserted 
Cromwell  could  not  long  have  main¬ 
tained  his  usurpation :  but,  from  all 
circumstances,  we  never  can  believe 
that  the  assertion  had  been  made 
relative  to  an  individual  he  was  so 
deeply  engaged  with,  till  after  the 
Restoration.  Hume  dwells  on  ‘the 
natural  tranquillity  and  moderation 
of  Monk’s  temper,  the  calmness 
and  solidity  of  his  genius—  not  to 
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The  war  between  France  and  Spain,  which,  to  gratify 
the  ambition  of  two  or  three  individuals,  had,  for  about 


mention  his  age ,  now  upon  the  decline.' 
Let  us  begin  with  his  age :  I  would 
ask  at  what  age  a  man  is  beyond 
ambition.  But  what  was  Monk’s 
age  ?  — ■  Fifty-two  !  or  two  years 
younger  than  Cromwell  was  when  he 
usurped  the  government !  As  to  the 
natural  tranquillity  and  moderation 
of  his  temper,  I  know  not  what  is 
meant,  since  he  never  could  safely 
show  more  ambition  than  he  did. 
See  what  Hyde  (Clarendon)  says,  in 
a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Bennet  (14th 
February,  1659-60),  ‘of  his  ambitious 
and  avaricious  nature  ’  (p.  679).  ‘  If 

I  hear  his  character  right,’  says 
Lord  Mordaunt  to  the  king  (in  a  letter 
dated  17th  Fehruaiy,  1659-1660), 

‘  he  is  covetous,  surly,  and  proud ’ 
(p.  683).  See  p.  661,  regarding  his 
fear  of  Lambert.  See  how  he  was 
watched  by  Scott  and  Robinson 
(p.  662).  See  p.  666,  about  St. 
John  and  others,  whose  conduct  in¬ 
fluenced  Monk,  as  to  the  abjuring 
the  king  (pp.  667-8).  ‘  Moncke,’ 

says  Lord  Mordaunt,  5th  February, 
1659-60,  ‘  hath  already  pulled  off 
the  mask,  and  is  clearly  republical, 
and  certainly  hath  acted  the  weakest 
part  that  ever  man  did :  he  hath  lost 
all  pm-ties,  and  now  runs  with  the 
giddy  members  into  illegal  and  irre¬ 
gular  actions  ’  (p.  70).  See  pp.  672, 
674,  675  et  seq.  ‘There  is  so  inso¬ 
lent  a  spirit  amongst  some  of  the 
nobility,’  writes  Mr.  Baron,  (Febru¬ 
ary,)  ‘  that  I  really  fear  it  will  turn 
to  an  aristocracy,  Moncke  inclining 
that  way  too.  My  opinion  is  clear 
that  the  king  ought  not  to  part  with 
the  church,  crown,  or  friends’  lands, 
lest  he  make  my  Lord  of  Northum¬ 
berland  bis  equal— nay,  perhaps  his 
superior’  (pp.  680,  68l).  Regarding 
Monk’s  conduct  to  the  City  (p.  682), 
Lord  Mordaunt,  founding  his  reason¬ 
ing  upon  the  covetous,  surly,  proud 
temper  of  Monk,  says,  ‘  If  this  be 
bis  nature,  he  will  prove  malleable, 
there  being  none  of  those  humours, 
how  peccant  soever,  but  may  be  rec¬ 


tified.  The  visible  inclination  of 
the  people ;  the  danger  he  foresees 
from  so  many  enemies  ;  his  particu¬ 
lar  pique  to  Lambert ;  the  provoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Anabaptists  and  sectaries, 
with  whom  I  may  now  join  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  ;  the  want  of  money  to  con¬ 
tinue  standing  armies  ;  the  divisions 
of  the  chief  officers  in  those  respec¬ 
tive  armies ;  the  advisers  of  those 
near  him, — I  mean  Cloberry  and 
Knight,  whom  I  hear  as  well  of  as  of 
the  former;  the  admonitions  daily 
given  him  by  Mr.  Annesley  and  Al¬ 
derman  Robinson,  unless  God  has 
fed  him  for  the  slaughter,  cannot  but 
move  him  to  return  to  assist  the  go¬ 
vernment  he  was  bom  under,  and 
which  he  allowed  to  be  the  best  under 
the  greatest  tyrant'  (p.  683).  See 
about  Monk’s  ‘  bitter  speech  against 
monarchy,’  to  the  secluded  members 
(p.  688).  See  Lady  Willoughby’s 
Letter  to  Hyde,  about  the  approach¬ 
ing  elections  (p.  689),  dated  24th 
February.  ‘  The  discontented-  per¬ 
sons  here,’  writes  Mr.  Dixon  on  the 
same  day,  after  the  return  of  the  se¬ 
cluded  members,  ‘  (such  as  Ilazle- 
rig,  Scott,  Robinson,  and  others),  are 
not  without  their  designs  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  proceedings  of  our  new  go¬ 
vernors,  and  to  that  end  have  already 
joined  with  the  officers  of  the  old 
army,  and  intend  this  very  night  to 
make  proposals  to  Moncke  for  re¬ 
establishing  of  the  protector  again, 
as  being  the  only  expedient  they  can 
find  to  save  themselves  from  ruin,’ 
&c.  (pp.  689,  690).  See  also  Monk’s 
desire  to  dissolve  the  parliament 
because  it  was  for  establishing  a 
new  militia.  See  about  Monk’s 
supposed  designs,  p.  691 ;  see  also 
the  temper  of  his  officers,  p.  692 : 
see  also  about  his  designs,  p.  693. 
Lambert  petitioned  for  leave  to 
transport  himself  beyond  seas :  ‘  yet, 
after  all  this,  many  believe  that  he 
will  be  able  to  make  a  bustle,  and 
that  the  Rump  love  him  much  bet¬ 
ter,  and  will  trust  him  more  than 
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Linrty  years,  cost  a  prodigal  waste  of  lives  and  treasure, 
was,  soon  after  the  late  protector’s  death,  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  Spain,  by  the  united  efforts 
of  Prance  and  England,  was  at  last  reduced  so  low,  that 
the  Prench  minister  did  not  escape  censure  for  sacrificing 
his  master’s  interest  to  the  importunity  of  the  queen- 
mother.  But  the  death  of  Cromwell  had  materially  altered 
the  aspect  of  affairs  :  as  it  was  he  who  had  entered  into 
the  war,  so  the  parliament  might  conclude  a  peace  and 
adopt  measures  for  compelling  Prance  to  concur.  By 
the  possession  of  Dunkirk,  the  road  was  open  into  the 


they  'will  do  Monk.  Every  day 
produces  some  manifesto  sent  up  to 
Moncke  for  a  full  and  free  parlia¬ 
ment,’  &c.  (p.  695).  ‘  All  I  can  say 

of  Moncke,’  writes  Mr.  Barwiek  to 
the  king,  March  10,  is,  ‘that  no 
means  are  left  unattempted  which 
come  within  the  power  of  my  friend ; 
for,  notwithstanding  his  former  le^o- 
lution  only  to  move  along  with 
Moncke,  about  the  beginning  of  this 
week  he  pressed  him  with  all  the 
arguments  he  could,  both  from  neces¬ 
sity,  honour,  and  interest;  and  he 
put  him  to  such  a  stand  with  them, 
as  he  only  replied  he  would  consider 
of  it,  and  tell  more  of  his  mind  here¬ 
after.  And  again,  on  AVednesday, 
upon  occasion  of  the  Remonstrance, 
he  declared  himself  to  my  friend 
that  he  would  acquiesce  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  parliament,  both  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  your  majesty  and  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  yet  yesterday  he  told  him, 
in  great  passion,  he  would  spend  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood  rather  than  the 
Stuarts  should  ever  come  into  England. 


Though  I  hear  from  other  hands  he 
was  in  a  good  temper  again  the  same 
night’  (p.  695).  See  p.  698,  about 
the  army,  &c.,  and  Monk.  See 
what  Monk  intended  by  a  free  par¬ 
liament,  and  how  Hyde  only  relied 
on  his  declaring  for  the  king  even  on 
March  17th,  in  consequence  of  Fair¬ 
fax  and  Rossiter  having  risen  (p.  701 ), 
See  following  page,  about  parties, 
&c.  One  of  the  king’s  friends,  under 


the  feigned  name  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
writes  to  the  king,  on  the  19th 
March,  that  Montague  had  declared 
for  him,  as  the  only  -way  to  settle  the 
nation;  and  then  ‘says,  ‘Monk  still 
persists  to  protest,  and  wish  his  right 
hand  may  rot  off  if  he  has  the  least 
design  for  the  king,  or  if  he  do  not 
oppose  it  to  the  last  drop  of  blood,  if 
attempted  by  any’  (p.  703).  See 
p.  704  et  seq.,  particularly  pp.  738, 
739  ;  see  also  Thurloe’s  State  Pa¬ 
pers,  vol.  vii.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
conceive  that  there  can  he  no  great 
doubt  that  Monk  was  carried  by 
the  stream,  and  only  determined  on 
the  Restoration  when  he  could  not 
raise  kinfself  to  the  chief  power. 
Manchester,  and  others  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  party,  who  professed  much 
for  the  king,  intended  to  hind  him 
down  so  fast,  that  he  should  not  he 
permitted  to  write  a  letter,  or  ap¬ 
point  a  kitchen-hoy,  without  their 
consent  (p.  705).  See  also  p.  728, 
and  elsewhere^,  for  Fairfax.  The 
truth  is,  that  m  the  temper  of  the 
nation,  the  Restoration  could  not  he 
avoided ;  hut  it  might  have  been 
effected  on  certain  conditions.  See 
Price,  as  to  Monk’s  continued  pro¬ 
testations  for  a  commonwealth,  and 
the  views  of  the  Presbyterian  party; 
and  as  to  Monk,  Clar.  Ibid.  See 
note  xxi.  to  vol.  i.  of  Laing’s  History 
relative  to  the  story  told  by  Locke 
of  Monk’s  intrigue  with  Mazarine. 
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French  territory,  and  a  cooperation  with  the  Huguenots, 
or  Protestants  of  that  country,  might  soon  paralyse  the 
French  government.  Charles  went  to  the  treaty,  to  ask 
the  assistance  of  the  potentates  in  recovering  his  throne, 
as  the  cause  of  kings  :  but,  as  his  prospect  of  regaining 
it  was,  by  the  defeat  of  Booth’s  insurrection,  deemed  hope¬ 
less,  his  reception  was  cold,  while  that  of  Lockhart,  the 
English  ambassador,  was  attended  with  a  respect  which 
had  never  been  shown  to  the  representative  of  any  mon¬ 
arch.  Though  the  pope  had  talked  of  the  deep  concern 
which  it  gave  him  to  see  the  death  of  the  late  king  un¬ 
revenged,  and  declared  that  he  would  use  his  fatherly 
interest  in  uniting  the  different  monarchs  to  re-assert  the 
right  of  the  exiled  family,  as  in  a  cause  which,  being- 
directed  against  a  successful  example  of  revolt  in  subjects, 
it  became  all  sovereigns  to  maintain* — so  little  sympathy 
did  the  fate  of  that  family  excite,  that  the  queen-mother 
of  England,  so  nearly  allied  in  blood  to  the  French  king, 
was  scarcely  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life;  nay, 
her  daughter  was,  on  one  occasion,  obliged  to  keep  her 
bed  from  want  of  fuel  to  warm  her  apartment :  even  the 
catholic  king  himself,  it  is  believed,  would,  to  accomplish 
his  own  ends  in  regard  to  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica,  have 
detained  as  a  prisoner  a  brother-prince  who  had  sought 
an  asylum  in  his  territories.  When,  however,  there  was 
a  prospect  of  his  restoration,  and  nothing  could  be  gained 
by  any  attempt  to  detain  him,  they  were  all  sufficiently 
loud  in  expressing  their  joy  and  in  proffering  him  their 
services.  I 

Some  of  the  Presbyterians  took  the  alarm  at  the  idea 
of  a  restoration,  and  the  great  body  were  still  zealous  for 
rigoious  tenns  ;  but,  as  in  one  thing  they  all  concurred — 
hatred  of  the  sectaries,  on  this  was  founded  the  hope  of 
the  Cavaliers.  The  Republicans,  or  sectaries,  perceiving 
that  all  would  be  lost  if  they  did  not  immediately  act, 


*  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  124  et  seq. 
t  Clar.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  330  et  seq. ; 


State  Papers ,  vol.  iii. :  Le  Siecle  de. 
Louis  XIV. 
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were  in  the  highest  state  of  commotion ;  and  the  troops  chap. 

began  to  be  everywhere  affected  with  the  spirit  of  mutiny,  * _ Xn_ 

when  Lambert,  having  escaped  from  the  Tower,  to  which  Lambert 

ox  #  tries  to  col- 

he  had  been  committed  in  consequence  of  having  sur-  iect  troops; 
rendered  himself,  instantly  endeavoured  to  set  himself  at  defeated- 
their  head.  Prompt  measures  alone  saved  Monk.  In- 
goldsby,  who  seems  to  have  been  latterly  treated  coldly 
by  Cromwell,*  and  was  ever  ready  to  affect  the  utmost 
zeal  for  the  party  that  was  uppermost,  was  sent  against 
him,  and  overtook  him  before  he  could  raise  more  than 
four  troops.  Perceiving  themselves  to  be  overpowered 
with  great  superiority  in  numbers,  one  of  the  troops  de¬ 
serted,  and  Lambert,  along  with  Okey,  Axtle,  and  Creed, 
was  taken  prisoner.  Overton,  partly  from  the  activity  of 
Fairfax,  found  it  necessary,  owing  to  the  disaffection  among 
his  troops,  to  surrender  the  command  of  Hull.f 

When  the  parliament  met,  the  Lords  were,  in  spite  of  New  Par- 
a  promise  made  by  Monk  to  exclude  them,  allowed  to 
take  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House,  when  they  chose  the  Mfy  25> 
Earl  of  Manchester  as  them  Speaker  :  the  Commons  chose 
Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone.  Both  Houses  confirmed  Monk’s 
commission  of  captain-general ;  and  the  members  emulated 
each  other  in  expressing  abhorrence  at  the  execution  of 
the  late  king,  and  in  reflecting  on  the  memory  of  Cromwell 
This  was  a  prelude  to  the  Restoration,  though  nothing 
was  said  about  it ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  strong  party  who  were  inclined  to  restore 
monarchy  on  rigorous  terms  only ;  but  Monk,  who  was 
determined  to  make  his  own  fortune  without  regard  to 
any  party,  and  who  well  knew  that  conditions  for  himself 
would  expose  him  to  jealousy  from  the  king  and  his 
immediate  advisers,  while  leaving  all  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  prince  would  bind  him  to  his  interest,  had  already 
concluded  matters  with  Charles,  without  specifying  con- 


*  Thurloe’s  State  Tapers,  vol.  vii. 
p.  365. 

t  Clar.  Hist,  vol.  vii.  p.  42/  ct  seq. ; 


Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  pp.  858-59,  8/5,8  /  /  ■, 
Price  j  Gumble  ;  Skinner. 
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ditions  either  for  his  country  or  himself.  He  therefore 
intimated  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  Sir  John  Grenville 
was  at  the  door,  desirous  to  deliver  a  letter  from  the  king, 
when  orders  were  given  for  his  immediate  admission. 
Grenville  delivered,  along  with  the  letter,  a  declaration 
from  Charles,  in  which  he  professed  great  regard  for  the 
privileges  of  parliament  and  the  rights  of  the  people; 
professed  a  general  amnesty  to  all  persons  but  such  as 
should  be  excepted  by  parliament  itself ;  promised  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  his  consent  to  any  Act  that  parliament 
might  deem  necessary  to  secure  it;  and  assured  them 
that  he  would  leave  it  to  parliament  to  determine  about 
the  sale  and  the  alienation  of  the  church  lands  ;  while  he 
promised  to  the  soldiers  not  only  all  their  arrears,  but  a 
continuance  of  their  pay.  To  quicken  their  motions,  he 
also  intimated,  what  was  unfounded,  that  he  had  assurances 
of  aid  from  foreign  princes,  but  that  he  was  disposed  to 
decline  it  in  confidence  of  their  affections.  This  assembly, 
however,  Avas  not  so  carried  aivay  by  the  occasion  as  not 
to  think  of  conditions ;  and  the  great  Sir  MattheA\r  Hale 
himself  moved  the  Commons  to  take  them  into  considera¬ 
tion  :  but  Monk  interposed,  telling  them  the  troops 
could  not  be  depended  on  during  the  delay  of  a  treaty ; 
and  as  they  dreaded  the  second  ascendency  of  the  repub¬ 
licans  on  the  one  hand,  and  perceived,  on  the  other,  that 
Monk  would  in  all  probability  succeed  in  restoring  the 
king  without  them,  while  they  were  also  apprised  that  he 
Avas  intimating  to  the  king  what  fell  from  individual 
members,  and  each  apprehended  not  only  the  loss  of 
favour,  but  possibly  the  royal  vengeance,  they  dropped 
the  opposition.  Charles  Avas  therefore  proclaimed,  and 

arrangements  were  instantly  made  for  his  unconditional 
restoration.* 


Charles’s 

restoration. 


Montague  was  dispatched  to  bring  him  over,  and  he 


*  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  210 
et  seq. ;  Clar.  State  Papers,  vol.  iii. ; 
Ilist.  vol.  vii.  p.  431  et  seq.-,  Luck 


low,  vol.  ii.  p.  875  ;  Trice ;  Gamble ; 
okinner ;  Carte’s  Let.  vol.  ii. ;  JBur- 
net  s  Hist,  of  his  Own  Times. 
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returned  to  England  amid  a  general  demonstration  of  joy ; 
but  tlie  Presbyterians  were  ere  long  taught,  by  oppression, 
not  to  rejoice  over  the  humiliation  of  the  Republicans.  No 
idea  was  ever  more  erroneous  than  that  Charles  and  his 
friends  acted  mercifully  towards  their  adversaries,  as  they 
proceeded  as  far  as  they  durst,  and  even  pursued  by 
assassins  some  of  those  who  had  sought  refuge  in  foreign 
climes.*  His  own  open  encouragement  of  every  species 
of  profligacy  reflects  disgrace  on  the  age  that  could 
tolerate  it.  His  violation  of  the  law,  and  designs  against 
religion,  evince  that  he  had  not  profited  by  experience. 


*  Ludlow,  vol.  iii.  See  in  Price 
a  proof  of  hypocritical  cant  by 
Monk  after  the  Restoration,  p.  161. 
‘  When  I  came  to  him,’  says  Price, 
1 1  kneeled  to  him,  and  kissed  his  hands.1 
(Had  he  been  ‘  a  man  of  such  plain 
manners’  as  Hume  represents  him, 
would  his  chaplain  have  used  this 
ceremony  f )  ‘  He  took  me  up,  and 

was  pleased  to  speak  some  kind  words 
to  me ;  hut,  in  speaking,  broke  into 
tears ,  saying  these  words  :  “  No,  Mr. 


Price,  it  was.  not  I  that  did  this ; 
you  know  the  jealousies  that  were 
had  of  me,”  (how  could  it  he  other¬ 
wise,  considering  his  false  protesta¬ 
tions  ?)  “  and  the  oppositions  against 
me.  It  was  God  alone  who  did  it : 
to  him  he  the  glory,  whose  is  the 
kingdom  and  the  power,  over  this  and 
all  governments.”  ’  Compare  %tliis 
with  his  blasphemous  addresses  to 
the  Long  Parliament. 


CHAP. 

VII. 
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A  BBOT,  GEORGE,  Archbishop  of 
A.  Canterbury,  leads  the  way  for  the 
rise  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  i. 
343.  Censures  Richard  Montague’s 
work  on  Arminianism,  379.  Refuses 
to  license  Sibthorpe’s  Sermon,  435. 
Suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his 
office  by  Charles  I.,  435.  His  sup¬ 
port  of  Prynne,  63.  Accidentally 
kills  Lord  Zouch’s  gamekeeper,  ii.  85. 
Williams’s  endeavour  to  effect  his 
deprivation,  85.  His  death,  46 
Aberbroath  Abbey,  recovered  from  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  and  bestowed 
upon  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s, 

ii.  143 

Aberdeen,  the  assent  of,  to  the  National 
Covenant  withheld  by,  ii.  175.  Fe¬ 
rocity  of  Montrose’s  troops  at,  iii.  141 
Adamson,  Mr.  P.,  his  sermon  on  the 
bishops  of  his  day,  i.  289  note 
Addison,  Joseph,  his  belief  in  witch¬ 
craft,  i.  92 

Adultery  Act,  the  famous,  of  1650, 

iii.  426 

Agreement  of  the  people,  iii.  368 
Alford,  Montrose’s  victory  at,  iii.  201 
Algiers,  ravages  of  the  pirates  of,  ii.  121. 

The  Dey  of,  chastised  by  Blake,  iii.  477 
Aliens,  riot  in  London  directed  against, 
i.  30  note.  Statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
respecting  them,  30  note 
Allen,  Cardinal,  his  book  denouncing 
Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  162 
Allison,  his  punishment  for  gossipping 
about  Laud,  ii.  71  . 

America,  emigration  to,  in  the  reign  ct 
James  I.,  i.  242 

Andrew’s,  St.,  the  bishopric  of,  the  first 
settled  after  the  Reformation,  ii.  293 
Annates,  origin  of,  i.  39 
Anne  of  Austria,  Queen  of  France,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham’s  passion  for 
her,  i.  438 
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Antrim,  Earl  of,  his  declaration  as  to 
the  Irish  rebellion,  ii.  374  note.  De¬ 
tection  of  his  plot,  iii.  81.  Sends 
over  Irish  auxiliaries  to  Montrose, 
138,  139 

Antwerp,  superiority  of  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of,  in  the  16th  century,  i.  19. 
Cause  of  the  decline  of  her  prosperity, 
242 

Apparel,  statutes  'against,  excess  of, 
i.  210.  Abrogation  of  all  statutes  on 
the  subject,  211  note 

Archers,  why  prevented  from  travelling 
without  a  license,  i.  201 

Argyle,  Earl  of  ( see  also  Lome),  openly 
joins  the  Covenanters,  ii.  191.  Treach¬ 
erous  plan  for  depriving  him  of  his 
lands,  192.  Endeavours  of  Montrose 
to  injure  Argyle,  343,  344.  Plot 
against  him  and  the  Hamiltons,  348. 
Informed  of  the  plot,  350.  Created  a 
marquis  by  Charles  I.,  ii.  403.  Com¬ 
mission  granted  by  parliament  to  him 
to  send  Scottish*  troops  to  Ireland, 
482.  Opposes  Montrose,  iii.  139. 
Defeated  by  Montrose,  140.  Follows 
Montrose  northward,  141.  Throws 
up  his  command  in  disgust,  142. 
Charged  with  pusillanimity  at  Inver- 
lochy,  143.  Heads  the  party  of  the 
Rigid  Presbyterians,  273.  His  en¬ 
mity  towards  Montrose,  382.  Places 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  Charles  II., 
406.  Hypocritical  conduct  of  Charles 
II.  to  him,  406.  His  attempts  to 
unite  the  various  parties  in  the 
country,  406.  Endeavours  to  dis¬ 
suade  Charles  II.  from  invading  Eng¬ 
land,  410.  Submits  to  the  English, 
and  sues  for  peace,  419 
Argyleshire,  cruelty  of  Montrose  in,  iii. 
142 

Aristocracy,  causes  of  the  hate  and  dread 
of  the  monarch  of  the,  i.  3.  Attach- 
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ment  of  the  Commons  to  the  throne,  3. 
The  aristocracy  brought  under  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  laws  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  4.  Effect  of  the  wars  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  on  the 
aristocracy,  9.  Measures  of  Henry 
YIII.  against  them,  1 1 .  Their  statute 
Be  Bonis,  and  the  process  of  common 
recovery,  12.  Causes  of  the  increasing 
habits  of  luxury  of  the  aristocracy  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  13.  Their 
system  of  letting  their  lands  in  large 
tracts,  for  considerable  rents,  14. 
Rous’s  remarks  on  pasturage  and  en¬ 
closing  lands,  14,  note.  Laws  obtained 
by  the  aristocracy  to  restrain  the  poor¬ 
er  country  people  from  going  to  trades, 
14  note.  Loss  of  the  villeins  by  the 
change  of  manners,  15  note.  Selfish 
policy  of  the.  owners  of  land,  1 9.  Jeal¬ 
ousy  of  the  people  of  England  of  the 
aristocracy,  in  the  time  of  Commines, 
31 .  Selfish  conduct  of  the  aristocracy 
in  their  part  in  the  Reformation,  76,  82. 
Instances  of  their  rapacity,  82  note. 
Their  apostasy,  86.  Their  indifference 
to  religion,  97.  Churches  kept  vacant 
by  them,  98.  Recome  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  religion,  100.  Causes  of  their 
opposition  to  the  Nonconformists,  107. 
Restraints  of  the  monarch  upon  the 
marriages  ef  the  nobility,  216.  Case 
of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  216.  And 
of  Lady  K.  Grey,  217  note 

Aristocracy,  Scottish,  their  cupidity  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  i.  286, 
287 

Armada,  the  Spanish,  i.  162.  Conduct 
of  the  Catholics  at  home  and  abroad 
at  this  juncture,  162.  The  species 
of  ship-money  said  to  have  been  im¬ 
posed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  this 
time,  203 

Arminian  tenets  studiously  introduced 
into  Scotland,  ii.  145 

Arminianism,  opposition  of  James  I.  to 
the  doctrines  of,  i.  379.  Adopted  by 
the  leading  clergy  of  England,  379. 
Montague’s  book  in  favour  of,  379. 
The  work  censured  by  Abbot,  Archbi¬ 
shop  of  Canterbury,  379.  Montague’s 
defence,  379,  380.  Montague  defended 
by  the  king,.  382 

Armstrong,  John,  the  Borderer,  his  ap¬ 
prehension  and  execution,  i.  325  note 

Army,  mode  of  raising  the,  in  the  time 
of  the  Plantaganets,  i.  180  note.  Im¬ 
pressments,  179,  180.  Ruin  of  an 
army  sent  to  support  the  palatinate, 
361.  Cabals  in  the,  iii.  513 


AYL 

Army  of  the  parliament.  See  Parlia¬ 
ment 

Army  plot,  the,  ii.  316.  Lord  Claren¬ 
don’s  account  of  it,  317  note.  The 
second  plot  examined  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  407 
Army,  the  Scottish.  See  Scotland 
Army,  the  Irish,  disbanded,  ii.  338,  339. 
See  Ireland 

Arran,  Earl  of,  his  anxiety  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  Queen 
of  Scotland,  i.  284  note 
Arthur,  Prince,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  his 
learning,  i.  16 

Articles,  statute  of  the  Six,  passing 
of  the,  i.  67,  68 

Articles,  Lords  of  the,  origin  of,  i.  316. 
Abuses  in  the  working  of  the  system, 
316.  The  Convention  before  meeting 
of  parliament,  317.  Resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  define  the 
powers  of  the,  ii.  203 
Artificers,  why  restrained  for  travelling 
without  a  licence,  i.  201 
Artillery,  the,  of  the  Covenanters  in 
1640,  ii.  218  note 

Arundel,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  his  part  in  raising  Henry  IV. 
to  the  throne,  i.  41  note.  His  appeal 
to  the  king  against  the  proposed 
transference  of  the  church  property  to 
the  crown,  43.  His  speech  against 
Richard  II.,  176  note 
Arundel,  Earl  of,  sent  by  Charles  I.  to 
the  Tower,  i.  429.  Liberated,  430. 
Confined  to  his  house,  431.  Com¬ 
mands  the  army  of  Charles  I.  against 
the  Covenanters,  ii.  196 
Ascham,  assassinated  at  Madrid,  iii.  378 
Ashley,  Sir  Jacob  (afterwards  Lord), 
left  in  command  of  the  army,  ii.  316. 
His  examination  taken  before  the 
Lords’  committees,  521.  King’s  stan¬ 
dard-bearer  at  Nottingham,  iii.  8.  At 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  181.  Defeated 
and  taken  prisoner,  199 
Assembly,  General,  of  1638,  ii.  190. 
Dissolved  by  Marquis  Hamilton,  191. 
Continues  to  si't  without  the  royal 
assent,  191.  Its  act,  192 
Assembly,  General,  meeting  and  acts  of 
that  of  1639,  ii.  203 

Astley,  Serjeant,  committed  by  the 
Lords,  i.  466 

Auldearn,  Montrose’s  victory  at,  iii.  201 
Axminster  taken  by  Fairfax,  iii.  194 
Aylmer,  John,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
London,  his  remarks  on  the  state  of 
justice  in  his  time,  quoted  i.  227 
note.  His  defence  of  female  govern- 
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inent  against  Knox’s  ‘First  Blast,’ 
230 

•Ayscue,  Sir  G.,  reduces  Barbadoes  for 
the  Commonwealth,  iii.  423.  Attacks 
De  Buy  ter,  434.  Laid  aside  by  the 
parliament,  435 


pABINGTON  CONSPIEACY,  the, 
F)  i.  162 

Bacon,  Sir  N.,  his  severe  remarks  on 
the  corrupt  judges  of  his  time,  i.  25 
note.  His  use  of  the  word  ‘  benevo¬ 
lence,’  192  note.  His  proposal  of  a 
triennial  visitation  by  commissioners, 
227,  228 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  servility  to  Janies  I., 
i.  267.  Begs  the  chancellorship,  267, 
268.  His  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  keeping  up  farm-houses,  26.  His 
speech  in  the  Commons  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  26  note.  His  humanity  and  wit, 
175,  176 

Baillie,  Bobert,  his  account  of  the  public 
agitation  and  tumult  in  Scotland  at 
the  introduction  of  the  liturgy  of 
Charles  I.,  ii.  166  note.  His  appre¬ 
hensions  for  himself,  167  note.  His 
character  and  attainments,  200.  In 
London,  263 

Baillie,  Lieut. -General,  iii.  199.  Re¬ 
called  from  England  to  take  command 
of  the  army  raised  to  oppose  Mon¬ 
trose,  200.  Saves  Dundee,  200. 
Charges  his  second,  Hurry,  with 
treachery,  201.  Bavages  Athol,  201. 
Defeated  by  Montrose  at  Alford,  203. 
And  again  at  Kilsyth,  203 
Balfour,  Lord,  of  Burley,  persecution  of, 
i.  319  note 

Balfour,  Sir  W.,  dismissed  from  the 
lieutenancy  of  the  Tower,  420.  Exa¬ 
mination  of  him  before  the  Lords’ 
committees,  ii.  524.  At  the  second 
battle  of  Newbury,  iii.  137 
Ballard,  Thomas,  examination  of,  ii.  517 
Bulls,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  proclamations 
against,  i.  154  note,  160.  The  bull 
issued  by  the  pope  in  the  early  part 
of  her  reign,  160,  162 
Balmerino,  Lord,  history  of  him  and  of 
his  father,  ii.  137,  138.  Tried  for  his 
life  by  a  packed  jury,  140.  Found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  death,  141. 
Plot  to  seize  him  defeated,  173.  Not 
promoted  amongst  others  by  C  harles  I., 
403 

Banbury  Castle  taken  by  the  royalists, 
iii.  21 
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Bancroft,  his  impious  flattery  of  James 
I.,  i.  247  note 

Banditti,  martial  law  permitted  to  the 
aristocracy  and  gentry  in  putting 
down,  i.  33 

Banff,  pillaged  by  Montrose,  iii.  144 
Baptism,  how  regarded  by  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  ii.  150.  And  by  the  Canons 
introduced  into  Scotland  by  Charles 
I.,  150 

Bards,  the  Irish,  i.  319.  Spencer’s  ac¬ 
count  of  them,  quoted,  329  note 
Barebone’s  parliament,  the,  iii.  449 — ■ 
456.  Hume’s  account  of  the,  456 

note.  Petition  presented  by  Mr. 

Praise-God  Barebone  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  533.  Quoted,  534  note.  Ap¬ 
probation  with  which  it  was  received, 
535 

Barnet,  Battle  of,  i.  9 
Barrow’s  sermons,  i.  299  notes 
1  Basilicon  Doron,’  the,  of  James  I.,  i. 
294,  301.  Small  number  of  copies 
of  the  first  edition  printed,  294,  304. 
Exasperation  of  the  Scottish  clergy, 
304,  355 

Basing  House  taken  by  Cromwell,  iii. 
193 

Bastwick,  Dr.,  his  answer  to  Short’s 
work  on  Popery,  ii.  72.  Summoned 
into  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
72.  His  sentence,  72.  Cruelly  per¬ 
secuted,  73.  Accused  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  74.  His  sentence,  76. 
Order  for  his  appearance  issued  by 
the  Commons,  ii.  245 
Bath,  taken  by  Colonel  Rich,  iii.  1 9 1 .  Re¬ 
markable  exploit  performed  at,  191 
Batten,  Admiral,  his  attempts  to  destroy 
the  royalist  supplies,  iii.  32  note 
Bedford,  Earl  of,  his  defeat  of  the  royal¬ 
ists  in  the  West,  iii.  46 
Beggars,  vast  numbers  of,  put  to  death 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  i.  24  note. 
And  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  30 
Belhaven,  Lord,  his  conduct  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  estates  of  Scotland,  ii. 
125 

Bellasis,  Henry,  compelled  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil-board  to  apologise  to  Wentworth, 
ii.  62.  Imprisoned,  216 
Bellasis,  Colonel,  defeated  at  Selby  by 
Lord  and  Sir  T.  Fairfax,  iii.  97 
Benboe,  Captain,  executed  for  high 
treason,  iii.  416 

Benevolences  abolished  by  Magna 
Charta,  i.  185.  Instances  of  money 
having  been  levied  without  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  parliament,  185,  186.  Bene¬ 
volences  devised  by  Edward  IV.,  186 
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note.  The  •word  ‘  benevolence  ’  in 
parliamentary  and  in  common  lan¬ 
guage,  190.  Passage  from  Sir  R. 
Cecil’s  speech  on  a  motion  for  supply, 
191.  A  benevolence  applied  for  by 
Charles  I.,  431 

Berkeley,  Sir  Robert,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  his  support  of 
illegal  measures,  ii.  29,  59.  Charged 
by  the  Commons  with  high  treason, 
and  arrested  on  the  bench,  258.  In 
attendance  on  the  king,  iii.  251. 
His  astonishment  at  the  king’s 
haughty  rejection  of  the  terms  of  the 
parliament,  255.  Informed  of  the 
intention  of  the  parliament  to  bring 
the  king  to  trial,  285 
Berkeley  Castle,  surrendered  to  the  par¬ 
liamentary  troops,  iii.  193 
Bernard,  Mr.,  Case  of,  in  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  ii.  101.  His 
prayer  respecting  the  queen,  102  note 
Berwick,  pacification  of,  ii.  230 
Bethlem  Gabor,  Yyvad  of  Transylvania, 
joins  the  Protestants  against  the  em¬ 
peror,  i.  336.  Obliged  by  the  King 
of  Poland  to  enter  into  a  truce,  339 
Bible,  the,  permitted  to  be  read  only  by 
certain  classes,  by  act  of  parliament, 
i.  69,  70.  The  Geneva  translation, 
why  condemned  by  James  I.,  247. 
A  printer’s  error  in  the,  punished  by 
the  High  Commission,  ii.  104.  The 
importers  of  Geneva  Bibles  prose¬ 
cuted,  104.  The  Polyglot  Bible  of 
Dr.  Walton,  published,  iii.  363 
Bieston  Castle  taken  by  the  parliamen¬ 
tarians,  iii.  199 

Bigotry,  effects  of,  when  associated  with 
politics,  i.  94 

Bishops’  Courts,  abuses  of  the,  in  the 
14th  century,  i.  49 

Bishops,  Bastwick’s  accounts  of  the 
reverence  exacted  by  them  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  i.  240.  Declara¬ 
tion  and  petitions  against  the  order 
of,  ii.  261.  Bill  of  the  Lower  House 
to  restrain  them  from  holding  secular 
offices  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  335. 
Thirteen  of  them  impeached  by  the 
Commons,  336.  Bill  introduced  into 
the  Commons  for  taking  from  them 
all  temporal  jurisdiction  with  the  vote 
in  parliament,  404.  Daily  increasing 
cry  against  them,  424.  Their  pro¬ 
testation  that  the  parliament  was  not 
a  free  one,  and  that  all  acts  passed  in 
their  absence  should  be  considered 
null,  425.  Impeached  for  high  trea¬ 
son,  426.  Episcopacy  abolished  by  an 


ordinance  of  parliament,  237.  Pro¬ 
vision  made  by  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  episcopal  clergy,  363 
Black,  Mr.  D.,  his  sermon,  i.  297  note. 
Summoned  before  the  king  and  coun¬ 
cil,  and  refuses  to  acknowledge  its 
judicature,  297  note.  His  reasons  for 
this,  quoted,  297  note.  His  second 
declinature,  298  note 
Blackstone,  Sir  William,  his  testimony 
to  the  freedom  of  England  from  tor¬ 
ture,  i.  173 

Blake,  Robert,  one  of  the  defenders  of 
Lyme  against  the  royalists,  iii.  132. 
Put  in  command  of  the  fleet  of  the 
Commonwealth,  420.  His  character, 
421.  Pursues  Rupert,  422.  Attacks 
Van  Tromp  off  Dover,  433.  Defeated 
in  the  Downs  by  the  united  forces  of 
Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  434.  His 
signal  victory  and  destruction  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  in  the  Channel,  435.  His 
successes  in  the  Mediterranean,  476. 
His  last  exploits  and  death,  497.  His 
funeral,  499 

Bloody  Statute,  passing  of  the,  i.  67. 
The  six  articles  of  the,  68.  Repealed, 
74 

Bloss,  his  slander  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
i.  179.  Arrested  but  liberated,  179 
Bocher,  Joan.  See  Joan  of  Kent 
Bohemia,  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  of 
Wiekliffe  in,  i.  51.  Death  of  John 
Huss,  and  the  two  parties  into  which 
his  followers  divided  themselves,  55, 
56.  War  between  them  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  Sigismund,  56.  Origin  of  the 
war,  333.  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Gratz, 
elected  king,  334.  Action  taken  by 
the  Protestants  at  Prague,  334.  The 
Jesuits  banished,  335.  The  validity 
of  the  election  of  Ferdinand  denied 
by  the  Bohemians,  335.  Who  tender 
the  crown  to  Ferdinand,  elector  pa¬ 
latine,  335.  Eagerness  in  England  to 
assist  the  Protestants  in  Bohemia, 
336.  Revolt  of  several  states  from 
the  emperor,  336.  Spiritless  conduct 
of  James  I.  of  England,  337.  The 
thirty  years’  war,  339,  340.  An 
asylum  in  England  denied  to  the 
Bohemians,  340  note 
Bolton  taken  by  Prince  Rupert,  iii.  99 
Booth,  Sir  George,  raises  a  royalist 
insurrection,  iii.  514.  Suppressed  by 
Lambert,  515 

Borders,  state  of  the,  prior  to  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns,  i.  324.  And  after 
the  union,  325.  Capture  of  John 
Armstrong,  325  note 
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Bothwell,  Earl  of,  his  share  of  the  es¬ 
tates  of  the  church,  i.  289 
Bowyer,  his  cruel  punishment-  by  the 
Star  Chamber,  ii.  82 
Bradick  Down,  defeat  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  troops  on,  iii.  48 
Bradshaw,  John,  nominated  president 
for  the  trial  of  the  king,  iii.  322.  His 
character,  323.  His  speech  against 
the  dominion  of  Cromwell,  471 
Breda,  treaty  of,  iii.  379 
Brentford,  attack  of  the  royalists  on  the 
parliamentary  artillery  at,  iii.  25 
Brentford,  Earl  of,  iii.  131.  Defeated 
by  Waller  at  Cherington  Down, 
iii.  131 

Brereton,  Sir  W.,  parliamentary  leader, 
his  activity,  iii.  48 

Bridgewater  captured  by  Fairfax,  iii.  189 
Bristol,  the  Earl  of,  sent  by  James  I.  to 
Spain,  i.  341.  His  treatment  on  his 
return  to  England,  384,  412.  Re¬ 
solves  to  impeach  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  412.  Himself  first  impeached 
by  the  Duke,  412.  Articles  of  Bris¬ 
tol’s  impeachment  of  the  duke,  413. 
The  earl’s  impeachment  of  _  Lord 
Conway,  414.  Encouraged  in  his 
course  by  the  popular  voice,  415. 
Committed  to  the  Tower,  431.  His 
servants  corrupted  by  Buckingham, 
431 

Bristol,  town  of,  surrendered  to  Prince 
Rupert,  iii.  65.  Taken  by  Fairfax, 

192  ti- 

Brooke,  Lord,  how  treated,  lL  216.  His 
command  for  the  parliament  in  the 
midland  counties,  iii.  50.  Killed  at 
Lichfield,  50.  His  character,  51 
Buckingham,  Edward,  Duke  of,  the  last 
hereditary  high  constable  of  England, 

i.  166 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  Duke  ot, 
his  parentage,  i.  341.  His  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  king,  342.  His  rapid 
ascent,  343-347.  His  profligacy  and 
corruption,  347.  His  insolence  to 
Prince  Charles,  348.  Courts  and 
gains  the  confidence  of  Charles,  348. 
Advises  the  prince  to  make  a  journey 
to  Spain,  348.  His  rudeness  to  the 
king  351.  His  appellation  of  Steeny 
or  Stenny,  352.  Goes  with  the  prince 
incognito  into  Spain,  353.  Ilis  in¬ 
solent  familiarity  with  the  prince, 

355.  His  alarm  at  intrigues  at  home, 

356.  His  policy,  357.  Induces  the 
prince  to  break  with  the  Court  of 
Madrid,  357.  Their  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  358.  The  king’s  anger  at  the 
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res.ult  of  their  mission,  360.  Buck¬ 
ingham  listens  to  Preston’s  proposal 
for  raising  money,  361.  The  king’s 
jealousy  of  Buckingham  aroused  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  362.  Death 
of  James  I.,  364.  Buckingham  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  poisoned  his  master, 
365.  Admitted  by  Charles  I.  into  an 
admired  intimacy  and  dearness,  368. 
Conducts  Henrietta  Maria  to  Eng¬ 
land,  369.  Queries  respecting  his 
offices  and  conduct  proposed  to  the 
Commons  by  Dr.  Turner,  404.  De¬ 
bates  against  the  duke  continued  by 
the  House,  407.  Determination  of 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  impeach  the 
duke,  who  himself  first  impeaches  the 
earl,  412.  Articles  of  the  impeach¬ 
ments,  413.  Buckingham  also  im¬ 
peached  by  the  Commons,  417.  His 
endeavours  to  make  the  king  a  party 
to  his  quarrel,  420.  Elected  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Cambridge  University,  420. 
His  answer  to  the  impeachment  of 
the  Commons,  421-423.  List  of  his 
titles  and  offices, .  424  note.  Mr. 
Shetland’ s  picture  of  the  duke’s 
rapacity  quoted,  424.  The  duke 
charged  by  the  Commons  with  having 
poisoned  James  I.,  425.  The  kings 
infatuation  for  the  duke,  427.  The 
duke’s  passion  for  Anne  of  Austria, 

438.  Entangles  Charles  I.  in  a  war 
with  France,  439.  Buckingham’s 
insolence  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 

439.  Authorised  by  the  king  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  London,  440 
note.  His  motives  for  the  war  with 
France,  441.  Sails  from  Portsmouth 
with  a  hundred  sail,  444.  Publishes 
a  manifesto  in  his  own  name,  444. 
Attacks  the  Island  of  Rlffi,  445. 
Abandons  his  design  and  retreats, 
447.  His  want  of  military  skill,  447- 
Named  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
the  grievance  of  grievances,  473..  An 
information  filed  against  him  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  but  taken  off  by  com¬ 
mand  of  the  king,  478.  Reconciled 
to  Wentworth,  483.  Goes  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  to  relieve  Rochelle,  485. 
Assassinated  there,  485.  Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  XV.’ s  letter  to  him,  quoted,  538 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  endeavours  to  obtain  the  chief 
command  of  Charles  II.  s  army,  iii. 
414.  Married  to  Lord  Fairfax  s 
daughter,  526.  Imprisoned  by  the 
parliament,  526 

Buckner,  Mr.,  Archbishop  Abbots 
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chaplain,  licenses  Prynne’s  ‘Histrio- 
mastyx,’  ii.  65.  His  punishment  in 
consequence,  67,  68 

Hurchet,  Peter,  the  Puritan,  case  of,  i. 
157.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  intention 
towards  him,  according  to  Strype  and 
Camden,  157-159 

Burdit,  Mr.,  punished  by  the  High 
Commission  Court,  ii.  103 

Burgesses,  their  first  summons  to  par¬ 
liament,  i.  4 

Burghley,  Lord,  his  belief  in  astrology, 
i.  92  note.  His  vindication  of  torture, 
174.  His  proposal  to  erect  a  new 
court  for  the  correction  of  all  abuses, 
&c.,  226.  His  gross  adulation,  228 

Burlemach,  Philip,  acts  as  agent  for  the 
English  government  in  introducing 
foreign  troops,  i.  452.  Confesses  his 
agency,  453 

Burley,  Captain,  his  mutinous  attempt 
to  rescue  the  king  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  iii.  269 

Burton,  Mr.,  expelled  from  his  chap¬ 
laincy  at  court,  ii.  74.  His  sermons 
considered  seditious,  74.  Accused  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  74.  His  sentence, 
76.  Sent  to  a  remote  prison,  78. 
Order  for  his  appearance  issued  by 
the  Commons,  245 

Byron,  Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord),  ap¬ 
pointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  ii. 
421.  Refuses  to  obey  a  summons  of 
the  Commons,  462.  Attends  at  the 
bar,  463.  Displaced,  471.  His  atro¬ 
cities  in  the  country,  iii.  22.  Created 
Lord  Byron,  94.  Commands  the 
English-Irish  regiments,  94.  His 
proceedings,  94.  Lays  siege  to 
Nantwich,  94.  Thoroughly  defeated 
by  Fairfax,  94 


CAERNARVON,  EARL  of,  at  the 
\J  battle  of  Roundway  Down,  iii.  64. 
His  death,  74 

Calderwood,  David,  the  historian,  joins 
in  a  protest  against  the  tyranny  of 
James  I.,  i.  308.  Punished  with  exile, 
309 

Calixtines,  the  sect  of,  their  tenets,  i. 
56 

Callender,  Earl  of,  enters  England  to 
assist  the  Parliamentarians,  iii.  130. 
Takes  Newcastle,  130.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  royalists  in  Scotland, 
274 

Canons,  the  Scottish,  publication  of  the, 
ii.  149.  Note  regarding'them,  ii.  501 


Capel,  Lord,  his  career,  iii.  367.  His 
trial  and  execution,  367,  368 
Carew,  Sir  Randolph,  removed  from  the 
office  of  chief  justice,  i.  437 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  Charles  I.  confined 
in,  iii.  264 

Carleton,  Sir  Dudley,  his  speech  to  the 
Commons,  i.  419.  Created  a  peer, 
420 

Carlisle,  defeat  of  the  royalists  at,  iii. 
198 

Carte,  examination  of  his  statements  as 
to  Irish  affairs,  ii.  395  note 
Cartwright,  his  statement  of  the  views 
of  the  Presbyterians,  i.  225  note.  On 
the  English  government,  quoted,  232 
Cassillis,  Earl  of,  gives  bonds  for  the 
support  of  the  war,  ii.  218.  Sent  in 
a  deputation  Rom  the  Scots  to 
Charles  II.,  iii.  379 

Cathedral  churches,  Preston’s  proposal 
for  confiscating  the  property  of,  i.  361 
Catholics,  the  persecuting  statutes  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  against  them,  i. 
219,  220.  Partiality  of  James  I.  to 
them,  248.  War  between  the  Pro¬ 
testants  and  Catholics  in  Bohemia, 
333.  The  Catholics  treated  with 
indulgence  by  the  high  church  party 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  502.  Ris¬ 
ings  of  them  in  the  north,  154.  And 
in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  155,  160. 
Their  constant  plots  and  conspiracies 
against  Elizabeth’s  life  and  against 
the  government,  160,  161,  174.  The 
Babington  conspiracy,  162.  The  ex¬ 
pected  Spanish  invasion,  162.  Car¬ 
dinal  Allen’s  book,  162.  Charles  I.’s 
encouragement  and  protection  of,  ii. 
38,  43.  Restoration  of  the  pomp  of 
their  worship,  4o.  Intolerance  of  the 
National  Covenant  towards  the  Catho¬ 
lic  body,  175.  See  Reformation 

Cavaliers,  conspiracy  of  the,  iii.  513 

Cecil,  the  first  to  broach  the  principles 
of  toleration,  i.  95.  His  speech  on  a 
motion  for  supply,  191.  His  speeches 
in  the  House  on  the  power  of  the 
prince,  529,  530 

Chalmers  of  Gaitgirth,  his  address  to 
the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland,  i.  287 
note 

Chaloner,  the  conspirator,  hanged,  iii. 

57 

Chambers,  Richard,  imprisoned  and 
ruined  by  the  Star  Chamber,  ii.  27. 
His  unsuccessful  appeal  against  the 
payment  of  ship-money,  112,  113 

Chancellor,  the  nomination  of  the,  in¬ 
sisted  upon  by  parliament,  i.  5 
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Chancery,  Court  of,  writs  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  of  parliament  made 
returnable  to,  i.  249.  Proposal  to 
abolish  it,  iii.  452,  453. 

Chancy,  Mr.  C.,  his  punishment  by  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  ii.  103 

Charles  I.,  grants  a  commission  to  the 
Privy  Council  to  hear  and  determine 
all  questions  about  jurisdiction,  i.  147 
note.  Exacts  the  ceremony  of  being 
addressed  and  served  on  the  knee, 
239  note.  State  of  affairs  at  his 
accession,  333.  Buckingham's  inso¬ 
lence  to  him  when  prince,  348.  His 
confidence  gained  by  Buckingham, 
348.  Who  advises  him  to  make  a 
journey  to  Spain,  348.  His  father’s 
consent  obtained,  350.  Travels  with 
Buckingham  incognito  into  Spain, 
353.  His  reception  there,  354.  Buck¬ 
ingham’s  insolent .  familiarity  with 
him,  355.  Their  return  to  England, 
358.  The  king’s  anger  at  the  result 
of  their  mission,  360.  Jealousy  of 
the  king  aroused  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  362.  Death  of  James  I., 
364.  Sentiments  of  the  people  at 
Charles’s  accession,  366.  His  cha¬ 
racter  and  deportment,  366-368. 
Causes  of  the  people’s  dissatisfaction, 
367.  The.  king’s  marriage  with  Hen¬ 
rietta  Maria,  369.  His  indulgence 
to  the  Catholics,  370.  Levies  troops 
to  recover  the  palatinate,  and  forms 
alliances  for  assisting  the  German 
Protestants,  372.  Summons  a  par¬ 
liament,  373.  Which  he  opens  in 
person,  373.  His  address  to  the 
House,  374.  Temper  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  375.  Charles  sends  a  fleet  to 
Prance  against  Rochelle,  385.  Sum¬ 
mons  parliament  at  Oxford,  and  de¬ 
mands  a  supply,  388.  Resolution  of 
the  Commons,  391.  His  first  parlia¬ 
ment  dissolved  by  the  king,  393. 
War  with  Spain,  396.  Draws  a  com¬ 
pulsory  loan  from  the  people,  396. 
His  coronation,  398.  A  new  species 
of  extortion  imposed  by  his  court, 
399.  Summons  parliament,  400.  His 
message  to  the  Commons,  401.  Their 
answer,  403.  Anger  of  the  king  at 
the.  speeches  of  Mr.  C.  Coke  and  Dr. 
Turner,  406,  407.  The  Commons 
summoned  to  Whitehall  by  the  king, 
407.  The  king’s  address  to  them, 
disclosing  his  lofty  pretensions,  407- 
410.  Presentation  of  the.  grand  re¬ 
monstrance,  411.  The  kings  mis¬ 
statements  respecting  the  Earl  of 
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Bristol,  416.  Sends  Sir  J.  Elliot  and 
Sir  D.  Diggs  to  the  Tower,  418. 
Exerts  all  his  influence  to  procure 
the  election  of  Buckingham  as  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Cambridge,  421.  Dissolves 
parliament,  422.  Issues  a  proclama¬ 
tion  justifying  his  government,  423. 
His  infatuation  for  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  427.  The  new  counsels 
adopted  by  Charles,  benevolence,  loan, 
ship-money,  &c.,  431.  His  war  with 
France,  437.  His  fondness  for  med¬ 
dling  in  the  details  of  public  business, 
444  note.  His  return  to  a  constitu¬ 
tional  course,  and  summons  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  451.  Secretly  raises  German 
troops  to  be  transported  into  England, 
452.  His  address  to  his  third  par¬ 
liament,  455.  The  petition  of  right 
drawn  up,  464,  466.  His  insincere 
dealing  with  regard  to  recusants,  465. 
Five  subsidies  voted  by  the  Commons, 
465.  His  undignified  message  to  the 
Commons,  465.  Presses  for  the  bill 
of  subsidy,  467.  His  first  answer  to 
the  petition  of  right,  469.  His  con¬ 
duct  respecting  Dr.  Manwaring,  470. 
And  Richard  Montague,  471-  His 
peremptory  message  to  the  Commons, 
471.  Grants  the  petition  of  right  in 
the  proper  form,  474,  His  consulta¬ 
tion  with,  and  opinions  of,  the  judges 
respecting  it,  475.  His  attempt  to 
save  Buckingham,  478.  Prorogues 
parliament  on  the  question  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  480.  His  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  printing  of  the  petition 
of  right,  481.  His  arbitrary  pro¬ 
ceedings  during  the  prorogation,  482. 
His  conduct  at  the  news  of  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Buckingham,  491.  Cla¬ 
rendon’s  account  of  the  king’s  grief, 
493.  His  behaviour  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Rochellers,  495.  His  resolutions 
respecting  the  parliament,  495.  Sum¬ 
mons  the  Commons  to  Whitehall,  497. 
His  attempt  at  a  reconciliation,  498. 
Acknowledges  he  has  no  right  to 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  con¬ 
sent  of  parliament,  498.  But  still 
continues  to  draw  it,  504.  Discontent 
of  the  Commons,  504.  Protestation 
of  the  House,  and  commitment  of 
some  of  the  members  to  the  Tower, 
506.  Charles  dissolves  the  parlia¬ 
ment  in  person,  507-  His  mode.  of 
treating  the  prisoners  and  evading 
the  law,  508.  His  terms  refused  by 
Selden  and  Valentine,  508.  Pope 
Gregory  XV.’s  letter  to  him  when  in 
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Spain,  quoted,  536.  His  letter  to  the 
pope,  quoted,  540.  Publishes  a  pro¬ 
clamation  forbidding  the  mention  of 
another  parliament,  ii.  1.  Concludes 
a  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  22, 
23.  View  of  foreign  affairs  at  this 
period,  25.  Charles’s  secret  treaty 
with  Spain  against  Holland,  26.  His 
arbitrary  taxes  and  proceedings,  27. 
His  changes  in  the  judges’  patents,  30. 
His  arbitrary  and  capricious  conduct 
in  various  departments,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  proving  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  30.  His  interference  with 
new  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  31. 
His  extortion  of  knight-money,  33. 
His  proceedings  upon  pretended  fo¬ 
rest  laws,  34.  His  projected  forest 
for  deer,  34.  His  punishments  for 
alleged  depopulations,  35.  His  en¬ 
largement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  arbi¬ 
trary  courts,  and  erection  of  new 
ones,  36.  Clarendon’s  picture  of 
his  government,  quoted,  37-  His  en¬ 
couragement  and  protection  of  Papists, 
38,  43.  His  ecclesiastical  and  religi¬ 
ous  innovations,  43.  Encourages  the 
hierarchy  to  maintain  that  they  held 
their  jurisdiction  from  God,  44.  His 
recreations  on  Sundays,  45.  His  vio¬ 
lation  of  his  oath  to  do  justice,  61. 
Listens  to  slanders  against  Williams, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  89.  Act  of  revo¬ 
cation,  on  his  accession,  of  church 
lands  and  tithes  in  Scotland,  125. 
His  conduct  regarding  the  Scotch 
church,  130.  His  proclamation  against 
recusants,  130,  131.  His  visit  to 
Scotland,  132.  His  coronation  there, 
132.  Reduces  the  Scottish  parliament 
to  a  mere  clumsy  engine,  133.  Acts 
the  part  of  clerk  himself,  135.  Leaves 
Scotland  with  the  determination  to 
overturn  the  established  religion,  135. 
Determines  to  impose  ecclesiastical 
canons  and  a  liturgy  upon  the  Scottish 
people,  147.  His  authority  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  causes,  149.  His  answer  to 
the  supplication  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  165.  Temporises  with  the 
disaffected,  171.  His  violent  procla¬ 
mations,  172.  Protests  published 
against  them,  173.  Renewal  of  the 
national  covenant,  174.  The  king’s 
opinion  of  it,  176.  Sends  Marquis 
Hamilton  to  Scotland  as  king’s  com¬ 
missioner,  176.  His  two  declarations 
to  the  Covenanters,  177.  His  letters 
to  Marquis  Hamilton  as  to  the  Cove¬ 
nanters,  182,  183.  His  determination 


to  destroy  them,  184.  Agrees  to  grant 
an  assembly  under  certain  conditions, 
187.  Articles  of  advice  to  the  king 
concerted  at  Broxmouth,  187.  Deter¬ 
mines  '  to  commence  war  with  the 
Scots,  192.  His  preparations,  193. 
His  attempts  to  conciliate  his  English 
subjects  at  this  juncture,  195.  Marches 
with  an  army  to  Scotland,  195.  His 
operations,  195.  Makes  peace  with 
the  Scots,  and  disbands  his  army,  199. 
His  humiliation,  199,  200.  Consents 
to  a  General  Assembly,  201.  His  in¬ 
sincerity,  202.  His  secret  intentions, 
203.  Determines  to  crush  some  of 
his  chief  Scottish  subjects,  206.  Com¬ 
mits  the  Earls  of  Loudon  and  Dun¬ 
fermline  to  the  Tower,  207.  Induced 
to  destroy  his  warrant  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  former,  207.  Preparations 
of  the  Scots  for  a  second  war,  208. 
State  of  the  king’s  affairs,  209.  Calls 
a  parliament,  and  demands  a  supply, 
210.  Prevails  with  the  Lords  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  induce  the  Commons  to 
vote  a  supply,  213.  Sends  Sir  Henry 
V ane  to  demand  supply,  213.  Dissolves 
parliament  in  person,  214.  Formation 
of  his  army,  219.  His  projects  for 
raising  money,  219.  Mutinies  in  his 
army,  220.  His  army  defeated  at 
Newbum,  222.  Retreats  to  York,  224. 
His  situation,  224.  Summons  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  peers  at  York,  225.  Raises  a 
loan  from  the  citizens  of  London,  227. 
Terms  demanded  by  the  victorious 
Scots,  227.  Removal  of  the  treaty  to 
London,  227.  Whither  the  king  sum¬ 
mons  a  parliament,  227.  His  deplor-  , 
able  situation,  230.  Proposes  the 
pacification  of  Berwick,  230.  Mr. 
Hume’s  vindication  of  the  conduct  of 
the  king  examined,  231  note.  State 
of  the  kingdom  at  this  period,  233. 
Charles  orders  Strafford  to  attend  him 
in  London,  243.  Impeachment  and 
committal  for  high  treason  of  his 
ministers,  Strafford,  Laud,  and  Finch, 
253-255.  Passes  the  Triennial  Act, 
264.  Endeavours  to  seduce  the  popu¬ 
lar  leaders  in  the  case  of  Strafford,  264. 
Yields  to  a  demand  of  the  Commons 
to  relieve  the  Council  from  their  oath 
of  secresy,  291.  His  proceedings  with 
regard  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  315. 
Concoction  of  the  army  plot,  316. 
His  conduct  in  reference  to  it,  321. 
Gives  his  assent  to  the  bill  of  attain¬ 
der  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford  and 
that  for  continuing  the  parliament, 
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323.  Consents  to  disband  the  Irish 
army,  338.  His  intention  of  going  to 
Scotland,  338.  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Commons  to  accompany  him, 
339.  His  secret  policy,  341.  Labours 
to  gain  the  leading  men  in  Scotland, 
341.  Plot  of  Montrose  to  put  Scotland 
into  Charles’s  power,  348,  349.  The 
plot  alleged  by  Charles  to  be  a  mere 
fabrication,  351.  His  proposal  to 
transfer  the  army  in  England  to 
France,  361.  The  Irish  rebellion  and 
massacre,  365.  Did  Charles  encourage 
the  rebellion  ?  366.  Demands  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  of  the  king,  371.  His 
expectations  from  them,  373.  Receives 
information  of  the  rebellion  when  in 
Scotland,  394.  Informs  the  Scottish 
parliament  of  therebellion,  396.  Alac¬ 
rity  of  the  Scots  to  assist  the  king, 
399.  Settlement  of  Scottish  affairs, 
and  departure  of  the  king  from  Scot¬ 
land,  400.  Honours  distributed  by 
him  on  leaving,  401.  Secures  the 
safety  of  Montrose,  403.  Meeting  of 
parliament,  which  theldng  endeavours 
farther  to  adjourn,  404,  405.  His 
arrival  in  London,  and  magnificence 
of  his  reception  there,  413.  Dis¬ 
misses  the  guard  ordered  by  the 
Houses  for  their  protection,  414. 
The  remonstrance  and  petition  of  the 
Commons  presented  to  the  king, 
415.  Commits  a  breach  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  privilege  in  regard  to  the 
bill  for  pressing  soldiers,  418.  Re¬ 
monstrance  of  both  Houses,  and  the 
king’s  answer,  419.  Other  matters 
tending  to  hasten  a  breach,  419.  An¬ 
swer  to  the  remonstrance,  422.  Im¬ 
peachment  of  Lord  Kimbolton  and 
the  five  members  of  the  Commons, 
428.  His  answer  to  the  request  of 
the  Commons  for  a  guard,  428.  His 
collection  of  desperate  characters, 

430.  His  violent  entrance  into  the 
Commons  to  arrest  the  five  members, 

431.  Who  escape,  432.  Goes  to 
Guildhall  to  demand  them,  433.  Lan¬ 
guage  of  his  followers  at  the  House, 
437.  His  answer  to  a  petition  from  the 
city,  439.  Issues  a  proclamation  to 
arrest  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five 
members,  and  leaves  London,  440. 
Views  with  which  he  took  this  step,  and 
acted  in  all  his  late  measures,  440. 
Retires  to  Hampton  Court,  449.  His 
purpose,  450.  Civil  war  evidently 
resolved  upon  by  him,  452,  453.  Re¬ 
tires  to  Windsor,  and  holds  a  cabinet 
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council  there,  462.  His  determina¬ 
tion,  463,  468.  Sends  the  qireen  to 
Holland,  469.  His  promise  to  her, 
473.  His  secret  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Hyde,  475.  His  answer  to  a 
petition  of  the  Commons  as  to  the 
militia,  &c.,  476,  477.  Declaration 
of  parliament  transmitted  to  him  at 
Newmarket,  477.  His  answer,  479. 
Loudly  complains  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  483.  Refused  admission  into 
Hull,  484.  His  declaration  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  the  answer  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  485.  Declaration  ofthe  Lords 
and  councillors  in  the  king’s  favour, 
489.  Receives  a  supply  of  arms  from 
Holland,  490.  His  fruitless  attempt 
to  take  Hull,  491.  Vigorous  prepa¬ 
rations  for  war  on  both  sides,  492. 
Obtains  the  Great  Seal,  492.  His 
allegations  regarding  the  parliament, 

493.  State  of  parties  at  this  time, 

494,  iii.  1.  A  great  part  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  join  the  king,  ii.  495.  The 
nineteen  propositions  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  king’s  answer,  498, 
499.  The  king  erects  his  standard 
at  Nottingham,  iii.  8.  His  forces,  8. 
Fatal  principle  upon  which  he  relied,  9. 
Denounces  Essex  and  his  followers  as 
traitors,  10.  Fruitless  attempts  at  ac¬ 
commodation,  10, 11.  His  notable  pro¬ 
testation  to  the  troops  at  Wellington, 
13.  Increase  of  his  army,  15.  Battle 
of  Edgehill,  18.  Banbury  Castle 
taken  by  the  king,  21.  His  faith¬ 
lessness,  and  proceedings  at  Brent¬ 
ford,  23.  Retires  to  Oxford,  26.  His 
answer  to  the  petition  for  peace,  29. 
Attempts  to  remove  the  courts  of 
law  to  Oxford,  30.  Failure  of  a  great 
attempt  at  peace,  31.  His  policy, 
33.  Advantages  he  expects  from  the 
treaty,  33.  His  profound  dissimula¬ 
tion,  36.  His  conduct  towards  the 
Scottish  commissioners  at  Oxford,  38. 
Scheme  proposed  by  Montrose,  and 
resolved  upon,  39.  The  king’s  con¬ 
duct  indefensible,  41.  Successes  of 
the  parliamentary  forces,  52  et  seq. 
The  king’s  part  in  a  conspiracy  to 
betray  London,  57-  The  procla¬ 
mation,  57.  Failure  of  his  mongrel 
parliament  at  Oxford,  58.  Lays 
siege  to  Gloucester,  69.  Compelled 
to  raise  the  siege,  72.  Battle  of 
Newbury,  73.  Loss  of  Caernarvon 
and  Falkland,  74-  State  of  the  court 
and  army  at  Oxford,  75,  88.  lorma- 
tion  of  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
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natit,  83.  Meeting  of  his  mongrel  I 
parliament  at  Oxford,  91.  Fate  of  i 
his  English  -  Irish  regiments,  93. 
Sends  Prince  Rupert  to  relieve  York, 
98.  Battle  of  Marston  Moor,  101. 
Successes  of  the  royalists  in  the  south, 

131.  Their  defeat  at  Cherington 
Down,  131.  Charles  takes  the  field, 

132.  Draws  Waller  to  Worcester, 

133.  But  returns  to  Oxford,  133. 
Marches  towards  the  south,  134.  De¬ 
feated  at  the  second  battle  of  New¬ 
bury,  137.  Actions  of  Montrose  in 
Scotland,  138.  The  king’s  answer  to 
proposition,  for  peace,  167.  Treaty 
of  Uxbridge,  168.  Question  of  the 
militia,  170.  And  as  to  religion,  172. 
Treaty  broken  off,  175.  State  of  his 
army,  178.  Takes  Leicester'bv  storm, 
181.  His  conduct  at  Naseby,  183. 
Retreats  into  Wales,  184.  Nature  of 
the  correspondence  found  in  his  cabi¬ 
net,  184.  Successes  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  troops,  187  et  seq.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  king  himself  and  his 
small  army,  195.  Breaks  into  the 
eastern  association,  196.  Hastens  to 
the  relief  of  Chester,  196.  Defeated 
by  Pointz  at  Routen  Heath,  196.  Re¬ 
tires  into  Wales  and  into  Newark, 
197.  Marches  to  Oxford,  197.  Ac¬ 
cumulation  of  losses  on  his  side,  198. 
His  negotiations  with  the  parliament 
during  his  stay  at  Oxford,  209.  Sub¬ 
tlety  of  his  game,  221.  Leaves  Ox¬ 
ford  and  escapes  to  the  Scottish  camp, 
225.  Goes  with  the  Scots  to  New¬ 
castle,  227-  Controversy  with  Hen¬ 
derson  as  to  Presbyterianism,  227. 
Demands  of  parliament  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  his  person,  229.  Proposi¬ 
tions  and  negotiations,  231.  Deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Scots  to  give  him  up, 
233.  Conducted  to  Holdenby,  236. 
Seized  by  Cornet  Joyce,  and  carried 
to  the  army,  246.  His  treatment  by 
the  army,  251.  His  negotiations, 
251.  Mild  terms  offered  him,  253. 
Which  he  haughtily  rejects,  254.  De¬ 
termines  to  make  his  escape,  261. 
Flies  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  262.  Con¬ 
fined  by  vote  of  parliament  in  Caris- 
brooke  Castle,  264.  His  propositions 
for  a  treaty  of  peace,  266.  Mutin¬ 
ous  attempt  to  rescue  him,  269. 
Review  of  his  conduct,  269.  Vote  of 
the  parliament  to  send  him  no  more 
addresses,  but  to  draw  up  a  declara¬ 
tion  against  him,  271.  Bills  tendered 
to  him  by  parliament  preparatory  to 
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a  treaty,  284,  286.  His  policy,  285. 
Treaty  of  Newport,  287.  Hopes  to 
effect  his  escape,  287.  Beseeched  by 
Hollis  to  conclude  the  treaty,  290. 
His  situation  at  this  period,  290. 
Removed  to  Hurst  Castle,  297.  His 
treatment  there,  305.  Taken  by 
Colonel  Harrison  to  Windsor,  306. 
His  situation  there,  312.  Impeach¬ 
ment  against  him  framed  by  the 
Commons,  317.  The  charge,  318. 
Ordinance  for  the  trial,  &c.,  319. 
Protest  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners, 
320.  State  preserved  by  the  king  at 
Windsor,  324.  Brought  to  St.  James’s, 
and  state  ceremony  withdrawn,  324. 
Verses  alleged  to  have  been  written 
by  him  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  325  note. 
His  trial,  326.  Sentenced  to  death, 
333.  His  last  days,  334.  His  ad¬ 
dress  from  the  scaffold,  338.  His 
execution,  339.  Remarks  on  his  last 
speech,  343.  The  ‘Eikon  Basilike,’ 
344.  The  king’s  abilities,  347.  His 
personal  appearance,  348.  Compari¬ 
son  of  his  sufferings  with  those  of 
Christ,  350  note 

Charles  II.,  proclaimed  king  by  the 
Scots,  iii.  376.  Factions  among  his 
few  attendants  at  the  Hague,  376. 
Concludes  the  treaty  of  Breda,  379. 
Visits  his  mother  at  Paris,  378. 
Compelled  to  remove  from  Paris  to 
Jersey,  379.  Signs  the  treaty  of 
Breda,  379.  Agrees  with  the  Scot¬ 
tish  commissioners  and  sails  for  Scot¬ 
land,  386.  His  base  declaration 
respecting  Montrose,  386.  Lands  in 
Scotland,  389.  Quarrel  between  him 
and  the  clergy,  392,  393.  His  person 
demanded  of  the  Scots  by  Cromwell, 
393.  Agrees  to  a  declaration  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Covenanters,  394. 
Pleased  at  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Dunbar,  403.  His  conspiracy  against 
the  Scots,  called  the  ‘  Start,’  405. 
Crowned  king  by  the  Scots,  406. 
His  hypocrisy,  406.  Resolves  to 
march  with  the  Scottish  army  into 
England,  410.  Marches  to  Worces¬ 
ter,  411-413.  His  army  utterly  de¬ 
feated  there,  415.  His  escape,  416. 
Story  of  the  royal  oak,  416,  417. 
Reaches  the  Continent,  417.  Issues 
a  proclamation  recommending  Crom¬ 
well’s  assassination,  463.  Sends  sup¬ 
plies  from  Holland  to  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  474.  Resides  at  Cologne, 
480.  Desire  in  England  for  his 
restoration,  525,  526.  His  situation 
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at  Breda,  543.  The  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  545.  Prelude  to  his 
restoration,  547.  His  letter  and  de¬ 
claration,  548.  His  restoration,  548. 
Proclaimed  king,  549. 

Charta,  Magna,  "benevolences  abolished 
by,  i.  185.  Its  object,  116,  117. 
Lambard’s  view  of  the  power  of  the 
monarch  over  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  116,  117.  Confirmation  of 
the  Great  Charter,  121 
Cheney,  Sir  John,  Prolocutor  of  the 
Commons,  his  contemptuous  remarks 
on  the  prayers  of  the  clergy,  i.  42 
Chepstow  taken  by  Waller,  iii.  53 
Cherington  Down,  the  royal  army  de¬ 
feated  at,  iii.  131 

Chester  declares  for  the  king,  iii.  48. 
Taken  by  the  parliament  troops,  iii. 

199 

Chichester  taken  by  Waller,  iii.  52 
Children,  subordination  of  to  parents  in 
ancient  times,  i.  535 
Chowney,  his  book  on  the  Romish  re¬ 
ligion  patronised  by  Laud,  ii.  44,  72 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  her  con¬ 
versations  with  Whitelocke  about 
English  affairs,  i.  364 
Christian  TV.,  King  of  Denmark,  de¬ 
feated  by  Count  Tilly,  i.  432 
Chudleigh,  Major  James,  his  examina¬ 
tions,  ii.  514,  516.  His  successes,  iii. 

60,  61.  Deserts  to  the  enemy  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  62.  Besieged  Stam¬ 
ford  in  Exeter,  63 

Church,  innovations  in  the ;  the  high 
church  party,  i.  501.  Difference  be¬ 
tween  the  state  of  the  English  Church 
before  the  Reformation  and  after  the 
innovations  of  Laud,  ii.  45.  See 
Clergy  ;  Reformation  ;  Religion 
Civil  War.  See  War,  Civil 
Civil  law  and  the  law  of  England,  Eor- 
tescue  on,  quoted,  i.  513.  Effects  of 
the  civil  law  in  France,  517 
Clarendon,  Lord,  on  the  jurisdiction  and 
abuses  of  the  Court  of  High  Coin- 
mission,  quoted,  i.  147  note.  His 
picture  of  the  government  of  Charles 
I.  quoted,  ii.  37.  His  account  of  the 
army  plot,  317  note.  His  statement 
as  to  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five 
members,  445.  His  inconsistencies, 

447.  His  allegations  respecting  the 
proposed  treaty  of  Oxford,  iii.  35 
Classical  literature,  the  revival  of,  not 
the  cause  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in 
England,  i.  268 

Clergy,  English;  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
in  England  before  the  time  of  Wick- 
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liffe,  i.  39.  Act  of  Edward  III. 
against  aliens  holding  livings  in  Eng¬ 
land,  39  note.  The  statutes  of  pro¬ 
visors,  premunire,  &c.,  passed,  40. 
The  clergy  assisted  by  Richard  II. 
against  the  Lollards,  40.  The  law 
passed  against  the  Lollards,  41.  Pro¬ 
posed  transference  of  church  property 
to  the  crown,  41.  Assistance  given 
the  clergy  by  the  Lords,  44.  Failure 
of  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  church 
property  to  the  king,  48.  Attempts 
of  the  Commons  to  amend  some 
abuses  of  the  bishops’  courts,  49. 
Halle’s  severe  remarks  upon  the 
monkish  ecclesiastics  of  his  time, 
quoted,  49  note.  Henry  YIII.’s  em¬ 
ployment  of  the,  chiefly  in  secular 
affairs,  11.  Sufferings  of  the  clergy 
of  the  old  religion  caused  by  the  Re¬ 
formation,  27,  28  note.  Crimes  im¬ 
puted  to  the  clergy  by  the  Wickliff- 
ites,  38  note.  Powers  with  which  the 
clergy  were  armed  for  the  suppression 
of  heresy,  i.  51.  Their  arrogance, 
rapacity,  and  oppression,  51.  Pleas 
of  sanctuary  and  clergy,  52.  The 
yoke  of  Rome  cast  off  by  Henry  VIII., 
63.  Dissolution  and  sale  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  houses,  58,  61.  Henry’s  mode 
of  compelling  the  clergy  to  acquiesce 
in  his  designs,  58,  59.  Establishment 
of  the  king’s  supremacy  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  jurisdiction,  70.  Power  derived 
from  the  monarch’s  patronage,  73. 
Accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  events 
which  followed,  80.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
94.  Restrictions  upon  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  96  note.  Constantly 
varying  opinions  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  respecting  the  real  presence  in 
the  eucharist,  97  note.  Views  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  episcopal  govern¬ 
ment,  102.  The  act  of  1st  Elizabeth 
for  the  correction  of  the  heresies  of 
the  clergy,  143,  144.  Grant  of  a  con¬ 
tribution  by  the  clergy  in  convocation 
for  the  use  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  194. 
Ecclesiastics  restrained  by  the  ‘  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  Clarendon  ’  from  going 
abroad,  201.  The  settlement  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  crown,  219.  Bast- 
wick’s  account  of  the  reverence  ex¬ 
acted  by  the  bishops  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  240  note.  The  measure 
of  the  clergy  of  human  affairs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clarendon,  245  note. 
Misery  and  poverty  to  which  the 
clergy  were  reduced,  7  6.  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  policy  of  James  I.,  246.  Church 
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affairs  in  the  early  part,  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  370.  Land’s  schedule 
of  orthodox  and  Puritan  ecclesiastics, 
370.  Measures  devised  against  the 
Puritans  and  indulgence  granted  to 
the  Catholics,  370.  The  pulpit  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  advancement  of  a  forced 
loan  to  Charles  I.,  433.  Laud’s  en¬ 
deavours  to  raise  the  power  of  the 
priesthood,  ii.  9.  His  patronage  of 
the  Catholics,  44.  The  hierarchy 
encouraged  by  Charles  I.  to  maintain 
that  they  held  their  jurisdiction  from 
God,  44.  The  clergy  allowed  by  the 
king  to  keep  courts,  and  to  issue  pro¬ 
cesses  in  their  own  names,  79,  80. 
Exultation  of  the  high  church  party 
at  the  state  of  liberty  in  England  in 
1635,  115.  And  at  the  exaltation  of 
the  bishops  to  the  first  offices  in  the 
state,  116.  Evils  of  making  the 
parochial  clergy  justices  of  the  peace, 
116.  Attack  of  the  Commons  upon 
the  hierarchy,  259.  Resolution  of  the 
Commons,  262.  Bill  of  the  Commons 
to  restrain  bishops,  &c.  from  holding 
secular  offices,  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords,  335.  Deering’s  bill  for  the 
utter  extirpation  of  bishops,  deans, 
and  chapters,  335,  336. 

Clergy,  Scottish,  their  influence  during 
the  papal  supremacy,  i.  285.  Anxiety 
of  the  Protestant  clergy  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
kirk,  287.  The  ‘  First  Book  of  Dis¬ 
cipline,’  288.  Annexation  by  parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  church  lands  to  the 
crown,  290.  Attempts  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  clergy  to  compel  restitution,  291. 
Stipends  of  the  iclergy  in  the  16th 
century,  291,  292.  Final  establish¬ 
ment  of  Presbyterianism,  293.  Am¬ 
bitious  views  of  the  clergy,  294.  Their 
treatment  of  the  king  James  VI.,  295  - 
299  note.  His  fear  of  the  clergy,  303. 
Their  opposition  to  his  endeavours  to 
introduce  episcopacy,  303.  Bishops 
appointed  constant  moderators,  305. 
Episcopacy  re-established,  306,  307. 
Temporal  offices  heaped  upon  the 
renegade  clergy,  306.  The  Five 
Articles  of  Perth,  309.  Upstart  in¬ 
solence  of  the  clergy,  ii.  145.  Intro¬ 
duction  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons 
and  liturgy,  147  et  seq.  Riot  on  the 
reading  of  the  liturgy,  159.  Death 
denounced  without  mercy  to  all  who 
spoke  against  the  clergy,  163.  Their 
undisguisedjamusements  on  Sunday, 
164.  Give  the  people  to  understand 


that  the  king  is  insincere  in  any  con¬ 
cession,  179.  Cromwell’s  dispute 
with  them,  iii.  407. 

Cleveland,  Earl  of,  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  iii.  416 

Clubmen  during  the  civ  il  war,  iii.  187, 
188.  Dispersed  by  Cromwell,  191. 

Coats,  privy,  or  doublets  of  defence, 
the  use  of,  prohibited  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  i.  209 

Cobham,  Lord,  his  bill  for  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  church  property  to  the 
crown,  i.  48.  His  death,  48.  Insur¬ 
rection  consequent  on  his  conviction, 

50  note 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  his  incorrect  view 
of  the  object  of  the  Great  Charter 
respecting  trials,  i.  119.  Presides  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  119.  His  reasons 
for  its  judicial  powers,  120  note.  His 
fifteen  cases  in  support  of  its  anti¬ 
quity  examined,  128.  On  the  nature 
of  martial  law,  149.  His  testimony 
to  the  English  abhorrence  of  torture, 
173.  Or  impressment,  180.  On  the 
illegality  of  dispensations  and  com¬ 
pound  for  forfeitures,  207.  On  pro¬ 
clamations  issued  by  the  Crown,  210. 
On  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  219.  Bacon’s 
objections  to  Coke  for  chancellor,  267. 
His  account  of  the  origin  of  the  sepa¬ 
ration  in  parliament  of  the  Commons 
from  the  king  and  Lords,  315  note. 
Draws  up  a  petition  on  religion,  377. 
Pricked  as  sheriff,  to  remove  him 
from  the  Commons,  399.  His  speech 
on  constrained  employment  abroad, 
464.  Proposes  a  remonstrance  upon 
the  dangers  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
means  of  preserving  it,  i.  469.  Names 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the 
House  as  the  grievance  of  grievances, 
473.  His  remark  on  crown  prece¬ 
dents,  479.  His  statement  of  the 
nature  of  the  authority  of  proclama¬ 
tions,  ii.  32. 

Coke,  Sir  John,  secretary  to  Charles  I., 

i.  388 

Coke,  Mr.  Clement,  his  opposition  to 
the  threatening  language  of  Charles  I. 
to  the  House,  i.  404.  The  king’s 
anger  at  his  speech,  406,  407 

Coke,  Roger,  his  character  as  a  writer, 

ii.  497  note 

Colchester,  the  Earl  of  Norwich  shut  up 
in,  iii  279.  Summoned  to  surrender 
by  Fairfax,  279.  Taken  by  Fairfax,  283 

Cole,  Sir  W.,  gives  the  first  hint  of  the 
Irish  conspiracy,  ii.  385 
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Colop  epper,  Sir  John,  chancellor  of  tlie 
exchequer,  ii.  445 

Collegiate  churches,  Preston’s  proposal 
for  confiscating  the  property  of,  i.  361 

Comraines,  Philip  de,  his  comparison 
of  the  government  of  England  and 
Prance,  i.  8 

Commission,  Court  of  High,  establish¬ 
ment  of  the,  i.  100.  Illegality  of  the 
proceedings  of  the,  113.  Warrants 
granted  to  pursuivants  to  ransack 
houses,  113.  Words  of  the  act  upon 
which  the  court  was  founded,  143. 
Prohibitions  of  the  judges,  146,  147 
note.  Clarendon  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  quoted,  147  note.  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  148.  In  Scotland, 
constituted  by  James  I.  of  England, 
306.  Matters  of  which  it  took  cogni¬ 
sance,  306.  Powers  of  the  court  in 
England  enlarged  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  by  Charles  I.,  ii,  36.  Hle- 
gality  and  severity  of  the  proceedings 
of  the,  101.  Case  of  Mr.  Bernard, 
101.  Of  Mr.  Workman,  102.  Of  Mr. 
Smart,  102.  Cases  of  Messrs.  Chancey, 
Premly,  Burdit,  and  Selden,  103,  104. 
The  tyrannical  sentences  of  the  court 
resolved  by  the  Commons  to  be  illegal, 
and  reversed,  258.  Abolished  by 


parliament,  335 

Communion,  the  Holy,  commanded  by 
the  Five  Articles  to  be  received  kneel¬ 
ing,  i.  309.  Views  of  various  sects  of 
Christians  respecting  it,  311- 

Commons,  House  of,  causes  of  its  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  throne,  i.  3.  Proclama¬ 
tion  of  Henry  III.  against  the  Lords, 
3  4  First  summons  of  the  Commons 
to  parliament,  4.  Their  constitutional 
freedom,  4,  5.  Conditions  on  which 
they  granted  supplies,  5.  Iheir  pro- 
nosed  transference  of  church  property 
to  the  crown,  42  et  seq.  Jailure  ot 
their  attempts,  48,  50.  Interference 
of  Queen  Mary  with  elections,  l.  83. 
Foreign  gold  distributed  among  the 
leading  men,  84  note.  Examination 
of  Mr.  Hume’s  views  of  the  little  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Lower  House,  84  note. 
Petitions  of  the  Commons,  against  the 
judicial  powers  of  the  Privy  Council, 
122, 123.  State  of  the  finances,  n.  ill. 
Bill  for  the  continuance  of  parliament 
passed,  322,  323.  The  bill  of  attain¬ 
der  against  the  Earl  of  Stafford  passed, 
323.  Proceedings  of  the  House  against 
the  bishops  and  judges,  336.  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  right  of  parliament  as 


to  tonnage  and  poundage,  337.  Com¬ 
mons  insist  upon  the  disbandment  of 
the  Irish  army,  337-339.  Bill  taking 
from  the  bishops  all  temporal  juris¬ 
diction,  with  the  vote  in  parliament, 
introduced,  404.  Examination  into 
the  second  army  plot,  407.  The 
grand  remonstrance  and  declara¬ 
tion,  408.  Mr.  Hyde’s  protestation, 
409.  The  remonstrance  and  a  peti¬ 
tion  presented  to  the  king,  414.  The 
bill  for  pressing  soldiers,  and  the 
king’s  breach  of  parliamentary  privi¬ 
lege  respecting  it,  417,  418.  Re¬ 
monstrance  of  both  Houses  against 
this,  419.  Print  the  remonstrance, 
419.  Other  matters  tending  to  has¬ 
ten  a  breach,  419.  Answer  to  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Commons,  422. 
Protestation  of  the  bishops,  425.  Im¬ 
peachment  of  the  bishops  for  high 
treason,  426.  Answer  to  their  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  guard  delayed,  426-428. 
Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members 
impeached,  428.  Violent  entrance  of 
the  king  into  the. House,  433.  Ad¬ 
journment  of  the  House,  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  sit  in  the  in¬ 
terim  at  Guildhall,  436.  Evidence 
laid  before  the  committee  as  to  the 
king’s  forcible  entry,  436.  Proclama¬ 
tion  for  the  arrest  of  Lord  Eimbolton 
and  the  five  members,  440.  The 
king  leaves  London,  440.  His  pre¬ 
parations,  450—453.  Prompt  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  Houses,  453.  Object  of 
the  Commons  in  the  clause  against  the 
legality  of  pressing,  455.  The  press¬ 
ing  bill  delayed,  556.  The  sheriffs 
ofLondon  and  Middlesex  called  upon 
to  raise  the  posse  comitatus,  459. 
Procession  of  the  impeached  members 
to  Westminster,  460.  A  guard  for 
both  Houses  appointed  under  the 
command  of  Skippon,  461.  Sir  John 
Hotham  sent  by  the  Commons  to 
Hull,  461.  Orders  transmitted,  to 
Goring  at  Portsmouth,  462.  Retire¬ 
ment  of  the  king  to  Windsor,  462. 
Origin  of  the  separation  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  from  the  king  and  Lords  in 
parliament,  i.  315  note.  Temper  of 
the  Commons  of  the  first  parliament 
of  Charles  I.,  375.  Subject  of  griev¬ 
ances,  376.  Two  subsidies  granted 
to  the  king,  377.  Answer  of  the 
king  to  the  grievances,  377,  378. 
Disagreement  of  the  king  and  Com¬ 
mons  respecting  religious  questions, 
378,  388.  Summoned  by  the  king  to 
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attend  him  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
388.  Indignation  felt  at  the  affair 
of  Rochelle,  389.  Resolve  of  the 
Commons,  391.  The  parliament  dis¬ 
solved,  393.  Reassembled, 400.  Their 
enquiry  into  grievances,  400.  The 
king’s  message  to  them,  401.  Their 
answer,  403.  The  king’s  angry  mes¬ 
sage  respecting  some  of  the  members’ 
speeches,  406,  407.  The  Commons 
summoned  to  Whitehall  by  the  king, 
407.  Presentation  of  the  grand  re¬ 
monstrance,  411.  Adjourned  for  a 
week  by  order  of  the  king,  411.  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  impeachment  preferred  by 
the  Commons  against  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  417-  The  two  managers  | 
of  the  impeachment,  Sir  J.  Eliot  and  J 
Sir  D.  Diggs,  sent  to  the  Tower,  418. 
Anger  of  the  House,  419.  Insolent 
speech  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  419. 
Indignation  of  the  House,  420.  Mes¬ 
sage  of  the  king  as  to  supply,  421.  j 
Answer  of  the  Commons  by  petition  J 
to  the  throne,  422.  Dissolution  of 
the  parliament,  422.  The  third  par¬ 
liament  of  Charles  I.  assembled,  451, 
455.  The  king’s  address,  455.  Com¬ 
mittees  of  grievances  formed,  457. 
Debate  on  the  grievances,  457-462. 
Heads  under  which  the  grievances 
were  detailed,  462.  The  petition  of 
right  drawn  up,  464,  466.  Pive  sub¬ 
sidies  voted,  465.  Bill  against  bil¬ 
leting  soldiers  presented,  466.  Eirst 
answer  of  the  king  to  the  petition  of 
right,  469.  Impeachment  and  sen¬ 
tence  of  Dr.  Manwaring  by  the 
House,  469,  470.  Peremptory  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  Icing,  471.  The  royal 
assent  given  to  the  petition  of  right, 
474.  The  Commons  proceed  with 
their  remonstrance,  477.  Parliament 
prorogued  on  the  question  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  480.  Meets  in  1629, 
497.  Enquiry  concerning  the  enrol¬ 
ment  of  the  petition  of  right,  497. 
Case  of  Mr.  Rolls,  497.  Attendance 
of  the  House  on  the  king  at  "White¬ 
hall,  497.  The  king’s  address  to 
them,  498.  Asked  by  him  to  pass  a 
bill  as  to  tonnage  and  poundage,  498. 
View  of  the  House  of  the  necessity 
of  some  provision  for  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty,  499.  Mr.  Rouse’s 
speech,  500.  Inflamed  temper  of  the 
Commons,  504.  Refuse  to  adjourn 
at  command  of  the  king,  505.  The 
Speaker  forcibly  held  in  the  chair 
pending  a  protestation  against  ton¬ 


nage  and  poundage,  505.  The 
Speaker  rebuked,  505.  Voluntary 
adjournment  of  the  House,  505. 
Hollis,  Eliot,  and  other  members 
committed  to  the  Tower,  506.  Par¬ 
liament  dissolved  by  the  king  in 
person,  507.  Meeting  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  1640,  ii.  210.  Supply  de¬ 
manded  by  the  king,  211.  The  state 
of  the  nation  considered  instead,  212, 
213.  Interference  of  the  Lords  re¬ 
sented,  213.  Message  from  the  king 
again  demanding  supply,  213.  For¬ 
mation  of  a  grand  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  213.  The  parliament 
dissolved  in  May,  214.  Three  of 
the  members  imprisoned,  216.  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Long  Parliament,  227, 
244.  Lenthall  chosen  speaker,  244. 
Issues  an  order  for  the  appearance  of 
Prynne,  Bastwick,  Burton,  &c.,  245. 
Resolution  against  monopolists,  246. 
Character  of  the  leaders  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  246-249.  Remonstrance  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  against  Strafford 
reported  to  the  Commons,  250.  Im¬ 
peaches  and  commits  Strafford,  Laud, 
Pinch  and  others,  for  high  treason, 
252-254.  Reverses  the  tyrannical 
decisions  of  the  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commission  Court,  258.  Re¬ 
solves  that  Convocation  has  no  power 
to  make  canons,  or  impose  taxes,  258. 
Attacks  the  hierarchy,  259.  Petitions 
presented  against  the  hierarchy,  261. 
Passes  the  Triennial  Act,  264.  In¬ 
sists  upon  the  execution  of  Goodman 
the  Jesuit,  265.  Brings  Strafford  to 
trial,  265.  Compels  the  king  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  council  from  their  oath  of 
seeresy,  291.  Bring  in  a  bill  of  at¬ 
tainder  against  Strafford,  309.  The 
Attorney-General  impeached  by  tho 
House,  465.  Petitions  pouring  in 
from  all  quarters,  466.  The  pressing 
bill  passed,  471,  473.  Their  measures 
relative  to  the  militia,  472.  Answer 
of  the  king  to  their  petition,  470, 
477.  Resolution  that  the  kingdom 
should  be  put  into  a  state  of  defence, 
477.  Declaration  transmitted  to  the 
king  at  Newmarket,  477.  The  king’s 
answer,  479.  Measures  devised  by 
parliament  respecting  Ireland,  482. 
Propositions  of  the  Lords  for  peace, 
iii.  65.  Rejected  by  the  Commons, 
65.  Cromwell’s  speech  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  army,  152.  The  self- 
denying  ordinance  voted,  154.  A  fast 
voted,  155.  Factions  of  Independents 
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and  Presbyterians  in  the  House,  220. 
Charge  of  the  army  against  the  eleven 
members,  247.  Committee  formed  to 
frame  an  impeachment  against  the 
king,  317.  Determination  of  the 
Commons  to  act  without  the  Lords, 

319.  The  three  resolutions  passed  in 
consequence,  319,  Commissioners 
appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  king, 

320.  His  trial  and  execution,  327. 
The  Commons  take  the  name  of  the 
Commonwealth,  360,  361.  And  ap¬ 
point  a  council  of  state  for  the  exe¬ 
cutive  part  of  the  business,  361,  362. 
See  also  Parliament 

Commonwealth,  resolutions  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  establishing  the,  iii.  319,  320. 
The  Commons  take  the  name,  360, 
361.  The  religious  establishment  of 
the,  362.  Eupture  with  Scotland, 
374.  Cromwell  undertakes  the  com¬ 
mand,  388.  Every  court  in  Europe 
compelled  to  tremble  at  the  name  of 
England,  423.  Destruction  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  by  Blake,  435.  Envied 
greatness  of  the  Commonwealth,  437. 
Ambition  of  Cromwell,  and  his  design 
to  usurp  the  government,  438.  Crom¬ 
well’s  usurpation  completed,  443 

Conclusions,  Book  of,  of  the  Lollards, 
exhibited  to  Parliament,  i.  40 

Confession,  auricular,  prescribed  by  the 
canons  introduced  into  Scotland  by 
Charles  L,  ii-  150 

Constable,  High,  of  England,  Mr. 
Hume’s  picture  of  the  office  of,  i.  166. 
End  of  the  office  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  166.  History  of  the 
office,  167.  Jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
168,  169. 

Constitution,  the  English,  early  history 
of,  i.  1.  Gradual  subversion  of  the 
feudal  system,  2.  Causes  of  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  people  to  the  throne,  3. 
Constitutional  freedom  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  in  Parliament,  4,  5.  Erroneous 
views  of  Mr.  Hume,  6.  English 
and  French  freedom  compared,  6,  7. 
Testimony  of  Sir  John  Fortescue  and 
Philip  de  Commines,  7,  8.  Mea¬ 
sures  of  Henry  VII.  for  depressing 
the  aristocracy,  11.  Creation  ot  the 
Court  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  its 
effect  on  the  royal  prerogative,  11, 
12.  Causes  of  the  support  given  by 
the  lower  ranks  to  the  prerogative, 
32,  33.  Use  of  martial  law  in  sup¬ 
pressing  insurrections  and  putting 
down  banditti,  33.  Eeign  of  Mary, 
inauspicious  to  public  liberty,  90. 


Accession  of  Elizabeth,  95.  Her 
reign  on  the  whole  not  favourable 
to  public  liberty,  111.  Institutions 
and  usages  under  the  Tudors,  115. 
The  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  115. 
Object  of  the  Great  Charter,  116, 
117.  Confirmation  of  the  Charter, 
121.  The  Court  of  High  Commis¬ 
sion,  143.  Martial  law,  149.  The 
offices  of  high  constable  and  earl 
marshal,  166-169.  Imprisonment  by 
warrant  of  a  secretary  of  state,  or 
of  the  Privy  Council,  169.  Use  of 
torture,  172.  Impressments,  179. 
Forced  loans  and  benevolences,  182. 
The  power  to  Impose  customs,  &c., 
195.  Embargoes  on  merchandise, 
198.  Power  assumed  by  the  sove¬ 
reign  over  foreign  trade,  and  over 
the  persons  of  individuals  in  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  travelling  with¬ 
out  a  license,  201.  The  species,  of 
ship-money  said  to  have  been  im¬ 
posed  by  Elizabeth  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  invasion,  203.  New- 
year’s  gifts,  204.  Power  of  dispens¬ 
ing  with  the  laws,  206.  Proclama¬ 
tions,  208.  Stopping  the  course  of 
justice  by  particular  warrants,  212. 
Monopolies,  214.  "Wardship,  213. 
Eestraint  upon  the  marriage  of 
the  nobility,  216.  Purveyance,  218. 
Persecuting  statutes,  218.  Bargh- 
ley’s  proposal  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  court  for  the  correction  of  all 
abuses,  &c.,  226.  Sentiments  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  regarding  the  Eng¬ 
lish  constitution,  228.  The  power 
and  privileges  of  parliament  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  233  et  seq.  Inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  various  circumstances 
which  affected  the  constitution  of  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  reign  of  J ames  I.,  241 
et  seq.  Causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
influence  of  the  Crown,  243.  Op¬ 
position  of  the  Commons  to  the  claim 
of  James  I.  to  levy  duties  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  272-278. 
Functions  and  powers  of  parliament, 
410.  The  petition  of  right  ,  drawn 
up,  464.  The  royal  assent  given  to 
it,  ’464.  The  Triennial  Act  passed, 
ii’.  264.  The  Star  Chamber  Court  of 
High  Commission,  &c.,  abolished,  335. 
The  Civil  war  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  parliament,  and  victory  of 
the  latter,  ii.  452 ;  iii.  284.  The 
Commonwealth,  284.  The  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  Cromwell,  443.  The  form  of 
government  adopted  for  the  protec- 
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torate  of  Cromwell,  460—162.  Acts 
of  the  Council  of  State,  465.  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  administration  of  the 
government,  466.  The  Restoration, 
548 

Convention,  the,  summoned  by  Crom¬ 
well,  iii.  449.  Cromwell’s  address 
to  the  members,  450.  Surrender 
back  their  powers  to  Cromwell,  454. 
Hume’s  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  assembly,  456 

Convocation,  meeting  and  proceedings 
of,  in  1640,  ii.  216.  Resolution  of 
the  Commons  that  Convocation  has 
no  power  to  make  canons  or  im¬ 
pose  taxes,  258.  Bill  brought  in  to 
punish  the  members,  259 

Conway,  Lord,  secretary  to  Charles  I., 

i.  388.  Impeached  by  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  414.  Appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  cavalry  levied  against 
the  Covenanters,  ii.  219.  Recom¬ 
mends  martial  law,  220.  Advances 
to  Newcastle,  221.  Routed  by  Les¬ 
lie  at  Newburn,  222 

Conyers,  Sir  John,  appointed  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  ii.  471.  His  exami¬ 
nation  before  the  Lords’  Committees, 
522 

Cooke,  Secretary,  his  speech,  i.  460. 
Conveys  an  undignified  message  from 
the  King  to  the  Commons,  465 

Cooke,  John,  nominated  solicitor-general 
on  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  iii.  323 

Cosens,  Dr.,  impeached  by  the  Com¬ 
mons,  ii.  259.  His  ‘  Horaries,’  i.  501. 
Answered  byPrynne,  502.  Indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Commons  at  his  work, 
502  note 

Cottington,  Sir  Francis,  accompanies 
Prince  Charles  to  Spain,  i.  351.  His 
reasons  against  the  journey,  352 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  faithfulness  of  his 
history,  i.  6  note.  His  books  taken 
from  him,  6  note,  506.  His  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  causes  of  the  discontent 
of  the  people  in  1627,  450.  His 
death,  507 

Cotton’s  ‘  Abridgement,’  notice  of,  i.  190 
note 

Courtiers,  rigid  discipline  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  i.  217 

Covenant,  the  national,  adoption  of  the, 

ii.  174.  Its  intolerance  towards  the 
Catholic  body,  175.  Charles’s  opinion 
of  it,  176.  Increased  strength  of  the 
Covenanters,  176.  Two  royal  de¬ 
clarations  sent  to  them,  177.  Opposi¬ 
tion  offered  by  them  to  the  Marquis 


Hamilton’s  proposed  proclamation, 
181.  The  king’s  preparations  to 
destroy  them,  182-184.  Their  de¬ 
mand  of  a  parliament  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  the  king,  186.  Decline 
to  accept  the  king’s  conditions  under 
which  an  assembly  should  be  held, 
187.  Their  protestation  against  the 
confession  of  faith  of  1589,  189. 
Declaration  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  for 
the  Covenant,  191.  Preparations  of 
the  Scots  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  king,  193.  Hold  Dumbarton 
Castle,  take  that  of  Edinburgh,  and 
fortify  Dalkeith,  194.  Military  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  king  and  of  the  Scottish 
people,  195.  Moderation  of  the  Scots, 
197.  Peace  concluded  and  both 
armies  disbanded,  199.  Leaders  of 
the  Covenanters,  200,  201.  General 
assembly  of  the  church,  201.  The 
commissioners  from  the  Covenanters 
to  the  court  thrown  into  prison, 
charged  with  high  treason,  206,  207. 
Preparations  for  a  second  war,  208, 

218.  Formation  of  Charles’s  army, 

219.  The  Covenanters  under  Leslie 
cross  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream,  221. 
The  pacification  of  Berwick  proposed 
by  the  king  himself,  230.  The  army 
disbanded  and  a  pacification  passed, 
339.  The  king’s  labours  to  gain  over 
the  leading  Covenanters,  341.  Views 
of  the  majority  of  the  Covenanters 
after  the  execution  of  the  king,  iii. 
375.  Complete  revolution  in  affairs 
after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  403. 
Desertion  of  the  rigid  Covenanters 
from  the  army  of  Charles  II.,  441 

Coventry,  Sir  Thomas,  supersedes  Lord 
Keeper  Williams,  i.  400.  His  fulsome 
adulation  of  the  Throne,  400.  Con¬ 
veys  a  message  from  Charles  I.  to 
the  House  to  hasten  the  supply,  401. 
His  address  to  the  Commons,  407- 
409.  Presses  the  Commons  for  a  bill 
of  subsidy,  467.  His  attempt  to  gild 
the  illegal  bill  of  ship  money,  ii.  109 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  persuades  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  to  sign  the  death  warrant 
of  Joan  of  Kent,  i.  78  note.  His 
severe  treatment  of  heretics,  79  note. 
His  constant  changes  in  his  faith,  79 
note.  His  death,  79  note.  His  de¬ 
fence  of  his  assumption  of  the  style 
of  Totius  Anglice  Primas,  i.  303  note 

Crawford,  Major-general,  his  misma¬ 
nagement,  iii.  127 

Crew,  Mr.,  chairman  of  committees, 
imprisoned,  ii.  210 
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Cromwell,  Thomas  Lord,  causes  of  his 
fall,  according  to  Sir  Roger  Owen,  i. 

34  note.  His  exertions  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  monasteries,  65  note. 
Holds  the  Deanery  of  Wells,  76 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  speech  in  the 
House  on  the  pardons  to  Manwaring 
and  others  quoted,  i.  503.  Promotes 
Deering’s  bill  for  the  utter  extirpation 
of  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  ii. 
336.  His  remark  to  Lord  Falkland 
respecting  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
413.  Prevents  the  university  of  Ox¬ 
ford  from  sending  their  plate  to 
Charles  I.,  iii.  17  note.  Really  con¬ 
stitutes  the  life  of  the  association 
of  the  Eastern  Counties,  51.  His 
gallants  exploits,  72.  Now  ‘  begins 
to  appear  to  the  world,’  78.  _  Takes 
Gainsborough  from  the  royalists,  79. 

At  the  battle  of  Horncastle,  7  9.  Ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  his 
lieutenant-general,  98.  At  Marston 
Moor,  102.  The  main  instrument  of 
the  victory,  107.  His  character,  108. 
His  descent,  110.  His  early  life,  111. 
His  connections,  112.  As  a  states¬ 
man,  113.  As  a  soldier,  115.  Mr. 
Hume’s  account  of  him,  115  note. 
Looked  to  by  the  Independents  as 
their  head,  126,  127.  Attempts  of 
Hollis  to  crush  him,  127,  145.  Ac¬ 
cuses  the  Earl  of  Manchester  of 
neglect,  131,  138,  146.  Powerful 
party  in  parliament  in  his  favour,  14o. 
The  Earl  of  Manchester’s  charge 
against  him,  147.  Secret  cabals 
against  Cromwell,  149.  His  speech 
in  the  Commons  on  the  state  of  the 
army,  152.  Retains  a  command  m 
Fairfax’  s  army,  161.  Appointed  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  of  the  horse,  163,  181. 
Ordered  to  march  on  a  particular 
service,  179.  Battle  of  Naseby,  181. 
Disperses  the  clubmen,  191.  Takes 
Devizes,  193.  And  Winchester,  193. 
Takes  Winton  castle  _  and  Lasing 
House,  193.  His  religious  tolerance, 
220.  He  and  his  party  now  in 
the  ascendency,  238,  244.  His  re¬ 
marks  to  Ludlow  on  the  army,  as 
commanded  by  a  parliament,  244. 
His  anxiety  for  a  speedy  accommoda¬ 
tion,  251.  Hollis’s  plot  to  rum  him, 
256.  Secretly  joins  the  army,  2ob. 
Charge  against  him,  257,  2o9.  Re¬ 
conciled  to  the  army,  265.  Declines 
to  meet  a  messenger  from  the  king, 
266.  Major  Huntingdon’s  charge 
against  him,  277.  Takes  Pembroke 
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Castle,  280.  Defeats  Hamilton  and 
the  Scots  at  Preston,  280.  Disperses 
the  rest  of  the  army  and  takes 
Hamilton  prisoner,  281.  Marches 
into  Scotland,  281.  Joins  with 
Argyle,  renews  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  and  gets  the  Engage¬ 
ment  rescinded,  281.  Speech  re¬ 
specting  the  trial  of  the  king  put  into 
his  mouth  by  Hume,  316  note.  Sent 
to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant  and 
commander  -  in  -  chief,  371.  Takes 
Drogheda,  371.  Recalled  to  England, 
372.  Marches  into  Scotland  at  the 
head  of  16,000  men,  388.  Terror  of 
the  people  at  his  approach,  390. 
Allays  their  fears,  391.  Demands 
the  king  from  the  Scots,  393.  Finds 
Leslie’s  lines  too  strong  for  assault, 
395.  Retires  to  Musselburgh,  395. 
Retreats  to  Dunbar,  followed  closely 
by  Leslie,  396.  Whom  he  utterly 
routs  at  Dunbar,  400.  Leith  aban¬ 
doned  to  him,  402.  Fails  to  take 
Edinburgh  Castle,  402.  Joined  by 

General  Stradhan,. 406.  His  dispute 
with  the  Scottish  clergy,  407.  His 
idea  of  religious  toleration,  407.  His 
victory  at  Hamilton,  409.  Seized 
with  an  ague,  409.  Endeavours  to 
draw  out  the  Scots,  410.  Fails,  and 
cuts  off  their  supplies,  410.  His 
arrangements  for  meeting  the  in¬ 
vading  army  of  Scots  in  England, 
411.  Utterly  defeats  the  army  of 
Charles  II.  at  Worcester,  415.  His 
ambition,  417.  Reception  he  met 
with  on  his  return  home,  418.  Grants 
voted  to  him  by  parliament,  419. 
His  conduct  contrasted  with  that  ot 
Ireton,  419,  420.  His  ambition,  and 
design  to  usurp,  the  government.,  438. 
His  mode  of  dealing  with  the  different 
parties,  438-440.  Moves  the  army 
to  demand  a  dissolution  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  441.  Clears  the  House,  and 
carries  off  the  records,  443,  444. 
Deceives  a  great  portion  of  the  people, 
445  State  of  the  nation  under  his 
usurpation,  447.  Various  plans  for 
the  executive  proposed,  449.  the 
convention,  called  a  parliament, 
brought  together,  449.  Cromwell  s 
address  to  them,  450.  Surrender  back 
their  power  to  him,  454.  Lambert 
prepares  a  new  form  of  government, 
459  Cromwell  appointed  to  the 
protectorate,  461.  Members  of  his 
Council,  461.  Removes  to  White¬ 
hall,  462.  Proclamation  ot  Gnaries  ir. 
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recommending  Cromwell’s  assassina¬ 
tion,  463.  Cromwell’s  second  par¬ 
liament,  468.  His  harangue,  469. 
Debate  regarding  the  expediency  of 
recognising  his  power,  and  the  new 
plan  of  government,  470.  His  speech 
to  the  members  in  the  Painted  Cham¬ 
ber,  iii.  471.  Kesolutions  of  the  par¬ 
liament  in  the  House,  472.  Cromwell 
dissolves  the  parliament,  473.  Wild- 
man’s  conspiracy,  473.  Cromwell 
sends  his  son  Henry  to  secure  Ireland 
for  him,  473.  Proclaimed  in  Scot¬ 
land,  474.  Overturned  in  his  coach, 
475.  His  name  respected  by  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  476.  Insurrection 
of  the  royalists,  477.  Puts  down  a 
royalist  rising,  478.  His  device  for 
quelling  the  royalists,  479.  Appoints 
major-generals  to  govern  districts, 

479.  Forms  an  alliance  with  Prance, 

480.  His  war  with  Spain,  482,  483. 
State  of  the  nation  at  this  period,  484. 
Finds  it  necessary  to  call  a  third 
parliament,  484.  Exclusion  of  mem¬ 
bers,  485.  Intention  to  make  him 
King,  487.  His  scruples,  487.  De¬ 
clines  the  Crown,  489.  His  new 
House  of  Lords,  490.  Parties  formed 
against  him,  490,  491.  Dissolves  the 
parliament,  491.  State  of  the  nation 
andofthe  Protector,  492.  Conspiracies 
against  him,  495.  His  system  of 
courting  and  balancing  the  different 
parties,  496.  State  of  his  power  in 
Ireland,  497.  His  last  illness  and 
death,  500.  Reflections  on  his  career, 
508 

Cromwell,  Henry,  sent  by  the  Protector 
to  secure  Ireland,  iii.  473.  Falls 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  there,  506 

Cromwell,  Richard,  succeeds  his  father 
as  protector,  iii.  502.  Summons  a 
parliament,  503,  504.  His  unwise 
measures,  505.  Dissolves  parliament, 
507.  His  resignation,  and  reflections 
on  it,  607 

Crooke,  Lady,  her  noble  conduct,  ii. 
114 

Cropedy  Bridge,  defeat  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  forces  under  AValler  at,  iii.  133, 
134 

Cullen  pillaged  by  Montrose,  iii.  1 44 

Customs,  the  power  to  impose,  i.  195. 
Queen  Mary’s  additional  duties  on 
wool,  195,  196.  Duties  on  foreign 
wines,  197.  Abstract  of  the  treatise 
of  Sir  John  Davies  on  customs,  197, 
198  note 


Customs,  prosecution  of  the  farmers  of 
the,  by  the  Commons,  ii.  258 


DAGrG-S,  or  pocket  pistols,  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  forbidden  to  be  carried, 

i.  209 

Dalbier,  Colonel,  doubtful  conduct  of 
his  men,  iii.  178 

Dalkeith  fortified  by  the  Covenanters, 

ii.  194 

Dartmouth  taken  by  storm  by  Fairfax, 

iii.  195 

Davenant,  Sir  W.,  engaged  in  the  army 
plots,  iii.  56 

Davies,  Sir  John,  his  book  written  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  James  I.,  i. 
169  note.  Abstract  of  his  treatise  on 
impositions,  197,  198  note,  279 
Davies’  1  Discoverie,’  reason  for  Mr. 

Hume’s  eulogium  of,  i.  332  notes 
Davies,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  the  House 
on  the  power  of  the  prince,  i.  529 
Day,  Cornet,  fined  and  imprisoned,  iii. 
495 

Deen,  Admiral,  defeats  the  Dutch  fleet, 
but  is  killed,  iii.  458 
Deering,  Sir  Edward,  his  speech  on 
Laud’s  proposed  reconciliation  with 
the  Pope,  ii.  117.  His  bill  for  the 
utter  extirpation  of  bishops,  deans, 
and  chapters,  335 

Deer  Park,  Charles  I.’s  proposed,  ii.  34 
Denbigh,  Earl  of,  appointed  admiral  of 
a  hundred  sail,  i.  432.  His  conduct, 
432.  His  disgraceful  abandonment 
of  Rochelle,  484.  Taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  iii.  416. 
Denmark,  peace  between  Sweden  and, 
iii.  513 

Depopulation  in  the  country  parts  of 
England,  causes  of  the,  i.  20.  Sir 
Thomas  More’s  observations  on 
quoted,  20  note.  Lord  Bacon’s  speech 
on  the  evils  arising  from,  26  note. 
Proceedings  taken  against  persons 
charged  with,  ii.  35 

Derby,  Earl  of,  his  power  lost,  iii.  48, 
49.  Holds  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the 
King,  414.  Makes  a  diversion,  and 
is  defeated  by  Lilburn,  414.  Con¬ 
demned  to  be  executed  for  high 
treason,  418 

Derby,  Countess  of,  yields  the  Isle  of 
Man  to  the  parliamentarians,  iii.  420 
De  Ruyter,  Admiral,  attacked  by  Sir 
George  Ayseue,  iii.  434.  Joins  Van 
Tromp,  and  defeats  Blake  in  the 
Downs,  434 

Devizes  taken  by  Cromwell,  iii.  193 
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Dick,  an  Edinburgh  citizen,  lends  a 
large  sum  for  the  support  of  the  war, 
ii.  218 

Digby,  Lord,  statement  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  refused  to  agree  to  the 
bill  of  attainder  against  Stratford,  ii. 
304.  His  statement  of  reasons  for 
his  opposition,  313.  His  advice  to 
the  King  as  to  Lord  Kimbolton  and 
the  five  members,  ii.  445.  His  cha¬ 
racter,  445.  Sent  by  the  King  to 
thank  Lansford  at  Kingston,  453,  462. 
Compelled  to  abscond,  452.  Sent 
with  cavalry  to  join  Montrose,  iii. 
197.  Defeated  by  Copley  at  Sherborn, 
197.  And  again  by  Sir  John  Brown 
at  Carlisle,  198.  Escapes  withLang- 
dale  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  198 

Diggs,  Sir  D.,  his  opposition  to  the 
claim  of  James  I.  to  levy  duties  with¬ 
out  parliament,  i.  277.  Manages  the 
impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  418.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  418. 
Liberated,  420 

Dispensations,  power  of  the  monarch  in 
granting,  i.  206.  Illegality  of  those 
granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Mary,  207.  Smith’s  ‘  Common¬ 
wealth’  quoted,  507 

D’Oiley,  Captain,  at  the  battle  of  Nase- 
by.  iii.  183 

Dorislaus,  Dr.,  assassinated  by  Mont¬ 
rose,  iii.  378 

Dorset,  Earl  of,  his  address  to  Prynne 
in  passing  sentence  upon  him,  ii.  68. 
His  praise  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
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Douglas,  Dr.,  appointed  by  the  regent 
Morton  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrew  s,  i. 
29  3  note.  Small  profit  he  derived  from 
his  office,  293  note  ... 
Dramatists,  their  venality  in  the  time  oi 
James  I.,  i.  268.  Liberties  taken  by 
them  at  this  period,  269 
Dress  of  the  lower  classes  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  seventeenth  century,  i.  26 

note  ... 

Drogheda,  taken  by  Cromwell,  in.  371 
Drummond,  Lord,  treacherously  joins 
Montrose,  iii.  140  .  , 

Dublin,  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and 
Antrim  applied  to  to  secure  the 
castle  of,  ii.  374  note.  Day  fixedly 
the  rebels  for  seizing  the  castle,  379. 
Discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  385,  386. 
Multitudes  flock  to  the. city,  391 
Dudley,  the  royal  protection  withdrawn 
by  Henry  VIII.  from,  i.  17 
Dumbarton  Castle,  scheme  of  Went¬ 
worth  to  take,  defeated  by  the  Cove¬ 


nanters,  ii.  194.  Return  to  the  King, 

199.  Surrendered  to  the  Covenanters, 
ii.  224 

Dumfries,  Earl  of,  marked  for  death  by 
the  blind  Lord  Belhaven,  ii.  125 
Dunbar,  battle  of,  iii.  400 
Dundee,  saved  by  General  Baillie,  iii. 

200.  Taken  by  storm  by  Monk,  418 
Dunfermline,  Earl  of,  goes  to  court, 

but  committed  for  high  treason,  ii.  207 
Dunkirk  taken  by  the  English,  iii.  499 
Durham  taken  by  the  Scots,  ii.  224 
Dutch,  the,  compelled  to  purchase  a  li¬ 
cence  for  fishing  on  the  English  coast, 
ii.  121 

Dutch,  the,  assist  the  Scots,  against 
Charles  I.,  ii.  208 

Earl  Marshal’s  Court,  establishment  of 
the,  ii.  37,  38  note.  Mr.  Hyde’s 
opinion  of  it,  37 .  Gross  injustice  of 
the  Court,  107 


EARLS  marshal,  creation  of  the  office 
of,  i.  166.  History  of  the  office  of, 
167.  Jurisdiction  of  this  court,  168 
169 

Edinburgh,  tumult  in,  at  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  liturgy  of  Charles  I.,  ii. 
159.  Immense  crowds  collected  in, 
after  harvest  time,  168.  Ordered 
home  by  proclamation,  168.  In¬ 
crease  of  the  riots,  169.  The  tumult 
defended  by  people  of  rank,  169. 
Determination  of  the  citizens  to  pre¬ 
vent  arms  and  ammunition  from  be¬ 
ing  conveyed  to  the  Castle,  179. 
Scene  in  the  city  at  the  proposed 
publication  of  a  proclamation,  181. 
The  Castle  taken  by  the  Covenanters, 
194.  Given  up,  199.  Invested  by 
Leslie,  219.  And  taken,  221.  Alarm 
of  the  city  at  Montrose’s  plot,  351. 
The  city  guarded  by  Leslie,  351. 
Cromwell’s  approach  to,  prevented 
by  Leslie,  iii.  395.  The  Castle  holds 
out  against  him,  402.  But  is  subse¬ 
quently  taken,  409. 

Edgehill,  battle  of,  iii.  18 
Edward  IV.,  his  punishment  of  the 
aristocracy,  i.  12.  Illegally  asks  a 
benevolence  of  the  people,  185.  Said 
by  Bacon  to  have  devised  bene¬ 
volences,  186  note.  Examination  of 
Mr.  Hume’s  remarks,  188 
Edward  VI.,  his  proclamation  respect¬ 
ing  enclosures  of  land,  i.  23  note. 
Corruption  of  the  judges  in  his  time 
24  note.  His  commission  of  martial 
law  granted  in  1552,  155.  His  sue- 
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cession  to  the  throne,  73.  His  regents 
and  privy  council,  74.  Their  measures 
in  religious  matters,  74.  The  re¬ 
maining  chauntry  lands  and  deaneries 
granted  to  the  Crown,  75.  Death  of 
the  king,  75.  His  intolerance  towards 
Catholics,  78 

Egerton,  Chancellor,  his  flattery  of  James 
I.,  i.  247  note 

‘Eikon  Basilike,’  r  publication  ofj  the, 
iii.  344.  Its  etfeets,  345.  The  work 
of  Dr.  Gauden,  346.  Chilton’s  re¬ 
marks  on  it,  348  note 

Elcho,  Lord,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  of  the  committee  of  estates, 
iii.  139.  At  Tippermuir,  140 

Elections,  interference  of  Queen  Mary 
with,  i.  83,  84.  Old  laws  as  to  elec¬ 
tions,  84  note 

Elgin  pillaged  by  Montrose,  iii.  144 

Elizabeth  of  York,  her  marriage  to 
Henry  VII.,  i.  15 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  dangers  which  beset 
her  entrance  to  the  throne,  i.  94. 
Wisdom  of  her  council  in  dealing 
with  Protestants  and  Catholics,  95. 
Her  aversion  to  the  Puritans,  95. 
Causes  of  her  forbearance  towards  the 
Catholics,  95,  96.  Threatens  to  join 
the  Komish  church,  99.  The  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  Crown  restored,  100. 
Her  reign  not  favourable  to  public 
liberty,  111.  Causes  of  her  popu¬ 
larity  and  influence,  111,  112.  Her 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
148.  Her  homage  to  public  opinion, 
152.  Her  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Essex 
respecting  the  northern  rebellion,  153. 
Rebellion  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
north,  154,  155.  And  in  Suffolk,  155. 
Her  proclamations  against  bulls,  154 
note,  160,  163.  Her  commission  of 
martial  law  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wilford,  164,  165.  The  use  of  tor¬ 
ture  in  her  reign,  172.  Her  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  publication  of  Dr.  Hay¬ 
ward’s  ‘  History  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,’  175.  Condition  of  judges  and 
juries  in  her  time,  178.  Her  loans 
from  the  citizens  at  enormous  rates  of 
interest,  182,  184.  Her  loans  to  the 
citizens,  185  note.  Contribution 
among  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
of  a  sum  for  the  use  of  the  Queen, 
193.  Her  duties  on  foreign  wines, 
197.  Her  embargoes  on  merchandise, 
199.  Her  new-year’s  gifts,  205.  Her 
transactions  with  Raleigh  as  to  the 
prize  carrack,  206  note.  Height  to 
which  monopolies  were  carried  in  her 


reign,  208.  Her  proclamations  against 
the  cultivation  of  woad,  and  against 
wearing  long  swords  and  high  ruffs, 
209.  Persecuting  statutes  passed  in 
her  reign,  218,  219.  Her  treatment 
of  refractory  members  of  parliament, 
233.  Her  suppression  of  Tyrone’s 
rebellion,  330 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  married 
to  the  elector  palatine  Erederick,  i. 
333.  Obtains  a  collection  in  England 
for  the  distressed  German  ministers, 
ii.  118  note.  Laud’s  behaviour  on  the 
occasion,  118  note 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  manages  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  i. 
418.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  418.  Libe¬ 
rated,  420.  Petitions  the  King  against 
forced  loans,  458.  His  speech  on  the 
grievances  of  the  people,  458.  His 
speech  on  constrained  employment 
abroad,  464.  Stopped  in  a  speech  by 
the  Speaker,  472.  His  speech  against 
Lord  Treasurer  Weston,  504.  Pro¬ 
poses  a  remonstrance  against  taking 
tonnage  and  poundage,  505.  Com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  506.  His  death 
there,  509.  His  views  and  character, 
510. 

Embargoes  on  merchandise,  i.  198,  200. 
Instances  of,  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  i.  199,  200.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  on,  200 

Emigration  to  the  American  colonies,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  i.  242 

Empson,  the  royal  protection  withdrawn 
by  Henry  VIII.  from,  i.  17.  His  de¬ 
fence  before  the  Council  quoted,  17 
note 

Engagement,  foundation  of  the,  iii.  254. 
Buried  by  the  King  in  the  garden, 
267.  Opposed  by  the  clergy  in  as¬ 
sembly,  275.  Rescinded,  281.  The 
immediate  departure  of  the  Lords  of 
Engagement  insisted  upon  by  the  Co¬ 
venanters,  389.  Large  bodies  of  them 
join  the  Scottish  army,  391.  Per¬ 
mitted  to  return  to  the  king,  403. 
Cromwell’s,  subscribed,  iii.  471 

England,  freedom  of,  in  early  times, 
compared  with  the  despotism  and 
misery  of  France,  i.  6-8.  Revolution 
in  manners  gradually  introduced  by 
the  towns,  9.  Sufferings  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  not  of  the  people,  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  9.  Revolution 
in  manners  at  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.,  17.  Selfish  policy  of  the  owners 
of  land,  19.  No  liberty  in  the  choice 
of  trades  and  professions,  19.  Impor- 
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tetion  of  almost  every  species  of  manu¬ 
facture,  1 9  note.  Restrictions  on  trad¬ 
ing  in  grain,  19.  Depopulation  in 
country  places,  consequent  on  the  in¬ 
crease  of  pasturage,  20,  23  note.  Suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  people  from  the  change, 
21-24.  Beggary,  robbery,  and  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  wretched  sufferers,  24. 
Vast  numbers  of  beggars  and  thieves 
put  to  death,  24  note.  Corruption  of 
judges  and  justices  of  the  peace,  24 
note.  Provisions  of  the  statute  for 
keeping  up  farm-houses,  26.  Lord 
Bacon’s  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
law,  26  note.  Causes  of  the  decay  of 
provincial  towns,  26.  Augmentation 
of  the  misery  of  the  people  caused  by 
the  Reformation,  26.  Mitigation  of 
their  wretchedness  caused  by  the  poor 
laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  29.  Men’s 
minds  opened  to  the  effects  of  over  po¬ 
pulation,  30.  Statutes  against  aliens, 
30  note.  Emigration  of  some  of  the 
people,  31.  Consequences  of  this  re¬ 
volution  in  manners  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment,  31.  Permission  for  the  exercise 
of  martial  law  against  banditti  unci 
breakers  of  the  peace  granted  to  the 
aristocracy  and  gentry,  34.  Wick- 
liffe’s  grand  attempt  at  Reformation, 
35.  The  consequent  convulsion  of  the 
nation  with  schism,  39.  The  yoke  of 
Rome  castoff  by  Henry  VIII.,  53.  The 
religious  houses  dissolved,  58,  61,  63. 
Discontent  of  the  higher  and  lower 
classes,  63.  Accession  of  Queen  Maiy, 
80.  Her  interference  with  elections, 
83^  Afflictions  with  which  the  king¬ 
dom  was  visited  during  the  reign  of 
Mary,  9  2  note.  The  higher  classes  im¬ 
bued  with  a  spirit  of  religion  in  thereign 
of  Elizabeth,  100.  The  rebellion  m  the 
north  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  lo4 
Risino-  of  the  Catholics  m  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  155,  160.  Their  constant 
plots  and  conspiracies,  160, 161.  Ihe 
Babbington  conspiracy,  162.  Ihe 
Spanish  armada,  162.  Mode  of 
raising  an  army  in  the  time  of  the 
Plantagenets,  180  note.  English 
liberty  defended  against  Mr.  Hume  a 
assertions,  229.  The  condition  of 
England  compared  with  that  01 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century,  231, 
232  note,  237.  History  of  the  progress 
of  society,  and  investigation  of  the 
various  circumstances  which  atiectea 
the  constitution  of  England  during 
the  reign  of  James.  I.,  241  et  seq. 
The  national  prosperity  promoted  by 
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religious  persecutions  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  242.  And  by  emigration  to 
America  under  James  I.,  242.  .  Cha¬ 
racter  of  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
government,  246,  248.  The  religious 
contest  carried  on  during  his  reign, 
265.  Causes  of  the  rise  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  spirit  at  this  period,.  265—267. 
Liberties  taken  by  dramatists  at  this 
time,  269.  Examination  of  Mr.  Hume’s 
account  of  the  sentiments,  and  so 
forth,  entertained  of  English  liberty 
during  the  age  of  James  I.,  269. 
State  of  affairs  at  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.,  333.  Profligacy  of  the 
court  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  347. 
Causes  of  the  people’s  dissatisfaction 
with  Charles  I.  soon  after  his  acces¬ 
sion,  367.  'The  public  sentiments 
respecting  the  events  of  1625,  395. 
Conduct  of  returned  soldiers  who 
were  billeted  throughout  the  country, 
432.  Extraordinary  and  despotical 
means  used  by  Charles  I.  to  advance 
loans,  433.  General  discontent  of 
the  people  at  the  failure  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham’s  expedition  to  France, 
448.  Mutinies,  impressments,  and 
martial  law,  449.  Sir.  R.  Cottons 
enumeration  of  the  causes  of  discon¬ 
tent  quoted,  450.  German  troops 
secretly  raised  by  Charles  I.  for 
transport  into  England,  452.  Good¬ 
ness  of  the  statute  laws  of  England, 
515.  Their  excellence  above  all 
others,  517.  The  condition  of  France 
under  the  civil  law,  51/.  Advan¬ 
tages  of  political  government  in 
England,  520.  Regal  and  political 
authority  in  this  country,  523,  524. 
Secret  treaty  between  England  and 
Spain  against  the  independence  of 
the  Netherlands,  concluded,  ii.  26. 
Arbitrary  taxes  and  proceedings  of 
Charles  I.,  27.  His  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  innovations,  43.  The  tax 
of  ship-money,  109.  Case  of  John 
Hampden,  113.  And  effect  of  the 
judgment  against  Hampden,  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  114.  Exulta¬ 
tion  of  the  high-church  party,  115. 
Endeavours  of  Laud  to  procure  for 
his  brethren  the  first  offices  of  the 
state,  116.  Ravages  of  the  Sallee 
and  Algerine  pirates  on  the  coast, 
121.  The  Dutch  compelled  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  licence  for  fishing  on  the 
coast,  121.  State  of  the  fleet  m 
1636  124  note.  Effect  of  Scottish 

affairs  in  1639  011  the  English  people, 
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194.  Discontent  of  the  people  at 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1640, 
217.  The  Tweed  crossed  by  a  Scotch 
army  under  Leslie,  221.  Who  de¬ 
feats  the  English  under  Conway,  and 
marches  to  Newcastle  and  Durham, 
222-224.  The  Scots  gain  upon  the 
affections  of  the  English,  229.  State 
of  the  nation  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  233.  Its  hopes 
from  a  constitutional  assembly,  233. 
Insults  offered  by  the  populace  to 
Mary  de  Medicis,  321.  State  of  the 
finances  in  1641,  322.  State  of 
parties  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Civil  war,  494,  iii.  1.  Cruelties 
during  the  civil  war,  31.  State  of 
parties  in  the  English  parliament, 
145.  Projected  invasion  of,  by  the 
Scots,  275.  Insurrections  in,  277. 
Invasion  of  the  Scots  under  Hamil¬ 
ton,  280.  Who  are  defeated  by 
Cromwell,  280.  State  of  the  country 
at  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  352. 
Interest  of  money  reduced,  355.  The 
name  of  the  Commonwealth  taken  by 
the  Commons,  360,  361.  Council  of 
state  appointed,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  abolished,  361,  362.  The 
religious  establishment  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  362.  Projected  invasion 
of  England  by  the  Scots,  410.  Zeal 
of  all  ranks  for  the  Commonwealth, 
413.  Greatness  of  the  country  under 
the  Commonwealth,  423,  435,  437. 
Reform  of  the  representation,  437. 
State  of  the  nation  under  Cromwell’s 
usurpation,  447.  Various  plans  for 
the  executive  proposed,  449.  The 
Convention,  449.  Alliance  effected 
with  Sweden,  457.  War  with  Hol¬ 
land,  458.  New  plan  of  government 
prepared  by  Lambert,  459.  Peace 
concluded  with  Holland,  464.  State 
of  the  public  mind,  465.  Nature  of 
the  administration  of  the  government, 
466.  Eoyalist  rising,  477,  478.  The 
country  divided  by  Cromwell  into 
districts  under  major-generals,  479. 
War  with  Spain,  483.  State  of  the 
nation  at  this  time,  483.  The  major- 
generals  of  districts  removed,  486. 
State  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Pro¬ 
tector  in  1658,  492.  State  of  parties 
at  the  resignation  of  Richard  Crom¬ 
well,  508.  Measures  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  511.  Cabals  in  the  army, 
513.  Conspiracy  of  the  Cavaliers, 
513.  State  of  parties  at  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  541. 


Entails,  the  statute  De  Bonis  authorising, 
i.  12.  Defeated  by  the  process  of 
common  recovery,  12.  Defeat  of 
entails  by  fines,  13 

Episcopacy,  ordinance  abolishing  epis¬ 
copacy  passed  by  parliament,  iii. 
237.  Provision  made  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  for  the  episcopal  clergy,  iii. 
363.  See  also  Bishops 

Essex,  Robert  Earl  of,  his  trial  and 
execution,  i.  151.  The  State  paper 
published  in  justification  of  the  acts 
of  the  Government,  152 

Essex,  Robert  Earl  of  (son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding),  his  remarks  to  Tyrone,  i.  287 
note.  Commands  a  guard  for  the 
protection  of  parliament,  ii.  407- 
Commands  the  parliamentary  army, 
iii.  10,  17.  Denounced  by  the  king 
as  a  traitor,  10.  His  army,  17.  In¬ 
structions  of  the  parliament  to  him, 
17.  Battle  of  Edgehill,  18.  Essex 
marches  to  Coventry,  21.  Recalled 
to  London,  and  rewarded  by  the 
parliament,  22.  Sent  with  a  fine 
army  into  the  field,  54.  Besieges 
and  captures  Reading,  54.  Allows 
his  army  to  moulder  away,  56.  His 
inactivity,  58,  60.  His  remissness, 
64.  Sent  to  the  relief  of  Gloucester, 
72.  Seizes  a  large  stock  of  royalist 
provisions  at  Cirencester,  73.  Gives 
the  royalists  battle  at  Newbury,  73. 
Loses  his  popularity,  128.  Put  at  the 
head  of  12,000  men,  132.  His  move¬ 
ments,  134.  Escapes  with  his  horse 
only,  135.  Unqualified  for  command 
by  inclination  and  ability,  145.  Con- 
sydtation  at  Essex  House,  150.  Re¬ 
signs  his  commission,  161.  Has 

^  10,0007.  a  year  settled  upon  him,  166 

Eucharist,  dispute  concerning  the  cor¬ 
poreal  presence  of  Christ  in  the,  i. 
69.  Constantly  varying  opinions  of 
the  Protestant  divines  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  real  presence,  97  note 

Everard,  and  his  thirty  fanatic  followers, 
iii.  369 

Evers,  Sir  William,  his  private  visit  to 
the  King  of  Scotland,  and  punishment, 
i.  202,  203 

Exchequer,  Court  of,  an  oppressive  act 
of  the,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  ii. 

,  107 

Excise,  the  commission  for  the,  can¬ 
celled,  i.  478 

Excommunication,  sentence  of,  provided 
for  by  act  of  parliament  of  James  I., 
i.  306.  Punishment  of,  introduced 
into  Scotland  by  Charles  I.,  ii.  142 
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Exeter,  occupied  by  Stamford  and  the 
parliament  troops,  iii.  63.  Besieged 
and  taken  by  the  royalists,  63.  Be¬ 
sieged  by  Eairfax,  194 


AIBEAX,  Lord,  appointed  by  Essex 
general  of  the  north,  iii.  28.  His 
difficulties,  28,  45.  Saves  Hull,  iii. 
80.  With  his  son  defeats  the  royal¬ 
ists  at  Selby,  97.  At  Marston  Moor, 
102.  Appointed  governor  of  York, 
iii.  130 

Eairfax,  Sir  Thomas  (afterwards  Lord) 
commences  his  career,  iii.  29.  His 
heroic  exertions,  45.  Besieged  by 
Earl  of  Newcastle  in  Hull,  78.  Joins 
Cromwell  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
79.  Defeats  the  English-Irish  regi¬ 
ments  under  Lord  Byron,  94.  His 
military  character,  94  note.  Besieges 
Latham  House,  97.  With  his  father 
defeats  the  royalists  at  Selby,  97.  At 
Marston  Moor,  102.  Appointed  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  parliament  army,  161.  His 
character  and  talents  for  war,  164.  At 

the  battle  of  Naseby,  181.  His  pro¬ 
ceedings  after  the  battle,  187.  Takes 
Leicester,  187-  Believes  Taunton, 
188.  Defeats  Goring  at  Langport, 
138.  Captures  Bridgewater,  189.  And 
Sherborn,  191,  192.  Compels  Rupert 
to  surrender  Bristol,  192.  His  suc¬ 
cesses  in  the  west,  194.  Defeats 
Hopton  and  compels  him  to  disband 
his  army,  195.  His  religious  tole¬ 
rance,  220.  Advances  towards  Oxford, 
225.  Marches  to  London,  and  sup¬ 
presses  thetumults,  249.  Appointed  ge¬ 
neralissimo,  with  discretionary  power, 
250.  Thanks  of  the  parliament  voted 
him,  250.  Quells  the  mutiny  of  the 
army  at  the  rendezvous,  260.  His 
reception  of  Sir  John  Berkeley,  265. 
Summons  Colchester  to  surrender, 
279.  Joins  the  army  in  the  decla¬ 
ration  to  Parliament,  295  note. 
Marches  towards  London,  297,  298. 
And  purges  the  parliament,  298,  299. 
His  inconsistent  conduct  respecting 
the  trial  of  the  king,  321.  Ordered 
to  undertake  an  expedition  into  Scot¬ 
land  against  Charles  II.,  386..  Re¬ 
fuses  the  command,  386.  Review  of 
his  conduct,  387,  388.  Heads  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  militia  as  a  private  gentleman 
against  the  Scots,  413.  Desires  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  king,  525 
Fairfax,  Lady,  her  influence  over  her 
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husband,  iii.  321.  Her  interruptions 
at  the  trial  of  the  king,  331. 

Falkland,  Lord,  presents  the  charge  of 
the  Commons  against  Finch  to  the 
Lords,  ii.  254.  Falkland’s  character, 
254,  255.  His  observations  on  Finch, 
257.  Appointed  Secretary  of  State, 

445.  Clarendon’s  character  of  him, 

446.  The  king’s  opinion  of  him,  446. 
His  death,  iii.  74.  His  character, 

75 

Farm-houses,  statute  for  keeping  up,  i. 
14.  Provisions  of  the  statute,  i.  25 
note 

Fast  appointed  for  the  suffering  foreign 
Protestants,  i.  504 

Felton,  John,  his  treason,  i.  160.  His 
death,  161  note 

Felton,  Lieutenant  John,  account  of,  i. 
485.  His  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  486-487.  Taken  into 
custody,  488.  His  motives  for  the 
crime,  489.  His  trial  and  execution, 
490 

Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Gratz,  elected  King 
of  Bohemia,  i.  334.  Succeeds  to  the 
empire  on  the  death  of  Matthias,  335. 
Validity  of  his  election  denied  by  the 
Bohemians,  who  offer  their  crown  to 
Frederick,  elector  palatine,  i.  335. 
Revolt  of  the  Protestant  states  of  the 
empire,  336.  The  Thirty  Years’  W ar, 
340 

Feudal  system,  melancholy  condition  of 
the  people  under  the,  i.  1.  Causes  of 
the  gradual  subversion  of  the,  2 
Fiennes,  Colonel  Nathaniel,  surrenders 
Bristol  to  Prince  Rupert,  iii.  65. 
Sentenced  to  death,  but  pardoned,  65 
Fifth  monarchy  men,  rising  of  the,  iii. 
495 

Finances,  state  of  the,  in  1641,  ii.  322 
Finch,  Sir  Hcneage,  speaker  of  the 
Commons,  his  extravagant  adulation 
of  the  throne,  i.  400 
Finch,  Sir  John  (afterwards  _  Lord), 
speaker  of  the  Commons,  his  adu¬ 
lation  of  the  conduct  of  Charles  I.,  i. 
457.  Refuses  to  put  the  vote  of  the 
House,  505.  Rebuked  by  Selden, 
505.  Forcibly  held  in  the  chair 
during  the  discussion,  505.  Made 
lord  keeper,  ii.  36.  His  notions  of 
justice,  37.  His  ingratitude  to  Bishop 
Williams,  97.  Obtains  an  extra¬ 
judicial  opinion  for  legalising  ship- 
money,  109.  His  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  parliament  of  1640, 
210.  Impeached  by  the  Commons 
for  high  treason,  254.  His  flight,  254 
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First-fruits,  origin  of,  i.  39 
Fisher,  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  his 
speech  on  the  proposed  dissolution  of 
the  religious  houses,  i.  62  note 
Fleet,  an  English,  sent  by  Charles  I. 
against  Rochelle,  i.  383.  Which 
refuses  to  act  against  the  Protestants, 
386.  The  fleet  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  ii.  122  note.  Capture  of  British 
ships  in  port,  122.  Ordered  by  par¬ 
liament  to  be  put  in  immediate  readi¬ 
ness,  477.  Mutiny  in  part  of  the,  iii. 
282.  Peace  restored  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  282.  Exploits  of  the  navy 
under  Admiral  Blake,  iii.  420  et 
seq. 

Fleetwood,  Major-general,  appointed  to 
the  command  in  the  south  of  England, 
iii.  410.  Marries  Ireton’s  widow1,  and 
made  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  473. 
His  cabal  at  Wallingford  House,  506, 
613.  Urged  by  Whitelocke  to  restore 
the  exiled  King,  526.  His  despair, 
528,  529 

Fleming,  Lord,  his  abject  baseness,  i. 
305  note 

Fleming,  Sir  William,  sent  to  the 
lodgings  of  the  impeached  members, 
ii.  429.  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  apprehended,  430 
Flowdon  Field,  disastrous  effects  of  the 
battle  of,  i.  285  note 
Forbes,  President,  his  stoppage  of  the 
practice  of  altering  the  judgments  of 
the  supreme  court  after  they  were 
pronounced,  i.  317  note 
Forest  laws,  persons  ruinedby  Charles  I. 
under  the  pretext  of  obsolete,  ii.  34. 
Charles’s  project,  forest  for  deer,  34 
Forfeitures,  compound  for,  its  illegality, 
i.  207.  Smith’s  ‘Commonwealth’ 
quoted,  207 

Fortescue,  Sir  John,  his  comparison 
of  the  constitutional  freedom  of 
England  with  the  despotism  and 
misery  of  France,  i.  7.  His  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  English  abhorrence  of 
torture,  172.  His  work  ‘  De  Laudibus 
Legum  Anglise,’  230.  His  case,  254, 
255.  Seldon’s  edition  of  the  ‘De  Laudi¬ 
bus  Legum  Angliae,’  278.  Quotations 
from  his  work  ‘  De  Laudibus  Legum 
Anglia;,’  513  et  seq.  And  from  his 
‘  Difference  between  Dominium  Re¬ 
gale  and  Dominium  Politieum  et 
Regale,’  523 

Fortescue,  Sir  Faithful,  his  treachery  at 
Edgehill,  iii.  19 

Foster-mothers  in  Ireland,  i.  329 
Foulis,  Sir  D.,  and  his  son,  fined  by 


the  Star  Chamber  at  the  instance  of 
Wentworth,  ii.  60 

Foxley,  Mr.,  his  imprisonment,  ii.  108 
France,  comparison  of  the  freedom  in 
England  and,  in  former  times,  i.  6, 
280.  The  despotism  of  France  com¬ 
pared  •with  the  court  of  Star  Chamber, 
142.  Condition  of,  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  compared  with  that  of  England, 

i.  231,  232  note,  237.  War  of  Charles 
I.  with,  437.  Motives  of  the  war, 
438,  441.  Means  taken  by  Bucking¬ 
ham  to  provoke  hostilities,  443.  An 
expedition  to  the  French  coast  under¬ 
taken  by  Buckingham,  444.  Who 
fails,  447.  Accused  persons  put  to 
the  rack  in,  516.  Effects  of  the  civil 
law  on  the  condition  of,  517,  524. 
Compelled  to  sue  for  an  alliance 
with  the  Commonwealth,  iii.  423. 
An  alliance  formed  by  Cromwell,  480. 
Relative  situations  of  France  and 
Spain  at  this  period,  481 

Frederick,  elector  palatine,  marries 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  i.  333. 
Offered  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  333, 
335.  Which  he  accepts,  336.  His 
title  of  King  not  recognised  by  James 
I.,  338.  Compelled  to  fly  from  his 
throne  and  take  refuge  in  Holland, 
339.  Endeavours  of  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus  to  regain  the  palatinate  for  him, 

ii.  24.  Frederick’s  death,  25 
Friendnought,  Lord,  his  generosity  to 

the  Earl  of  Montrose,  iii.  382.  Starves 
himself  to  death,  385 
Fuller’s  earth,  forbidden  by  proclama¬ 
tion  to  be  exported,  ii.  60 
Funerals  taxed,  ii.  29,  107 


AINSBOROUGH,  taken  by  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle,  iii.  78.  Retaken  by 
Cromwell,  79 

Gardiner,  Bishop,  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  as  described  by  Ponet,  i.  87 

note 

Gardner,  Sir  Thomas,  proposed  by  the 
court  party  as  speaker  of  the  Commons, 
but  rejected,  ii.  244 

Gargrave,  Sir  Thomas,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  speech  to  the 
Throne,  i.  192 

Gauden,  Dr.,  the  author  of  the  ‘Eikon 
Basilike,’  iii.  346 

Gayre,  Sir  John,  lord  mayor  of  London, 
sent  to  the  Tower,  iii.  250 

Germany,  religious  commotion  in,  in 
the  15th  century,  i.  57.  Great  number 
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of  sects  in,  according  to  the  Papists, 
58  note.  Condition  of,  in  the  16th 
century,  232  note 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  his  speech  in 
support  of  the  prerogative  to  grant 
patents,  quoted,  i.  237.  Answers  to  his 
speech,  238 

Giles,  Sir  Edward,  his  complaint  in  the 
House  as  to  the  screening  of  Popish 
recusants,  i.  388 

Gillespie,  George,  his  ‘English-Popish 
Ceremonies  ’  forbidden  to  be  read,  ii. 
168.  In  London,  263 
Glamorgan,  Herbert,  Earl  of,  his  trans¬ 
actions  in  Ireland  surveyed,  iii.  169, 
195,  205.  See  Herbert,  Lord. 
Glanville,  a  member  of  the  Commons, 
sent  to  a  post  in  the  navy,  i.  423 
Glasgow,  the  lordship  of,  recovered  from 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  bestowed 
upon  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  ii. 
143.  Tumult  in,  at  the  introduction 
of  the  liturgy  of  Charles  I.,  166. 
Meeting  of  the  Assembly  of,  Nov.  21, 
1638,  at,  ii.  190.  Taken  by  Mont¬ 
rose  under  his  protection,  iii.  204 
Gloucester,  besieged  by  the  King,  iii.  69. 
Sergeant-major  Pudsey’s  answer  to 
the  King,  69.  Essex  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  beleaguered  city,  72.  The 
siege  raised,  72.  The  city  nearly 
lost  by  treachery,  73 
Gold,  forbidden  by  proclamation  to  be 
exported,  ii.  60 

Goldsmiths,  prohibited  from  selling 
under  twenty-two  carats  of  fineness, 

i.  208  .  ^  . 

Goodman,  the  T esuit,  execution  ot, 

ii.  265  . 

Goodwin,  Sir  Francis,  member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  case  of,  i.  255 
Gordon  of  Buckie,  his  speech  at  the 
trial  of  Lord  Balmerino,  ii.  141 
Gordon  of  Haddo,  declares  for  the  King, 

iii.  138.  Beheaded,  138 

Goring,  Colonel,  discloses  the  army  plot 
to  Pym,  ii.  316.  His  examination, 
509. '  The  King’s  commission  to  him, 
519.  Removed  from  Portsmouth  by 
the  parliament,  iii.  10.  Joins  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  takes  New¬ 
castle  for  the  King,  28.  Defeated  by 
Fairfax  at  Langport,  188.  Created 
Earl  of  Norwich  ( which  see),  278 
Governments,  monarchical  and  republi¬ 
can,  iii.  357.  Practicability  of  the 
different  systems,  358,  359 
Grain,  restrictions  on  trading  m,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.,  i.  19.  Attempt  to  impose  a 
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tax  upon,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
29 

Grantham,  taken  by  the  Royalists, 
iii.  46 

Gregory  XV.,  Pope,  his  letter  to  Prince 
Charles  when  in  Spain,  i.  536.  And 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  538. 
The  Prince’s  letter  to  the  Pope,  540 
Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  his  influence  in 
procuring  a  loan  from  London  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  184 
Grey,  Lady  K.,  case  of  the  marriage  of, 
with  Hertford,  i.  217  note 
Grey  of  Wark,  Lord,  associates  the 
eastern  counties  for  the  parliament, 
iii.  28 

Grey  of  Grooby,  Lord,  his  command 
for  the  parliament  in  the  midland 
counties,  iii.  50 

Grimstone,  his  speech  in  the  Commons 
on  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  ii.  213 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
his  splendid  career,  ii.  23.  His  death 
at  Lutzen,  24 


HAIG,  the  advocate,  prepares  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  King,  ii.  j36.  Lord 
Balmerino  prosecuted  for  it,  137—139. 
Flight  of  Haig  to  Holland,  and  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  performance, 
139 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  his  belief  in  witch¬ 
craft,  i.  92.  On  embargoes  in  general, 
quoted,  200 

Halle,  notice  of  him,  i.  186,  187  note 
Hamilton,  Marquis  (afterwards  Duke  of), 
sent  by  Charles  I.  to  Scotland  as 
king’s  commissioner,  ii.  176.  His 
instructions,  177.  178.  His  pro¬ 
ceedings,  178.  His  despatch  to  the 
king,  180.  .-His  advice,  180.  De¬ 
termines  to  publish  a  proclamation, 
181.  Opposition  in  Edinburgh,  181. 
Compelled  to  drop  his  intention 
for  the  time,  182.  His  policy,  182. 
The  king’s  letters  to  him,  182,  183. 
His  first  journey  to  London,  1S5. 
His  second,  187-  With  other  noble¬ 
men,  concerts  articles  of  advice  to  his 
Majesty,  187.  His  daring  language 
at  Glasgow,  190.  Declares  the 
Assembly  at  Glasgow  dissolved,  191. 
Appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  and  empowered  to  assail  the 
Scots  with  fire  and  sword,  195. 
Declines  to  act  as  commissioner  at 
the  General  Assembly,  but  consents 
to  act  as  a  spiy  on  the  Covenanters, 
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201.  His  conduct  as  to  the  warrant 
to  execute  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  207 
Acquires  the  countenance  of  the 
Covenanters,  but  loses  his  credit  at 
court,  344.  Plot  of  Montrose  to  ruin 
him  and  his  brother,  346,  348.  In¬ 
formed  of  the  plot,  350.  His  propo¬ 
sals  to  the  queen,  iii.  39.  Heads  the 
party  of  the  Moderate  Presbyterians, 
273.  Invades  England  with  a 
Scottish  army,  280.  Defeated  by 
Cromwell  at  Preston,  280.  Palls 
into  the  hands  of  Cromwell  at 

!  Warrington,  281.  Tried  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  365.  Condemned  and  executed, 
367 

Hamilton,  Duke  of  (brother  of  the  above), 
appointed  lieutenant-general  under 
Charles  II.,  iii.  409.  Slain  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  416 

Hamilton,  victory  of  Cromwell  at,  iii. 
409 

Hammond,  governor  ofthelsleof  Wight, 
takes  charge  of  the  king’s  person,  iii. 
263 

Hampden,  John,  released  from  imprison¬ 
ment,  i.  451.  Notice  of  him,  ii.  113. 
Refuses  to  pay  ship-money,  113. 
Judgment  of  the  court  against  him, 
113,  114.  Looked  to  by  all  as  the 
prime  popular  leader,  246.  His  cha¬ 
racter  and  conduct,  247.  One  of  the 
parliament  committee  to  accompany 
the  king  to  Scotland,  339.  Allays  a 
storm  in  the  House  on  the  discussion 
on  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  409. 
Impeached,  428.  Pour  thousand  of 
his  constituents  come  to  London  with 
a  petition  to  parliament,  460.  Joins 
the  parliamentary  army  under  Essex, 
iii.  17.  Opposes  the  royalists  at 
Brentford,  24.  Sent  to  Acton  Hill, 
25.  Attends  Essex  with  his  regi¬ 
ment,  54.  His  military  skill  and 
vigour,  54.  His  death,  59.  Remarks 
on  his  advice,  59 

Hampton  Court,  conference  at,  i.  246. 
Speech  of  James  I.  at,  quoted,  246 
note.  Charles  I.  retires  to,  ii.  449. 
Escape  of  Charles  I.  from,  iii.  262 

Hangman,  practice  of  burning  books  by 
the,  first  introduced,  ii.  68 

Harlow,  Sir  Robert,  removes  all  pic¬ 
tures,  crosses,  &e.,  within  and  without 
churches,  ii.  262 

Harrison,  Colonel  (afterwards  Major- 
general),  conveys  Charles  I.  from 
Hurst  Castle  to  Windsor,  iii.  306. 
His  character  and  career,  306.  Nomi¬ 
nated  to  the  command  of  the  southern 


ports,  388.  Ordered  to  the  northern 
counties,  410,  411.  Persuaded  by 
Cromwell  to  join  him  in  dissolving 
parliament,  442.  Raises  his  voice 
against  Cromwell’s  usurpation,  and 
sent  to  prison,  466 

Hartford,  Earl  of.  See  Somerset,  Duke 
of 

Hastings,  Colonel,  commands  for  the 
king  in  Leicestershire,  iii.  50 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  assassinated  by  Peter 
Burehet,  i.  157,  159 

Hay,  Sir  John,  provost  of  Edinburgh, 
popular  hatred  of  him,  ii.  169 
Hayman,  Sir  Peter,  sent  abroad  on  an 
expensive  mission,  i.  433.  His  state¬ 
ment  of  his  case,  463.  His  rebuke  of 
the  speaker,  Sir  John  Finch,  i.  505 
Hayward,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John), 
his  comparison  of  English  and  French 
freedom  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 

i.  6.  Indignation  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  the  publication  of  his  ‘History  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  TV".’,  175.  Saved 
by  Lord  Bacon’s  humanity  and  wit, 
175,  176.  Objects  attributed  to  the 
work,  177,  and  note. 

Hazlerig,  Sir  Arthur,  impeached,  ii.  428. 
His  Speech  against  Cromwell’s  do¬ 
minion, iii. 471.  His  foolish  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Monk,  525,  531 
Heath,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  reason  why  he  lost  his  place, 

ii.  94,  109 

Henderson,  Alexander,  helps  to  prepare 
the  National  Covenant,  ii.  174.  The 
acknowledged  organ  of  the  Covenan¬ 
ters,  200.  His  sermons  in  London, 
263.  His  controversy  with  the  King 
as  to  Presbyterianism,  iii.  227 
Henrietta  Maria,  her  marriage  with 
Charles  I.,  i.  369.  Her  confession 
and  request  of  the  king,  369.  Catho¬ 
lic  chapel  erected  at  Somerset  House 
for  her  accommodation, 370.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham’s  insolence  to  her, 

439.  Her  wish  to  return  to  Prance, 

440.  Her  attendants  ordered  to  be 
removed  by  'order  of  the  king,  440 
note.  Her  personal  appearance  and 
character,  ii.  2.  The  Earl  of  Dorset’s 
praise  of  her,  70.  Her  letter  to 
Nicholas  as  to  the  powers  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  408.  Leaves  England  to  raise 
supplies  abroad,  463,  468.  The  king’s 
promise  to  her,  473.  Lands  at  Bar- 
lington  Bay  with  military  stores  and 
troops,  iii.  32.  Admiral  Batten’s 
attempt  on  the  ships,  32  note.  Her 
atrocious  attempts  against  the  British 
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dominions,  35.  Raises  her  standard 

44.  Impeached  by  the  parliament 
of  high  treason,  44.  Acts  in  concert 
■with,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  44.  Their 
success,  45.  Goes  abroad  again  to 
intrigue  for  supplies,  169.  Visited  by 
her  son  Charles  II.  at  Paris,  379. 
Her  advice  to  him,  379 

Henry  III.,  his  proclamation  assuring 
the  people  of  his  protection  against 
the  lords,  i.  3,  4.  Award  between 
this  king  and  the  Commons,  21  note. 
His  extortions,  debts,  and  endeavours 
to  obtain  money  from  parliament,  188 

Henry  IV.,  causes  of  an  insurrection 
raised  against  him  at  the  beginning 
of  bis  reign,  i.  40.  Law  passed  in 
his  time  against  the  Lollards,  41.  The 
projected  transference  of  Church  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  Crown,  41.  The  king 
suspected  of  favouring  the  Commons, 

45.  Excludes  lawyers  from  parlia¬ 
ment,  46.  Refuses  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  laws  against  heretics, 
49 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  levies  a  great  tax 
on  salt,  i.  276 

Henry  V.  obtains  tonnage  and  poundage 
for  life,  i.  479 

Henry  VII.,  his  elevation  due  to  the 
Lancastrians,  i.  10.  His  parliaments 
composed  of  his  adherents,  10.  His 
employment  of  churchmen  chiefly 
in  secular  affairs,  11.  Creates  the 
court  of  the  Star  Chamber,  11.  In¬ 
stitutes  yeomen  of  the  guard,  11  note; 
His  indirect  punishment  of  his  aris¬ 
tocratic  opponents,  12,  13.  His  mar¬ 
riage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.,  15.  His  progress  in 
literature,  16.  Cases  respecting  the 
titles  to  land  discussed  before  him 
in  council,  132, 133.  Illegally  asks  a 
benevolence,  186 

Henry  VIII.,  the  contest  of  the  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians  closed  in  the  person 
of,  i.  15.  His  taste  for  learning, 
elegancies,  and  luxuries,  15.  Destined 
by  his  father  for  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  16.  Character  of  the  era 
at  which  he  ascended  the  throne,  16. 
His  character  and  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  16,  17.  Withdraws  the  royal 
protection  from  Empson  and  Dudley, 
17.  Causes  of  the  current  .which  set 
in  so  strongly  in  favour  of  his  pre¬ 
rogative,  31-34.  His  mode  of  dealing 
with  members  of  parliament,  34.  His 
polemical  writings  against  Luther,  53. 
Complimented  by  the  Pope  with  the 
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title  of  ‘Defender  of  the  Faith/  53. 
Subsequently  casts  off  the  Romish 
yoke,  53.  Heads  the  Reformation 
in  England,  55.  Dissolves  and  sells 
the  religious  houses,  58,  61,  64.  His 
mode  of  reducing  the  clergy  to  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  his  plans,  58,  59.  Value 
of  the  personal  property  that  devolved 
on  the  crown,  65.  Increase  of  his 
personal  influence  in  parliament,  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  65.  Passing  of 
the  Bloody  Statute,  67.  Preparation 
of  the  Book  of  Injunctions,  69.  Es¬ 
tablishment  of  his  supremacy  in  reli¬ 
gious  jurisdiction,  70.  His  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts  to  levy  money  without 
the  authority  of  parliament,  186,  187. 
Tonnage  and  poundage  granted  to 
him,  479 

Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  the  king  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  to  have  been  accessory 
to  his  murder,  i.  344  note 
Herbert,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Glamorgan  and  Marquis  of  W orcester), 
besieges  Gloucester,  iii.  52.  Defeated 
by  Waller,  53.  Created  Earl  of 
Glamorgan  ( which  see),  169 
Hereford,  surrendered  to  Waller,  iii.  53. 
Besieged  by  the  Scots,  195.  Who 
raise  the  siege  and  march  north,  196. 
Taken  by  Colonel  Morgan,  198 
Heresy,  powers  with  which  the  clergy 
were  armed  for  the  suppression  of,  i. 
51.  Case  of  Richard  Ilunne,  52. 
Execution  of  Joan  of  Kent,  i.  78  note. 
The  act  of  1st  of  Elizabeth  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  heresies  of  the  clergy, 
143,  144.  Unsuccessful  attempts  of 
the  Commons  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of 
the  laws  against  heretics,  49 
Hern,  Peter,  fined  for  exporting  gold, 
ii.  60 

Hertford,  Marquis  of,  compelled  to  fly 
before  the  parliamentary  army,  iii.  10 
Heyle,  Mr.  Serjeant,  his  speech  on  the 
question  of  subsidy,  quoted,  i.  531 
Heylin,  Dr.,  his  inconsistency,  i.  76  note. 
His  ‘  Coal  from  the  Altar,’  ii.  93. 
Answered  by  Bishop  Williams,  93 
Hierarchy,  declaration  and  petitions 
presented  to  the  Commons  against 
the,  ii.  261.  See  Bishops  ;  Episcopacy 
High-church  party,  their  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  innovations  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.,  ii.  44.  See  Clergy 
Highlands,  state  of  the,  after  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns,  i.  322.  Clanship, 
322.  The  Highland  dress,  322  note. 
Power  of  the  chieftain,  323.  See 
Scotland 
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Hispaniola,  failure  of  an  expedition  sent 
from  England  to,  iii.  482 

Hobart,  Lord,  Bacon’s  remark  on,  i.  267 

Holdenby,  Charles  I.  conducted  to,  iii. 
236.  '  The  king  carried  away  by 
Cornet  Joyce,  246 

Holidays,  respect paidby  the  high-church 
party  to,  ii.  46 

Holland,  conclusion  of  a  secret  treaty  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Spain  against  the 
independence  of,  ii.  26.  Origin  of 
the  war  between  the  English  Com¬ 
monwealth  and,  iii.  428.  The  English 
ambassadors  sent  to,  return  in  disgust, 

429.  Passing  of  the  Navigation  Act, 

430.  Van  Tromp’s  fleet  atPortsmouth, 
432.  And  in  the  Downs,  434.  Defeat 
of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Channel, 
435..  Holland  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace,  436.  Defeat  of  their  fleet  under 
Van  Tromp,  who  is  killed,  458.  Peace 
concluded,  464.  State  of  affairs  in 
1656,  iii.  474. 

Holland,  Earl  of,  retreats  with  his 
cavalry  before  Monro,  ii.  197.  De¬ 
puted  by  parliament  to  present  the 
Declaration  of  the  Houses  to  the 
king,  479-481.  His  insurrection, 
iii.  279.  Defeated  and  surrenders  to 
Scroop,  279.  His  trial  and  execution, 
368 

Hollis,  Denzil,  assists  in  holding  the 
speaker  in  his  chair,  i.  505.  Heads 
the  protestation  of  the  House,  506. 
Committed  to  the  Tower,  506.  Eea  - 
sons  why  he  sided  with  the  popular 
party,  ii.  14.  Impeached,  428.  Joins 
the  parliamentary  army  under  Essex, 
iii.  17.  Opposes  the  royalists  at 
Brentford,  24.  Takes  the  lead  after 
Pym’s  death,  126.  His  attempts  to 
crush  Cromwell,  127,  145.  Charges 
Cromwell  with  cowardice,  127.  De¬ 
termines,  with  his  party,  to  break  the 
army,  238.  His  enmity  to  the  Inde¬ 
pendents,  244.  His  plot  to  ruin 
Cromwell,  256.  Beseeches  the  king 
to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Newport, 
290 

Hollis,  Lady  Arabella,  married  to  Sir 
T.  Wentworth,  ii.  10,  14.  Her  death, 
10 

Homilies  against  disobedience  and  re¬ 
bellion,  i.  228,  229 

Hope,  Sir  Thomas,  joins  the  Covenant¬ 
ing  party,  ii.  179. 

Hopkins,  the  conspirator,  hanged,  iii.  57 

Hopton,  Sir  Ralph  (afterwards  Lord), 
drives  Chudleigh  away  from  Laun¬ 
ceston,  iii.  61.  Gains  the  battle  of 


HUM 

Stratton,  and  created  Lord  Hopton  of 
Stratton,  62.  Eights  Waller  at  Lans- 
down,  63.  At  Eoundway  Down,  64. 
At  Cherington  Down,  131.  Waller’s 
gallantry  to  Lady  Hopton,  132.  De¬ 
feated  by  Fairfax  at  Torrington,  195. 
Surrenders  to  Fairfax,  and  disbands 
his  army,  195 

Horncastle,  defeat  of  the  Royalists  at, 
iii.  79 

Horning,  letters  of,  in  Scotland,  ii.  164, 
note.  Act  of  the  Council  of  Charles 
I.  to  charge  the  Scottish  ministry  on, 
164 

Hotham,  Sir  John,  imprisoned,  ii.  216. 
Sent  by  parliament  to  Hull,  461. 
Refuses  to  admit  the  king  into  Hull, 
484.  Treacherously  offers  to  sur¬ 
render  Hull,  and  executed  with  his 
son,  78 

Howard,  Lord  Thomas,  unsuccessfully 
contests  the  chancellorship  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  i.  421 

Huet,  Dr.,  beheaded,  iii.  496 

Hull,  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition 
deposited  at,  ii.  450.  The  Earl  of 
Newcastle  sent  by  the  king  to  take 
charge  of  them,  450.  Sir  John 
Hotham  sent  by  the  Commons  on 
their  behalf,  and  succeeds,  461.  The 
king  refused  admission,  484.  At¬ 
tempt  of  the  king  on  the  town,  491. 
Nearly  lost  to  the  parliament  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Hothams,  iii.  78. 
Fairfax  besieged  in,  78.  Royalist 
attempt  against  Cromwell  at,  495 

Hume,  Mr.,  his  erroneous  estimate  of 
English  liberty  in  former  times,  i.  6. 
Examination  of  his  views  as  to  the 
Star  Chamber,  140-142.  His  asser¬ 
tions  respecting  martial  law  in  the 
16th  century,  149,  151,  152.  His 
remarks  on  the  offices  of  High  Con¬ 
stable  and  of  Earl  Marshal,  i.  166, 167. 
And  on  imprisonment  by  warrant  of 
a  Secretary  of  State,  or  of  the  Privy 
Council,  169.  His  observations  on 
the  use  of  torture  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  172.  On  impressment  s,  179. 
And  on  the  forced  loans  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  182,  183.  On  benevolences, 
in  the  same  reign,  185.  His  remarks 
upon  Queen  Elizabeth’s  embargoes  on 
merchandise,  198-200.  And  on  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  over  foreign 
trade,  201.  Examination  of  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sentiments  of  the  English 
for  liberty  in  the  age  of  James  I., 
269.  His  vindication  of  the  conduct 
of  Charles  I.  in  the  Scottish  troubles 
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examined,  ii.  231  note.  His  language 
on  tlie  posture  of  affairs  in  1640,  237. 
His  eulogy  on  Charles  I.’s  govern¬ 
ment,  119  note.  His  defence  of  ship- 
money,  121.  His  vindication  of  the 
Council  of  York  examined,  275. 
Speech  respecting  the  trial  of  the 
king  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cromwell 
by  him,  iii.  316  note.  His  account 
of  the  conduct  of  Fairfax,  340  note 
Hunks,  Sir  Foulke,  examination  of,  be¬ 
fore  the  Lords’  committees,  ii.  523 
Hunne,  Richard,  case  of,  i.  52 
Huntingdon,  Major,  his  charge  against 
Cromwell,  iii.  277 

Huntley,  Marquis  of,  his  double  apos- 
tacy,  i.  287  note.  Put  to  death,  iii.  376 
Hurry,  Colonel,  his  treachery,  iii.  58. 
At  Marston  Moor,  102.  The  double 
deserter,  employed  by  the  Scots  under 
Baillie,  200.  Charged  by  Baillie 
with  treachery,  201.  Overthrown  by 
Montrose  at  Auldearn,  201.  His 
further  treachery,  and  execution,  385 
Hurst  Castle,  Charles  I.  removed  to,  iii. 
297 

Huss,  John,  his  diffusion  of  the  doctrines 
of  Wickliffe  in  Bohemia,  i.  55.  The 
two  parties  into  which  the.  Hussites 
divided  themselves,  .56.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  name  of  Hussites  sank  in  that 
of  Protestants,  333 

Hyde,  Sir  Nicholas,  draws  up  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham’s  answer  to  the  im¬ 
peachment.  of  the  Commons,  i.  423. 
Raised  to  tlie  office  of  Chief  Justice, 
423,  437.  His  decision  against  the 
five’  gentlemen  imprisoned  for  re¬ 
fusing  the  loan  to  Charles  I.,  43/ 
Hyde,  Mr.  Lawrence,  his  speech  in  the 
House  on  monopolies  quoted,  i. 

Hyde!  Edward  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Clarendon),  his  protestation  .against 
the  Grand  Remonstrance,  ii.  409. 
Submits  to  the  House,  409.  Draws 
up  the  answer  to  the  Remonstrance, 
422  Becomes  one  of  the  official 
advisers  of  the  king,  445.  His  extra¬ 
ordinary  secret  correspondence  With 
the  king,  475,  476  . 

Hyde,  David,  gives  rise  to  the  term 
Roundhead,  ii.  421 


IMPOSITIONS,  Davies’  work  on,  t. 
I  279 

Impressments  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
i.  179.  Abuses  of  the  power  of  press¬ 


ing,  182.  Impressment  resisted  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  449,  526.  See 
Pressing  Bill 

Impropriations,  case  of  the  feoffees  for 
buying,  ii.  107 

Incliiquin  raises  the  king’s  standard  in 
Ireland,  iii.  290.  Seduced  by  Ormond 
to  the  royalist  side,  370.  Turns 
against  the  aboriginal  Irish,  370.  De¬ 
feated  by  Jones,  370.  Revolt  of  his 
troops  to  Cromwell,  372 
‘  Incident,  the  Scottish,’  ii.  346 
Independents,  account  of  the,  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  iii.  118. 
Their  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment,  120.  Supported  by  the.  popular 
party,  126.  Look  to  Cromwell  as  their 
head, 126, 127.  Their  grand  principle — 
toleration,  129.  The  Independents  in 
the  Commons,  220.  Flattered  by  the 
king,  223.  Why  they  were  outvoted 
in  the  two  Houses,  239.  But  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  country  in  general,  243. 
Views  of  the  party  as  to  the  king  and 
government,  290.  Cromwell’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  them  after  his  usurpation, 
448. 

Injunctions,  a  Book  of,  authorised’ by 
Parliament,  i.  69 

Insurrection  of  the  royalists  against 
Cromwell,  iii.  477-  Pat  down, 
478 

Interest,  reduction  in  the  rate  of,  in 
1649,  iii.  355 

Inverlochy,  Montrose’s  victory  over 
Argyle  at,  iii.  143 

Inverness,  Montrose’s  devastating 
march  to,  iii.  144 

Ireland,  state  of,  at  the  first  invasion  of 
Hie  English,  i.  326.  Rancorous  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  English  settlers  and 
natives,  326,  327.  Counties  com¬ 
prised  within  the  Pale,  327.  Native 
laws  and  usages,  327.  _  Food  of  the 
inhabitants,  328.  Their  dress,  328. 
Mode  of  cementing  a  union  among  the 
members  of  a  sept,  328,  329.  General 
intoxication,  329.  Irish  bards,  329. 
Suppression  of  Tyrone’s  rebellion 
under  Elizabeth,  330.  Improvements 
under  James  I.,  330,  331.  Religious 
differences  at  this  period,  331.  The 
Irish  parliament,  332.  Poynings’  law, 
332.  Tyrannical  proceedings  of 
Strafford  in  Ireland,  ii.  251.  Irish 
rebellion  and  massacre  in  1641,  352. 
Irish  affairs  at  this  period,  353.  Sir 
Phelim  O’Neil,  357.  Government 
of  Sir  W.  Parsons  and  Sir  J.  Borlase, 
358,  359.  The  conspirator,  Roger 
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Moore,  365.  Question  whether  the 
king  encouraged  the  rebellion,  366. 
Demands  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
371.  Ormond  and  Antrim  applied 
to,  to  secure  Dublin  Castle,  37  5.  Day 
fixed  for  seizing  the  Castle,  379.  The 
first  hint  of  the  conspiracy  given  by 
Sir  W.  Cole,  385.  Owen  O’.Conolly’s 
disclosures,  386.  Atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  by  O’Neil’s  troops  in  Ulster, 
388.  The  rebellion  in  Leinster,  390. 
Multitudes  flock  to  the  capital,  and 
their  sufferings  there,  391.  Number 
of  Protestants  murdered,  392.  The 
English  of  the  Pale  treated  above 
suspicion,  393.  New  forces  raised  by 
the  executive,  395.  Reasons  assigned 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  having 
joined  the  rebellion,  396  note.  Des¬ 
perate  condition  of  Ireland,  and  dis¬ 
cussions  in  parliament  respecting  the 
rebellion,  415.  Measures  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  482.  State  of  Ireland  in  1641, 
iii.  The  cessation,  85.  Fate  of  the 
king’s  English-Irish  regiments,  93. 
Survey  of  the  transactions  of  the  Earl 
of  Glamorgan,  205.  State  of  affairs 
in  1647,  254.  State  of  affairs  in  Ire¬ 
land  after  the  civil  war  in  England, 
369.  Cromwell  sent  to  Ireland  as 
lord-lieutenant  and  .  commander-in¬ 
chief,  371.  His  successes,  371.  And 
those  of  Iretonand  Ludlow,  372,  373. 
Cromwell’s  mode  of  securing  Ireland 
in  his  interest,  473.  State  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  power  in  Ireland  in  1658,  497. 
Assistance  promised  to  Charles  II. 
from,  536.  State  of  affairs  there  at 
this  period,  537 

Ireton,  Colonel,  at  Naseby,  iii.  182. 
Appointed  to  embody  the  complaints 
of  the  army  in  writing,  243.  His 
anxiety  for  a  speedy  accommodation, 
251.  Draws  up  proposals  for  a 
settlement,  251.  His  interview  with 
the  king,  255.  Charge  against  him, 
257,  259.  Charged  with  the  death 
of  Lucas  and  Lisle,  284.  His  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  new  form  of  government, 
299.  Sketch  of  his  character  and 
career,  299.  Hume’s  character  of 
him,  303  note.  Sent  to  Ireland  with 
the  title  of  deputy,  372.  Reduces 
Waterford,  372.  And  Limerick,  373. 
His  premature  death,  302,  373.  His 
remark  when  a  grant  was  voted  him 
by  parliament,  419 

Isles  of  Scotland,  character  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the,  i.  323.  A  feud  in 
1586,  323  note.  Project  of  James 


VI.  to  exterminate  the  whole  of  the 
islanders,  324 

Italy,  condition  of,  in  the  16th  century, 
i.  232  note 


JAMAICA  taken  by  Admiral  Penn, 

pj  iii.  483 

James  I.  exacts  the  ceremony  of  being 
addressed  and  served  on  the  knee,  i. 
239  note.  History  of  the  progress  of 
society,  and  investigation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  circumstances  which  affected  the 
English  constitution  in  his  reign,  241 
et  seq.  His  accession  to  the  throne 
of  England,  245.  His  education  and 
character,  245,  246.  His  hatred  of 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  246  and  note.  His 
opening  speech  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  quoted,  246  note. 
Character  of  his  civil  government, 
248.  His  first  actions  subversive  of 
the  fundamental  laws,  248.  His  at¬ 
tempted  infringement  of  the  privileges 
of  Parliament,  249.  His  proclama¬ 
tion  respecting  parliamentary  privi¬ 
leges,  254.  His  visit  to  the  Star 
Chamber,  257.  His  poverty  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  extravagance  in  England, 
257  .and  note.  His  sneer  at  the 
government  of  Elizabeth,  258.  His 
boast  of  having  ruled  her  cotmcil  for 
a  long  time  before  her  death,  258. 
His  pretensions  to  absolute  monarchy, 
258.  His  impious  babblings,  259. 
Proofs  of  his  disposition  to  exalt  the 
Throne  above  the  Legislature,  259,  260. 
His  timidity  and  indolence,  and  their 
result,  261,  262.  His  delusion  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  defraud  his  subjects  of 
their  rights,  262.  His  vices,  263 
note.  His  foreign  policy,  263.  Pro¬ 
fligacy  of  his  court,  269.  Sentiments 
of  the  time  regarding  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative,  270,  271.  Opposition  of 
the  Commons  to  the  king’s  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  right  to  levy  duties,  272. 
His  anxiety  to  crush  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  278.  His  affectation  of 
zealous  Presbyterianism,  293.  His 
address  to  the  General  Assembly,  293. 
His  insincerity  as  shown  in  his  ‘Basi- 
licon  Doron,’  294,  304.  His  opinion 
of  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  294.  His  questions  proposed 
at  the  Convention  of  Estates  and 
General  Assembly  at  Perth,  295  note. 
Proceeds  to  undermine  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  301.  His  fear  of  the 
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clergy,  303.  Point  gained  by  him  in 
the  circulation  of  the  ‘  Basilicon 
Doron,’  304.  His  punishment  of  the 
independent  members  of  the  church, 
305.  Abject  baseness  of  his  courtiers, 
305  note.  His  success  in  establishing 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  305-307. 
Goes  with  Laud  to  Scotland,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  substitute  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  England  for  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  ancient  worship,  307. 
Obtains  the  ratification  of  the  Five 
Articles  of  Perth,  309.  Character  of 
his  religion,  313.  Condition  of  Ire¬ 
land  in  his  reign,  330,  331.  His 
absurd  policy  and  spiritless  conduct 
respecting  the  religious  struggle  in 
Bohemia,  337.  His  negotiation  for  a 
treaty  of  marriage  with  Spain,  340. 
His  ambassador  the  Earl  of  Bristol, - 
341.  History  and  character  of  J ames’s 
favourite  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
341.  James’s  conduct  on  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset  for  tne 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  343- 
345.  James  considered  by  some  to 
have  been  accessory  to  the  murder  of 
his  son  Henry,  344  note.  His  last 
parting  with  Somerset,  346  note. 
Meanness  and  profligacy  of  his  court, 
347.  Gives  his  consent  to  his  son 
Charles’s  journey  to  Spain,  350.  His 
subsequent  endeavours  to  dissuade 
Charles,  350,  351.  His  resentment 
against  Buckingham  for  the  Spanish 
expedition,  355.  Return  of  the  Prince 
and  Buckingham,  358.  The  King’s 
anger,  359,  360.  Jealousy  of  his  son 
Charles  and  Buckingham  caused  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  362.  The 
king’s  sudden  journey  to  Windsor, 
362.  His  death,  364.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  charged  by  the  House  of 
Commons  with  having  poisoned  the 
king  425.  Eglisham’s  account  of 
the  affair,  428  note.  His  alteration 
of  customs  duties  at  pleasure,  480. 
His  prophecy  respecting  Laud,  n.  7. 
His  treatment  of  the  aristocracy  of 
Scotland  after  his  settlement  in  Eng¬ 
land,  124  , 

Jesuits,  the,  banished  from  Bohemia,  i. 

335  .  , 

Jewel,  Bishop,  his  belief  m  sorcery  and 

witchcraft,  i.  92  note 
Jews,  extortions  from  the,  by  Henry  Ill., 
i  188 

Joan  of  Kent,  execution  of,  i.  78  note. 
Her  heresy,  according  to  the  instru¬ 
ment  drawn  up  against  her,  78  note 


John  of  Gaunt,  his  patronage  of  Wick- 
liffe  and  of  the  Lollards,  i.  38 
Johnston,  Alexander,  helps  to  prepare 
the  National  Covenant,  ii.  174 
Jones  defeats  Inchiquin,  iii.  370 
Joyce,  Cornet,  seizes  the  king’s  person 
and  carries  him  to  the  army,  iii.  246 
Judges,  corruption  of  the,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.,  i.  24  note.  Latimer’s 
remarks  on  corrupt  judges,  25  note. 
Sir  N.  Bacon  on  the  subject,  25  note. 
Position  of  the  judges  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  178.  Changes  in  the  pa¬ 
tents  of  the  judges  made  by  Charles 
I.,  ii.  30.  Their  opinion  as  to  the  le¬ 
gality  of  ship-money,  110.  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Commons  against  them 
for  their  conduct  regarding  ship- 
money,  257.  Deliver  an  opinion  that 
the  crimes  of  Strafford,  amount  to  high 
treason,  323.  Six  of  them  impeached 
by  the  Commons,  336 
Juries,  existence  of  a  court  for  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  corrupt,  i.  136.  Position 
of  juries  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  178 
Jury,  trial  by,  not  liked  by  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  i.  227  note 
Justices  of  the  peace,  corruption  of,  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  i.  24  note 
Juxon,  William,  Bishop  of  London, 
made  Lord  Treasurer,  ii.  113  note. 
Laud’s  delight  at  the  event,  113  note. 
Attends  Charles  I.  in  his  last  hours, 
iii.  334 


KILLIGREW,  SIR  WILLIAM,  sent 
to  the  lodgings  of  the]  impeached 
members,  ii.  429 
Kilsyth,  battle  of,  iii.  203 
Kilvert,  his  infamous  character,  n.  93. 
Let  loose  upon  Bishop  Williams,  93. 
Ilis  presumption,  94.  His  mode  of 
dealing  with  Williams’s  witness  Pre- 
gion  94.  Seizes  and  appropriates 
nearly  all  the  Bishop’s  personal  pro¬ 
perty,  98.  Asks  pardon  of  the  Bishop, 

Kimbolton,  Lord,  impeached  of  high 
treason,  ii.  428 

King’s  Bench,  anciently  ambulatory,  i. 

117,118  ~  ,  TT  . 

Kinnoul,  Lord,  goes  to  Charles  11.  at 
the  Hague,  iii.  377 

Kneeling  in  the  presence  of  the  mon¬ 
arch,  i.  239,  240  note 
Knighthood,  the  honour  of,  forced  upon 
40/.  freeholders,  i.  399;  n.  33 
Knights,  their  first  summons  to  parlia- 
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ment,  i.  4  note.  Why  restrained  from 
travelling  without  a  licence,  201 
Knox,  John,  his  ‘First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Women,’  answered  by  Ayl¬ 
mer,  i.  230.  Maintains  the  divine  insti¬ 
tution  of  tythes,  288  note.  Incites  the 
multitude  to  destroy  the  monasteries, 
290  note.  His  hostility  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  bishops,  293  note 


T  AMB,  SIR  JOHN,  his  baseness  to 
1  i  Bishop  Williams,  ii.  90,91.  Notice 
of  him,  91  note.  His  hatred  of  the 
Puritans,  92  note.  Joins  in  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Williams,  93 
Lambard,  his  account  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  high  constable  and  earl  mar¬ 
shal,  i.  168  ’ 

Lambert,  Colonel,  at  Marston  Moor,  iii. 
103.  Defeats  Langdale,  280.  At  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  400.  Ordered  by 
Cromwell  to  hover  upon  the  rear  of 
the  invading  Scots,'  411.  Prepares  a 
new  plan  of  government,  459.  Forced 
to  retire  on  a  pension,  494.  Comes 
from  his  retreat,  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  613.  Suppresses  an  insur¬ 
rection  under  Booth,  515.  Expels  the 
members  from  parliament,  517. 
Marches  to  the  borders  to  suppress 
Monk,  522.  Their  negotiation,  523. 
Desertion  of  Lambert’s  army,  524. 
Excluded  from  parliament,  531. 
Tries  to  collect  troops,  but  is  defeated, 
547 

Lancaster  and  York,  wars  between  the 
houses  of,  i.  9.  Their  success  on  the 
elevation  of  Henry  VII.,  10 
Lancaster,  Earl  of,  case  of,  adjudged 
death  by  martial  law,  i.  150 
Land,  removal  of  restrictions  on,  by  a 
common  recovery,  i.  12,  13.  And  by 
fines,  13.  Statute  for  keeping  up 
farm-houses,  14,  25.  Increase  of 
pasturage  land  and  decrease  of  til¬ 
lage  in  the  15th  century,  20.  Early 
leases  to  tenants,  21  note.  Award 
between  Henry  III.  and  the  Commons, 
21  note.  Great  transferences  of 
property  in  the  15th  century,  22. 
Sermons  preached  against  the  practice 
of  enclosures,  22,  23.  Proclamation 
of  Edward  VI.,  23  note.  Arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  new 
proprietors  of  abbey  lands  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  29.  Improvement 
of  the  country  inhabitants  caused  by 
the  leases  of  large  tracts,  241,  242. 


Pretext  of  the  Government  of  Charles 
I.  for  remedying  titlesto  land,  ii.  30 
Lanerick,  Earl  of,  plot  of  Montrose  to 
ruin  him,  ii.  346.  His  character,  iii. 
273.  Now  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with 
Charles  II.  at  the  Hague,  377.  See 
Hamilton 

Langdale,  Sir  Marmaduke,  sent  by  the 
king  to  join  Montrose,  iii.  197. 
Defeated  by  Copley  at  Sherbom,  197. 
And  again  by  Sir  John  Brown  at 
Carlisle,  198.  Escapes  with  Digby 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  198.  Defeated  by 
Lambert,  280 

Langport,  Fairfax’s  victory  at,  iii.  188. 

The  town  fired  by  the  royalists,  188 
Lansdowne,  battle  of,  iii.  63 
Lanyon,  John,  examination  of,  ii.  525 
Latham  House,  siege  of,  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  forces,  iii.  96.  Relieved  by 
Prince  Rupert,  99 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
his  sermon  before  the  king  on  the 
subject  of  the  enclosures  of  land  and 
the  consequent  sufferings  of  the 
people,  i.  23  note.  His  sketch  of  a 
yeoman  of  the  15th  century,  23  note. 
His  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the 
church  and  clergy  after  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  77.  His  remarks  on  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  martyrs,  quoted,  91 
Latimer,  Lord,  sentenced  by  parliament 
for  procuring  licenses  to  transport 
wools,  i.  208 

Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ac¬ 
companies  James  I.  to  Scotland,  i. 
308.  Advises  the  king  to  introduce 
the  English  rites  by  force,  308.  His 
zeal  and  industry  in  serving  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  356.  His  schedule 
of  orthodox  and  puritan  ecclesiastics 
handed  to  Charles  I.,  370.  His  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  ecclesiastical  sys¬ 
tem  determined  on  by  the  Court  of 
Charles  I.,  398.  Draws  out  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  clergy  in  support  of  forced 
loans,  434.  Licenses  books  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  king’s  despotism,  436. 
His  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Dr.  Man- 
waring,  470,  471.  His  life  threatened, 
507.  Sketch  of  his  character  and 
career,  ii.  3.  Obtains  the  bishopric 
of  St.  David’s,  5.  Favours  heaped 
upon  him  by  Lord  Keeper  Williams, 
5-7.  Laud’s  endeavours  to  supplant 
and  ruin  his  benefactor,  7,  8.  His 
presumptuous  insolence,  8.  His  reli¬ 
gious  innovations,  9.  His  supersti¬ 
tion,  9.  Patronises  Chowne’s  defence 
of  the  Catholics,  44,  72.  State  of  the 
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English  Church  after  Laud's  innova¬ 
tions,  45.  Refuses  a  cardinal’s  hat, 
46.  Raised  to  the  primacy,  46. 
Probable  causes  for  his  refusal  of  the 
cardinal’s  hat,  47,  48.  Instance  of 
his  mummery  at  the  consecration  of  a 
church,  50.  His  idea  of  the  church 
totally  independent  of  Christianity  or 
morality,  62.  His  savage  vindictive¬ 
ness  against  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and 
Burton,  77-  His  speech  at  their 
trial,  79.  His  defence  of  his  reve¬ 
rence  of  the  altar,  80,  81  note.  His 
reason  for  not  wishing  for  the  depri¬ 
vation  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  86.  His 
jealousy  of  Williams,  87.  Joins 
Wentworth  in  hunting  Williamsdown, 
88.  His  ‘three-piled  flattery  and 
loathsome  divinity,’  90  note.  Motives 
of  his  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Williams, 
90  92.  His  hypocritical  speech  on 
the  trial  of  Bishop  Williams,  97. 
Proposed  coalition  of  the.  Earl  of 
Portland  and  Bishop  Williams,  99. 
Fresh  pretext  for  the  prosecution  of 
Williams,  99.  Illegality  and  severity 
of  his  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  101  et  seq.  His 
disregard  for  Sunday  and  respect  for 
ordinary  holidays,  105.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  Chief  Justice  Richardson, 
106  note.  His  delight  at  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Bishop  Juxon  to  the 
lord  treasurership,  115  note ..  His 

scheme  of  reconcilement  with  the 
Pope,  116,  117.  His  persecution  of 
the  Puritans,  118.  His  behaviour 
respecting  the  Queen  of  Bohemias 
collection  for  poor  German  ministers, 
118  note.  Plans  and  superintends 
the  introduction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
canons  and  a  liturgy  into  Scotland, 
148.  The  only  English  subject  rally 
entrusted  with  Scottish  affairs,  178. 
Saved  by  the  military  from  destruc¬ 
tion  by  the  mob,  217.  Assumes 
almost  the  style  and  powers  of  the 
■nope,  236.  Omens  which  alarmed 
him  ’in  1640,  243  note.  Impeached 
and  committed  by  the  Commons  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  254..  Laud 
the  prime  mover  in  the  business  of 
the  canons  and  the  liturgy,  504.  His 
trial  and  execution,  lii.  176 
Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  his  character,  in. 
273.  With  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague, 
377’.  Infuriated  against  Montrose  37  7- 
Taken  prisoner  at  Worcester,  416 
Launceston,  failure  of  Chudleigh  before, 

iii.  61 


LES 

Law,  measures  of  the  parliament  for  the 
reformation  of  the,  iii.  423 
Lawyers  excluded  from  parliament  by 
the  46th  Edward  III.,  i.  46.  Alleged 
cause  of  the  passing  of  this  statute, 

47  note.  Why  it  was  their  interest 
to  protect  the  churchy  47.  Went¬ 
worth’s  complaints  against  them  for 
cramping  the  prerogative,  ii.  39  note 
League  and  covenant,  solemn,  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the,  iii.  83.  Renewed  by 
Cromwell,  281  _ 

Leasing  making,  laws  respecting,  m 
Scotland,  ii.  139 

Legg,  Captain,  examinations  of,  ii.  518, 
520. 

Leicester  taken  and  sacked  by  the  roy¬ 
alists,  iii.  180.  Recovered  by  Fairfax, 

1-87 

Leigh,  in  Somersetshire,  the  manor  of, 
surrendered  to  Sir  George  Norton, 
i.  77  note 

Leighton,  Alexander,  his  character,  11. 

52.  His  inconsistent  principles,  52, 

53.  His  ‘Sion’s  Plea  against  the 
Prelacy,’  53.  Seized  and  cruelly  ill- 
treated,  54.  Summoned  before  the 
Star  Chamber,  55.  His  dangerous 
illness,  55.  His  trial  and.  sentence, 
55,  56.  Mr.  Hume’s  unfaithful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  case,  56 

Leinster,  rebellion  in,  ii.  390  _  _ 

Lennox,  Duke  of,  presents  petitions 
from  Scotland  against  the  use  of  the 
new  liturgy,  ii.  167 

Lenthall,  Mr,  chosen  speaker  of  the 
Commons,  ii.  244.  His  answer  to 
the  king  in  the  Houses,  432.  Chosen 
speaker  by  Cromwell’s  second  parlia¬ 
ment,  iii.  468 

Leo  X,  Pope,  compliments  Henry  V  ill. 
on  his  polemical  writings  against 
Luther,  i.  53 

Leslie,  Alexander,  invited  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Covenanters’  army,  11. 
193  196.  His  men  and  his  treatment 
of  them,  196.  Goes  to  the  Continent 
for  arms,  208.  Invests  Edinbuigi 
Castle  219.  Crosses  the  Tweed  with 
his  army,  221.  Routs  the  English 
at  Newburn,  222.  Takes  Newcastle 
223.  And  Durham,  224.  Mild  and 
conciliating  conduct  of  his  men,  224. 
Appointed  to  guard  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  351.  Created  Earl  of  Leven 
by  Charles  I,  403.  Clarendons 
statement  respecting  him,  404.  <- ee 

LeSr David,  at  Marston  Moor,  with 
Cromwell,  iii.  102.  Prevents  Digby 
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and  Langdale  from  entering  Scotland, 
198.  Defeats  Montrose  at  Philip- 
haugh,  205.  Ordered  against  Mon¬ 
trose,  381.  Who  is  defeated  by 
Strachan,  and  betrayed  into  Leslie’s 
hands,  381,  382.  Leslie  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Scottish  army  to 
oppose  Cromwell,  390.  His  position 
between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  395. 
Follows  Cromwell  to  Dunbar,  398. 
His  position  on  Down  Hill,  398.  His 
army  entirely  routed  by  Cromwell, 
401.  Taken  prisoner  at  Worcester, 
416. 

Levellers,  mutiny  and  objects  of  the,  iii. 
259 

Leven,  Earl  of,  Alexander  Leslie  created, 

ii.  403.  Takes  the  command  of 
20,000  men  to  assist  the  parliamen¬ 
tarians,  iii.  84.  At  Marston  Moor, 
102.  Sinks  into  insignificance  in 
England,  128 

Lichfield,  victory  of  the  parliamentary 
troops  at,  iii.  50,  51 

Lilburn,  Lieut.- Colonel  John,  his  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  Star  Chamber,  ii.  82. 
Sent  to  Newgate,  iii.  257.  His  charge 
against  Cromwell,  257.  His  conduct 
and  second  imprisonment,  369.  His 
character,  369.  Returns  to  England, 
and  arraigned  again,  467.  Acquitted, 
467 

Lilburn,  Colonel  Robert,  defeats  Sir 
R.  Tempest,  iii.  280.  Defeats  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  414 

Limerick,  besieged  and  taken  by  Ireton, 

iii.  373 

Lincoln  taken  by  the  parliamentarians, 
under  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  iii.  98 

Lindsay,  Earl  of,  a  guard  under,  offered 
to  the  Houses,  by  the  lung,  ii.  461. 
Appointed  general  of  the  king’s  forces, 
iii.  8.  Killed  at  Edgehill,  20 

Lions,  Richard,  sentenced  by  parliament 
for  procuring  licenses  to  transport 
wools,  i.  208 

Lisle,  Sir  Charles,  shot  at  Colchester, 
iii.  283 

Litchfield,  Earl  of,  slain  at  Routen 
Heath,  iii.  197 

Littleton,  Lord  Keeper,  carries  the  great 
seal  to  the  king  at  York,  ii.  492 

Liturgy,  a,  published  and  sanctioned  by 
the  legislature,  i.  76.  Altered  by 
Laud  and  the  high-church  party,  ii. 
44.  Publication  of  the  liturgy  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Charles  I.  for  use  in  Scot¬ 
land,  ii.,  155.  Contents  of  it,  155,  156. 
Proclamation  prescribing  the  liturgy, 
157.  Letters  of  horning  forcing  the 


LON 

use  of  the  liturgy  on  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  164.  Note  regarding  the 
Scottish  liturgy,  ii.  501 
Liverpool  taken  by  Prince  Rupert,  iii. 
99 

Loans,  forced,  drawn  from  the  people,  i. 
396.  Forced  loans  and  benevolences 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  182.  Abo¬ 
lished  byMagna  Charta,  185.  Instances 
of  forced  loans,  185,  186.  Illegality 
of  compelling  loans,  189.  Loans  ap¬ 
plied  for  by  Charles  I.,  431.  A  ge¬ 
neral  loan  required  to  support  the 
King  of  Denmark,  432.  Extraordinary 
and  despotic  means  used  for  advancing 
loans,  433.  The  pulpit  used  for  the 
purpose,  433.  Imprisonments  for  re¬ 
fusing  the  loan,  436.  Forced  loans 
for  the  war  with  the  Scots,  ii.  193.  A 
loan  obtained  by  the  king  from  the 
citizens  of  London,  227 
Loftus,  Chancellor  Lord,  Wentworth’s 
treatment  of,  ii.  19.  How  treated  by 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  270 
Lollards,  principles  and  practices  of  the, 
i.  37,  38.  Patronised  by  John  of 
Gaunt  and  others,  38.  Origin  of  the 
name,  39  note.  The  clergy  assisted 
by  Richard  II.  against  them,  40. 
Their  Book  of  Conclusions  exhibited 
to  parliament,  40.  Law  passed  against 
them  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  41. 
Charges  of  the  clergy  against  them, 
50  note.  Causes  of  the  decline  pf 
their  principles,  51.  The  statutes 
against  Lollardies  repealed,  74 
London,  the  May  day  riot  in,  i.  30  note. 
Infested  with  idle  vagabonds  and 
riotous  persons,  164.  "instances  in 
which  the  city  showed  their  spirit, 
165.  Number  of  armed  men  raised 
by  the  city  in  the  year  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  armada,  180  note.  Sums  of 
money  lent  by  the  city  to  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  184.  Stow’s  list  of  loans  by 
the  city  to  the  crown,  185  note. 
Henry  III.  compelled  to  beg  pardon 
of  .  the  citizens  for  extortion,  188. 
Ships  and  men  contributed  by  the 
city  for  defence  against  the  Spaniards 
in  1601,  204.  Taxed  in  ship-money 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  ships,  431. 
Act  prohibiting  building  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  enforced  by  Charles  I.,  ii.  31. 
Proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber 
against  those  residing  in  London  con¬ 
trary  to  proclamation,  31.  Charles 
I.’s  treatment  of  the  citizens  in  1640, 
220.  And  in  a  few  months  after¬ 
wards,  227.  Crowds  flocking  to  hear 
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the  Scottish  ministers’  sermons,  263, 
264  note.  Estates  of  Londonderry 
restored  by  parliament,  336,  337. 
The  -plague  never  altogether  extinct 
in  the  metropolis  at  this  period,  405. 
Charles  I.  goes  to  the  city  to  demand 
the  five  members,  434.  Petition  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  king  from  the  city,  438. 
The  king’s  answer,  439.  The  sheriffs 
called  upon  to  raise  the  posse  comi- 
tatus  as  a  guard  to  the  king  and  par¬ 
liament,  459.  Petitions  the  king  for 
peace,  iii.  29.  Effect  of  the  king’s 
answer,  29.  Conspiracy  to  betray 
the  city  to  the  royalists,  54.  Bravery 
of  the  city  horse  at  the  battle  of  New¬ 
bury,  73.  Tumult  in,  in  1647,  249. 
Peace  restored  by  Sir  T.  Fairfax,  249. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  four  aldermen 
sent  to  the  Tower,  charged  with  high 
treason,  250.  Affairs  in  the  city  after 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  532 
Londonderry,  the  city  plantation  of, 
taken  away  by  the  Star  Chamber,  ii. 
220.  Restored  by  parliament,  336, 
337 

Long  Parliament.  See  Parliament- 
Lords,  House  of,  assistance  afforded  by 
them  to  the  clergy  against  the  Com¬ 
mons,  i.  44.  Their  attempt  to  sup¬ 
port  the  arbitrary  acts  of  Charles  L, 
466.  Reject  the  bill  for  the  self- 
denying  ordinance,  iii.  161.  But 
subsequently  agree  to  a  similar  one, 
161.  The  House  abolished,  361. 
Cromwell’s  new  house  of  peers,  490. 
See  Parliament 

Lome,  Lord  (afterwards  Marquis  of 
Argyle),  insulted  by  Sydserf,  Bishop 
of  Galloway,  ii.  145.  Acts  as  inter- 
communer,  or  mediator,  between  the 
royal  party  and  the  Covenanters,  179 
Becomes  Earl  of  Argyle,  which  see  . 
Lothian,  Earl  of,  sent  in  a  deputation 
from  the  Scots  to  Charles  II.,  iii.  379 
Loudon,  Earl  of,  committed  to  the 
Tower,  charged  with  high  treason,  ii. 
206.  Ordered  for  immediate  execu¬ 
tion,  but  saved  by  Hamilton,  207. 
Created  an  earl  by  Charles  I.,  403. 
His  character,  iii.  273..  Put  upon 
the  stool  of  repentance  in  his  parish 
church,  284 

Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  commands  for  the 
royalists,  iii.  98.  Joins  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert,  99.  Shot  at  Colchester,  283 
Ludlow,  Edmund,  sent  to  Ireland  to 
succeed  Ireton,  iii.  373.  His  remarks 
on  Cromwell’s  new  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  466 


Lunsford,  Colonel,  appointed  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  ii.  420.  Popular  esti- 
timate  of  him,  420.  The  king  com¬ 
pelled  to  dismiss  him,  421.  Attacks 
the  citizens  and  apprentices  sword  in 
hand,  422.  Heads  a  band  of  dis¬ 
carded  officers  at  Kingston,  451. 
Digby  sent  by  the  king  to  thank  them, 
451 

Luther,  Martin,  progress  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  begun  by  him,  i.  53.  Why 
regarded  in  England  as  the  original 
apostle  of  true  religion,  54.  His  re¬ 
nunciation  of  the  established  religion, 
54 

Liitzen,  battle  of,  ii.  24 

Lyme,  besieged  by  Prince  Maurice, 
iii.  132.  The  siege  raised,  134 


Macdonald,  Alexander,  lands 

with  some  Irish  in  Argyleshire, 
iii.  139.  Joins  Montrose,  139.  At 
the  battle  of  Auldearn,  201 
Maleverer,  Sir  James,  fined  for  contu¬ 
macy  in  the  payment  of  knight-money, 
ii.  33. 

Malmsbury  captured  by  Waller,  iii.  52 
Man,  Isle  of,  held  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Derby  for  the  king,  iii. 
414.  Yielded  by  the  countess  to  the 
parliamentarians,  420 
Manchester  declares  for  the  parliament, 
iii.  48 

Manchester,  Earl  of,  raises  an  army  for 
the  parliament,  iii.  72,  79.  His  army, 
97.  Appoints  Cromwell  his  lieu¬ 
tenant-general,  98.  Takes  Lincoln, 
98.  Accused  by  Cromwell  of  neglect, 
131.  At  the  second  battle  of  New¬ 
bury,  137.  Again  charged  by  Crom¬ 
well  with  neglect,  138,  146.  His 
charge  against  Cromwell,  147.  Re¬ 
signs  his  commission,  161 
Manners,  English.  See  England. 
Mansfield,  Count,  obtains  the  command 
of  an  English  army  for  service  of  the 
palatinate,  i.  361.  His  army  ruined 
mainly  by  the  policy  of  the  French 
court,  442 

Manwaring,  Dr.  Roger,  his  sermons  in 
support  of  the  despotism  of  Charles  I., 
i.  434.  His  impiety,  435  note.  Im¬ 
peached  by  the  Commons,  469.  His 
punishment,  469.  His  book  burnt, 
470.  Raised  by  Charles  I.  to  the  see 
of  St.  David’s,  471.  Oliver  Crom- 
well’s  speech  oil  the  king’s  pardon  of 
him,  503 
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Man  wood,  Serjeant,  his  speech  on  the 
authority  of  parliament,  i.  235 

Marriage,  how  regarded  by  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  ii.  150.  And  by  the  canons 
introduced  into  Scotland  by  Charles  I., 
150 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  iii.  101.  Mr. 
Trevor’s  account  of  the  battle  quoted, 
104  note 

Martial  law,  permission  for  the  exercise 
of,  granted  to  the  aristocracy  and 
gentry,  i.  34.  Mr  Hume’s  assertions 
respecting,  149.  Sir  Thomas  Smith’s 
remarks  on  the  time  for  applying  it, 

149.  Sir  E.  Coke  on  the  nature  of  it, 

150.  Case  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
150.  Martial  law  desired  by  the 
higher  and  middling  classes,  150. 
Case  of  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  151. 
Queen  Mary’s  proclamation  respect¬ 
ing  martial  law  in  cases  of  heresy, 
153.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex  respecting  the  northern 
rebellion,  153.  Commission  for  the 
execution  of  martial  law  granted  by 
Edward  VI.  in  1552,  155.  Causes  of 
this  commission,  155,  156.  Case  of 
Peter  Burchet,  157.  The  queen’s  com¬ 
mission  of  martial  law  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wilford,  164,  165 

Martin,  Sir  Henry,  his  gratitude  to  Arch¬ 
bishop  Abbot,  ii.  86 

Mary,  Queen,  her  accession,  i.  80.  Her 
view  of  the  Reformation,  80.  Her 
character  and  disposition,  81  note. 
Causes  of  the  disgraceful  scenes  of. 
her  reign,  81.  Her  mode  of  dealiug 
with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  82.  Her 
interference  with  elections,  83  note. 
Her  policy,  86.  Her  attempts  to 
compel  the  restoration  of  the  church’s 
patrimony,  89.  Effect  of  this  reign 
on  public  liberty,  90.  Her  employ¬ 
ment  of  martial  law  in  defence  of 
orthodoxy,  152.  Her  imposition  of 
additional  duties  on  woollen  cloth, 
195,  196.  And  on  foreign  wines,  197. 
Her  embargoes  on  merchandise,  198, 
199 

Mary  de  MMicis,  in  England,  ii.  320. 
Insulted  by  the  populace,  321.  Goes 
to  the  Low  Countries,  where  she  dies, 
321 

Mary,  the  Princess,  daughter  of  Charles 
I.,  goes  with  her  mother  to  Holland, 

ii.  469 

Massey,  General,  attacks  Southwark, 

iii.  249 

Massinger,  his  illiberal  sentiments, 
i.  269 


Matthias,  Emperor  of  Germany,  adopts 
Ferdinand  Duke  of  Gratz,  i.  334. 
And  procures  Ferdinand’s  election  to 
the  throne  of  Bohemia,  334.  Result 
of  this,  335.  Death  of  the  emperor, 
335 

Maurice,  Prince,  nephew  of  Charles  I., 
besieges  and  takes  Exeter,  iii.  63.  At 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  181.  Besieges 
Lyme,  132.  Raises  the  siege,  134. 
Goes  to  the  West  Indies,  but  is 
wrecked,  423 

McGhie,  his  death  at  Newburn,  ii.  223 

McMahon,  Colonel  Hugh  Oge,  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Irish  conspiracy, 

ii.  386.  Arrested  and  put  to  the  rack, 
387,  388 

Melrose  Abbey  given  to  Earl  of  Both- 
weil,  i.  289 

Melville,  Andrew,  the  doctrine  of  parity 
in  the  church  imputed  to,  i.  293  note. 
His  fearless  address  to  James  VI.  in 
the  assembly  at  Perth,  295,  296  note. 
His  conduct,  respecting  Mr.  D.  Black, 
297  note.  His  Latin  poetry,  304  note. 
Archbishop  Spottiswoode’s  sermon 
against  him,  309  note 

Melville,  James,  his  opposition  to  the 
king’s  religious  innovations,  i.  313 
note 

Merchandise,  embargoes  on,  in  the  reigns 
of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  i.  199,  200. 
Power  assumed  by  the  sovereign  over 
foreign  trade,  201 

Middlesex,  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of, 
notice  of,  i.  359 

Middleton,  General,  commands  an  army 
in  Scotland  for  Charles  II.,  iii.  474. 
Defeated  by  Monk,  474 

Militia,  measures  of  the  Commons  re¬ 
specting  the,  ii.  472.  The  king’s 
answer  to  their  petition,  476.  Dis¬ 
cussion  between  the  king  and  parlia¬ 
ment  as  to  the,  iii.  170 

Monarchical  government,  iii.  357 

Monasteries,  suppression  of,  at  the  Re¬ 
formation,  i.  27,  58,  61,  64.  Halle’s 
remarks  on  the  monks  of  his  time, 
49.  Horrid  crimes  imputed  to  their 
inmates,  61.  Destruction  of  Scottish, 
i.  289,  290  note 

Monk,  Colonel  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Albemarle),  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 

iii.  400.  Ordered  by  Cromwell  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Scotland, 
411.  His  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
work,  418.  Takes  Stirling  Castle, 
418.  Sends  the  Scottish  regalia  to 
London,  418.  Takes  Dundee  by 
storm,  418.  Sent  by  Cromwell  to 
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Scotland  against  Middleton,  whom  he 
utterly  defeats,  474.  Made  corn- 
man  der-in-chief  in  Scotland,  474. 
Notice  of  him,  517.  His  character, 
519.  Determines  to  oppose  Lambert, 
521.  Who  marches  to  the  borders  to 
suppress  Monk,  522.  Their  negotia¬ 
tion,  523.  Lambert’s  army  deserts 
him,  and  Monk  marches  south,  524. 
G-oes  into  the  city,  and  thanked  by 
parliament,  531.  His  letter  to  the 
House,  535.  Goes  a  second  time  into 
the  city,  536.  Parliament  jealous  of 
Monk,  537.  Dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  540.  Monk’s  motives, 
540.  His  hypocrisy,  542.  His  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Charles  II.,  548. 
His  decision,  548 

Monks,  number  of,  thrown  upon  the 
world  by  the  Reformation  in  England, 
i.  27  note.  Pensions  obtained  by  some 
of  them,  27  note.  Sufferings  of  the 
greater  part  of  them,  27,  28  note 
Monmouth  surrendered  to  Waller,  iii.  53 
Monopolies  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 

i.  208.  And  in  that  of  Elizabeth, 
208,  214.  Origin  of  monopolies,  214. 
The  patents  of  monopolies  recalled, 
214,  215.  Debate  in  the  House  on, 
quoted,  527.  Alarming  extent  of  the 
revival  of  monopolies  under  Charles  I., 

ii.  28.  Resolution  of  the  Commons 
preventing  monopolists  from  sitting 
in  the  House,  ii.  246 

Monro,  Lieut. -General,  intercepts  the 
English  at  Kelso, ii.  195, 197-  Created 
Earl  of  Callender,  403.  Seizes  An- 
•  trim  and  discovers  his  plot,  iii.  81. 
Enters  England  with  an  army,  280. 
Retreats,  281.  See  Callender 
Montague,  Richard,  his  work  in  favour 
of  vLrminianism,  i.  379.  Censured 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  379. 
Advised  by  the  Arminian  bishops  to 
publish  a  defence,  379,  380.  Bound 
in  a  recognisance  to  answer  charges 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
382.  Defended  by  Charles  L,  382. 
His  case  taken  up  by  the  parliament, 
which  re-assembles  at  Oxford,  388. 
Promoted  to  the  see  of  Chichester, 

471  ^ 

Montague,  Walter,  Abbot  of  Pontoise, 

ii.  469  note 

Montrose,  James  Graham,  Earl  and 
afterwards  Marquis  of,  endeavours  of 
Charles  I.  to  seduce  him  from  the 
Covenanting  party,  ii.  179.  His 
treachery,  198,  201,  222.  His  am¬ 
bitious  designs  suspected,  338.  Dis¬ 


appointment  of  his  presumptuous 
expectations,  342.  Detected  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Court,  343. 
Imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  344. 
His  plot  to  ruin  Argyle,  Hamilton, 
and  Rothes,  344-346.  His  proposal 
of  assassination,  347.  ‘  The  Inci¬ 

dent,’  348.  The  plot  discovered, 
350.  Committee  appointed  by  par¬ 
liament  to  investigate  the  affair,  351. 
His  terrible  scheme  to  assist  the  king 
resolved  upon,  iii.  39.  Sketch  of  his 
character,  42.  His  overthrow,  187. 
His  actions  in  Scotland,  138  Erects 
his  standard  for  the  king  at  Dumfries, 
but  fails,  138.  Joined  by  some  Irish 
under  Alexander  Macdonald,  139. 
Defeats  Argyle  and  Elcho  at  Tipper- 
muir,  140.  Ferocity  of  his  troops  at 
Aberdeen,  141.  And  in  Argyleshire, 
142.  Falls  upon  Argyle  at  Inver- 
lochy,  143.  His  devastating  march 
to  Inverness,  144.  Lord  Digby  and 
Sir  M.  Langdale  sent  to  join  him 
with  cavalry,  197.  Their  defeat,  197, 

198.  His  transactions  in  the  north, 

199.  Defeats  Baillie  near  Dundee, 
201.  Hurry  at  Auldearn,  201.  And 
Baillie  at  Alford  and  at  Kilsyth,  203. 
Takes  Glasgow  under  his  protection, 
and  summons  Edinburgh,  204.  De¬ 
feated  by  Leslie  at  Philiphaugh,  205. 
Escapes  to  the  Continent,  205.  Goes 
to  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague,  377. 
Lauderdale  infuriated  against  him, 
377.  His  assassination  of  Dr.  Doris- 
laus,  378.  Prepares  to  make  a  descent 
on  the  Scottish  coast,  379,  380.  Lands 
in  the  Orkneys  and  impresses  the 
islanders,  380.  Dismay  of  the  people 
at  his  approach  in  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land,  380.  Defeated  by  Strachan, 
381.  Betrayed  to  David  Leslie,  382. 
His  treatment  and  execution,  382, 
383.  Review  of  his  character  and 
career,  383,  384 

Moore,  Mr.  Francis,  his  speech  in  the 
House  on  monopolies,  quoted,  i.  528 

Moore,  Roger,  the  Irish  conspirator, 
ii.  365 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  his  remarks  on  the 
causes  of  depopulation  in  his  time, 
quoted,  i.  20  note.  His  condemnation 
of  the  cruelty  exercised  towards 
thieves  and  beggars,  24  note 

Morgan,  Colonel,  takes  Hereford  from 
the  royalists,  iii.  198 

Morley,  fined  10,000^.  for  striking  and 
reviling  Sir  G.  Theobald  in  the  palace, 
ii.  83  note 
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Morton,  Regent  of  Scotland,  nominates 
Douglas  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  i. 
293  note 

Motteville,  Mad.  de,  her  account  of  the 
treatment  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
i.  440  note 

Mountjoy,  Lord,  married  by  Laud  to 
Lady  Penelope  Rich,  ii.  4,  94  note 
Mountnorris,  Lord,  Wentworth’s  treat¬ 
ment  of,  ii.  19.  How  treated  by  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  270,  Z82-284 
Mourson,  Mr.,  his  speech  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  parliament,  i.  235 
Moyser,  Sir  Thomas,  ruined  by  knight- 
money,  ii.  34 

"AT  ANTWICH  declares  for  the  parlia- 
ment,  iii.  48.  Besieged  by  Byron 
and  the  English-Irish  troops,  94. 
Relieved  by  Sir  T.  Fairfax,  94 
Naseby,  battle  of,  iii.  181 
Navigation  Act,  passed,  iii.  430.  Pro¬ 
visions  of  the,  430 

Navigation  laws,  commencement  of  the 
principle  which  afterwards  formed 
the  basis  of  the,  i.  19  note 
Navy.  See  Fleet 

Ne  exeat  regnum,  objects  of  the  writ  of, 
i.  202 

Negroes,  consequences  of  the  imaginary 
powers  of  Obeah  upon  the,  i.  93  note 
Neil,  Bishop,  his  letter  to  Laud  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of 
Commission,  i.  147  note 
Nevil,  Henry,  his  action  against  the 
Sheriff  of  Berkshire,  iii.  493 
Newark,  occupied  by  Charles  I.,  who  is 
compelled  to  retire,  iii.  197.  Besieged 
by  the  Scots,  197.  Charles  I.  takes 
refuge  with  the  Scots  at,  226 
Newburn,  the  English  army  routed  by 
the  Scots  at,  ii.  222 

Newbury,  battle  of,  iii.  73.  Second 
battle  of,  136 

Newcastle  taken  by  the  Scots  under 
Leslie,  ii.  223.  Taken  by  the  royalists 
under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  iii.  28. 
Besieged  by  the  Scots  under  the  Earls 
of  Leven  and  Callender,  130.  Taken, 
130 

Newcastle,  Earl  of,  acts  in  concert  with 
the  queen,  iii.  44.  Now  Marquis,  96. 
Watches  and  harasses  the  advance  of 
the  Scots,  96.  Retreats  into  York, 
97.  Besieged  there,  99.  At  Marston 
Moor,  101.  Mutiny  of  his  troops  in 
York,  105.  Leaves  the  kingdom, 
106.  Charged  by  Rupert  with  having 
lost  the  battle,  107 


Newport,  Lord,  the  king’s  accusation 
against,  ii.  419.  Rises  in  popular 
favour,  420.  Discharged  from  the 
constableship  of  the  Tower,  421 
Newport,  treaty  of,  iii.  286 
New-Year’s  gifts,  i.  204.  Those  to 
Henry  VIII.  in  1532,  204.  Those  to 
and  from  Elizabeth,  205 
Nonconformists,  their  treatment  in  the 
reign  of  James  L,  i.  247 
Northampton,  battle  of,  i.  10  note 
Northumberland,  Earl  of,  appointed 
general  of  the  army  levied  against 
the  Covenanters,  ii.  219.  Suspected 
of  disaffection,  219.  As  lord  high 
admiral,  ordered  by  parliament  to  put 
the  whole  fleet  in  immediate  readi¬ 
ness,  477.  Removed,  491.  Master 
Percy’s  letter  to,  511 
Norton,  Sir  George,  obtains  the  manor 
of  Leigh,  in  Somersetshire,  i.  77  note 
Norwich,  Earl  of  ( see  also  Goring),  his 
insurrection,  iii.  278.  Defeated  and 
shut  up  in  Colchester,  279.  Which  is 
summoned  to  surrender  by  Fairfax, 
279.  His  trial,  and  escape  by  the 
Speaker’s  casting  vote,  368 
Nottingham,  the  king’s  standard  erected 
at,  iii.  8 

Noy,  attorney-general,  his  character  and 
career,  ii.  20.  Charged  with  having 
devised  the  tax  of  ship-money,  109 


A’BRIEN,  MURROGH,  scene  at  his- 
\  /  execution,  i,  329 
O’Conolly,  Owen,  discloses  the  Irish 
plot  to  the  Lords  Justices,  ii.  386. 
Reward  voted  to  him  by  parliament, 
407 

Oldeastle,  Sir  John.  See  Cobham,  Lord 
Oliphant  of  Gask  treacherously  joins 
Montrose,  iii.  140 

O’Neil,  Sir  Phelim,  ii.  357.  Leads  the 
Irish  rebellion  and  massacre,  365  et 
seq.  Atrocities  committed  by  his 
men,  388  et  seq. ' 

O’Neil,  Owen,  compelled  by  Inchiquin 
to  cross  the  Shannon,  iii.  370 
Onslow,  Mr.  Speaker,  his  address  to  the 
throne  in  1566,  i.  234 
Orange,  Prince  of,  his  advice  to  Charles 
II.  to  take  the  covenant,  iii.  379 
Ordination  how  regarded  by  the  canons 
introduced  into  Scotland  by  Charles  I. 
ii.  150 

Ordinance,  self-denying,  causes  of,  and 
proceedings  relative  to  the,  iii.  151. 
Whitelocke’s  argument  on  the,  156. 
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Rejected  by  the  Lords,  161.  But 
subsequently  passed,  161 
Orkneys,  state  of  the,  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  iii.  380.  Eight  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants  impressed  by  Montrose, 
380 

Ormond,  Earl  of,  and  the  Irish  rebellion, 

ii.  374  et  scq.  Part  entrusted  to  him 
at  the  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
458,  459.  Created  a  marquis,  484. 
His  transactions  with  the  Irish  rebels, 

iii.  207.  His  consultation  with  the 
king,  254.  His  transactions  in  Ire¬ 
land  after  the  English  civil  war,  370. 
Marches  to  Dublin,  370.  Totally  de¬ 
feated  by  Jones  and  the  parliament 
troops,  371.  Ralls  into  disgrace  with 
the  Irish  Catholics,  372.  Surrenders 
his  command  to  Clanricarde  and 
leaves  the  kingdom,  372 

Osbaldistone,  Mr.,  head  master  of  West¬ 
minster  School,  ii.  99.  His  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  sentence  by  the  Star  Cham¬ 
ber,  ii.  99,  100.  His  flight,  101 
Osborne,  his  account  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  mode  of  impressment,  i.  179. 
Notice  of  him,  180  note.  Examination 
of  some  of  his  assertions,  181 
Outlaws,  declared  ineligible  for  a  seat 
in  parliament,  i.  254 
Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  his  ‘  Travels, 
i.  278.  Prosecution  and  conviction 
of  his  murderer,  343-346.  Circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  his  murder,  344 
note.  His  letter  from  the  Tower  to 
the  Earl  of  Somerset,  346  note 
Overman,  John,  case  of,  ii.  59 
Owen,  Sir  Roger,  on  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive,  i.  270.  His  opposition  to  the 
right  claimed  by  James  I.  to  levy 
duties  without  parliament,  275,  276 
Oxford,  Charles  I.  at,  iii.  23,  30.  Tem¬ 
per  of  the  court  and  army  at,  77,  88. 
Meeting  of  the  mongrel  parliament 
at,  91 


PALATINATE,  the,  put  to  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  and  overrun  by  the 
Spaniards,  i.  339.  Ruin  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  army  sent  in  support  of  the,  361. 
Eresh  troops  levied  for  the  recovery 
of  the,  372.  Efforts  of  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus  for,  ii.  24.  Proposal  of  the  Scots 
to  raise  ten  thousand  men  for,  404 
Pale,  Irish  counties  comprised  in  the, 
i.  327 

Parker,  Archbishop,  cause  of  his  anxiety 
for  the  removal  of  the  restriction  of 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  i.  96  note. 


His  alleged  object  for  enforcing  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  church,  108  note 
Parliament,  first  summons  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  to,  i.  4.  Their  constitutional 
freedom,  5.  Nature  of  the  parlia¬ 
ments  summoned  by  Henry  VII.,  10, 
11.  Causes  of  the  slavish  conduct  of 
parliament  in  matters  connected  with 
the  Reformation,  34,  35.  Destruction 
by  parliament  of  the  records  of  an 
unusual  tax,  41.  Lawyers  excluded 
from  parliament,  46.  Grants  of  the 
lesser  monasteries  to  the  king,  63. 
The  crown  strengthened  by  an  act 
in  regard  to  proclamations,  66.  Inter¬ 
ference  of  Queen  Mary  with  elections, 
83,  84.  Change  in  the  spiritual  peers 
and  partial  nomination  of  abbots,  85. 
Erequent  dissolutions  of  parliament, 
88.  Temper  of  the  parliament  in 
1555,  90  note.  The  members  contri¬ 
bute  a  sum  among  themselves  for  the 
use  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  193.  Harri¬ 
son’s  account  of  the  power  and  position 
of  parliament  in  1577,  233.  Conduct 
of  parliament.,  with  the  ideas  enter¬ 
tained  by  that  assembly  of  their 
power  and  privileges,  233.  Mr. 
Speaker  Onslow’s  address  to  the 
throne  in  1566,  234.  Opinions  of 
various  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  authority  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  235.  Cases  of  Mr.  Strickland 
and  Peter  Wentworth,  236.  Resist¬ 
ance  of  parliament  to  an  infringement 
of  their  privileges  by  James  I.,  249. 
Writs  for  the  election  of  members 
originally  returned  to  parliament  it¬ 
self,  249.  Afterwards  made  return¬ 
able  to  Chancery,  249.  Proceedings 
on  the  irregular  admission  of  mem¬ 
bers,  251.  Defence  of  their  privileges 
by  the  Commons,  252,  253.  Pro¬ 
clamation  of  James  I.  as  to  parlia- 
mentarj'  privileges,  253,  254.  Case  of 
Goodwin  and  Fortescue,  254,  255. 
A  parliament  called  in  1623,  358. 
Supply  granted  on  condition  of  the 
treaties  with  Spain  being  broken  off, 
360.  The  first,  parliament  summoned 
by  Charles  I.,  373.  The  first  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Charles  I.  dissolved,  393. 
Reassembled  the  following  year,  400. 
Peculiar  functions  of  parliament,  410. 
A  parliament  called  in  1628,  451, 
455.  Prorogued  on  the  question  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  480.  Resolu¬ 
tions  taken  by  the  king,  and  certain 
councillors  in  regard  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  495.  Meeting  of  parliament, 
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497.  Quarrel  of  the  Commons  with 
the  king,  499  et  seq.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  dissolved  by  the  king  in  person, 
507.  Proclamation  of  Charles  I.  for¬ 
bidding  the  mention  of  another  par¬ 
liament,  ii.  1.  Meeting  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  April  1640,  210.  Dissolved 
by  the  king  in  May,  214.  Discontent 
of  the  people  at  the  dissolution,  217. 
The  Long  Parliament  summoned,  227. 
Abolishes  the  Star  Chamber,  Court 
of  High  Commission,  &c.,  335.  Op¬ 
poses  the  negotiation  to  transfer  the 
troops  to  France,  361-363.  Recess, 
340.  Reassembles  on  October  20, 
1641,  404.  Endeavours  of  the  king 
to  procure  a  farther  adjournment,  405. 
Guard  appointed  under  Essex  for  the 
protection  of  both  Houses,  407.  The 
queen’s  letter  to  Nicholas  as  to  the 
powers  of  parliament,  408.  The 
guard  dismissed  by  the  king,  414. 
Protestation  of  the  Bishops  against 
the  legality  of  the  parliament,  425. 
Order  of  the  Houses  to  put  the  king¬ 
dom  into  a  state  of  defence,  477. 
Answer  of  parliament  to  the  king’s 
declaration,  485.  Vigorous  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war  on  both  sides,  492. 
Bill  to  enable  parliament  to  adjourn 
to  whatever  place  they  chose,  493. 
State  of  parties  at  this  time,  494,  iii. 

I.  The  parliament  supported  by  the 
towns,  ii.  496.  The  nineteen  propo¬ 
sitions  of  the  parliament  and  the 
king’s  answer,  498,  499.  Advantages 
of  the  parliamentary  army,  iii.  4. 
Essex  and  the  parliamentary  army 
denounced  traitors  by  the  king,  10. 
Fruitless  attempt  at  accommodation, 

II.  Declaration  of  the  parliament, 
12.  Instructions  given  to  Essex,  17. 
Battle  of  Edgehill,  18.  An  address 
for  peace  voted,  23.  Perfidy  of  the 
king,  25.  Money  raised  by  parlia¬ 
ment  by  assessment,  27.  Petition 
for  peace,  and  effects  of  the  king’s 
answer,  29.  Another  and  great  effort 
for  reconcilement  made  by  both 
Houses,  30.  Its  failure,  31.  The 
king’s  policy,  33.  Rout  of  the  par¬ 
liament  troops  at  Bradick  Down,  47, 
48.  Waller’s  successes,  52,  53.  Cap¬ 
ture  of  Reading,  54.  Essex’s  army 
moulders  away,  56.  Defeat  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  betray  London,  57.  Suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  royalists,  58,  64.  Pro¬ 
positions  of  the  Lords  for  peace,  65. 
Rejected  by  the  Commons,  65.  Par¬ 
liament  sends  Sir  H.  Vane  to  the 


Scots,  81.  Formation  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  83.  Engage¬ 
ments  between  the  Royalists  and  par¬ 
liament  troops,  101  et  seq.  State  of 
parties  in  the  parliament,  145.  Passing 
of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  155. 
Unlimited  power  of  parliament,  158. 
First  visible  breach  between  the 
Houses,  161.  Proposition  by  the  two 
Houses  for  peace,  166.  The  king’s 
answer,  167.  Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  168. 
Questions  of  the  militia,  religion,  and 
Ireland  discussed,  170.  The  treaty 
broken  off,  175.  State  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  army,  178.  Battle  of  Naseby, 
183.  Nature  of  the  correspondence 
found  in  the  king’s  cabinet,  184. 
Successes  of  the  parliamentary  troops, 
187-198.  The  king’s  negotiations 
with  the  parliament  during  his  stay 
at  Oxford,  209.  His  escape  to  the 
Scots,  229.  His  delivery  demanded 
of  the  Scots  by  parliament,  229. 
Propositions  and  negotiations,  231. 
The  king’s  person  delivered  up  to 
the  English,  234.  Ordinance  passed 
abolishing  episcopacy,  237.  State  of 
the  army  of  the  parliament,  238. 
"Why  the  Independents  were  outvoted 
in  both  Houses,  239.  Disagreement 
between  the  parliament  andthe  army, 
240.  Commissioners  sent  to  the 
army  to  make  propositions  for  the 
reduction  of  Ireland,  241.  Order 
issued  to  disband  the  army,  245. 
Petition  of  the  army  to  purge  the 
parliament,  247.  Charge  of  the  army 
against  the  eleven  members,  247. 
Members  of  both  Houses  forced  by 
tumults  to  leave  the  Houses,  and 
take  refuge  with  the  army,  248. 
Proceedings  in  their  absence,  248. 
The  army  marches  to  London  and 
restores  the  members,  248.  Ireton’s 
proposals  submitted  to  the  king, 
251-254.  And  haughtily  rejected 
by  him,  255.  Mutiny  in  the  army, 
and  objects  and  demands  of  the 
Levellers,  259.  The  mutiny  quelled 
by  Fairfax,  260.  The  king’s  escape 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  262.  Measures 
of  the  parliament  in  consequence, 
264.  Proposed  treaty  of  peace,  266. 
Failure  of  the  treaty,  268.  Vote 
of  no  more  addresses,  271.  Declara¬ 
tion  drawn  up  against  the  king,  271. 
Defeat  of  Hamilton  and  the  Scots 
by  Cromwell,  280.  State  of  the 
parliament  at  this  period,  284. 
Bills  tendered  to  Charles  preparatory 
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to  a  treaty,  284,  286.  The  king’s 
policy,  28*5.  Treaty  of  Newport, 
286.'  Views  of  the  Independents 
respecting  the  king,  290.  Large 
remonstrance  from  the  army,  291. 
Declaration  sent  from  the  army,  296. 
The  king  removed  to  Windsor,  306- 
312.  Consultation  in  parliament  on 
the  constitution  of  a  new  goverment, 
315.  And  about  the  trial  of  the  king,  - 
315.  Resolution  of  the  Commons  to 
take  the  whole  and  supreme  authority 
in  the  kingdom,  319,  320.  Abolition 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  361.  Votes 
grants  to  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  419. 
Compels  every  court  in  Europe  to 
tremble  at  the  English  name,  423. 
Measures  for  the  reformation  of  the 
law,  423.  The  Dutch  wars,  428.  The 
Navigation  Act  passed,  430.  Am¬ 
bitious  designs  of  Cromwell  to  usurp 
the  government,  438.  Cromwell  moves 
the  army  to  demand  a  dissolution  of 
parliament,  441.  Which  is  forcibly 
dissolved  by  Cromwell,  443.  The 
Barebones  Parliament,  449-456. 
Cromwell’s  second  parliament,  468. 
And  its  efforts  against  the  usurper, 
469-472.  Dissolved,  473.  His  third 
parliament,  484.  The  humble  petition 
and  advice,  486.  Cromwell  s  new 
House  of  Lords,  490.  His  dissolution 
of  the  parliament,  491.  The  excluded 
members  prosecute  the  sheriffs,  493. 
Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  succes¬ 
sion  of  his  son  Richard  to  the  pro¬ 
tectorate,  500—502.  Parliament  called, 
503,  504.  Dissolved  by  Richard,  507, 
Who  resigns,  507.  State  of  parties 
at  this  time,  511.  Its  former  vigour 
evinced  by  parliament,  511.  Measures 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  511.  The 
members  expelled  by  Lambert,  517. 
Parliament  restored,  529.  Vane, 
Lambert,  and  others  excluded,  531. 
Parliament  jealous  of  Monk,  537. 
Restoration  of  the  secluded  members, 
538.  Dissolution  of  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament,  540.  Meeting  of  parliament 
on  April  25,  1660,  547.  Restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  547 

Parliament,  the  Mongrel,  meeting  of,  at 
Oxford,  iii.  91  .  . 

Parliament,  the  Scottish,  constitution  ot, 
i.  314.  The  right  of  voting,  315. 
6ri°in  of  the  lords  of  the  articles,  316. 
And  of  the  Scottish  real  representation 
of  barons,  316.  Establishment  of  the 
convention  before  parliament,  317. 
Lists  of  lords  of  the  articles,  318  note. 


PER 

Reduced  by  Charles  I.  to  a  mere 
clumsy  engine,  ii.  133.  Baneful 
acts  passed  by  the  parliament,  133. 
Charles’s  behaviour  in  the  parliament 
house,  135.  Conduct  of  Lord  Rothes, 
135.  Meeting  of  the  parliament  of 
1639,  204.  Acts  rescinded  by  it,  205. 
Prorogued,  206,  217.  Acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  217,  218.  Appoint  a  secret 
committee  to  investigate  Montrose’s 
plot,  351.  Despatch  from  Deland 
relating  to  the  rebellion  laid  by  the 
king  before  the  parliament,  397. 
Answer  to  the  king,  398 
Parliament,  the  Irish,  condition  of,  from 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  to  that  of  the 
Stuarts,  i.  332.  Remonstrance  of  the, 
against  Strafford  reported  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  House  of  Commons,  ii.  250 
Parliamentumlndoetorum,  the,  i.  46  note, 
Parma,  Duke  of,  undertakes  the  command 
of  the  Spanish  armada,  i.  162 
Parties,  state  of,  at  various  periods.  See 
England 

Pasturage,  depopulation  in  country 
places  consequent  pn  the  increase  of 
pasturage  land,  i.  20.  Misery  of  the 
people  from  the  change,.  21 
Patents  of  monopolies.  See  Monopolies 
Peers,  why  restrained  from  travelling 
without  a  license,  i.  201 
Pembroke  Castle  taken  by  Cromwell, 
iii.  280 

Penn,  Admiral,  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
against  the  Spanish  colonies,  iii.  482. 
His  failure  at  Hispaniola,  482.  Takes 
Jamaica,  483 

Pennington,  Admiral  Sir  John,  en¬ 
trapped  by  Charles  I.  into  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Rochelle,  i.  385.  Returns  to 
the  Downs,  386.  Subsequently  takes 
the  ships  and  hands  them  over  to 
France,  386.  Appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet  by  the  king,  ii. 
491 

Pennington,  Alderman,  presents  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Commons  against  the 
hierarchy,  ii.  262 

Penruddock,  Sir  G\,  heads  a  royalist 
rising  against  Cromwell,  iii.  478. 
Seized  and  executed,  478 
Penry,  case  of,  i.  221.  Puckering’s  ob¬ 
servations  upon  this  case,  224 
Percy,  Master,  his  part  in  the  King’s 
arrangements  for  beginning  the  civil 
war,  ii.  510.  His  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  511 
Persecuting  statutes  passed  against 
Papists  and  Catholics  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  i.  218,  219 
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Perth,  the  Pive  Articles  of,  i.  309. 
Plundered  by  Montrose,  iii.  141. 
The  articles  of,  abrogated  by  act  of 
Assembly,  ii.  192 

Peters,  Hugh,  watches  the  motions,  and 
dives  into  the  character  of  Cromwell, 
iii.  418,  438 

Petition  of  right  drawn  up,  i.  464,  466. 
The  king’s  first  answer,  469.  The 
royal  assent  given  to  it,  474.  Its 
character,  475.  Conduct  of  the  king 
in  regard  to  the  printing  of  the  peti¬ 
tion,  481.  Enquiry  of  the  Commons 
as  to  the  enrolment,  497.  Infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  petition  considered  by 
the  House,  497 

Philiphaugh,  battle  of,  iii.  205 
Philips,  Sir  Eobert,  his  speech  on  the 
grievances  of  the  people,  i.  458 
Pierce,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
ordered  by  the  Commons  to  be  im¬ 
peached,  ii.  259 

Pirates,  Turkish  and  Prench,  on  the 
English  coast,  i.  391.  Destruction  of 
those  of  Sallee,  ii.  121.  Eavages  of 
the  Algerine  pirates,  121.  Blake’s 
punishment  of  those  of  Tunis  and 
Algiers.  See  Blake 

Pius  V.,  Pope,  his  bull  issued  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  160,  162,  174 
note 

Plague,  the,  in  London  in  1625,  i.  373. 
General  fast  appointed  on  account  of 
the,  377.  Violence  of  the,  383.  In 
London  in  1641,  ii.  405 
Plays  performed  on  Sundays  at  the 
Court  of  Charles  I.,  ii.  45,  64. 
Prynne’s  1  Histriomastyx,’  64 
Plowden,  his  desertion  of  his  place  in 
parliament,  i.  88  note.  Animadverted 
by  the  Star  Chamber,  i.  138 
Pointz  defeats  the  king  at  Eouten 
Heath,  iii.  196.  Takes  Shelford 
Manor,  and  puts  the  garrison  to  the 
sword,  197 

Poldram  Castle  taken  by  Fairfax,  iii. 
195 

Pole,  Cardinal,  his  remarks  on  the 
misery  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.,  i.  87,  88  note.  His 
denunciations  on  all  persons  holding 
church  property,  88,  89 
Poor’s  laws,  introduction  of  the,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  29. 
Absolute  necessity  for  these  laws  at 
this  time,  29  note 

Porter,  Endymion,  accompanies  Prince 
Charles  to  Spain,  i.  351 
Portland,  Weston,  Earl  of  (see  Weston, 
Lord),  disagrees  with  Laud,  and 


conceives  the  idea  of  forming  a  coa¬ 
lition  with  Bishop  Williams,  ii.  99 

Portsmouth,  Van  Tromp’s  fleet  before, 
iii.  430 

Portugal  compelled  to  sue  for  peace 
with  the  Commonwealth,  iii.  423 

Pope,  his  dominion  disclaimed  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen  with  the  first  prospect  of 
success,  i.  35.  John  Wicklifle,  36. 
The  first  act  against  Papal  provisions, 
40 

Popham,  Attorney-General,  his  speech 
on  the  alleged  designs  of  the  puri¬ 
tans,  i.  108 

Power,  balance  of,  not  a  modern  dis¬ 
covery,  ii.  26 

Poynings,  Sir  John,  his  bill  respecting 
the  business  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
i.  332 

Prague,  castle  of,  taken  by  the  Protest¬ 
ants,  and  the  Catholic  officers  im¬ 
prisoned,  i.  335.  Battle  of,  339 

Premly,  John,  fined  by  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  ii.  103 

Premunire,  passing  of  the  statute  of,  i. 
40 

Prerogative,  the  royal  sentiments  of  the 
time  of  James  I.  as  to  the,  i.  270. 
Debate  on,  quoted,  527  et  seq. 

Presbyter,  the  word  allowed  by  Charles 
I.  to  the  Scottish  people  as  a  con¬ 
cession,  ii.  155  note 

Presbyterianism,  its  former  struggle 
with  the  civil  power,  and  subsequent 
compatibility  with  monarchy  in  Scot¬ 
land,  i.  73.  Presbyterian  views  of 
episcopal  government,  101.  Measures 
proposed  by  the  Presbyterians,  102. 
Their  language  against  the  established 
ministry  quoted,  102,  \0c,note.  Their 
intolerance,  folly,  and  presumption, 
104,  105.  Character  of  Puritanism 
quoted,  105  note.  Conduct  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  towards  Nonconformists,  107. 
Speech  of  Attorney-General  Popham 
on  the  alleged  design  of  the  Puritans 
quoted,  108.  Sir  F.  Walsingham’s 
account  of  the' principles  acted  upon 
towards  the  Puritans,  110  note.  Their 
ideas  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment,  224.  Their  views  as  given  by 
Cartwright  quoted,  225  note.  Hatred 
of  James  I.  for  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  ecclesiastical  establishment,  246 
247  note.  Commissioners  for  visit¬ 
ing  kirks,  their  striking  analogy  to 
bishops,  292.  Final  establishment  of 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  go¬ 
vernment,  293.  Opposition  of  JamesVI. 
to  the  doctrine  of  parity  in  the  church, 
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294.  Claim  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  papal  power  and  infallibility,  294. 
Opposition  of  the  clergy  to  the  king, 
295-299  note.  Who  proceeds  to  under¬ 
mine  Presbyterianism,  301.  Bishops 
appointed  constant  moderators,  305. 
Episcopacy  established  upon  the  ruins 
of  Presbyterianism,  306,  307.  The 
Bive  Articles  of  Perth,  309.  Gloomy 
austerity  imputed  to  the  Scotch  Pres¬ 
byterians,  320.  Baptism,  marriage, 
ordination,  &c.,  how  regarded  by  the 
Presbyterians,  ii.  150.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  charged  on  letters 
of  horning  to  use  the  new  liturgy, 
165.  Their  supplication  to  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  address  of  the  council  respect¬ 
ing  the  innovations,  165.  Intolerance 
the  spirit  of  Presbyterianism,  175. 
The  Presbyterian  church  government 
fully  confirmed  by  Charles,  401.  Cha¬ 
racter  and  views  of  Presbyterianism 
at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  iii. 
123.  How  regarded  by  the  most  dis¬ 
cerning  part  of  the  community,  125. 
Presbyterian  faction  in  parliament, 
220.  Blattered  by  the  king,  223.  Con¬ 
troversy  between  the  king  and  Hender¬ 
son  as  to  Presbyterianism,  227-  Why 
the  Presbyterians  were  stronger  than 
the  Independents  in  both  Houses,  239. 
The  two  divisions  of  the  Presbyterian 
party,  and  their  leaders,  273.  Decla¬ 
mation  of  the  Presbyterians  against 
the  king’s  death,  353.  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  the  religious  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth,  362.  Stratagems  of 
the  Scottish  clergy  to  raise  the  popu¬ 
lar  feeling  at  the  landing  of  Charles 
II  389.  Cromwell’s  treatment  of  the 
Presbyterians  after  his  usurpation, 
448.  Alarm  of  the  Presbyterians  at 
a  restoration  of  monarchy,  546 

Press,  attempts  of  James  I.  to  stifle  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  i.  278.  Spirited 
works  published  in  his  reign,  278, 

279  ^  . 

.Pressing  bill,  the,  ii.  417,  418.  Design 
of  the  Commons  in  the  clause  against 
the  legality  of  pressing,  455.  Bill 
passed,  471,  473 

Preston,  his  proposal  for  confiscating 
the  property  of  cathedral  and  colle¬ 
giate  churches,  i.  361.  His  popu¬ 
larity,  ii.  G3.  Account  of  him,  63 

note 

Preston,  Cromwell’s  victory  over  the 
Scots  at,  iii.  280 

Pride,  Colonel,  sent  to  purge  parliament, 
iii.  298.  Notice  of  him,  315  note 


Prince,  power  of  the,  speeches  in  the 
House  on  the,  i.  529 

Printer,  the  king’s,  fined  by  the  High 
Commission  Court  for  an  error  in  the 
Bible,  ii.  104.  Decree  of  the  Star 
Chamber  against  printers  and  impor¬ 
ters  of  books,  ii.  108 

Privy  Council,  province  of  the,  i.  116. 
Its  encroachments  upon  public  rights, 
120.  Petitions  of  the  Cpmmons 
against  it,  122,  123.  Its  antiquity 
and  judicial  powers,  119  et  seq.  The 
president  of  the  council  added  to  the 
list  of  the  judges,  137.  Cases  of  im¬ 
prisonment  by  warrant  of  the  council 
examined,  169 

Proclamations,  an  act  in  regard  to, 
passed,  i.  66.  Brequently  only  used 
in  terror' e/m,  151,  153,  163.  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  proclamation  against 
bulls,  160.  Power  of  the  crown  to 
issue,  208.  Proclamation  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  against  the  cultivation  of  woad, 

209.  Borce  proclamations  when 
grounded  upon  die  laws  of  the  realm, 

210.  Elizabeth’s  proclamation  against 
wearing  high  ruffs,  211.  Proclama¬ 
tion  of  James  I.  as  to  parliamentary 
privileges,  254.  Argument  of  the 
Commons  as  to  the  force  of  proclama¬ 
tions,  272-275.  The  case  of  procla¬ 
mations,  quoted  from  Coke’s  Beports, 
532.  A  proclamation  published  by 
Charles  I.  forbidding  the  mention  of 
another  parliament,  ii.  1.  Proclama¬ 
tion  under  pretext  of  curing  defective 
titles  of  land,  30.  Coke’s  statement 
of  the  nature  of  the  authority  of  pro¬ 
clamations,  32.  Proclamation  of 
Charles  I.  prescribing  the  service- 
book  for  Scotland,  157.  One  de¬ 
nouncing  death  against  all  who  spoke 
against  the  clergy,  163.  Others 
against  the  crowds  in  Edinburgh, 
respecting  the  supreme  court  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  against  Gillespie’s  book,  168. 
Violent  ones  of  Charles,  172.  Pro¬ 
tests  against  them,  173 

Prohibitions  of  the  judges  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  i.  146,  147  note 

Protestants,  war  between  the  Catholics 
and,  in  Bohemia,  i.  333.  See  Refor¬ 
mation 

Prynne,  William,  sfiinmoned  before  the 
Star  Chamber  for  answering  Cosens’ 
book,  i.  501.  Twice  summoned  into 
the  High  Commission  Court,  but 
saved  by  prohibitions  of  parliament, 
ii.  63.  His  ‘  Histriomastyx,’  64. 
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Marked  for  sacrifice  by  Laud,  65. 
His  sentence,  67.  His  book  burnt 
by  the  hangman,  68.  His  books 
and  papers  seized  by  the  High  Com¬ 
mission,  71.  Precluded  from  the 
use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  71.  His 
fresh  works  against  the  writings  of 
Heylin  and  in  defence  of  his  principles, 
74.  Accused  before  the  Star  Cham¬ 
ber,  74.  His  sentence,  76.  Sent  to 
Carnarvon  Castle,  78.  Punishment 
of  his  clerk  or  servant,  78.  Order 
for  his  liberation  and  appearance 
issued  by  the  Commons,  245 
Puckering,  his  observations  on  Penry’s 
case,  i.  224 

Pudsey,  Sergeant-Major,  his  answer  to 
Charles  I.,  iii.  69 

Puritans,  aversion  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the,  i.  95.  Their  thirst  for  eccle¬ 
siastical  supremacy,  99  note. .  The 
persecuting  statutes  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  against  them,  219,  220. 
The  name  Puritan  given  to  all  who 
asserted  the  national  rights,  265.  Sir 
John  Lamb’s  character  of  the,  ii.  92. 
Laud’s  persecution  of  them,.  118,  See 
Presbyterianism 
Purveyance,  account  of,  i.  218 
Pym,  his  speech  in  the  Commons  on 
the  grievances  of  the  nation,  ii.  212. 
His  detail  of  grievances,  244.  His 
character,  248.  Moves  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  252. 
Presents  the  charge  against  Strafford 
to  the  Lords,  265.  His  answers  to 
Strafford’s  defence,  277  et  seg.  Do¬ 
cument  produced  by  Pym  against 
Strafford,  303.  Impeached,  428. 
Harangues  the  citizens,  iii.  29.  His 
activity  and  vigilance  in  defeating  a 
conspiracy  to  betray  London  to  the 
royalists,  57.  His  death,  86.  Silly 
tales  respecting  it,  87  note.  The 
army-plot  disclosed  to  him  by  Colonel 
Goring,  316 

Pyrenees,  peace  of  the,  iii.  545 


I)ACK,  use  of  the,  in  the  reign  of 
t  Elizabeth,  i.  172.  Why  called  the 
Duke  of  Exeter’s  daughter,  173 
Rainsborough,  Colonel,  takes  Berkeley 
Castle,  iii.  193.  Appointed  vice-ad¬ 
miral  of  the  fleet,  and  ordered  to 
blockade  the  king  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  269.  Set  on  shore  by  the 
mutineers  in  his  fleet,  282.  Assas¬ 
sinated,  282 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his  part  in  the 
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transaction  of  the  prize  carrack,  i. 
206  note.  His  punishment  for  de¬ 
bauching  the  daughter  of  Sir  N. 
Throckmorton,  whom  he  afterwards 
married,  217.  Account  of  his  ‘pre¬ 
rogative  of  parliament,’  279 

Rank  in  revolutionary  times,  iii.  48 

Ratcliffe,  Sir  George,  committed  by  the 
Commons  for  high  treason,  ii.  257 

Rea,  John,  fined  for  exporting  fuller’s 
earth,  ii.  60 

Read,  Alderman,  his  illegal  impress¬ 
ment,  i.  180,  187 

Reading,  besieged  and  captured  by 
Essex,  iii.  54 

Recusants,  proclamation  of  Charles  I. 
against,  ii.  130 

Reformation,  establishment  of  the,  i. 
26,  Its  effects  at  the  outset  on  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  26,  27. 
Sufferings  of  the  devotees  of  the  old 
religion,  27,  28  note.  Causes  of  the 
slavish  conduct  of  the  parliament  in 
matters  connected  with  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  34.  The  dominion  of  the  Pope 
disclaimed  by  Englishmen  with  the 
first  prospect  of  success,  35.  John 
Wiekliffe’s  attempt  at  reformation, 
35.  Causes  of  the  failure  of  his 
doctrines,  51.  Rapidity  in  a  change 
of  religion  necessary  for  its  success, 
51.  Arrogance,  rapacity,  and  op¬ 
pression  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
51.  Progress  of  the  reformation  by 
Luther,  53.  The  Romish  yoke  cast 
off  by  Henry  VIII.,  53.  Who  heads 
the  reformation  in  England,  55.  Dis¬ 
solution  and  sale  of  the  religious 
houses,  58,  61,  63.  Henry’s  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  clergy,  58,  59.  Chief 
acts  of  the  English  legislature  which 
increased  Henry’s  personal  influence 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  66.  The 
bloody  statute,  67.  The  book  of  in¬ 
junctions,  69,  The  King’s  supremacy 
established  by  parliament,  70.  Im¬ 
portance  of  the  subordination  of  a 
state  religion  to  the  civil  constitution, 
73.  Accession  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
measures  of  his  Council  in  religious 
matters,  74.  The  remaining  deaneries 
and  chauntry  lands  granted  to  the 
crown,  75.  Alterations  in  public 
worship  effected  during  this  reign, 
75.  Publication  of  a  liturgy,  75. 
Accession  of  Queen  Mary,  80.  At¬ 
tempts  to  restore  the  ancient  wor¬ 
ship,  81.  Ascendency  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics,  83.  The  Pope’s  bull  of 
excommunication  against  all  who 
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-withheld  the  church’s  patrimony,  89. 
Persecution  of  the  Protestants,  91. 
Latimer’s  remarks  on  the  constancy 
of  Protestant  martyrs,  61  note.  Re¬ 
venge  of  the  Protestants,  91,  92. 
Compelled  to  leave  the  coimtry,  92, 
93.  Divisions  among  them  abroad,  93. 
Wisdom  of  Elizabeth’s  Council  in 
their  mode  of  treating  both  Protest¬ 
ants  and  Catholics,  95.  Cecil  the  first 
to  broach  the  principles  of  toleration, 
95.  Supremacy  of  the  crown  re¬ 
stored  to  Elizabeth,  100,  The  higher 
classes  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  reli¬ 
gion,  100.  Evils  of  episcopal  go¬ 
vernment,  101.  Views  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterians,  101.  Measures  proposed 
by  them,  102-105.  Conduct  of  the 
hierarchy  towards  them,  107-  Their 
designs  according  to  Attorney-General 
Popham,  108.  Principles  acted  upon 
towards  them,  110  note 

Reformation  in  Scotland,  course  of  the, 

i.  286.  Patrimony  of  the  Kirk,  and 
struggle  for  it,  287.  Subscription  of 
the  ‘  First  Book  of  Discipline/  288. 
Alienation  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
Kirk,  289.  Establishment  of  the 
form  of  Presbyterian  Church  govern¬ 
ment,  293.  Condition  of  the  bishoprics 
immediately  after  the  reformation, 
293  note.  Miracles  which  were  said 
to  have  accompanied  the  dawning  of 
the  reformation,  304  note.  James 
VI.  re-introduces  episcopacy,  305— 
307.  The  five  articles  of  Perth,  309, 
S.e  also  Scotland 

Regalia,  the  Scottish,  sent  by  Monk  to 
London,  iii.  418 

Regicides,  remarks  on  the  evidence  in 
general  adduced  at  the  trial  of  the, 
iii.  330  note,  342  note 

Religion,  Sir  E.  Coke’s  petition  on,  i. 
377.  Answer  of  Charles  I.  to  the, 
377.  Quarrel  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Commons  respecting,  378.  Discus¬ 
sions  of  the  Commons  on  the  state  of 
religion,  499.  Speech  of  Mr.  Rouse, 

500.  Innovations  in  religion;  the 
high  church  party,  501.  Prynne 
summoned  before  the  Star  Chamber, 

501.  Charles  I.’s  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  innovations,  ii.  43.  Protest¬ 
ants  persecuted  and  Catholics  encou¬ 
raged  and  protected,  43,  44.  Orthodox 
ecclesiastical  books  suppressed,  44. 
The  Liturgy  altered,  44.  Restora¬ 
tion  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of 
Catholic  worship,  45.  Attempt  of 
the  high  church  party  to  cause  the 


Sunday  to  be  despised,  45.  The 
English  church  before  the  reforma¬ 
tion  and  after  Laud’s  innovations,  45. 
Religious  privilege  denied,  49.  Mum¬ 
mery  of  Laud,  51 

Remonstrance  of  the  Commons,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  throne,  i.  411.  A  new 
remonstrance  prepared,  422.  Ordered 
by  the  king  to  be  burnt,  423.  Re¬ 
monstrance  of  the  Commons,  and 
topics  therein  contained,  477.  Re¬ 
monstrance  of  the  Irish  parliament' 
against  Strafford  reported  to  the  En¬ 
glish  House  of  Commons,  ii.  250 
Remonstrance,  the  Grand,  carried  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  408.  Rea¬ 
soning  of  the  court  party,  409.  And 
of  the  popular  party,  410.  Answer 
to  the  remonstrance,  422 
Remonstrance  from  the  army,  iii.  291 
Remonstrants,  or  Protesters,  the  rigid 
Covenanters  so  called,  iii.  406 
Representation,  reform  of  the,-  by  the 
Commonwealth,  iii.  437 
Republican  government,  opinion  on,  iii. 
357 

Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  prelude  to 
the,  iii,  547 

Rh6  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  i.  445.  Retreat  of  Buckingham, 
447 

Rich,  Nathaniel,  his  opposition  to  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  tyranny  of  the  king,  i. 
472 

Rich,  Lady  Penelope,  married  by  Laud, 

ii.  94  note 

Rich,  Major-General,  ordered  to  obstruct 
the  Scots  in  the  northern  counties, 

iii.  411.  Persuaded  by  Cromwell  to 
join  him  in  dissolving  the  parliament, 
442.  Raises  his  voice  against  Crom¬ 
well’s  usurpation,  and  sent  to  prison, 
466 

Richard  II.,  Sir  John  Hayward’s  re¬ 
marks  on  the  government  of,  i.  6. 
Assists  the  clergy  in  maintaining  their 
ground  against  the  people,  40.  His 
anger  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Lollard 
Book  of  Conclusions  to  Parliament,  40 
Richardson,  Seijeant,  censured  by  the 
Star  Chamber,  i.  138 
Richardson,  Chief  Justice,  his  remarks 
on  Prynne’s  ‘  Histriomastyx,’  ii.  68. 
Rebuked  by  the  Council,  106  note 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  his  jealousy  of  the 
attentions  of  Buckingham  to  Anne  of 
Austria,  i.  438 

Robins,  his  punishment  for  gossiping 
about  Laud,  ii.  71 

Rochelle,  an  English  fleet  handed  over 
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by  Charles  I.  to  be  sent  against,  i. 
383.  Indignation  of  the  Commons, 
389.  State  of  Rochelle,  and  the 
policy  of  government  at  this  period, 
443  note.  Exposed  to  the  brunt  of  a 
war  with  the  French  government, 
450.  Fruitless  attempt  to  relieve  it, 
484,  493.  Surrenders,  494.  Outrages 
committed  by  the  conquerors,  494 
Rolls,  Mr.,  his  illegal  treatment,  i.  497 
Roper,  Sir  Ant.,  fined  and  imprisoned 
as  a  depopulator,  ii,  35 
Rositer,  Colonel,  defeats  a  ro3'alist  party 
near  Pontefract,  iii.  280 
Rothes,  Earl  of,  put  down  by  Charles  I. 
in  the  Scottish  parliament,  ii.  135. 
His  conversation  with  Archbishop 
Spottiswoode  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  liturgy,  167  note .  Plot  to  seize 
him  defeated,  173.  Gives  bonds  for 
the  support  of  the  war,  218.  Gained 
over  by  the  king,  342 
Roundheads,  origin  of  the  term,  ii.  421 
Round  way  Down,  battle  of,  iii.  64 
Rous,  John,  the  antiquary,  his  remarks 
on  the  system  of  pasturage  and  en¬ 
closing  land,  i.  14  note 
Rouse,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  the  House  on 
the  state  of  religion  in  1629,  i.  500 
Routen  Heath,  Charles  I.  defeated  by 
Pointz  at,  iii.  196 

Rowe,  Sir  Thomas,  his  opposition  to  the 
claim  of  James  I.  to  levy  duties 
without  parliament,  i.  277 
Ruffs,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  alleged  pro¬ 
clamation  against  wearing  high,).  210 
Rupert,  Prince,  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  king’s  horse,  iii.  8.  His 
trifling  success  at  Worcester,  15.  At 
the  battle  of  Edgehill,  19.  Outrages 
committed  by  him  in  the  country,  22. 
His  march  to  Cirencester  and  cruelties 
there,  31.  Routs  part  of  Essex’s 
army,  58.  Takes  Bristol,  65.  Sent 
by  the  king  to  relieve  York,  98.  His 
exploits  by  the  way,  99.  Relieves 
York,  and  retreats  to  Marston  Moor, 
99.  Loses  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  101.  Reproach  visited  upon 
him,  105.  At  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
181.  Compelled  to  surrender  Bristol 
to  Fairfax,  192.  Takes  a  fleet,  and 
acts  the  part  of  a  pirate,  420.  Escapes 
to  Portugal,  422.  Sails  for  the  West 
Indies,  423.  And  returns  to  Europe 
and  disposes  of  his  ships,  423 
Ruthven  commands  a  detachment  of 
the  parliamentary  army  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  iii.  47.  Defeated  at  Bradick 
Down,  48 
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CIA,  DON  PANTOLEON,  case  of,  iii. 
kj  467.  Beheaded,  468 
Sacrament,  doctrine  regarding  the  mode 
of  administering  the,  introduced  into 
Scotland,  ii.  149 

Saddler,  Sir  Ralph,  advises  James  Y.  to 
seize  upon  the  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
i.  285  note 

Sadler,  Major,  shot  as  a  deserter,  iii. 
194 

Sairlle,  Sir  John,  his  rivalry  with  Sir  T. 
Wentworth,  ii.  10,  11,  16.  How 
treated  by  Wentworth,  19 
Sallee,  destruction  of  the  pirates  of,  ii. 
121 

Salt  heavily  taxed  by  Henry  IY.  of 
France,  i.  276.  Contemplated  direct 
tax  on,  ii.  112 

Sanctuary,  plea  of,  alarming  height  to 
which  it  was  carried  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  i.  51 

Sands,  Sir  Edward,  his  opposition  to  the 
claim  of  James  I.  to  levy  duties  with¬ 
out  consent  of  parliament,  i.  277 
Santa  Cruz,  Blake’s  exploit  at,  iii.  498 
Savage,  cruel  and  savage  punishment  of, 
by  the  Star  Chamber,  i,  482,  497 
Say,  Lord,  associates  Derby  and  other 
counties  for  the  parliament,  iii.  28 
Scandalum  Magnatum  made  punishable 
by  the  privy  council,  i.  124 
Scarborough  Castle  taken  by  the  royalists, 
but  recovered,  iii.  46 
Scotland,  condition  of,  previous  to  the 
union,  i.  283.  Little  respect  paid  to 
royalty,  283  note.  Authorities  re¬ 
specting  the  state  of  the  country,  284 
note.  Influence  of  the  clergy,  285. 
Disastrous  effects  of  the  battle  of 
Flowdon  Field,  285  note.  Course  of 
the  reformation  in  Scotland  286,  et  seq. 
Struggles  of  the  king  and  people,  301 
et  seq.  Comparison  of  the  government 
of  Scotlandand  England,  314.  State  of 
society  in  Scotland  after  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns,  319.  Effect  of  the 
free  importation  of  manufactures,  319. 
Corruption  of  justice,  320.  Misery  of 
the  people,  320,  Effect  of  religion,  320, 
321.  State  of  the  Highlands,  322.  'Con¬ 
dition  of  the  isles,  323.  And  of  the, 
borders,  324.  State  of  Scotland  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  ii.  123.  Result 
of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  England,  124.  Causes  of  the 
early  apprehensions  of  the  nobility,  125. 
Effect  of  the  act  of  revocation  of  church 
lands  and  tithes,  125.  Conduct  of 
Charles  I.  regarding  the  church  of 
Scotland,  130.  His  proclamation 
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against  recusants.  130,  131.  Visit 
of  Charles  I.  to  Scotland,  132.  His 
coronation  there,  132.  Baneful  acts 
passed  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  133. 
Charles’s  determination  to  overthrow 
the  established  religion,  135.  Trial  of 
Lord  Balmerino,  136.  The  laws  about 
leasing  making,  139.  The  national 
spirit  awakened  by  the  prosecution  of 
Balmerino,  143.  Exaltation  of  the 
clergy  at  the  expense  of  the  aristocracy, 
143,  144.  The  Amiinian  tenets  stu¬ 
diously  introduced,  145.  Publication 
of  the  Scottish  canons,  149.  Regula¬ 
tions  devised  to  subdue  the  popular 
spirit,  151.  Pretext  invented  for  fu¬ 
ture  changes,  153.  Publication  of  the 
Liturgy,  154.  General  apprehension 
justified  by  it,  155.  The  word  ‘Pres¬ 
byter’  allowed  us  a  concession,  155. 
Alarm  felt  throughout  the  country  at 
the  proclamation  of  the  service-book, 
157.  Public  agitation  and  tumults, 
159,  166.  Melancholy  forebodings  of 
thecommunity,  163.  The  Presbyterian 
ministers  charged  in  letters  of  horning 
to  use  the  new  liturgy,  165.  Effect  of 
the  arbitrary  proclamations  of  the 
council,  168.  The  rioters  now  con¬ 
fessedly  people  of  rank,  169.  Erection 
of  the  Four  Tables,  170.  Renewal  of 
the  National  Covenant,  174.  Charles’s 
conduct  on  the-occasion,  176.  Inflam¬ 
matory  effect  of  his  two  declarations, 

177.  The  Marquis  Hamilton  sent  as 
King’s  commissioner  to  Scotland,  176- 

178.  The  expectations  of  the  people 
raised  by  him,  185.  But  soon  disap¬ 
pointed,  186.  The  king’s  proposed 
assembly  declined  by  the  Covenanters, 
187.  Meeting  of  the  Assembly  at 
Glasgow,  189,  190.  The  Assembly 
dissolved  by  Hamilton,  191.  Meeting 
of  the  Assembly  without  the  royal 
assent,  191.  Its  act,  192.  Determina¬ 
tion  of  the  king  to  commence  war, 
192.  His  preparations,  and  those 
of  the  Scots,  193.  Effect  of  Scottish 
affairs  on  the  English,  194.  March 
of  the  king  with  his  army,  195. 
His  operations,  195.  Moderation 
of  the  Covenanters’  army,  197. 
Peace  concluded,  and  both  armies 
disbanded,  199.  General  assembly 
of  the  church,  201.  Joy  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  result  of  the  Assembly, 
203.  Meeting  of  parliament,  and 
its  acts,  204,  205.  Parliament  pro¬ 
rogued,  206.  Charles’s  treatment  of 
the  Commissioners  from  the  Cove¬ 


nanters  to  the  court,  206,  207.  Pre¬ 
parations  for  recommencement  of 
hostilities,  208,218.  Taxes  and  gifts 
for  support  of  the  war,  218.  Pre¬ 
parations  of  the  king,  219.  Trium¬ 
phant  career  of  the  Scottish  army  in 
the  south,  221.  Terms  demanded  by 
them  of  the  king,  227.  The  Scots 
invaders  gain  upon  the  affections  of 
the  English,  228,  229.  Limited 
supplies  voted  to  the  Scottish  army 
in  England  by  the  Commons,  263. 
The  armies  disbanded,  and  an  act  of 
pacification  passed,  339.  Charles  I. 
labours  to  gain  over  the  leading  men 
in  Scotland,  341.  Montrose’s  plot  to 
put  Scotland  into  the  king’s  power, 
348,  349.  Alacrity  of  the  Scots  to 
assist  the  king  against  the  Irish 
rebels,  399.  Settlement  of  Scottish 
affairs,  and  departure  of  the  king  for 
England,  400.  Proposal  of  the  Scots 
to  raise  ten  thousand  men  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  404. 
Note  regarding  the  Scottish  canons 
and  liturgy,  501.-  Scottish  commis¬ 
sioners  at  Oxford  with  the  king,  iii. 
38.  How  treated,  39.  Feelings  and 
views  of  that  country  regarding 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  80.  Detection  of  Antrim’s  plot, 
81.  F ormation  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  82.  The  Scots’  pulpit 
sounds  to  arms,  83.  Entrance  of  the 
Scots’  army  into  England,  95.  Their 
difficulties,  95,  96.  At  Marston  Moor, 
101.  Plundering  and  licentiousness 
of  the  Scots’  army  in  England,  128, 
131.  Take  Newcastle,  130.  Actions 
of  Montrose  in  the  north,  138. 
Refusal  of  the  Scots  to  march  south, 
and  join  Fairfax,  180.  But  after¬ 
wards  advance  to  Gloucester,  192. 
Proceedings  of  Montrose  in  Scot¬ 
land,  138-144,  199-203.  His  utter 
defeat  and  flight  to  the  continent, 
203.  Views  with  which  the  Scots 
had  entered  England,  215.  Their 
religious  intolerance,  217.  Their 
inefficiency  as  an  army,  219.  The 
king’s  escape  from  Oxford  to  their 
camp,  225.  Their  retreat  to  New¬ 
castle  with  the  king,  227.  Their 
refusal  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
parliament,  230.  But  subsequently 
determine  to  do  so,  233.  The  engage¬ 
ment  drawn  up,  254,  267.  Scottish 
affairs  preparatory  to  the  invasion  of 
England  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
272.  Character  of  the  royal  com- 
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missioners,  273.  State  of  parties  at 
this  period,  273,  Invasion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  275,  280.  Defeat  of  the  Scots 
at  Preston  by  Cromwell,  280.  Who 
takes  Hamilton  prisoner  at  Warring¬ 
ton,  281.  And  marches  into  Scotland, 
281.  Protest  of  the  Scottish  Com¬ 
missioners  against  the  trial  of  the 
king,  320.  Bupture  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  with  Scotland,  374.  State  of 
Scottish  affairs  at  this  time,  374. 
Views  of  the  majority  of  the  Cove¬ 
nanters,  375.  Charles  II.  proclaimed 
king  by  the  Scots,  376.  Commis¬ 
sioners  from  Scotland  to  Charles 
at  the  Hague,  376.  Conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  Breda,  379.  Cromwell 
marches  to  Scotland,  388.  Landing 
of  Charles  II.,  390.  Terror  of  the 
people  at.  the  approach  of  Cromwell, 
390.  His  defeat  of  the  Scots  at 
Dunbar,  400.  Effects  of  the  defeat 
on  the  Scots,  402.  Deplorable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country,  406.  Crom¬ 
well’s  dispute  with  the  Scottish  clergy, 
407.  And  with  the  governor  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  407.  Successes 
of  Cromwell  in  Scotland,  409.  Pro¬ 
jected  invasion  of  England,  410.  The 
supplies  of  the  Scots  cut  off  by 
Cromwell,  410.  Their  invasion  of 
England,  411.  Occupy  Worcester 
under  Charles  II.,  413.  Completely 
defeated  there,  413.  Monk’s  vigor¬ 
ous  prosecution  of  the  war,  418. 
Stirling  Castle  taken  by  him,  418. 
The  Scottish  Begalia  transmitted  by 
him  to  London,  418.  Dundee  taken 
by  storm,  418.  Supplies  sent  by 
Charles  II.  from  Holland  to  the 
Highlands,  474.  These  forces  under 
General  Middleton  defeated  by  Monk, 
474.  The  Protector  proclaimed,  and 
the  government  of  Scotland  committed 
to  a  council,  474.  Befusal  of  the 
clergy  to  obey  Cromwell,  475 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  of  Balclugh,  or  Buc- 
cleugh,  his  treatment  of  James  V.,  i. 
283  note 

Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York,  his  part  in 
raising  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne,  i.  41 

note 

Scroop,  Colonel  Adrian,  sent  to  Scot¬ 
land  to  watch  Monk,  iii.  475 

Seaforth,  Lord,  goes  to  Charles  II.  at 
the  Hague,  iii.  377 

Seal,  the  Great,  carried  by  the  lord 
keeper  to  the  royal  party  at  York,  ii. 
492.  Another  ordered  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  498 ;  iii.  360 


SIB 

Seditious  words,  verbally  uttered,  and 
written  and  published,  punishment 
for,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  i.  220. 
The  cases  of  Udal  and  Penry,  221 

Selby,  defeat  of  the  royalists  at,  iii.  97 

Selden,  John,  his  edition  of  Fortes- 
cue’s  ‘De  Laudibus  An  gibe,’  i.  278. 
His  proposal  of  a  declaration  of  griev¬ 
ances  by  the  House,  473.  His  spirited 
rebuke  of  the  speaker,  Sir  John  Finch, 
505.  Committed  to  the  Tower,  506. 
Befuses  terms  offered  by  the  king, 
508.  His  book  on  tythes,  ii.  103. 
Obliged  by  the  Court  of  High  Com¬ 
mission  to  sign  a  humiliating  recan¬ 
tation,  103 

Servants,  treatment  to  which  they  were 
subjected  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  i. 
217 

Seymour,  Sir  Franeis,  his  speech  against 
the  tyranny  of  Charles  I.,  i.  457 

Shakspeare,  his  liberal  sentiments,  i. 
268 

Shelford  Manor,  taken  by  Pointz  and 
the  garrison  put  to  the  sword,  iii. 
197 

Sherborn  taken  by  Fairfax,  iii.  191, 
192 

Sherborn,  in  Yorkshire,  defeat  of  the 
royalists  at,  iii.  197 

Sherfield,  Henry,  charged  with  irreligion, 
and  fined  by  the  Star  Chamber,  ii. 
58 

Sheriffs,  corruption  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  i.  227  note.  Actions  of 
the  members  excluded  by  Cromwell 
against  the,  iii.  493 

Shields  taken  by  the  Scots,  ii.  224 

Ship-money,  species  of,  said  to  have 
been  imposed  by  Elizabeth  at  the 
time  of  the.  Spanish  invasion,  i.  203. 
Origin  of,  431.  Opposition  of  Dor¬ 
setshire  to  the  tax,  431.  Clarendon’s 
character  of  it,  ii.  36.  Attorney- 
General  Noy  charged  with  having  de¬ 
vised  the  tax,  109.  An  extrajudicial 
opinion  of  its  legality  obtained  by 
Sir  John  Finch,  110.  Consequent 
triumph  of  the  court  party,  111. 
Mr.  Chambers’  unsuccessful  appeal 
against  the  tax,  112.  Case  of  John 
Hampden,  113.  Endeavours  of  Mr. 
Hume  to  justify  the  tax,  121.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Commons  against  the 
judges  for  their  conduct  respecting 
ship-money,  257 

Sibthorp,  Dr ,  vicar  of  Brackley,  his 
sermon  in  support  of  the  despotism  of 
Charles  I.,  i.  434.  Licence  for  its 
publication  refused  by  Archbishop 
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Abbot,  435.  In  Bishop  Williams’s 
court  at  Leicester,  ii.  90.  Notice  of 
Mm,  91  note 

Sigismund,  the  Emperor,  his  attempts 
to  suppress  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia, 
i.  56 

Silk-merchants,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the,  i.  199 

Silks,  protection  of  the  home  manu¬ 
facture  of,  in  temp.  Henry  VII.,  i.  19 
note 

Skippon,  commander  of  the  London 
trained  bands,  escorts  the  impeached 
members  to  Westminster,  ii.  460. 
Appointed  by  parliament  to  command 
a  guard  for  both  Houses,  461.  Com¬ 
manded  to  put  a  guard  round  the 
Tower,  462.  Commands  the  trained 
bands,  and  joins  Essex,  iii.  24.  His 
speech,  24.  Deserted  by  Essex  in  the 
west,  135.  His  terms  with  the 
royalists,  136.  At  the  second  battle 
of  Newbury,  137.  Appointed  second 
in  command  of  the  parliament  army, 
161.  Gains  over  Dalbier’s  men,  178. 
At  the  battle  of  Naseby,  181-183. 
The  whole  military  of  London  put 
under  his  command,  388 
Slingsby,  Sir  Henry,  beheaded,  iii.  496 
Smart,  Mr.  Peter,  his  cruel  punishment 
by  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  ii. 
102 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  nature  of 
martial  law,  i.  149.  His  testimony  to 
the  freedom  of  England  from  torture, 
173.  Publication  of  his  ‘Common¬ 
wealth,’  278 

Soap,  taxes  on,  under  Charles  I.,  ii.  28. 
Punishment  of  offences  against  the 
proclamations  regarding,  59 
Society,  state  of,  in  England.  See 
England 

Society,  state  of,  in  Scotland,  after  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns,  i.  319  et  seq. 
See  Scotland 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  chosen  protector  of 
the  kingdom,  i.  74.  Causes  which 
brought  him  to  the  scaffold,  34,  80. 
Promised  six  good  prebends,  76 
Somerset,  Carr,  Earl  of,  his  gloom  after 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
i.  342.  Prosecuted  for  the  murder, 
343.  His  threat  of  making  a  disclo¬ 
sure  at  his  trial,  343.  Convicted  and 
stripped  of  his  wealth,  343-6.  The 
king’s  last  parting  with  him,  346  note 

Somerset  House,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria’s 

Catholic  chapel  erected  at,  i.  370 
Sorcery  and  witchcraft,  belief  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of,  i.  92  note 


SPO 

Soubieze,  his  arrival  in  England  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  war  with  Prance,  i.  443. 
Suspected  of  having  murdered  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  487 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  his  punishment 
for  privately  marrying  the  cousin  of 
Essex,  i.  216,  217 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  takes  a  message 
from  the  king  to  the  parliament,  iii. 
11.  Ordered  to  withdraw  and  quit 
the  town  as  a  traitor  to  the  common¬ 
wealth,  11 

Sovereign,  the  practice  of  addressing 
and  serving  the,  on  the  knee,  i.  239 
note.  This  ceremony  enacted  by 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  239.  Causes 
of  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown  in  the  16th  century,  243.  The 
sovereign  power  in  England,  223. 
Yelverton  on  the  supreme  power,  223 
note.  Jealousy  of  Charles  I.  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  see  Charles  I. 

Spencer,  Robert,  Lord,  his  letters  on  the 
state  of  parties  quoted,  ii.  495  note 

Spain,  the  power  of  the  kings  of,  limited 
in  Arragon,  i.  276;  War  with,  resolved 
on  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  360. 
The  proposed  treaties  with,  broken 
off,  361.  The  plan  of  a  war  with, 
pursued  by  Charles  I.  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  with  unabated  fury, 
372.  War  with,  determined  on,  by 
Charles  I.,  396.  Expedition  to  the 
Spanish  coast,  397.  Its  failure,  397, 
398.  Conclusion  of  a  secret  treaty  with 
Spain  against  Holland,  ii.  26.  Rela¬ 
tive  position  of  France  and  Spain  in 
1655,  iii.  481.  Expedition  sent  from 
England  to  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica, 
482.  War  declared  against  England 
by  Spain,  483.  Spain  reduced  by 
France  and  England  to  a  low  condi¬ 
tion,  545 

Sparks,  Matthew,  fined  and  imprisoned 
for  printing  Prynne’s  1  Histriomastyx,’ 
ii.  67,  68 

‘  Sports,  Book  of,’  account  of  the,  ii.  104. 
Ordered  to  be  read  in  churches  on 
Sunday,  45,  106 

Spottiswoode,  John,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  value  of  his  ‘History  of 
Scotland,’  i.  283  note.  His  sermon 
against  Andrew  Melville,  309  note. 
Complains  to  the  court  of  the  conduct 
of  Balmerino,  ii.  136.  His  insults  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  his  country¬ 
men,  167  note.  Shunned  by  all  the 
covenanting  lords  of  the  council,  180. 
Instructed  by  Charles  I.  to  protest 
against  the  ensuing  assembly,  203 
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Stamford,  Earl  of,  commands  the  par¬ 
liamentary  forces  in  the  west,  iii.  58. 
Defeated  at  Stratton  by  treachery,  62. 
Besieged  in  Exeter,  and  surrenders 
to  the  royalists,  63 

Star  Chamber,  creation  of  the  court  of, 
and  its  effect  on  the  prerogative,  i.  11, 
12.  Argument  as  to  its  having  acted 
as  a  court  of  law,  18  note.  Causes  of 
the  gratification  felt  by  the  lower 
ranks  at  its  existence  and  illegal  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  authority,  32.  Its 
history,  115.  Particular  province  of 
the  Privy  Council,  116.  Its  judicial 
powers,  11  §  ct  seq,  Sir  Edward  Coke’s 
cases  in  support  of  its  antiquity,  128. 
The  statute  3  Henry  VII.  c.  1.,  and 
the  court  created  by  it,  134,  135. 
Cardinal  Wolsey’s  court,  135.  One  of 
the  main  arguments  for  its  antiquity, 
136.  Neglect  of  records,  138.  Mon¬ 
strous  height  to  which  the  covert 
reached,  138,  139.  Hudson’s  vindica¬ 
tion  of  its  measures,  139.  Mr.  Hume’s 
erroneous  view  of  the  court,  140, 141. 
Visit  of  James  I.  to  the  court,  257. 
His  speech  there,  259  note.  Its  ar¬ 
bitrary  proceedings  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  482.  Fines  and  imprisons 
Hi  chard  Chambers,  ii.  27.  Its  proceed¬ 
ings  against  those  residing  in  London 
contrary  to  proclamation,  31.  Its  juris¬ 
diction  and  powers  enlarged,  36.  Its 
trial  and  sentence  of  Alexander  Leigh¬ 
ton,  53, 56.  Of  Overman  and  others,  59. 
Cases  of  Eea  and  others,  60.  Case  of 
Sir  D.  Eoulis  and  his  son,  60.  Case 
of  Prynne  and  others,  62.  Cases  of 
Allison  and  others,  71.  Cases  of 
Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  72. 
And  of  the  Chester  men,  78.  Lilburn 
and  Wharton’s  case,  81.  Case  of 
Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  83. 
Second  prosecution  of  Williams  and 
case  of  Osbaldistone,  99.  Its  decree 
against  printers,  108.  Takes  London¬ 
derry  from  the  city  of  London,  220. 
Its  tyrannical  sentences  resolved  by 
the  Commons  to  be  illegal,  and  re¬ 
versed,  258.  Abolished  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  335 

‘  Start,’  conspiracy  of  Charles  II.  called 
the,  iii.  403 

Statesmen,  their  ignorance  or  disregard 
of  the  passions  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  i.  245 

Statute  law  of  England,  Eortescue  on 
the,  quoted,  i.  513 

Stewart,  the  wicked  instrument  of  Mont¬ 
rose,  his  execution,  ii.  344,  345 


Stirling  Castle  taken  by  Monk,  iii.  418 

St.  John,  his  character  as  a  leader, 
ii.  249.  His  speech  on  the  bill  of  at¬ 
tainder  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  314 
note.  Impeached  by  the  Commons, 
465 

Stonehaven  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
Montrose,  iii,  144 

Strachan,  Lieutenant  -  Colonel,  sent 
against  Montrose,  iii.  380, 381.  Whom 
he  defeats,  381.  Joins  Cromwell  with 
part  of  his  troops,  406 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of 
( see  Wentworth),  account  of  him,  and 
of  his  family,  ii.  10.  His  rivalry  with 
Sir  John  Saville,  10,  11.  His  syco- 
phantish  meanness,  12.  Nature  of 
his  public  life,  13.  Pricked  sheriff 
and  rendered  ineligible  to  parliament, 
15.  His  reconcilement  with  Bucking¬ 
ham  frustrated,  16.  Appears  in  the 
character  of  a  sufferer  for  the  legal 
rights  of  the  people,  17.  Asa  speaker 
in  parliament,  18.  His  revengeful 
disposition,  19.  Goaded  on  by  his 
personal  fears  to  his  ruin,  25.  His 
complaint  against  the  lawyers  for 
cramping  the  prerogative,  39  note.  His 
rule  of  them  in  Ireland,  39  note.  In¬ 
stance  of  his  vindictive  temper,  in  the 
case  of  Sir  D.  Foulis,  60.  His  irritably 
infantine  jealousy  of  respect,  i.  239 
note  ;  ii.  62.  Joins  Laud  in  hunting 
down  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  88. 
His  triumph  at  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  as  to  ship-money,  111.  His 
idea  of  a  direct  tax  on  salt,  112.  His 
attempt  to  surprise  Dumbarton  Castle 
defeated  by  the  Covenanters,  194. 
Appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the 
army  levied  to  subdue  the  Covenant¬ 
ers,  219.  Acquiesces  in  the  propriety 
of  negotiating  with  the  Scots,  225. 
Foresees  his  fall,  243.  Ordered  to 
attend  the  king  against  his  own  wish, 
but  under  an  assurance  of  protection. 
243.  Kemonstrance  of  the  Irish  par¬ 
liament  against  Strafford  reported  to 
the  English  House  of  Commons, 
250.  Impeached  by  the  Commons, 
252.  Committed  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  252.  The  charge  againsthim 
drawn  up  and  brought  forward,  265. 
Commencement  of  his  trial,  267.  Sub¬ 
stance  of  the  impeachment  against 
him,  268.  His  answer  to  the  charges, 
273.  Pym’s  reply  to  Strafford's  de¬ 
fence,  277.  The  atrocities  charged 
against  him  in  Ireland  proved,  281. 
Compared  with  the  bashaw  of  Buda„ 
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285.  Twenty  fresh,  cases  enumerated 
against  him,  289.  Depositions  against 
him,  292.  His  case  considered,  297. 
Conclusion  of  his  defence,  306.  Bill 
of  attainder  brought  in  by  the  Com¬ 
mons,  309.  Proceedings  of  the  king 
in  regard  to  Strafford,  315.  The  army 
plot  concerted  to  save  his  life,  316. 
Design  for  releasing  him  from  the 
Tower,  319.  Bill  of  attainder  passed, 
323.  Strafford  requests  the  king  to 
pass  the  bill,  325.  His  execution, 
327.  Reflections  on  his  career,  328. 
His  three  marriages,  330.  Restora¬ 
tion  of  his  children  to  their  blood  and 
estate  by  parliament,  332.  Evidence 
as  to  his  proposed  escape  from  the 
Tower,  526 

Strickland,  Mr.,  ordered  to  abstain  from 
attendance  in  his  place  in  the  House, 
i.  235 

Strode  impeached  of  high  treason,  ii. 
428 

Stuarts,  circumstances  by  which  the  first 
of  the  dynasty  of  the,  was  surrounded 
in  England,  i.  244 

Subsidy,  double  meaning  of  the  word, 
i.  193.  Debate  on  the  question  of, 
A3 1 

Sully,  Duke  of,  his  conversations  with 
James  I.,  i.  258 

Sunday,  attempt  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.  to  cause  it  to  be  despised,  and  holi¬ 
days  to  be  respected,  ii.  45,  105.  The 
‘  Book  of  Sports  ’  ordered  to  be  read 
in  churches  on  Sunday,  and  extem¬ 
porary  prayers  and  preaching  pro¬ 
hibited,  106.  The  Sunday,  how  re¬ 
garded  by  the  canons  introduced  into 
Scotland  by  Charles  I.,  150,  156. 

Amusements  of  the  Scottish  clergy  on 
Sundays,  164 

Supplies,  conditions  on  which  the  Com¬ 
mons  granted,  i.  5 

Supremacy  of  the  monarch,  established 
by  act  of  parliament,  i.  70.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  on  the,  219.  See  Prero¬ 
gative,  Sovereign 

Swearing,  profane,  common  in  Scotland, 
i.  287  note 

Sweden,  alliance  between  England  and, 
iii.  457.  Peace  concluded  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  573 

Swords,  the  length  of,  limited  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  i.  209,  210 

Sydserf,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  his  inso¬ 
lence  to  Lord  Lome,  ii.  145.  His 
narrow  escape  of  being  torn  to  pieces, 
169 


TABLES,  the  Four,  erection  ofthe,  ii. 
170 

Taborites,  the  sect  of,  i.  56.  Their  horrid 
and  detestable  maxims,  56  note 
Taunton  besieged  by  Sir  R.  Grenville, 
iii.  179.  And  Goring,  184.  The 
siege  raised  by  Fairfax,  188 
Taxes  illegally  and  arbitrarily  imposed 
under  Charles  I.,  ii.  27.  Small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  taxes  received  in  the 
Exchequer,  ii.  30 

Tempest,  Sir  R.,  defeated  by  Colonel 
Robert  Lilburn,  iii.  280 
Tewkesbury  taken  by  Waller,  iii.  53 
Thieves,  vast  numbers  of,  put  to  death 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  i.  24 
note.  And  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
30 

Tilly.  Count,  defeats  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
i.  432 

Tiverton  Castle  taken  by  Fairfax,  iii.  194 
Toleration,  the  grand  principle  of  the 
Independents,  iii.  129 
Tonnage  and  pouudage,  i.  478,  479. 
Ancient  practice  respecting,  479. 
Rights  of  the  Commons  regarding, 
479.  Royal  arrogation  of  a  right  to 
alter,  480.  The  king  admits  he  has 
no  right  to  it  without  parliament,  498. 
The  Speaker  of  the  Commons  forcibly 
held  in  the  chair  pending  a  protesta¬ 
tion  respecting,  505.  The  rights  of 
parliament  respecting,  vindicated,  ii. 

337 

Torture,  use  of,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
i.  172.  Abhorrence  of  the  English  of 
torture  in  early  times,  172,  173.  Its 
use  vindicated  by  Lord  Burghley,  174. 
Wish  of  Charles  I.  to  put  Felton  to 
the  rack,  490.  But  declared  by  the 
judges  to  be  illegal,  490.  Use  of  the 
rack  in  France,  516 
Touton,  battle  of,  i.  9 
Towns,  provincial,  causes  of  the  decay  of, 
i.  26.  Tone  given  to  public  opinion 
by  large  towns,  32.  Intelligence, 
independence,  and  influence  of,  242 
Townshend,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  the  House 
on  monopolies  quoted,  i.  528 
Trade,  power  assumed  by  the  sovereign 
over  foreign,  i.  201 

Traquair,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  of), 
chancellor  or  foreman  of  the  jury  for 
trying  Lord  Balmerino,  ii.  140.  Gives 
his  casting  vote  against  Balmerino, 
141.  Vengeance  vowed  against  him 
by  the  people,  141.  Goes  to  London 
to  procure  a  pardon  for  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  lord,  142.  Notice  of  him  and  of 
his  family,  142.  Chosen  for  lord 
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high  treasurer,  158.  His  quarrel 
with  the  prelates  in  consequence,  158, 
164.  Public  indignation  against  him, 
attacked  in  the  street,  169.  Sum¬ 
moned  to  court,  171.  His  behaviour, 
171,172.  Acts  as  royal  commissioner 
at  the  General  Assembly,  201.  His 
dexterity  and  perfidious  advice  to  the 
king,  202.  His  instructions  from  the 
king,  202,  203.  Agrees  to  ratify  the 
acts  of  the  Covenanters,  203.  Goes 
to  court  again,  206.  His  conduct, 
206.  His  deposition  against  Strafford, 
293.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  royalists 
in  Scotland,  iii.  274 

Travel,  licences  to,  granted  by  the  sove¬ 
reign,  i.  201.  The  writ  of  Ne  exeat 
regnum,  202.  The  case  of  Sir  William 
Evers,  202 

Treason,  high,  alleged  power  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  cases  of,  i.  171,  172 
Triennial  Act  passed,  ii.  264 
Tunis,  Bey  of,  chastised  by  Blake,  iii. 
477 

Turner,  Dr.,  his  queries  proposed  to  the 
House  respecting  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  i.  404.  The  king’s  anger  at 
the  speech,  406,  407 
Turnham  Green,  the  parliament  army 
drawn  up  on,  iii.  25 
Tuscany  chastised  by  Blake,  iii.  476 
Tynemouth  taken  by  the  Scots,  ii.  224 
Tythes,  maintained  by  John  Knox  to 
be  of  divine  institution,  i.  288  note. 
Tythes  upon  industry,  ii.  126,  127 


UDAL,  case  of,  i.  221 

Ulster,  massacre  of  the  English 
in,  ii.  388 

Urban  VIII.,  Pope,  his  letters  to  James 
I.  and  Prince  Charles,  i.  544 
Usher,  Archbishop,  his  deposition 
against  Strafford,  ii.  293 
Uxbridge,  treaty  of,  iii.  168.  Broken 
off,  175 


YALENTINE,  Mr.,  assists  in  holding 
the  Speaker  in  his  chair,  i.  505. 
Committed  to  the  Tower,  506.  De¬ 
fuses  the  king’s  terms,  508 
Van  Tromp,  Dutch  admiral,  appears  off 
Portsmouth,  iii.  432.  Attacked  by 
Blake  off'  Dover,  433.  Injury  to  his 
fleet  in  a  storm,  433.  Joined  by  De 
Buyter,  defeats  Blake  in  the  Downs, 
434.  Entirely  defeated  by  Blake  in 
the  Channel,  435.  Defeated  in  two 
engagements,  and  killed,  458 


WAL 

Vane,  Sir  Harry,  his  letter  respecting 
‘  Tom  Tell-troath,’  i,  278.  Sent  by 
Charles  I.  to  the  Commons  to  demand 
supply,  ii.  213,  214.  Vindication  of, 
ii.  215  note.  How  his  notes  came  into 
the  hands  ofPym,  302 
Vane,  Sir  Harry,  the  younger,  his  cha¬ 
racter,  ii.  249.  Dismissed  from  his 
office  by  the  king,  419.  Sent  from 
parliament  to  establish  a  league  with 
the  Scots,  iii.  81.  His  last  speech 
quoted,  110  note.  His  patriotism, 
420.  Chief  of  the  committee  for 
naval  affairs,  420.  Imprisoned  for 
writing  against  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell,  491.  Excluded  from  par¬ 
liament,  531 

Vaughan,  Sir  W.,  defeated  by  the  par¬ 
liamentarians  at  Denbigh,  iii.  198 
Vavasor,  Colonel,  examination  of,  ii.  518 
Vergil,  Polydore,  his  character  of  John 
Wickliffe  quoted,  i.  36  note 
Vernon,  Mr.  Justice,  his  interference 
with  the  Court  of  York,  ii.  39  note. 
Letter  of  Wentworth  respecting  his 
conduct,  39  note 

Villiers,  Sir  George,  of  Brooksly,  i.  341 
Villiers,  George.  See  Buckingham 


ALES,  condition  of,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  17th  century,  i.  175. 
Court  of  the  Marches  of,  abolished,  ii. 
335 

Walker,  Henry,  his  insult  to  the  king, 
ii.  434.  Prosecuted,  434 
Wallenstein,  his  defeat  at  Lutzen,  ii.  24. 
Assassinated,  25 

Waller,  Edmund,  the  poet,  his  speech 
in  the  Commons  on  the  grievances  of 
the  nation,  ii.  212.  Eorms  one  of  a 
parliamentary  deputation  to  the  king 
at  Oxford,  iii.  30.  His  treachery,  30, 
34.  Joins  a  conspiracy  for  betraying 
London  to  the  royalists,  56.  His  life 
saved  by  his  abjectness,  57 
Waller,  Sir  W.,  overpowers  the  royalists 
in  the  south,  iii‘.  52.  And  in  the  west, 
53.  Gives  the  royalists  battle  at 
Lansdowne,  63.  Charges  Essex  with 
remissness,  64.  Baised  up  to  eclipse 
Essex,  128.  Defeats  the  royalists  at 
Cherington  Down,  131.  Put  at  the 
head  of  10,000  men,  132.  Drawn  by 
the  king  to  Worcester,  133.  Defeated 
at  Cropredy  Bridge,  133,  134.  At  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  137.  His 
inefficiency,  145 

Wallingford  House,  cabal  of,  iii.  506 
Walsingham,  Sir  E.,  his  account  of  the 
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principles  acted  upon  towards  the 
puritans,  i.  110  note 
Walton,  Dr.,  publication  of  his  Polyglot 
Bible,  iii.  303. 

War,  civil,  beginning  of  the,  ii.  452,  453. 
End  of  the,  iii.  284.  Review  of  the 
conduct  of  the,  355 
Wardship,  i.  215 

Warminster  taken  by  Fairfax,  iii.  104 
Warrants,  practice  of  the  crown  in  stop¬ 
ping  the  course  of  justice  by  parti¬ 
cular,  i.  212.  Statutes  passed  against 
them,  213 

Warrington,  Cromwell’s  rout  of  the 
Scots  at,  iii.  281 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  how  treated,  ii.  216. 
Nominated  by  the  parliament  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  491.  Quells  a 
mutiny  in  the  fleet,  iii.  282.  Super¬ 
seded  by  Blake,  420 
Waterford  besieged  by  Cromwell,  iii. 
372.  Who  raises  the  siege  and  re¬ 
tires  into  winter  quarters,  372.  Re¬ 
duced  by  Ireton,  372 
Wentworth,  Peter,  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  undutiful  expressions  to¬ 
wards  the  queen,  i.  236.  Extract 
from  his  speech,  237  note.  His  re¬ 
marks  on  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert’s 
speech  in  the  House,  238 
Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas,  notice  of,  i.  405 
note.  His  speech  on  the  grievances 
of  the  people,  459.  Gained  over  to 
the  court,  and  created  a  baron  and 
privy  councillor,  483.  His  subsequent 
advancement,  483.  His  character  and 
career,  ii.  10.  Sec  Strafford 
Wentworth,  Mr.  Thomas,  notice  of,  i. 
405,  406  note 

West  Indies  submit  to  the  parliament, 
iii.  423 

Westminster  Hall,  trial  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  in,  ii.  267 

Westminster,  riots  at,  ii.  421,  422 ;  iii. 
67 

Weston,  Lord,  reconciles  Buckingham 
to  Wentworth,  i.  483.  Sir  John 
Elliot’s  speech  against  him,  504.  His 
life  threatened,  507.  His  character 
and  career,  ii.  21.  See  Portland,  Earl 
of 

Weston,  Sir  Richard,  employed  b.y 
Charles  I.  to  convey  a  message  to  the 
Commons,  i.  406,  421 
Wheathem,  Colonel,  sent  to  Scotland  to 
watch  Monk,  iii.  474 
Whitelocke,  Bulstrode,  his  conversations 
with  Queen  Christina  about  English 
affairs,  i.  364.  His  account  of  the 
suspected  murder  of  James  I.,  365. 


Threatened  with  assassination,  iii. 
378.  His  argument  on  the  Self-deny¬ 
ing  Ordinance,  156 

Whitgift,  his  impious  flattery  of  James 
I.,  i.  247  note 

Wickliffe,  John,  bis  the  first  grand  at¬ 
tempt  at  reformation,  i.  35.  His 
talents  and  attainments  as  given  by 
contemporary  historians,  36.  Causes 
of  the  success  of  his  new  creed,  37. 
Causes  ofthe  decline  of  his  doctrines 
in  England,  51.  Diffusion  of  his 
tenets  in  Bohemia,  51.  His  charges 
against  the  Popish  clergy,  103  note. 
Penetration  of  his  opinions  into  Scot¬ 
land,  286 

Wildman,  Major,  his  royalist  conspiracy, 
iii.  473,  478 

Wilford,  Sir  Thomas,  commission  of 
martial  law  granted  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  to,  i.  164,  165.  How  used  by 
him,  165 

Williams,  John,  Bishop  of  Jj.'acoln,  and 
lord  keeper,  dissuades.-  Ike  Duke  of 
Buckingham  from  despoiling  cathe¬ 
dral  and  collegiade  churches,  i.  361, 
362.  His  advice  to  Buckingham  in 
his  disgrace,  363.  His  advice  to 
Charles  Ii/,  373.  His  speech  to  the 
first  parliament  of  Charles  I.,  374. 
Dissuades  the  king  from  re-assem- 
bling  parliament,  387.  His  advice  to 
the  DuBve  of  Buckingham  as  to  quar¬ 
relling  -with  the  Commons,  393.  His 
duplicity  in  his  conduct  to  the  duke, 

394.  His  advice  to  the  king,  394. 
His  motives  suspected  by  the  court, 

395.  Superseded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Coventry,  400.  Employed  to  plead 
with  James  I.  for  the  promotion  of 
Laud,  ii.  5.  Upon  “whom  William 
heaps  favours,  7.  Laud’s  labours  to 
supplant  and  ruin  his  benefactor,  7, 
8  Wentworth’s  persecution  of  Wil¬ 
liams,  19.  His  funeral  oration  ovev 
James  I.,  81  note.  His  early  life,  83, 
84.  Nominated  one  of  his  chaplains 
by  James  I.,  84.  Advises  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  Bacon,  and  succeeds  to  his 
place,  85.  Labours  to  procure  the 
deprivation  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  and 
raise  himself  upon  his  ruin,  85.  Buck¬ 
ingham  offended  with  him,  86.  Dri¬ 
ven  from  court  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.,  87.  Wentworth  and  Laud 
join  in  hunting  him  down,  88.  The 
king  listens  to  slanders  against  him, 
89.  Not  invited  to  the  christening 
of  the  young  prince  (Charles  II.),  90 
note.  Accused  of  having  betrayed 
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his  majesty’s  secrets,  91.  Answers 
Dr.  Haylin’s  ‘  Coal  from  the  Altar,’ 
93.  The  infamous  Kilvert  let  loose 
upon  him,  93.  The  bishop’s  witnesses’ 
testimony  invalidated,  94.  Detest¬ 
able  proceedings  at  his  trial,  95.  His 
sentence  in  the  Star  Chamber,  96. 
Injustice  in  its  execution,  97.  His 
personal  property  seized  by  order  of 
the  court,  98.  Fresh  pretext  for  a 
prosecution  against  him,  99.  Is 
asked  by,  and  grants  pardon  to,  the 
wretch  Kilvert,  101.  Taken  into  the 
council  again,  324.  His  advice  re¬ 
specting  Strafford,  324.  In  a  mob  at 
Westminster,  421 

Willoughby,  Lord,  forced  by  Cromwell 
to  surrender  Gainsborough,  iii.  79 
V.Wilmot,  Lord,  at  the  battle  of  Round- 
Down,  iii.  64 

WimBK^ton,  Viscount,  appointed  to  the 
commatj».1(j  0f  expedition  to  Spain, 
l.  397.  AjHs  failure,  397,  398 
Winchester  suxf..Drised  b  Waller,  iii.  52. 

4  jk?n  Cron.  ,wep  jjp  193 
Windebanke,  Secreta  'oins  Laud  in 
the  prosecution  of  ^^j,JiamS)  Bishop 
of  Linco  n,  n.  .  Ws  scan(jaious 
proceedings  on  the  bishop  ,  .  , 

Flies  from  the  exasperated*  « ££0®°; 
254 

Windsor  Castle,  Charles  I.  i%  . 

ii.  462.  Cabinet  council  lift  ! ,  ’ 

463.  Charles  I.  there  age  i  A  ...  ,  '> 
Wine  illegal  imposition  oy.  d  ^  reign 
of  James  I.,  i.  377.  Inc  luded  in  t|e 
Commons  list  of#  >  grievallceS)  377. 
Customs  duties  opg  fn  thp  rei  of 
Mary  and  ElizaW  f  ,  •  197 
Witchcraft,  belief  in  tbe  existence  of;  J. 
92  note  T 

Woad,  dujjke  ot-  Qu(.en  Elizabeth  of 
smell  of,  i.  209.  The  cultiva- 
v  cion  of,  interdicted  by  her,  209 
Aolsey,  Cardinal,  his  banishment  and 
fall,  i.  59.  His  splendid  establish¬ 
ment,  59  note.  His  suppression  of 
some  petty  religious  houses,  60,  61. 
Cause  of  his  fall  according  to  Godwin, 
60  note.  His  augmentation  of  the  au¬ 


thority  conferred  by  statute  3  Henry 
VII.,  c.  1,  135 

Woollen  manufactures  of  England,  fos¬ 
tered  and  protected  by  law,  i.  19. 
Queen  Mary’s  additional  duties  on 
woollen  cloth,  195,  196.  Outcry  of 
the  merchants  against  the  illegality 
of  the  measure,  196 

Worcester,  march  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
Scots  to,  iii.  513.  Where  they  are 
completely  defeated,  415 

Worcester,  Marquis  of.  See  Herbert ; 
Glamorgan 

Workman,  Mr.,  case  of,  in  the  Court 
of  High  Commission,  ii.  102.  Laud’s 
cruel  persecution  of  him,  102 

Wotton,  Sir  H.,  defends  the  claim  of 
James  I.  to  levy  duties  without 
parliament,  i.  276 

Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely,  ordered  by  the  . 
Commons  to  be  impeached,  ii.  259. 
Voted  by  the  Commons  incapable  of 
holding  any  office  either  in  church  or 
state,  336 

Wyat,  his  insurrection,  i.  158.  Number 
of  his  adherents  executed,  158 


YELVERTON,  Mr.,  his  speech  against 
the  right  arrogated  by  James  I.  to 
impose  duties  without  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  i.  223  note  His  dcfpnee 
of  the  authority  of  parliament,  236 
Yeomen  of  the  guard  instituted,  i.  11 
note 

York  and  Lancaster,  wars  between  the 
houses  of,  i.  9.  Their  depression  on 
the  success  of  Henry  VII.,  10 
York,  Council  of,  ii.  38.  Its  powers 
and  usurpations,  39,  42.  Its  origin 
and  history,  40.  Acts  of  Wentworth 
when  president  of  the  North,  41. 
Hume’s  vindication  of  the,  275. 
Abolished  by  parliament,  335 
York,  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  retreats 
with  the  royalists  into,  iii.  97. 
Rupert  sent  by  the  king  to,  98. 
Relieved  by  the  prince,  99.  The  siege 
resumed,  130 


THE  END. 
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